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VOL.  VI. 


THE  DIVINE  LEGATION. 
BOOK  VI. 

Contains  an  uxamination  of  all  the  texts 
brought  from  the  old  and  new  testaments 
to  prove  a  ruture  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  did  make  part  of  the  mosaic 
dispensation  :  

— continued — • 

SECT.  V.  The  agreement  of  the  I'roposition  of  no  future 
gtate  in  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  with  tiie  Vllth  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England  evinced. —  That  the  Old 
Fathers  looked  for  more  than  transitory  Promises,  illus- 
trated in  the  famous  case  of  Abraham, — where  it  is 
proved  that  the  command  to  ofl'er  Isaac  was  merely  an 
information,  in  a  representative  Action  instead  of  W'ords, 
of  the  Redemption  of  Mankind  by  the  great  Sacrifice 
cf  Christ. — Shewn  how  this  Interpretation  overturns 
all  the  infidel  objections  against  the  truth  of  this  part  of 
Abraham's  history  -----       pp.  x — 45 

SECT.  VI.  To  support  the  foregoing  Interpretation,  The 
Original,  Nature,  and  Use  of  typical  Rites  and  sii- 
CONDARY  Senses  in  Prophecies  are  inquired  into. — In 
the  course  of  which  Inquiry,  the  Principles  of  Mr. 
Collins's  book  concerning  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of 
the  Christian  Religion  are  examined  and  confuted, — 
and  likewise  the  Reasoning  of  Dr.  Sykes  against  all 
Rouble  Senses  of  Prophecies  in  his  book  intitled,  The 
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SECT.  V. 

BUT  though  it  appear  that  a  future  state  of  Re-* 
ivards  and  Pmiishments  made  no  part  of  the  Mosaic 
Dispemation,  yet  the  Law  had  certainly  a  spiritual 
meaning,  to  be  understood  when  the  fuhiess  of  time 
should  come :  And  hence  it  received  the  nature,  and 
afforded  the  efficacy,  of  Prophecy.  In  the  interim,  the 
MYSTERY  OF  THE  GospEL  was  Occasionally  revealed 
by  God  to  his  chosen  Servants,  the  Fathers  and  Leaders 
of  the  Jewish  Nation ;  and  the  dawning  of  it  was  gra- 
dually opened  by  the  Prophets,  to  the  People. 

And  which  is  exactly  agreeable  to  what  our  excellent 
Church  in  its  seventh  Article  of  Religion  teacheth 
concerning  this  matter. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

W^z  ^Vti  '^Tctftament  i'2f  not  contrary  to  t^z  iI5eto : 
foe  botlj  in  ti)e  jDlti  and  ilieto  lITc^tament,  ctcrlasfti'nff 
Hi'fe  10  offeccQ  to  Sli^ankinti  b?  €l)n'0t,  tofjo  I'gj  x^t 
onlp  9^£liiatoc  bettocen  (BoD  and  ^an.  aoiljErefoce 
tfiep  ace  not  to  be  IjcarU,  tolji'cl)  feiffn  tf)it  tt)e  jaDlO 
jfattiecsJ  m  looli  onl?  foe  tcansfitop^  ^comijsfejaf. 
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—  The  Old  Ti'sfamcnt  is  not  contrary  to  the  JVerc,  is 
a  proposition  directed  against  the  jManichean  error,  to 
which  the  opinions  of  some  Sectaries  of  these  later  times 
seemed  to  approach.  The  INIanicheans  fancied  there  was 
a  Good  and  an  Evil  Principle;  that  the  Old  Dispensa- 
tion was  under  the  Evil,  and  that  the  New  was  the 
work  of  the  Good.  Now  it  hath  been  proved,  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  so  far  from  being  contrary  to  the  New, 
that  it  was  the  Foundation,  Rudiments,  and  Preparation 
for  it. 

— For  both  in  the  Old  and  JVeic  Testament,  everlasting 
life  is  offered  to  mankind  bi/  Christ,  zcJio  is  the  only 
Alediator  bcticecn  God  and  Man.  That  the  Church 
could  not  mean  by  these  words,  that  everlasting  life  Avas 
offered  to  mankind  by  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  same  man  ner  in  which  it  is  offered  by  the  New, 
is  evident  from  these  considerations: 

1.  The  Church,  in  tlie  preceding  words,  only  says, 
the  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  l^^eic  \ 
but  did  she  mean  that  everlasting  life  was  offered  by 
both,  in  the  same  manner,  she  would  certainly  have  said, 
The  Old  Testament  is  the  same  xcith  the  New.  This 
farther  appears  from  the  inference  drawn  from  the  pro- 
position concerning  everlasting  life — wherefore  they 
are  not  to  be  heard,  xvhich  feign  that  the  old  fathers 
did  look  only  for  transitory  promises.  But  was  this  pre- 
tended sense  the  true,  then  the  inference  had  been,  That 
ALL  THE  Israelites  were  i?istructed  to  look  for  more 
than  transitory  promises. 

2.  The  Church  could  not  mean,  that  everlasting  life  is 
offered  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  same 
manner,  because  we  learn  from  St.  Austin,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  old  Pelagian  heresies,  condemned  by  the 
Catholics  in  the  Synod  of  Diospolis, — quod  lex  sic 
mittat  ad  regnum  [coelorum]  quemadmodum 
et  evangelium*. 

*  Dc  Gestis  Peladi,  c.  xi.  §  24. 
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What  was  meant  therefore  by  the  words  both  in 

the  Old  and  New  Testament,  everlasting  Life  is  offered 
to  Mankind  hi/  Christ,  was  plainly  this;  "  That  the 
"  offer  of  everlasting  Life  to  Mankind  by  Christ  iu 
"  the  New  Testament  was  shadowed  out  in  the  Old ; 
"  the  SPIRITUAL  meaning  of  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
"  phets  referring  to  that  life  and  immortality,  which 
*'  was  brought  to  light  by  Jesus  Christ." 

3.  But  lastly,  "Whatever  meaning  the  Church  had  in 
these  words,  it  cannot  at  all  aftect  our  Proposition,  that 
a  future  state  was  not  taught  by  the  Law  of  Moses ; 
because  by  the  Old  Testamemt  is  ever  meant  both  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  Now  I  hold  that  the  Prophets 
gave  strong  intimations,  though  in  figurative  language 
borrowed  from  the  Jewish  Economy,  of  the  everlasting 
Ife  offered  to  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  Article  which  relate  to 
this  matter  say, — Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard, 
which  feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for 
transitory  promises;  and  so  say  I:  because  Jesus  him- 
self is  to  be  heard,  before  all  such ;  and  he  affirms  the 
direct  contrary  of  the  Father  of  the  faithful  in  particular. 
y^our  father  Abraham  (says  he  to  the  unbelieving  Je^\  s) 
rejoiced  to  see  my  day:  and  he  saxc  it,  and  zcas  glad*. 
A  fact  not  only  of  the  utmost  certainty  in  itself,  but  of 
the  highest  importance  to  be  rightly  understood.  That 
I  may  not  therefore  be  suspected  of  prevarication,  I  chuse 
this  instance  (the  noblest  tliat  ever  was  given  of  the 
harmony  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament)  to 
illustrate  this  consistent  truth. 

I. 

And  I  persuade  myself  that  the  learned  Reader  will 
be  content  to  go  along  with  me,  while  I  take  occasion, 
from  these  remarkable  words  of  Jesus,  to  explain  the 
history  of  the  famous  command  to  Abuakam  to 

*  John  "viii,  56. 
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OFFER  UP  HIS  SON  ;  for  to  this  History,  I  shall  prove, 
the  words  refer ;  and  by  their  aid  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
justify  a  revolting  circumstance  in  it,  which  has  been 
long  the  stumbling-block  of  Infidelity. 

In  the  sense  in  which  the  History  of  the  Command 
hath  been  hitherto  understood,  the  best  apology  for 
Abraham's  behaviour  (and  it  is  hard  we  should  be 
obliged,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  make  apologies  for  an 
action,  which,  we  are  told,  had  the  greatest  merit  in  the 
sight  of  God)  seems  to  be  this,  that  having  had  much 
intercourse  with  the  God  of  Heaven,  whose  Revelations 
(not  to  say,  his  voice  of  Nature)  spoke  him  a  good  and 
just  Being,  Abraham  concluded  that  this  command  to 
sacrifice  his  sen,  conveyed  to  him  like  the  rest,  by  the 
same  strong  and  clear  impression  on  the  Sensory,  came 
also  from  the  same  God.  How  rational  soever  this 
solution  be,  the  Deist,  perhaps,  would  be  apt  to  tell  us 
it  was  little  better  than  Electra's  answer  to  Orestes,  who, 
staggering  in  his  purpose  to  kill  his  Mother  by  the  com- 
mand of  Apollo,  says  :  But  if,  after  all,  this  should  be 
an  evil  Demon,  ivho,  bent  iip07i  mischief,  hath  assumed 
the  form  of  a  God?  She  replies,  JVhat,  an  evil  Demon 
possess  the  sacred  Tripod!  It  is  not  to  be  supposed*. 

But  the  idea  hitherto  conceived  of  this  important 
History  has  subjected  it  even  to  a  woi'se  abuse  than  that 
of  Infidelity:  Fanatics,  carnally  as  well  as  spiritually 
licentious,  have  employed  it  to  countenance  and  support 
the  most  abominable  of  their  Doctrines  and  Practices. 
Rimius  in  his  Candid  Narrative  hath  given  us  a  strange 
passage  from  the  writings  of  the  iMoravian  Brethren, 
which  the  reader,  from  a  note  of  his,  will  find  trans- 
cribed here  below -f. 

However, 

*  O^.    Af'  air  uKaruf  Hit  wTTMHairSji;  Stw 

UK  'Ufh  ^^tfii^wf  rfiiroy;  'Eyw  fj-fv  a  ^oxw,  Eurlp.  Electra,  ver,  979. 

■)■  "  He  (the  Saviour)  can  dispose  of  life  and  soul ;  he  can  mak« 
•*  the  teconorny  of  salvation,  and  change  it  every  hour,  that  the  hin- 
"  dermost  be  the  foremost ;  He  can  make  laws,  and  abrogate  them ; 
"  HI  CAN  MAKE  THAT  TO   B£  MOBAt,  WUICH  19  AGAINST  NA- 

"  lUUE  } 
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However,  after  saving  and  reserving  to  ourselves  the 
benefit  of  all  those  arguments,  which  have  been  hitherto 
brought  to  support  the  history  of  the  command;  I  beg 
leave  to  say,  that  the  source  of  all  the  difficulty  is  the  very 
■wrong  idea  men  have  been  taught  to  entertain  of  it,  while  it 
was  considered  as  given  for  a  trial  only  of  Abraham's 
faith  ;  and  consequently  as  a  Revelation  unsought  by 
him,  and  unrelated  to  any  of  those  before  vouchsafed 
unto  him :  Whei'eas,  in  truth,  it  was  a  Revelation  ar- 
dently DESIRED,  had  the  closest  connexion  with, 
and  was,  indeed,  the  completion  of  all  the  fore- 
going ;  which  were  all  directed  to  one  end;  as  the 
gradual  view  of  the  orderly  parts  of  one  intiie  Dispen- 
sation required :  consequently,  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  coiMMAND  was  not  to  try  Abraham's  faith, 
although  its  nature  was  such,  that  in  the  very  giving 
of  it,  God  did,  indeed,  tempt  or  try  Abraham  *. 

In  plain  terms,  the  Action  was  enjoined  as  the  con- 
veyance of  information  to  the  Actor,  of  something  he  had 
requested  to  know  :  This  mode  of  information  by  Signs 
instead  of  f Fords  being,  as  we  have  shewn,  of  common 
practice  in  those  early  Ages  :  And  as  the  force  of  the 
following  reasoning  is  founded  on  that  ancient  custom, 
I  must  request  the  Reader  carefully  to  review  what 
hath  been  said  in  an  early  part  of  the  Fourth  Volume, 
Book  IV.  Sect.  4.  concerning  the  origin,  ])rogress,  and 
various  modes  of  personal  converse ;  where  it  is  seen, 
how  the  conveying  information,  and  giving  directions, 
to  Another,  by  Sigm  and  Actions,  instead  of  If'ords, 
came  to  be  of  general  practice  in  the  fii^t  rude  Ages ; 
and  how,  in  compliance  therewith,  God  was  pleased 

frequently 

"  TURF, ;  the  greatest  virtue  to  be  the  most  villanous  action,  and 
"  the  most  virtuous  thoughts  to  be  the  most  criminal  :  lie  cun  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  make  Abraham  wilhng  to  kiU  his  Son, 
"  which  however  is  the  most  abominable  thought  a  man  cuu  tiave," 
Count  Zinzendorf's  Serm.  in  llimius,  p.  53. 

•  Gen.  xxii.  1. 
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frequently  to  converse  with  the  holy  Patriarchs  and 
Prophets  in  that  very  manner. 

Laying  do^n  therefore  ^vhat  hath  been  said  on  this 
subject,  in  the  place  referred  to,  as  a  Postulatum; 
I  undertake  to  prove  the  following  Proposition : 

I. 

That  when  God  says  to  Abraham,  TAKE  KOJF 
THY  SON,  THINE  ONLY  SON  ISAAC.  8^0*  the 
command  is  merely  an  information  by  action, 
instead  of  words,  of  the  great  sacrifice  of 
Christ  for  the  Redemption  of  mankind,  given 

AT  THE  earnest  REQUEST  OF  ABRAHAM,  WHO  LONGED 

impatiently  to  see  CHRISTS  DAY;  and  is, 
in  its  nature,  exactly  the  same  as  those  informations  to 
the  Prophets,  Avhere  to  this  Man,  God  says.  Make  thee 
ionds  and  yokes,  and  put  them  on  thy  neck  "j" ;  to  another 
• — Go  take  unto  thee  a  wife  of  ivhoredoins  \,  S^c.  and 
to  a  third — Prepare  thee  stuff for  removing^,  S^x.  that 
is,  AN  information  of  his  purpose  by  action 
INSTEAD  OF  WORDS ;  in  the  first  case,  foretelling  the 
conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Edom,  Moab,  Am- 
mon,  Tyre,  and  Sidon ;  in  the  second,  declaring  his 
abhorrence  of  the  idolatries  of  the  House  of  Israel ;  and 
in  the  third,  the  approaching  Captivity  of  Zedekiah. 

The  foundation  of  my  Thesis  I  lay  in  that  scripture 
of  St.  John,  Mhere  Jesus  says  to  the  unbelieving  Jcus, 
your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day; 

AND  he  saw  it,  AND  WAS  GLAD|j. 

1.  If  we  consider  Abraham  s  personal  character, 
together  with  the  choice  made  of  him  for  head  and  oris-in 
of  that  People  which  God  would  separate  and  make  holy 
to  himself;  from  whence  was  to  arise  the  Redeemer 
of  Mankind,  the  ultimate  end  of  that  separation ;  we 
cannot  but  conclude  it  probable,  that  the  knowledge 

*  Gen.  xxii.  2.  •}•  Jerem.  xxvii.  2,  }  Hosea  i.  2. 

§  Ezek.  xii.  3.  ||  Chap.  viii.  ver.  56. 

of 
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of  this  Redeemer  would  be  revealed  to  him.  Shall  I  hide 
from  Abraham  thai  thing  xchich  I  do*?  says  Goo,  in  a 
matter  that  much  less  concerned  the  leather  of  the  Faith- 
ful. And  here,  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  we  have  this 
probable  truth  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
made  certain  and  put  out  of  all  reasonable  question — 
Abraham  njoiccd,  says  Jesus,  to  sec  my  day  j",  rrivvf^spxv 
rr,v  iy.ytv.  Now  when  the  figurative  word  dai/  is  used, 
not  to  express  in  general  the  period  ofa/ii/  ojie's  e,visfe?ice, 
but  to  denote  his  peculiar  oj/tce  and  employment,  it  must 
needs  signify  that  very  circumstance  in  his  life,  which  is 
characteristic  of  such  office  and  employment.  But 
Jesus  is  here  speaking  of  his  peculiar  office  and  employ- 
ment, as  appears  from  the  occasion  of  the  debate,  which 
was  his  saying,  //"  any  man  keep  my  commandments^  he 
shall  never  taste  of  death,  intimating  thereby  the  virtue 
of  his  office  of  Redeemer.  Therefore,  by  the  word  day 
must  needs  be  meant  that  characteristic  circumstance 
of  his  life  ;  But  that  circumstance  was  the  laying  down 
his  life  for  the  Redemption  of  Mankind.  Consequently, 
by  the  word  dav  is  meant  the  great  sacrifice  of 
Christ:}:.  Hence  we  may  discover  the  real  or  affected 
ignorance  of  the  Socinian  Comment  upon  this  place ; 
which  would  have  day  only  to  signify  in  general  the  life 
of  Christ,  or  the  period  of  his  al)ode  here  on  earth. 

To  reconcile  the  learned  Reader  to  the  propriety  and 
elegance  as  well  as  to  the  truth  of  this  sense  of  the  word, 
Day,  he  may  observe,  that  as  Jesus  entitles  his  great  Work, 
in  his  state  of  humiliation,  the  Redemption  of  Mankind,  by 
the  name  of  uis  day  ;  so  is  he  pleased  to  give  the  same 
appeUation  to  his  other  great  Work,  in  his  triumphant 
state,  the  Jad<>ment  of  J\Jankind.  "  For  as  the  li'^htninff 
"  (says  he)  that  lightnctth  out  of  the  one  part  under 
"  hcciven, — so  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  be  in  hjs 
"  DAY§."    But  this  figure  is  indeed  as  usual  in  Scrip- 

*  Gen.  xviii.  17.  ■\  John  viii.  56. 

X  See  Note  [A]  at  the  end  of  this  Book,       §  Liike  xvii.  24. 

B  4  tiirc 
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ture  as  it  is  natural  in  itself.  Thus  that  signal  catastrophe 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  People,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  their  Restoration,  is  called  their  day — Then 
shall  the  Children  of  Judah  (says  God  by  the  Prophet 
Hosea)  and  the  children  of  Israel,  be  gathered  together, 
and  appoint  themselves  one  head,  and  they  shall  come  up  out 
of  the  land:  for  great  shall  be  the  day  of  Israel*' . 

2.  But  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  mamitr,  likewise 
of  this  great  Revelation,  is  delivered  in  the  text— 
rejoiced  to  see  my  day:  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad. — 
Hvx  lAH*  Tw  »!/*£^«v  tyiv  tiJi.riv'  >^  EIAE — This  evidently  siiews 
the  Revelation  to  have  been  made,  not  by  relation  in 
words,  but  by  representation  in  action.    The  verb 
tl§M  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament,  in  its 
proper  signification,  to  see  sensibly.    But  whether  used 
literally  or  figuratively,  it  always  denotes  a  full  intuition. 
That  the  expression  was  as  strong  in  the  Syrian  language 
used  by  Jesus,  as  here  in  the  Greek  of  his  Historian, 
appears  from  the  reply  the  Jews  made  to  him — Thou 
art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abra- 
ham ■\?  Plainly  intimating  that  they  understood  the 
assertion  of  Abraham's  seeing  Christ's  day  to  be  a  real 
beholding  him  in  person.    We  must  conclude  therefore, 
from  the  words  of  the  text,  that  the  Redemption  of  Man- 
kind was  not  only  revealed  to  Abraham,  but  was  revealed 
likewise  by  representation.   A  late  Writer,  extremely  well 
skilled  in  the  style  of  Scripture,  was  so  sensible  of  the 
force  of  Jesus's  words,  that,  though  he  had  no  suspicion 
they  related  to  any  part  of  Abraham's  recorded  history, 
yet  he  saw  plainly  they  implied  an  information  by  repre- 
sentation— Thus  also  Abraham  (says  he)  sazv  the  day 
of  Christ,  a?id  was  glad.    But  this  must  be  in  a 
typical  or  prophetical  vision  |. — The  excellent  Dr.  Scott 
is  of  the  same  opinion.   He  supposes  "  the  words  refer  to 
"  some  peculiar  discoveries,  which  the  Spirit  of  God 

*  Cbap.  i.  ver.  ii.  +  John  viii.  57. 

X  See  Note  [B]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

"  might 
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"  might  make  to  Abraham,  for  his  own  private  conso- 
"  lation,  though  not  recorded  in  Scripture  *." 

So  far,  then,  is  clear,  that  Abrahaui  had  indeed  this 
Revelation.  The  next  question  will  be,  whether  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  find  it  in  the  history  of  his  life, 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament?  And  that  we  may  find 
it  here,  both  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  assure  us, 

1.  We  learn,  by  the  history  of  Christ's  Ministry,  that 
in  his  disputations  with  the  Jews,  he  never  urged  them 
with  any  circumstance  of  God's  Dispensations  to  their 
Porefathers,  which  they  either  were  not,  or  might  not  be, 
well  acquainted  with  by  the  study  of  their  Scriptures. 
The  reason  is  evident.    His  credentials  were  twofold, 
Scripture  and  Miracles.    In  the  first  way  therefore 
of  confirming  his  Mission,  if,  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
cour  se  of  God's  Dispensation  to  his  chosen  People,  as 
delivered  in  Scripture,  he  had  given  them  an  unknown 
history  of  that  Dispensation,  Cas  w  as  one  of  the  tricks 
of  Mahomet  in  his  Alcoran)  such  a  method  had  been 
so  far  from  supporting  his  Character,  that  it  would  have 
heightened  the  unfavourable  prejudices  of  Unbelievers 
towards  him  :  as  looking  like  a  confession  that  the  known 
history  was  against  him  ;  and  that  he  was  forced  to  invent 
a  new  one,  to  countenance  his  pretensions.    He  must, 
therefore,  for  the  necessary  support  of  his  Character, 
appeal  to  some  acknowleged  Facts.    These  were  all 
contained  in  Scripture  and  Tradition.    But,  we 
know,  he  always  studiously  declined  supporting  himself 
on  their  Traditions,  though  they  were  full  of  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  Religion  he  came  to  propagate, 
such  as  the  doctrines  of  eternal  Life,  and  the  Rcsur- 
rection  of  the  Body:  Nay,  he  took  all  occasions  of 
decrying  their  Traditions  as  impious  corruptions,  by 
which  they  had  rendered  the  written  word  of  none 
effect.     We  conclude,  therefore,  from  Jesus's  own 
*  Chrifctian  Life,  Vol.V,  p.  194. 

words, 
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words,  that  the  circumstance  of  Abraham's  knowledcrc 
of  his  Day  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  Abraliam  s  history  : 
Not  in  so  clear  a  manner,  indeed,  as  to  be  understood 
by  a  Carnal-minded  Jew,  nor  even  by  a  System-making 
Christian,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained ;  yet 
certainly  There  ;  and  certainly  proved  to  be  There,  by  the 
"best  mles  of  logic  and  criticism. 

2.  But  though  this  did  not  (as  it  does)  appear  fi-om 
the  words  of  Jesus,  yet  it  might  be  collected  fi-om  the 
ver}'  nature  of  the  thing.  For,  admit  only  the  fact  (as 
we  now  must)  tliat  Abraham  did  see  Christ's  Day, 
and  it  is  utterly  incredil^le  that  so  capital  a  circumstance 
should  be  omitted  in  his  Histon-,  a  sacred  Record,  pre- 
ordained for  one  of  the  supports  an'd  evidences  of  Christ's 
R-eligion.  That  it  could  not  be  delivered  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  in  terms  plainly  to  be  understood  by  the  People, 
during  the  first  periods  of  a  preparatory  Dispensation,  is 
ver}'  certain ;  as  will  be  seen  hereafter :  But  then,  this 
is  far  from  being  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  recorded 
at  all :  Great  ends,  such  as  supporting  the  truth  of  the 
iliture  Dispensation,  being  to  be  gained  by  the  delivery 
of  it  even  in  so  obscure  a  manner. 

Having  thus  far  cleared  our  ^vay,  and  shewn,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Redemption  was  revealed  to  Abraham  ;  and 
that  the  history  of  that  Revelation  is  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  we  proceed  to  the  proof  of  these  two  points  : 

I.  That  there  is  no  place,  in  the  Avhole  history  oi  Abra- 
ham, but  this,  where  he  is  commanded  to  otier  up  his 
Son,  which  bears  the  least  marks  or  resemblance  of  such 
a  Revelation. 

II.  That  this  Command  to  olfer  up  his  Son,  has  all  the 
marks  of  such  a  Revelation. 

I.  On  the  first  head,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  short 
abstract  of  Abraham  s  stoiT  :  m  m  hich  we  find  a  regular 
account  of  the  course  and  order  of  God  s  Dispensations 
to  him,  from  the  time  of  his  being  called  out  of  Chaldea, 

2  to 
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to  the  Command  to  offer  up  liis  Son  Isaac  j  the  last 
of  God's  Revelations  to  him,  recorded  in  Scripture. 

The  first  notice  given  us  of  this  Patriarch  is  in  the 
account  of  his  Genealogy,  Family,  and  Country*.  We 
are  then  toldf,  that  God  called  him  fiom  his  fathers 
house  to  a  Land  xclitch  he  sJwiild  shexv  him:  And  to  ex- 
cite his  obedience,  he  promises  to  make  of  him  a  great 
NationX:  to  have  him  in  his  peculiar  protection,  and  to 
mal-e  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earth  blessed  through  him\. 
The  last  part  of  this  promise  is  remarkable,  as  it  con- 
tains the  proper  end  of  Goi/s  Choice  and  Separation  of 
him  and  his  Posterity;  and  so,  very  fitly  made,  by  the 
sacred  Writer,  the  foundation  of  the  history  of  God's 
Dispensations  to  him;  and  a  mark  to  direct  the  reader 
to  vvhat,  they  are  all  ultimately  to  be  referred.  "W'hich, 
by  the  way,  exposes  the  extreme  absurdity  in  Collins  and 
Tindal,  who  would  have  the  blessing  here  promised  to  be 
only  an  Eastern  form  of  speech,  honourable  to  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful. — When  Abraham,  in  obedience 
to  this  command,  was  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan  |(, 
God  vouchsafed  him  a  farther  Revelation  of  his  W  ill ; 
and  now  told  him,  that  this  was  the  Land  (which  he  had 
before  said  he  rco^/^/ ^/(ca'  liini)  to  be  inherited  by  his 
Seed*^.  When  he  returned  from  Egypt,  God  revealed 
himself  still  farther,  and  marked  out  the  boi(nds-\-\  of 
that  Land,  which  he  assured  him  should  be  to  him  and 
his  Seed  for  ever'\.X.  Which  Seed  should  be  ns  the  dust  of 
the  earth  for  number§§.  After  all  these  gracious  and  re- 
peated assurances,  we  may  well  suppose  Abraham  to  be 
now  grown  uneasy  at  his  Wife's  barrenness,  and  his  own 
want  of  issue  to  inherit  tlie  Promises.  Accordingly,  we 
find  him  much  disturbed  with  these  apprehensions  ||||; 
and  that  God,  to  remove  them,  appeared  to  him  in  a  visioUy 

*  Gen.  xi.  27,  &  seq.         t  Chap.  xii.  ver.  t.       X  Ver.  1. 
§  Ver.  3.  II  \  ei-.  5.  **  Ver.  7. 

tt  Chap.  xiii.  ver.  14.        J  J  Ver.  15.  Ver.  16. 


Cliap.  XV.  ver.  1. 


and 
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and  said,  Tear  not,  Abram ;  I  am  thy  shield,  and  exceed- 
ing great  reward.  Abraham,  thus  encouraged  to  tell  his 
grief,  confessed  it  to  be  for  his  Avant  of  issue,  and  for  that 
he  suspected  the  promised  blessings  were  to  be  inherited 
by  his  adopted  children,  the  sons  of  his  servant  Eliezer 
of  Damascus*.    To  ease  him  of  this  disquiet,  God 
was  now  pleased  to  acquaint  him,  that  his  design  was  not, 
that  an  adopted  son  should  inherit,  but  one  out  of  his 
own  bowels'f.    And,  for  farther  assurance,  he  instructs 
him  in  the  various  fortunes  of  his  Posterity — That  his 
Seed  should  be  a  stranger  in  a  Land  that  was  not  theirs, 
which  Land  should  afflict  them  four  hundred  years,  and 
that  theii  he  would  judge  that  Nation,  and  afterxcards 
bring  them  out  ivitli  great  substance  to  inherit  the  Land 
of  Canaan'^..    At  the  same  time  God  more  particu- 
larly marks  out  the  bounds  of  the  Promised  Lund,  and 
reckons  up  the  several  Nations  \\\\\c\\  then  inhabited  it§. 
Things  being  in  this  train,  and  Abraham  now  satisfied 
that  the  Seed  of  his  loins  was  to  inherit  the  Promises ; 
Sarah,  on  account  of  her  sterility,  persuaded  her  Hus- 
band to  go  in  unto  her  Hand-maid  Hagar,  the  Egyptian  |[. 
In  this  she  indulged  her  own  vanity  and  ambition ;  she 
would  have  a  Son  whom  she  might  adopt;  It  may  be 
(says  slie)  that  I  may  obtain  children  by  her**;  and  she 
flattered  herself  with  being,  at  the  same  time,  an  instru- 
ment to  promote  the  designs  of  Providence :  Behold  now 
(says  she)  the  Lord  hath  i^estrained  me  from  bearing. 
To  this  project  Abraham  consented.    Hagar  conceived, 
and  bare  a  Son,  called  Ishmaeltt-   The  good  Patriarch 
was  now  fully  satisfied:  He  grew  fond  of  Ishmael;  and 
reckoned  upon  him  for  the  inheritor  of  the  promises.  To 
correct  this  mistake,  God  vouchsafed  him  a  new  Reve- 
lation;!; J;  in  which  he  is  told,  that  God  would  not  only 
(as  had  been  before  promised)  bless  and  multiply  his 

*  Chap,  xv.ver.  2,  3.  +  Ver.  4.  J  Ver.  13,  14. 

^  Ver.  18.  to  the  end.  ||  Chap.  xvL  **  Ver.  2. 

■^t  Ver.  15.  X  \  Chap.  xvii. 

♦  Posterity 
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Posterity  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  but  would  sepa- 
rate them  from  all  other  Nations,  and  he  would  be  their 
God,  and  they  should  be  his  people*.  And  this 
national  adoption  requiring  a  mutual  Covenant,  tlie  rite 
of  CIRCUMCISION  is  at  the  same  time  enjoined  as  the 
mark  of  the  Covenant f.  Lastly,  Abraham  is  shewn  his 
fond  mistake,  and  told,  that  it  was  not  the  Son  of  tJie 
bond-zcoman,  but  of  his  Wife  Sarah,  who  was  ordained  to 
be  Heir  of  the  Promises;}:.  But  Abraham  had  so  long  in- 
dulged himself  in  his  mistake,  and  consequently  in  bis 
affection  for  Ishmael,  that  he  begs  God  would  indulge 
it  too— O  that  Ishmatl  might  live  before  thee  ^.  And 
God,  in  compassion  to  his  paternal  fondness,  graciously 
promises  that  the  Posterity  of  Ishmael  should  become 
exceeding  great  and  powerful  ||,  but,  that,  nevertheless, 
liis  Covenant  should  be  with  Isaac,  and  zcith  his  Seed 
after  him^.  However,  this  Revelation  having  been  re- 
ceived with  some  kind  of  doubt,  as  appears  by  the  words 
of  the  histoi'ian  **,  God  was  pleased  to  repeat  the  pro- 
mise of  a  Son  by  Sarah  ff:  and  even  to  mark  the  time 
of  his  birtlrj;  1;  according  to  which,  Sarah  conceived  and 
bore  Abraham  a  So7i\\.  After  this,  God  revealed  him- 
self yet  again  to  Abraham  with  a  command  to  put 
away  his  Son  Ishmael ;  and  to  assure  him,  that  the 
chosen  posterity  should  come  from  Isaac :  For 
Abraham  was  not  yet  weaned  from  his  unreasonable 
partiality  for  Ishmael ;  but  still  I'cckoned  u[)on  him  as 
his  Second  hopes,  in  case  of  any  disaster  or  misfortune, 
that  should  happen  to  Isaac.  This  appears  from  Ishmael's 
insolent  behaviour '■>  ^^'^"''^  Abraham's  great  unwil- 
lingness to  dismiss  him  *| ;  and  from  God's  assuring  him, 
in  order  to  make  him  easy.  That  in  Isaac  his  Seed  should 

*  Vfir,  7,  &  seq,        f  See  note  [C]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
J  Ver.  16,  §  Ver.  18.  ||  Ver.  30,  &  seq. 

f  Ver.  19,  **  Ver.  17.  ft  Chap,  xviii. 

II  Ver.  10,  ^  Chap.  xxi.  ver  5,       {{{|  Ver.  12.. 

f^ffVer.p.  *tVer,  11. 

be 
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be  called*.  Wc  now  come  to  the  famous  Histor}'  of 

the  Command  to  offer  up  his  Son  Isaac — And  it  came 
to  pass  (says  the  sacred  historian)  after  these  things, 
that  God  did  tempt  Abraham,  and  said,  Take  nozo  thy 
Son,  THiXE  ONLY  SON  Isaav,  xchom  thou  lovest,  and  get 
thee  unto  the  land  of  Moriah :  and  offer  him  there  for  a 
burnt-ojfering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  xchich  I  will 
tell  thee  of  ylnd  Abraham  arose  ]',  8ic.  Tliis  was  the 
last  of  Gods  Revelations  to  Abraham — And  it  came  to 
pass  after  these  things — And  with  this,  the  history  of 
them  is  closed. 

Here  we  see  all  these  Revelations,  except  the  last,  are 
plain  and  clear,  as  referrhig  to  temporal  Felicities  to 
be  conferred  on  Abraham  and  liis  Posterity  after  the 
flesh  ;  through  whom,  some  way  or  other,  a  blessing 
was  to  extend  to  all  ISIankind.  Not  one  of  these  there- 
fore can  pretend  to  be  that  Revelation  of  the  Redemption 
of  the  zcorld.  The  last  is  the  only  dark  and  obscure 
one  of  the  Mhole;  which,  if  indeed  a  Revelation  of  this 
grand  ]\Iystery,  must  of  necessity,  as  \;e  shall  shew,  be 
darkly  and  obscurely  recorded. 

■  But  to  this  perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  famous 
Promise  of  God  to  Abraham,  that  in  him  should  all  the 
Families  of  the  earth  be  blessed j^,  is  that  Revelation; 
because  St.  Paul  calls  tliis  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
unto  him — And  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  zvould 
justify  the  Heathen  through  Faith,  preached  before  the 
Gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying,  In  thee  shall  all  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed^.  To  this  I  reply,  that  the 
Apostle  is  here  convincing  the  Galatians,  that  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  founded  on  the  same  principle 
with  that  which  justified  Abraham,  namely,  faith; — 
Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  zcas  accounted  to  hiin  for 
righteousness^.  He  then  pursues  his  argument  in  this 
manner,  ThereforCy  they  which  be  of  Faith,  are  blessed 

•  Chap.  xxi.  ver.  I'i.  -f  Chap.  xxii.  ver.  1, 2,  j. 

J  Chap.  xii.  ver.  3.  §  Gal.  iii.  8%  jj  Ver.  6. 

u;ith 
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mth  faithful  Abraham*.  The  reason  he  gives  is  from 
the  promise  in  question,  given  in  reward  of  Abrahams 
Faith,  that  in  him  should  all  Nations  be  blessed,  lliis  is 
tlje  force  of  the  argument ;  and  it  is  very  finely  managed- 
But  then  the  terms,  Faith  and  Gospel,  are  here  used,  as 
they  very  often  are  in  the  apostoHc  writings  |,  not  in  their 
specific  but  generic  sense,  for  covjidence  in  any  one,  and 
glad  tidings  in  general.  For  it  is  plain,  Abraham's 
Faith  here  recommended,  was  not  that  Christian  Faith 
in  Jesus  the  Messiah,  but,  faith  in  God,  Avho  had 
promised  to  make  his  Posterity  according  to  the  flesh,  as 
numerous  as  the  stars  of  Heaven,  v\  hen  as  yet  he  had  no 
ofi^spring:j:.  In  a  like  latitude  of  expression,  St.  Paul 
uses  the  word  7!7^otvoiyf(\i^oi/.oii,  to  preach  the  Gospel  be- 
forehand ;  not  the  tidings  of  the  Messiah  the  Redeemer, 
but  the  effects  of  the  Redemption  Avrought  by  liim,  a 
BLESSING  on  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Tidings 
which  indeed  referred  to  a  future  Dispensation:  and,  in 
tljis,  differing  from  his  use  of  the  w  ord  Faith,  which  did 
not.  But  then,  this  is  very  far  from  his  seeing  Christ's 
DAY ;  of  which  indeed  he  speaks  in  another  place,  as 
we  shall  see  presently.  It  is  true,  this  promised  bless- 
ing was  the  preparatory  Revelation,  by  which,  we  were 
to  estimate  the  ultimate  end  of  all  the  following ;  and  on 
which,  we  must  suppose  them  to  be  '  ^^It:  And  so  much 
we  are  concerned  to  prove  it  was.  I  conclude  therefore, 
that  ^vhcn  Jesus  says,  Abraham  saw  his  Day;  and  when 
St.  Paul  says,  that  he  had  the  Gospel  preached  before 
unto  him,  they  spoke  of  two  different  Revelations.  We 
come,  therefore, 

II.  To  the  second  point :  which  is  to  shew,  that  the 
COMMAND  to  offer  up  Isaac  was  the  very  revelation  of 
Christ's  day,  or  the  Redemption  of  mankind,  by  his 
death  and  sufferings. 

•  Ver.  9. 

t  See  what  hath  been  said  on  this  subject  in  the  preceding  dis- 
course on  the  xith  chapter  tu  liie  Jhbrcn-.y. 
I  Gen.  XV.  6, 

1.  We 
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1.  We  may  observe,  from  this  short  view  of  Abraham's 
history,  that  all  God's  Revelations  to  him,  even  unto  this 
last,  open  by  degrees ;  and  relate,  primarily  indeed,  to 
his  Posterity  according  to  the  flesh,  but  ultimately,  to 
the  whole  race  of  ^lankind :  as  appears  from  that 
HYSTiCK  Promise  so  early  made  to  him  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  following,  that  in  Him  should  all  the 
Families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  These  are  the  two 
great  coincident  Truths,  to  which  all  these  Revelations 
tend.  But  the  last,  the  famous  Command  in  question, 
which  one  \\  ould  naturally  expect  to  find  the  confirmation 
and  completion  of  the  rest,  hath,  if  the  common  Inter- 
preters understand  it  right,  no  kind  of  relation  to  them,  but 
is  entirely  foreign  to  every  thing  that  preceded.  Hence 
we  conclude,  and  surely  not  unreasonably,  that  there  is 
something  more  in  the  Command  than  these  Interpretei'S, 
resting  in  the  outside  relation,  have  yet  discovered  to  us. 

2.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Comma7id,  as  it  hath 
been  hitherto  understood,  is  not  only  quite  disjoined 
from  the  rest  of  Abraham's  history,  but  likewise  occu- 
pies a  place  in  it,  which,  according  to  our  ideas  of 
things,  it  hath  certainly  usurped.  The  Command  is  sup- 
posed to  be  given  as  a  Trial  only*.  Now  when  the 
great  Searcher  of  hearts  is  pleased  to  try  any  of  his 
Servants,  either  for  example  sake,  or  for  some  other  end 
favourable  of  his"' Dispensations  to  mankind;  as  in  this, 
he  condescends  to  the  manner  of  men,  who  cannot  judo;e 
of  the  merits  of  their  inferior  Agents  without  Trial,  so  we 
may  he  assured,  he  would  accommodate  himself  to  their 
manner  likewise,  in  that  which  is  the  material  circum- 
stance of  a  Trial  :  But,  amongst  men,  the  Agent  is 
always  tried  before  he  be  set  on  work,  or  rewarded  ; 
and  not  after :  because  the  Trial  is  in  order  to  know, 
or  to  make  it  known,  whether  he  be  fit  for  the  work,  or 
deservincf  of  the  Reward.  When  we  come  therefore  to 
this  place,  and  see  a  Command  only  to  tempt  or  try^ 

*  See  Note  [D]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
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Abraham,  vvc  naturally  expect,  on  his  answering  to  the 
Trial,  to  find  him  iiriportantly  employed  or  greatly  re- 
warded.   On  the  contrary  we  are  told,  that  this  Trial 
was  made  after  all  his  Work  was  done,  and  all  his 
Reward  received — J /id  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
things.    Nay,  what  is  still  moie  strange,  after  he  had 
been  once  tr^ied  already.    For  the  promise  to  him,  w  hen 
he  ^vas  yet  childless,  his  Wife  barren,  and  both  of  them 
far  advanced  in  years,  that  his  seed  should  he  as  the  stars 
of  Heaven  for  multitude,  ^vas  a  Ti  ial  of  his  faith  ;  and 
his  believing,  against  all  probability  in  a  natural  wa}^, 
the  sacred  Historian  tells  us,  was  accounted  io  him  j or 
rityhteousness* .    Such  therefore  being  the  method  both 
of  God  and  Men  in  this  matter,  we  must  needs  con- 
clude, that  the  Command  was  not,  according  to  the 
common  notion,  a  Trial  only,  because  it  comes  after 
all  God's  Dispensations  f.     Yet  as  the  sacred  text 
assures  us  it  was  a  Trial;  and  as  a  Trial  necessarily 
precedes  the  employment  or  reward  of  the  person  tr  ied ; 
we  must  needs  conclude,  that  as  no  employment,  so  some 
benefit  followed  this  trial.    Now,  on  our  interpretation, 
a  benefit,  as  we  shall  see,  did  follow  :  We  have  reason 
therefore  to  conclude  that  this  interpretation  is  the  true. 

3.  Having  seen  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  com- 
mon interpretation  of  the  Command,  let  us  view  it  now 
on  the  other  side;  in  the  new  light  in  which  we  have 
adventured  to  place  it.  And  here  we  shall  find  that 
every  circumstance  of  the  Story  concurs  to  support  cur 
interpretation.  From  the  viev\  givtn  of  Abraf„n;'s  his- 
tory, we  see,  as  was  said  before,  ho^v  all  Ciod's  reve- 
lations to  him,  to  this  last,  ultimat«  Iv  related  to  that 
mystic  fundamental  promi-e  niaot;.  hmj,  on  his  first 
Vocation,  that  in  Jtim  slu  vldall  the  jiim^lks  cj  the  earth 
he  blessed.  God  opens  the  schen:e  c>f  his  Dispensations 
by  exact  and  regular  steps  ;  and  the  Revelations  follow 
one  another  gradually  and  in  order.  Abraham  is  first 
*  Gen.  XV.  6.        f  See  Note  [L]  at  the  end  of  tins  Book. 
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commanded  to  go  into  a  Land  which  should  be  shewn  to 
him — then  that  Land,  to  be  possessed  by  liis  numerous 
posterity,  is  exhibited  before  him — Its  distii^ct  boundaries 
are  afterwards  marked  out — He  is  next  assured,  while 
yet  diildless,  that  his  posterity,  to  which  so  much  was 
promised,  should  iiot  be  from  an  adopted  son,  but  from 
one  out  of  his  own  loins — He  is  then  told  that  his  son 
should  be  born  of  Sarah — which  is  followed  by  a  formal 
execution  of  the  covznaxt  confirmed  by  the  seal  of 
Ciraomisinn — After  all  this,  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  pre- 
dicted : — who  being  born  at  the  appointed  time,  Ishmacl 
is  ordered  to  be  sent  away  ;  to  design  with  more  certainty 
the  succession  of  the  sor>  by  Sarah.  Here  we  see  through- 
out, a  gradual  opening,  and  fit  preparative  for  some 
farther  Revelation ;  which,  in  pursuance  of  this  regular 
scheme  of  progressive  Dispensations,  could  be  no  other 
than  that  of  the  redemption  of  wankixd  by  the 
Messiah,  the  completion  of  the  whole  Economy  of 
Grace,  as  it  only  is  the  explanation  of  his  first  and 
fundamental  Promise,  that  in  Abraham  should  alt  the 
families  of  the  cai'tk  be  blessed.  But  now,  the  sole 
remaining:  revelation  of  God  sVv' ill  toAbrabitm,  recorded 
by  the  sacred  Il'storian,  is  the  Coinniand  to  offer  up  his 
son  Isaac  This  coM.ti  an  p,  then,  as  there  is  no  other 
tliat  can  pretend  to  be  the  revelation  in  question,  and  as 
we  ha\  e  shcv.  n  it  must  be  som.G\\  here  or  other  recorded 
in  Abraham's  story,  is  the  very  revelation  we  seek  ;  whic'i 
perfects  all  the  foregoing,  and  makes  the  whole  series 
complete  and  uniform.  And  the  place  in  which  we  find 
it  is  its  proper  station  ;  for,  being  th.e  comple^tioa  of  the 
rest,  it  must  »>ccds  be  the  last  in  order. 

Such,  in  the  it^y  Jion  of  the  Holy  Spii  it,  doth  St. 
Chrysostom,  in  his  comment  on  the  pla«e,  uijderstand 

'^it  to  be  rw  Si  'HMEPAN   hrxZ^x  -jwgi   Soy.i7  X'tyuv  r-^v  th 

And  in  this'he  is  joined  or  followed  by  Erasml  s,  in  his 
p.iraphrasc.    Hoc  osiiigmate  Jesus  significavit,  Abrahan), 

quuia 
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quum  pararct  imiiiolare  filium  Isaac,  per  Propbetiae  spi- 
riiLim  vidisse  Dominum  Jesum  in  mortem  crucis  a  patre 
tradendum  pro  mundi  salute. — But  these  excellent  men, 
not  reflectint!  on  that  ancient  mode  of  information,  where 
the  Inquirer  is  answered  by  a  significative  acfioti  instead 
of  speech,  never  conceived  that  this  Command  was  an 
imparted  information  of  that  kind,  hut  rather  a  typical 
representation  un^^ought,  and  given  in  an  enjoined  Rite ; 
of  whose  import  Abraham  had  then  no  knowledge*. 

4.  Again,  We  find  the  Revelation  of  the  redemption 
of  inank'md  in  that  very  place,  \vhere,  if  considered  only 
in  itself,  and  not  relatively,  as  the  completion  of  the  rest, 
we  should,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  plain  sense, 
be  disposed  to  seek  it.  We  must  know  then  that  this 
Revelation,  as  shall  be  proved  from  the  words  of  Jesus, 
Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saza  it,  and  was 
glad,  was  ardently  desired  and  sought  after  by  the 
Patriarch.  Now  the  happiness  ov  redemption  of  man- 
kind promised,  on  Abrahams  first  Vocation,  to  come 
through  him,  could  not  but  make  him  more  and  more 
inquisitive  into  the  manner  of  its  being  brought  about, 
in  pro{)ortion  as  he  found  himself  to  be  more  and  more 
personally  concerned  as  the  Instrument  of  so  great  a 
blessing.  But  every  new  Revelation  would  shew  him 
still  farther  interested  in  this  honour  :  Therefore,  by  the 
time  Ishmael  was  ordered  to  be  sent  awa}^,  and  the 
promised  Seed  fixed  in  Isaac,  we  must  needs  suppose 
him  very  impatient  to  understand  the  IMystcry  of  Re- 
demption ;  and  so,  fitly  prepared  to  receive  this  last  and 
supreme  Revelation.  This,  in  the  like  cases,  we  find  to 
be  the  disposition  and  state  of  n)ind  in  the  holy  n;cn 
of  old.  Thus  Daniel,  by  tlic  study  of  the  Prophecies 
of  Jeremiah,  understanding  the  approaching  restoration  of 
the  Jews,  applies  himself  by  fasting  and  prayer  for  God's 
further  information  ;  and  the  Angel  Gabriel  is  sent  unto 
jbii».  So  John,  anxious  and  solicitous  for  the  suffering 
*  See  note  [F]  at  t})e  end  of  this  Book. 
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Church,  being  in  prayers  on. the  Lords  day,  was  favoured' 
M'ith  all  his  glorious-  Revelations. 

5.  Again,  The  new  light  in.  which  this  Command  is 
placed,  dispels  all  that  perplexity  in  tiie  commwi  inferpre- 
tation  (taken  notice  of  above)  arising  from  our  ideas- 
of  a  trial where  that  which  should  in  use  and  reason' 
go  before  some  extraordinary  favour,  is  made  to  come 
after  all.  But  now,  according  to  our  sense  of  the  Com- 
fj?aud,  the  trial,  as  is  meet,  precedes  tlie  last  and  greatest 
favour  ever  bestowed  by  God  on  Abraham. 

6.  To  contirm  all  this,  we  may  consider  that  thiir 
interpretation  of  the  Command  h  most  Gaey  and"  natural, 
&s  being  intirely  agreeable  to  tlie  ancient  way  of  com- 
municating information.  We  have  shewn  *  it  to  have- 
been  the  general  custom  of  Antiquity,,  in  personal  con- 
ferences, to  instruct  by  actions  instead  of  words ;  a  custom^ 
begun  out  of  necessity,  but  continued  out  of  choice,  for. 
the  superior  advantages  it  hath  in  making  an' impi^ession. 
For  motion,.  natitraUij  significative,  which  enters  at  the 
eye,  hath  a  much  stronger  eftect  thani  articulate  sound, 
only  arbitrarilif  significative,  which  enters  at  the  ear. 
We  have  shewiii  likewise,  by  numerous  examples,,  that 
God  himself  vouGhsafed,  in^  compliance  to  a  gencrali 
custom,  to  use  tiiis  way  &f  information,  when  he  ia- 
sti  ucted  the  holy  Patriarchs  and:  Prophets,  in  his  Will. 

7.  Again,  As  the  high  importance  of  this  Revelatiou 
seemed-  to  requiije  its  being  given  in  tlie  strong  and 
forcible  wa,y  of  action  j:,  so  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more- apposite  to  convoy  the  information  required,  than 
this  very  action,  Abraham  desired  earnestly  to  be  let 
into  the  mystery  of  the  redemption;  and  God,  to 
instruct  iiim  (in  the  best  manner  humanity  is  capable  , 
of  receiving  instruction)  in  the  infinite  extent  of  divine 
goodness  to  mankind,  r  /zo  spared  not  his  oum  Son,  but 
delivered  him  up  for  us  all     let  Abraham  feel,  by  ex- 

*  See  Book  IV,  §  4.     -}•  See  note  [O]  at  the  end  of  this  Bdok. 
t  Rom.  viii.  32. 
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perience,  what  it  was  to  lose  a  beloved  Son  -^-^Take  m^j 
thy  son,  thine  oiily  son  Isaac ;  the  Soa  born  miraculously 
when  Sai-ah  wa«  past  child-bearini.';,  as  Jesus  Avas  miracu- 
lously born  of  a  pure  Virgin.  Tlie  duration  too  ef  the 
action  was  the  same  as  that  between  Christ's  Death 
and  Resurrection ;  both  which  Avere  designed  to  be  re- 
presented in  it :  and  still  fcu-thei",  not  only  the  Jiiial 
tirchletj/pical  Sstcr'ifice  oi  the  Son  of  God  was  ficjured 
m  the  command  to  offer  Isaac,  but  the  intermediate 
Typical  sacrifice,  in  the  Mosaic  EcoRomy,  was  repre- 
sented, by  tlie  pei;initted  sacrifice  of  tlie  Ram  offered  up 
instead  of  Isaac. 

8.  The  last  reason  I  shall  cITer  in  support  of  this 
;point,  that  the  Command  concerning  Isaac  was  tliis 
Revelation  of  Christ's  day,  or  the  redemption  ef  inan- 
ikind  by  liis  death  aud  sufterings,  is  the  allusion  which 
Jesus  makes  (in  these  words,  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
my  day,  ^x.)  to  the  fellewing  words  of  Mi)ses,  in  the 
•history  of  -the  .Gooimand — And  Abraham  called. the  name 
of  that  place  Jchovah'jir eh.:  as  it  is  said  io  ^his  day,  Lu 
the  mount  of  .the  Lord -it  shall  be  seen. 

To  shew  .that  Jesus  alluded  to  th^e  woi'ds  of  iMoses, 
.and  had  itheua  in  his  eye,  when  he  speaks  of  Abr-criiavi 
rejoicing  to  see  his  .day,  it  M-ill  Ue  proper  to  consider  the 
true  force  and  meaning  of  either  .text.  The  words  of 
.Jesus  have  been  fully  c-onsidcu'ed  .already  *. 

And,  in  the  words  of  Mosee — Abraham  called  the 
.7iame  of'  that  place  .Jehovah  jireh  :  as  it  ,w  said  to  this 
day,  In  the  mount  of'  the  Lm:d  it  shall  de  sce,n  — we  liave 
,the  assertion  of  Jesus  confirmed,  .that  Abraham  saw 
fChri.sfs  day,  ami  zicis  glad.  i.  Jehovah-^ijich  signifies, 
as  several  of  tl)e  best  interpreters  agree,  the  Lord 
«iiALL  B£  SEEN  I".    But  with  whaf  propriety  could  this 

name 

*  See  p.  f).  &  seq. 

J  +  "  Dominus  videbitur,  ("says  'the  learned  Father  Houbigant) 
1°,  Noil  l  idetur,  nc  ah  luturo  vcrbi  uberremus.  2",  Non  xidtbit,  non 
"  modo'quia,  con  additur  quid  sit  Deub  vibiu  us,  sed  etiatn  quia  in  tota 

c  3  "  ilia 
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name  be  given  to  it  by  Abrah;i  n,  it',  in  this  transaction, 
he  had  not  seen  the  representation  ol  the  Lord's  passion, 
w'luch  was  to  happen  in  a  future  a-j^e  ?  And  il  he  did 
see  it,  how  apposite  was  the  name !  Tlie  Historian  tjoes 
on — as  it  is  said  to  this  dai/.  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord 
it  shall  be  seen ;  or  more  exactly  to  the  Hebrew—^;' 
he  said,  in  the  mount  the  Lord  shall  be  seen.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  verse,  the  sacred  Historian  tells  us 
that  Abraham  called  the  mount,  The  Lord  shall  be  seen ; 
and  in  the  latter  part  he  acquaints  us  with  the  manner 
how  Abraham  imposed  that  appellation,  namely,  by  the 
use  of  a  proverbial  speech  implying  the  reason  of  the 
name — To-dai)  in  the  mount,  the  Lord  shall  be  seen*. 
Proverbial  speeches,  before  the  general  use  of  recording 
abstract  names  and  things  by  va  iting,  being  the  best  and 
safest  conveyance  of  the  memory  of  events  to  Posterity. 
Conformably  to  this  interpretation  of  the  text,  the  Histo- 
rian on  liis  entrance  on  the  transaction  calls  the  land  of 

Moriah, 

•*'  ilia  visione  hominis  est  tidere,  Domini,  rideri ;  propter  quam 
"  causjin  Dous  Ic  ;nii  istum  mox  nomine  ri-Hoiiis  insigniebat.  Nimi- 
"  rum  Deus  Abrahamo  id  ostendit,  quoii  Abrakam  xidit  gaxisus 
"  est."  Tue  near  rel.ilion  of  these  words  of  Jesus  to  those  of 
Moses,  WHS  ttto  strongly  marked  to  be  overlooked  by  this  very  judi- 
cii  us  Critic,  though  he  ronbide.ed  il  e  tr,;ns.iction  in  no  other  light 
lh?tii  as  a  Type  ot  the  de*th  and  passion  oi  Jesus. 

*  \tqup  hoc  illud  est  (says  Father  Honbigant)  quod  memoria;  sem- 
pitf'ns  r\i  ^iixvn  cniisecmb^t,  ciini  ila  sul)iunge;et  Jmlic  in  trt'intc, 
Do:niiin<!  ti(ifl!',t"r;  ilb  d  hodie  sir  ar»  ipi  us,  ut  accepit  Paulus  Ap.  illud 
David:.:,  in,dit  si  voc  m  cjmi  avdieritis;  quod  \odie  tasudiu  durat, 
quamdiu  sa^c  i.'  ilia  dur.iuunt,  de  quibus  .'^p  stolus  donee  liodie  cogno- 
mni.tur.  i-'ropterea  Abrih."i:.  nnn  dlcit.  hodie  Dominus  lidefur. 
jSain  id  spect^cnlrii.  nunc  solus  videt  Abr-.ham,  po^.ea  omnes  visuri 
sunt,  PI  --d  on  --s  pei  ti-iebit  istnd,  xidebitin\  generatinj  dictum^  nim 
omn«s  Ljii^eniann  in  moitle  videriiit  gtue risbiunani  victimam  fat  lam. 
Mec  alia.n  jsniertiaic  ie;ies  verbonini  paiitur.  Ex  qu  t  sene  illi  de- 
via-^",  'iu'  hsec  verb?.,  'i-xit  >i>;n  horic  in  iiwntt  dominus — M.osi  sic 
iiarranii  a't;  i  ut-nt,  ymflerea  '  icitiir  hudie  m  nuntt  Domini  quasi 
rei..-  <ci  Moyses  nsui  rati.i,  mici  ablate  proverljiun'.  Naii;  s;  sic  erit.  non 
j;iuirioce'«it.ibrahni  .,  ri;  *  uic  loco  noni»n  fecent  Donnnus  vidtbiiur; 
qu.im  laiJiCn  nominum  notatic  aem  in  bac  is  pv  gin.s  ni.n  omitlunt  ii, 
qo.'  iiinque  nt  mina  eons  imp:  n»int.  Qu  'd  contra  plane  docebit 
Abrab.  m  s'  f^e  e""  Muysis  sii"  narrat,  rocavit  iiome/t  loci  huJus,J>ZV^ 
VlHEBUUKi  nmmii:iit,  in  monte  Deus  videbiiur. 
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Moriah,  to  which  Abraham  went  with  Iseiac  (according 
to  Jerom's  interpretation),  the  Lakd  of  visiox,  which 
shews  that  the  words  of  Jcsns,  Abraham  saw  jaiy  day, 
and  xcas  clad,  evidently  allade  to  this  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance; namely,  the  disposition  of  Abraham's  luind 
on  the  occasion,  expressed  in  his  memorial  of  a  new 
uame  imposed  on  the  scene  of  action;  the  ancient  way 
of  commemorating  joyful  and  liappy  events.  In  a  word, 
Jesus  says,  Abraham  sazv  his  day;  and  Abraham,  by 
the  name  he  imposed  upon  the  mount,  declares  tlie  same 
tiling.  But  as  the  visiox  was  of  a  public,  not  of  a 
private  nature,  he  expresses  himself  in  terms  which 
signify  what  mankind  in  general  shall  sec,  not  what  he 
himself  had  seen — -the  Lord  shall  be  see.v.  From 
a  vague  allusion,  therefore,  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  to 
this  history  of  the  conunand  in  general,  we  have  now 
fixed  them  to  the  very  words  of  Moses,  to  which  they 
more  particularly  refer. 

The  sum  then  of  the  Argument  is  this — Jesus  ex-, 
pressly  says  that  Abraham  sazc,  and  rejvictd  to  xce,  his 
day,  or  the  great  Sacrifice  for  the  sins  ot  mankind  by 
represent  at  io?i- — The  records  of  sacred  History  must 
needs  verify  his  asseriion — But  there  is  no  p'ace  in 
Scripture  which  presents  the  least  traces  of  this  Ptcvela- 
tion,  except  the  history  of  the  Command  to  offer  Isaac. 
This  history  not  only  easily  and  naturally  admits  of  such 
a  sense,  but  even  demands  it — And  reciprocally,  this 
sense  gives  all  imaginable  light  to  the  History ;  and  re- 
moves the  greatest  difficulties  attending  the  common  in- 
terpretation of  it.  Hence,  we  conclude  with  certainty, 
that  the  command  to  Abraham  to  ojftr  up  his  son  was  only 
an  lyfORMATiox  in  actio.v,  which,  at  Abraham's 
earnest  request,  Ciod  was  graciously  pleased  to  give  hiin 
of  the  great  sacrijice  of  Christ  for  the  Redemption  of 
mankind.  Ihe  thing  to  bo  proved.  Two  great  ends 
iseem  to  be  gained  by  this  interpretation :  The  one,  to 
free  the  Command  from  a  supposed  violation  of  natural 

c  4  Law; 
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Law;  The  other,  to  support  the  connexion  and  depen- 
dency between  tfie  two  Revelations;  for  this  interpre- 
tation makes  the  history  of  the  Command  a  direct 
Prophesy  of  Christ  as  Redeemer  of  the  world  ;  whereas 
the  common  brings  it,  at  most,  but  to  a  typical  inti- 
mation. Now  the  Defenders*  of  the  common  inter- 
pretation confess,  that  the  evidence  of  direct  Prophecies 
is  superior  to  that  of  Ij/pcs."' 

The  only  plausible  Objection  which  can  be  made  to  my 
explanation,  I  conceive  to  be  the  following — "  ThatAvhat 
"  is  here  supposed  the  principal  and  proper  reason  of  the 
"  Command,  is  not  at  all  mentioned  by  the  sacred  Histo- 
"  rian ;  but  another,  of  a  diflferent  nature ;  namely,  the 
"  Trial  of  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience — And  it  came 
"  to  pass  ajter  these  things,  God  did  tempt  Abraham, 
*'  and  said,  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac — And 

when  the  affair  is  over,  the  same  reason  is  again  in- 
"  sinuated: — By  mysclj  haxe  I  sxvorn,  saith  the  Lor d^ 
*'  for  because  thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not 
"  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  that  in  blessing  I 
"  will  bless  thee-\,''  &;c. 

1 .  To  the  first  part  of  the  Objection  I  answer,  That 
the  knowledge  of  God's  future  dispensation  in  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  revealed, 
as  a  singular  grace,  to  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  was 
■what  could  by  no  means  be  communicated  to  the  Hebrew 
People,  when  jMoses  wrote  this  History  for  their  use ; 
because  they  being  then  to  continue  long  under  a  carnal 
Economy,  this  knowledge,  of  the  end  of  the  Law, 
would  have  greatly  indisposed  them  to  a  Dispensation, 
with  which  (as  a  Schoolmaster,  that  was  to  bring  thenrj 
by  degrees,  through  a  harsh  and  rugged  discipline,  to  the 
easy  yoke-  of  Christ")  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom, 
thought  fit  to  exercise  them  J.  But  he  who  does  not  see, 
from  the  plain  reason  of  the  thing,  the  necessity  of  the 

Dr.  Stebbing.  f  Gen.  xxii.  16,  17, 

\  See  note  [H]  at  the  ejid  of  this  Book. 
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Historian  s  silence,  is  referred,  for  farther  satisfaction,  to 
what  hath  been  already,  and  will  be  hereafter  said,  to 
evince  the  necessity  of  such  a  conduct,  in  other  momen- 
tous points  relating  to  that  future  Dispensation. 

In  the  mogin  time,  I  give  hini  St.  Paul's  v/ord  for  this 
conduct  of  Moses,  who  expressly  tells  us,  that  he  ob- 
scured some  parts  of  his  history,  or  put  a  x'eil  over  his 
face,  that  the  Israelites  might  not  ScC  to  the  end  of  that 
Laio  which  zuas  to  be  abolished.  And  what  was  that  end^ 
if  not  the  Redemption  of  mankind  by  the  death  and  sacri- 
fice of  Christ? — Moses  (says  he)  put  a  xeil  over  his J  ace, 
that  the  Children  of  Israel  could  not  stedfastlij  look  to 
the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished.  But  their  minds 
t^^ere  blinded:  for  until  this  day  remameth  the  same  veil 
iintakcn  aicay,  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  ■ 
uhich  veil  is  done  axvax)  in  C'iiRrsr*. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  If  such  Revelation's 
could  not  he  clearly  recorded,  why  w  ere  they  recorded 
at  all?"  For  a  very  plain  as  well  as  weighty  reason; 
tiiat  when  the  fulness  of  time  should  come,  they  might 
rise  up  in  Evidence  against  Infidelity,  for  the  real  relation 
and  dependency  between  the  two  Dispensations  of  Moses 
and  of  Christ^  ;  when  firora  this,  and  divers  the  like 
instances  it  should  appear,  that  the -^rvi^  Dispensation 
could  be  but  very  imperfectly  understood  without  a  re- 
ference to  the  latter. 

But  had  not  the  sacred  Writer  designedly  obscured 
this  illustrious  Revelation,  by  an  omission  of  the  atten- 
dant circumstances,  yet  the  narrative  of  such  a  converse 
btj  action  was  not  in  its  nature  so  intelligible  or  obvious, 
as  that  where  God  is  shewn  conversing  by  action,  to  the 
Prophets,  in  the  several  instances  formerly  given ;{:.  And 
the  reason  is  this.  Those  informations,  as  they  are 
given  to  the  Prophets  for  the  instruction  of  the  People, 
liave  necessarily,  in  the  course  of  the  history,  their  ex- 

*  2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14.  And  see  note  [I]  at  tlieend  of  this  Book, 
t  See  note  [Kj  at  the  end  of  this  Book.     J  See  Book  IV.  §  4. 
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planations  annexed.  But  the  information  to  Abraham 
being  solely  for  his  Givn  prkate  consoUition  (as  Dr.  Scott 
expresses  it  abov^e)  there  was  no  room  for  that  formal 
explanation,  which  made  the  commanded  actions  to  the 
Prophets  so  clear  and  iatelligible. — Yet,  as  if  I  had 
never  said  this,  Dr.  Stebbing  tells  the  world,  I  make 
this  action  of  Abraham's  parallel  to  those  of  the  Prophets; 
whereas  (says  he)  it  differs  from  them  all  in  a  vcrjj  ma- 
terial circumstance,  as  they  had  their  several  e.vplatia- 
tio7is  ajmexcd,  and  this  had  not.  But  to  shew  by  example, 
as  well  as  comparison,  that  obscurity  is  naturally  atten- 
dant on  tlie  relation  of  cotiversc  by  action,  \vhere  the  in- 
formation is  for  the  s<ike  of  the  Actor  only,  I  shall 
instance  in  a  case  where  no  obscurity  was  affected  by  the 
Historian.  It  is  the  relation  of  Jacobs  wresthng  with 
the  Ansel*.  The  Patriarch,  on  his  return  from  Ilaran 
to  his  native  Countiy,  iiearing  of  his  brother  Esau's 
power,  and  dreading  his  resentment  for  the  defrauded 
Birthright,  addresses  himself  for  protection  in  this  dis- 
tress to  the  God  of  his  Fathers,  Avith  all  humility  and 
confidence.  God  hears  his  prayer;  and  is  pleased  to 
iiifoi'm  him  of  the  happy  issue  of  the  adventure,  by  a 
significative  action :  The  following  night,  he  has  a  struggle 
with  an  Angel,  with  whom  he  is  suffered  to  make  his 
part  so  good,  that  from  thence  he  collected  God  had 
granted  his  petition.  This  is  the  circumstance  in  Jacob's 
history,  which  affords  such  mirth  to  our  illiterate  Liber- 
tines: For  this  inf  ormation  by  action  concerning  only 
the  Actor,  who  little  needed  to  be  told  the  meaning  of  a 
mode  of  Instruction,  at  that  time  in  vulgar  use,  hath  wovf 
an  obscurity  which  the  Scripture-relations  of  the  same 
mode  of  information  to  the  Prophets  are  free  from,  by' 
reason  of  their  being  given  for  the  use  of  the  People, 
to  whom  they  were  explaiPiCd. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  asked,  "  Why,  when  the  fulness 
of  time  was  comcy  Scripture  did  not  break  its  long  silence, 
♦  G^n,  xsii.  ?4,  etc. 
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and  iiish'uct  us  in  the  principal  and  proper  reason  of 
the  Command  to  offer  Isaac  ^"  I  answer,  that  it  has 
done  so.  The  \vor<.is  of  Jesns  are  a  convincins;  proof. 
Nay,  I  might  go  fa  ther,  aiv^  say  that  this  is  not  'he  only 
place  where  the  trt;  >  r.ason  rf  the  Covinaml  is  plainly 
hinted  at.  The  j;\udior  of  tht  EpisHe  ti  uie  Hp  vi-^vvs, 
speaking  of  this  very  Conmiand,  says — By  jaith  Abraham^ 
xchm  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac — accounting  that 
God  was  able  to  rai'-v  him  up  even  from  the  dead,  from 
whence  aho  he  received  him  in  a  figlre*;  EN  riA- 
PABOAH»,  in  a  Parable:  a  mode  of  information  either  by 
•a  ord'i  or  actions,  wliich  consists  in  patting  one  thing  for 
another.  Now,  in  a  Writer  who  regarded  this  com- 
manded action  as  a  representative  information  of  the 
Redemption  of  mankind,  nothing  could  he  more  fine  or 
easy  than  this  expression.  I'or.  though  Abraham  did  not 
indeed  receive  Isaac  restored  to  liie  after  a  real  dissolu- 
tion, yet  the  Son  being  in  this  action  to  represent  Christ 
suffering  death  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  when  the  Father 
brought  him  safe  from  mount  Moriah  uftcr  three  days, 
(during  which  the  Son  was  in  a  state  of  con<temnation  to 
death)  the  Father  plainly  "  ceivcd_  him,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  Christ's  Representative,  as  restored  fi  uui  the 
dead.  For,  as  his  being  brought  to  the  mount,  there 
bound,  and  laid  upon  the  Aitar,  figured  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Christ,  so  his  being  taken  from  thence 
alive,  as  properly  figured  Chiusts  Resurrection  from 
the  dead.  With  the  higliest  propriety  therefore  and  ele- 
gance of  speech,  might  Abraham  be  said  to  receive  Isyac 
from  tlie  dead  in  a  \)arabU\,  or  in  representation^.  Lut 
the  nature  of  tiic  commana  not  being  understood,  these 
words  of  ilie  ep'stle  have  been  hithertw  interpreted,  to 
siiiiiity  only  that  Is-i  wr,.<  a  tupe  of  Christ,  in  the  same 
sense  th  f  fhe  old  Tabei  d'.'cle,  in  this  epistle ;]:,  is  called 
a  ti/pe-  tiTj?  IIAPABOAH,  thati^i,  a  thing  designed  by  the 

*  (:bH|).  xi,  ver.  1719.  f  See  note  [L]  at  the  end. 

I  Chap,  ix.  ver.  9. 

.  Holy 
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Holy  Spirit  to  have  both  a  present  significancy  and  a 
future.  Which  amounts  but  just  to  this,  1'hat  Abraham 
receiving  Isaac  safe  from  mount  IMwiah,  jn  the  manner 
related  by  Scripture,  kc  thereby  became  a  Type.  Aa 
ancient  Interpretation,  as  appears  from  the  reading  of 
the  vulgar  Latin — Uncle  cum  ^'  ix  pauadolam  accepit, 
for  in  parabola,  as  it  ought  to  ha\-e  been  translated  con- 
formably to  the  Greek.  However,  I  desire  it  may  be 
■observed;  in  corroboration  of  my  sense  .of  tlie  Command, 
that  the  resemblance  to  Christ's  sacrifice  in  all  ithe  cir- 
cumstances of  the  story  was  so  strong,  that  Interpreters 
could  never  overlook  the  resemblance,  tR  their  coi^iments 
on  the  passage. 

'2.  To  the  second  part  of  the  Objectioa,  I  asswejr 
thus ;  It  is  the  office  oi  History  to  assign  the  Causes  of 
the  facts  related.  Iji  those  facts  therefore,  which  have 
several  Causes,  of  which  the  prkicipal  cannot  be  con- 
veniently told,  the  inferior  come  in  propei^ly  to  take  its 
place.  Thus,  in  the  case  before  us ;  though  it  be  made, 
I  presume,  very  evident  that  the  principal  design  of  the 
Command  was  to  reveal  to  Abraham,  by  action  instead 
■of  zvords,  the  Redemption  of  mankind  ;  yet  as  this  was  a 
favour  of  a  very  high  nature,  and  conferred  on  Abrahanj 
at  his  earnest  request,  it  was  but  fit  he  should  approve  him- 
self worthy  of  it  by  some  proportionable  Trial ;  agreeably 
to  what  we  find  in  Scripture  to  be  God's  way  ^f  dealing 
with  his  favoured  Servants.  ,tliis  account,  therefore, 
God  was  pleased,  by  the  very  manner  jn  which  this 
Mystery  was  revealed,  to  tempt  er  try  Abraham.  Where 
the  making  the  favour  itself  the  trial  of  hjs  deserving  it, 
hath  all  that  superior  elegance  and  beauty  which  is  to  be 
conceived  in  the  Disjjensations  of  divine  V»'isdom  only. 
Now,  as  the  principal  reason  of  the  Command  could  not 
be  conveniently  told  by  the  Historian,  this  inferior  one 
of  the  Trial  is  assigned  M  ith  great  truth  and  propriety — 
And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  God  did  tempt 
Abraham,  aiid  said,  *Take  now  thij  son,  <^'c.  And  it  is  to 
6  be 
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be  observed,  that  the  very  manner  of  recording  this 
reason  shews  it  to  be  indeed  what  we  suppose  it;  an  in- 
ferior one.  For  it  is  not^said  that  God  gave  this  Com- 
jnand.  in  order  to  try  Abraham,  which  expresses  a 
princi[)al  reason ;  but  that,  in  giving  the  Con^mand, 
God  did  try  liim,  which  at  most  only  implies  an  inferior 
©ne.  We  have  said,  tliat  a  Trial,  when  approved,  im-' 
plied  a  following  reward.  Now  as  there  may  be  more 
reasons  than-  one  for  giving  a  Command^  so  there  may  be- 
more  rewards  than  one  attendant  on  a  Trial.  Thus  it 
Was  in  the  case  before  us.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that-  the- 
sacred  Historian  has  observed  the  same  rule  with  regard 
to  the  reward  of  the  Trial  as  to  the  reason  of  the  Com>- 
mand.  The  principal  and  peculiar  reward  of  Abraham's 
Trial  here  was  the  revelation  of  tlie  mystery  ©f  Redemp 
fion*'  this  tiie  IlisSorian  could  not  mention,  for  the- 
seasons  given  above :  but  besides  this,  God  rewarde(f 
fcim  with  a  repetition  of  all  the  former  Peomises.  This 
the  Historian  could,  a«d,  in  pursuance  of  tiie  rules  o£ 
History,  does  mention  :—B]/  myMf  hate  I  szvorn,  saith 
the  Lord,  for  because:  thou  Jia-st  done  this  tlung,  and  hast 
not  uithheld  thij  son,  thine  onlif  son,  that  in  blessing. 
I  liiU  bless  thfiCy  and  in  multiplijing  I  mil  multiply' 
tky  seed  as  the  stars  of  Heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which 
is  upon  the  sea  sJmre  ;.  a/id  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate 
f  his  enemies  ;  and  iu  ihi/  seed  shall  all  the  nations  ef  the 
sarth  be  blessed,  became  thoa  hast  obeytd  my  voice  *i 

On  the-  whole,  Tliis  Objection  to  the  interpretation^ 
the  only  one  I  caa  think  »f,  is  so  far  from  obscuring,  and 
weakening,  that  it  adds  great  light  and  strength  unto  it 
For,  admitting  the  sense  here  proposed,  to  be  indeed  the 
&'ue,  we  see  the  Story  must  of  necessity  have  been  told 
m  the  very  manner  we  find  it  to  be  recorded  f. 

Before  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  Discourse,  I  shall 
but  just  take  notice  how  strongly  this  interpretation  of  the 

*  Cen.  xxii.  ver.  iG,  &  seq; 

+  See  note  [Ml  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
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Command  concludes  against  the  SociyiAXs,  for  the  real 
sacrijicc  of  C'hutst,  and  the  proper  Redemption  of  man- 
kind. For  if  the  Command  was  an  information  by  action 
instead  of  zvords,  the  proof  conveyed  in  it  is  decisive ; 
there  beinsf  here  no  room  for  their  evasion  of  its  bein(»  a 
jigurathe  expressmi,  since  the  figurative  action,  the 
original  of  such'exprossion,  denotes  either  a  i^eal  sacri/ice, 
or  nothincr  at  all. 

II. 

I  come  now  to  the  other  part  of  this  Discourse,  viz. 
to  shew,  that  the  interpretation  here  given  intirely  dissi- 
pates all  those  blustering  objections  which  Infidelity  hath 
raised  up  against  the  historic  truth  of  the  relation. 

They  say,  "  God  could  not  give  such  a  Command  to 
Abraliam,  because  it  would  throw  him  into  inextricable 
doubts  concerning  the  Author  of  it,  as  Whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  good  or  an  evil  Being,  Or  if  not  .so,  but 
that  he  might  be  satisfied  it  came  from  God,  it  would 
then  mislead  him  in  his  notions  of  the  divine  Attributes, 
and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Morality,  Ikjcause, 
though  the  revocation  of  the  Command  prevented  the 
homicide,  yet  the  species  of  the  action  commanded  not 
being  condemned  when  it  was  revoked,  Abraham  and  his 
Family  must  needs  have  thought  Human  Sacrifices 
grateful  to  the  Almighty:  forasimple  revoking  was  not  con- 
demning ;  but  would  be  more  naturally  thought  a  peculiar 
indulgence  for  a  ready  obedience.  Tlius,  the  pagan  fable 
of  Diana's  substituting  a  Hind  in  the  place  of  Iphigenia, 
did  not  make  Idolaters  believe  that  she  therefore  abhorred 
Human  Sacri/ices,  they  having  before  been  persuaded  of 
the  contrary,  from  the  Command  of  that  Idol  to  offer 
up  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon." — This  is  the  substance^ 
only  set  in  a  clearer  light,  of  all  their  dull  cloudy  dis- 
sertations on  the  case  of  Abraham  *.  , 

1.  Let  us  see  then  how  this  case  stood  :  God  had 
.  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  him  his  eternal  purpose  of 
*  See  note  [N]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

making 
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making  all  mankind  blessed  through  hitn :  and  likewise 
to  confirm  this  promise,  in  a  regular  course  of  successive 
llevelations,  each  fuller  and  more  explicit  than  the  other. 
Ey  this  time  we  cannot  but  suppose  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful  must,  Irom  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  become 
rery  desirous  of  knowing  the  manner  how  this  Dlessingwas 
to  be  brought  about :  A  Mysteiy,  if  we  will  believe  the 
Author  of  our  Faith,  that  engaged  the  attention  of  other 
holy  men,  less  immediately  concerned  than  Abraham, 
and  consequently  less  stimulated  and  excited  by  tlicir 
curiosity  : — Ji/d  J esvs  turned  to  his  Disciples,  and  said 
pri'cateli/y  Blc^^ed  are  the  er/es  which  see  the  thi^igs  xvhick 
ye  see.  For  I  tell  ifott  that  v.utny  Prophets  and  Kings 
have  DESIRED  to  see  those  tilings  zvhich  i/e  see,  and  have 
not  seen  them,  and  to  hear  those  things  zchich  ye  hear, 
and  have  not  heard  them  *.  But  w  e  are  assured,  by  the 
same  authority,  that  Abraham  had,  in  fact,  this  vei'y  desire 
highly  raised  in  him ;  AbiYiham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day 
(says  Jesus),  and  he  saiv  it,  and  zuas  glad ;  or  rather, 
He  rejoiced  that  he  might  .see,  INA  IAHs;  which 
implies,  that  the  period  of  his  joy  was  in  the  space 
between  the  promise  made,  and  the  actual  perforujance 
of  it  by  tlie  .deliveiy  of  the  Comn>aiid ;  consequent!}', 
that  it  was  granted  at  his  earnest  requeit  f".  In  the 
second  place,  we  shall  shew  from  the  same  words,  that 
Abraham,  at  the  time  when  the  Command  was  given, 
KX£Av  it  to  be  that  Revelation  he  had  so  earnestly  re- 
quested. This  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
understanding  the  true  nature  of  the  Command. — Your 
Father  Abraham  jrjuiccd  to  see  viy  Day,  and  he  sow  it, 

and  was  glad.     ^A^fxu^.^  0  -cri-.'i>io  u/>iw»  ■nya.KKio'.Txio  INA 

lAHt  TJiu  rt<j.t^uv  iViV  u^tj      fpC'^f-  have 

observed  that  Iva  i'e^r,  in  strict  propriety,  signifies  t/tat 
he  might  see.    The  English  phrase, — to  see,  is  equivocal 
*  Lu.ke  X.  -23,  24. 

t  Thus  all  die  Eastern  Versions  understand  it  :  Syr.  Cupidua  fuit 
videndi. —  I'crs.  Cupidus  erat  lit  videret. — Arab,  Exoptavit  viderc. — ■ 
J^tkiop.  Dtsidei  avit,  guvisus  est  ut  videret, 

and 
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and  ambiguous,  and  means  either  the  present  time,  that 
he  then  did  see ;  or  the  future,  that  he  zms  promised  he 
should  see  ':  but  the  original  Ivx  'Ih,  has  only  the  latter 
sense.  So  that  the  text  plainly  distinguishes  two  different 
periods  of  Joy ;  the  first,  when  it  was  promised  he  should 
sec ;  the  second,  when  he  actually  saw  :  And  it  is  to  be 
observed*  that,  according  to  the  exact  use  of  the  w  ords, 
in  dyxXXia.oiA.xi  is  implied  the  tumultuous  pleasure  which 
the  certain  expectation  of  an  approaching  blessing,  under- 
stood only  in  the  gross,  occasions ;  and,  in  j^at/jw  that  calm 
and  settled  jOy  which  arises  from  our  knowledge,  in  the 
possession  of  it.  But  the  Translators,  perhaps,  not  ap- 
prehending that  there  was  any  time  between  the  Grant  to 
see,  and  the  actual  seeing,  turned  it,  he  rejoiced  to  see ; 
as  if  it  had  been  the  Paraphrase  of  the  Poet  Nonnus, 

■\vhercas  this  History  of  Abraham  hath  plainly  three 
distinct  periods.  The  first  contains  God's  promise  to 
grant  Abraham's  request,  Avhen  he  rejoiced  that  he  should 
see  ;  this,  for  reasons  given  above,  was  wisely  omitted  by 
the  Historian  :  Within  the  second  period  was  the  de- 
Jivery  of  the  Command,  with  which  Mosess  account 
begins :  And  Abraham's  Obedience,  through  which  he 
sSazv  Chuist's  day  and  was  glad,  includes  the  third  f. 
Thus  the  Patriarch,  we  find,  had  a  promise  that  liis- 
recjuest  should  be  granted ;  and,  in  regard  to  that  pro- 
mise, an  action  is  commanded,  w  hich,-at  that  time,  was 
a  common  mode  of  information ;  Abraham  therefore 
mu-t  needs  kno\v  it  \vas  the  veiy  information  so  much 
requested,  so  graciously  promised,  and  so  impatiently 
expected.  We  conclude  then,  on  the  whole,  that  this 
Command  being  only  the  Grant  of  an  earnest  request, 
and  known  by  Abraham,  at  the  time  of  imposing,  to  be 
such  Grant,  he  could  not  possibly  have  any  doubt  con- 
cerning the  Author  of  it.    He  ^as  soliciting  tiie  God 

*  See  n  ite  [O]  at  the  end  of  this  Book, 
•j-  See  note  [P]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
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of  Heaven  to  reveal  to  liitn  the  Mystery  of  Man's  Re- 
demption, and  he  received  tlie  information,  in  a  Com- 
mand to  offer  Isaac ;  a  Revelation,  that  had  the  closest 
connexion  with,  and  was  the  fullest  completion  of,  the 
whole  series  of  the  preceding  Revelations. 

2.  Tor,  (as  w  e  shall  now  shew,  in  answer  to  the  second 
part  of  the  objection)  the  Command  could  occasion  no  mis- 
takes concerning  the  divine  Attributes;  it  beinjj,  as  was  said, 
only  the  conveyance  of  an  information  by  action  instead  of 
•u  ords,  in  conformitv  to  tlie  common  mode  of  converse  in 
the  more  early  times.  Tlixs  action  therefore  being  mere 
scenery,  had  no  moral  import  ;  that  is,  it  conveyed  or 
implied  none  of  those  intentions  in  him  who  commanded 
it,  and  in  him  who  obeyed  the  Command,  which  go  along 

ith  actions  tliat  have  a  moral  import  *.  Consequently  the 
injunction  and  obedience,  in  an  action  which  hath  no  such 
import,  can  no  way  affect  the  moral  character  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  :  and  consequently,  this  Command  could 
occasion  no  mistakes  concerning  the  divine  Attributes,  with 
regard  to  God's  delighting  in  human  sacrifices.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  information  conveyed  by  it,  was  the 
highest  assurance  to  the  person  intoruied,  of  God's  good- 
will towards  man.  Hence  we  see  there  was  not  the 
least  occasion,  when  Goj)  remitted  the  offering  of  Isaac, 
that  he  should  jormally  condemn  human  sacrijices;  to 
prevent  Aliraliam  or  his  fairjilys  falling  into  an  opinion, 
that  such  Sacrifices  were  not  dis[)leasing  to  himf,  any 
more  than  for  the  Prophet  Ahijah J:,  when  he  had  rent 

*  Sec  note  [Q]  at  the  end  ot"  this  Book. 
See  note  [H]  at  the  erid  of  this  IJook. 

I  And  it  came  to  pass  at  tliat  time,  when  Jeroboam  went  out  of 
"  Jerusalem,  tliai  the  Prophet  Ahijuh  the  bhilonite  found  him  in  the 
"  way  :  and  he  had  clad  himself  witli  a  new  garment:  and  they  two 
•*  were  alone  ni  the  field.  And  Ahijah  caught  the  new  garment  that 
"  was  on  him,  and  rent  it  in  iwelve  pieces.  And  he  sa.d  to  Jero- 
*'  boam,  Take  thee  ten  pieces ;  for  thus  saith  the  Lord  the  God  oC 

Israel,  Behold,  I  will  rend  the  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  i)f  Solomon, 
**  and  will  give  ten  tri!;es  to  thee."  i  Kings  ,\i.  29 — 31.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  Jiea;  garment  was  not  iusignificant :  It  was  to  denote 
the  Power  of  the  kingdom  at  that  time  in  its  full  strength  and  lustre. 

VoL.yi.  D  Jeroboam's 
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Jeroboam's  garment  Into  twelve  pieces  to  denote  the  en- 
suing division  in  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  dehvcr  a  moral 
precept  against  the  sin  of  despoihng,  and  insulting  our 
neighbour :  For  the  command  having  no  moral  importy 
as  being  only  an  infomiation  by  action,  where  one  thing 
stood  tor  the  representative  of  another,  all  the  conse- 
quence tliat  could  be  deduced  from  it  Avas  wily  this,  that 
the  Soil  of  God  sliould  be  offered  up  tor  the  sins  of 
mankind:  tlrerefore  the  conceptions  they  had  of  human 
.»ACUiFiCES,  after  the  command,  must  needs  be  just  tliQ 
same  with  those  they  had  before ;  and  tlierefore,  instruc- 
tion, concerning  the  execrable  nature  of  this  Rite,  was 
not  only  needless,  but  altogether  beside  the  question. 

But  this  assertion  that  a  scexical  represextatiox 
HAS  xo  MORAL  IMPORT,  having  been  misunderstood 
by  many,  and  misrepresented  bv  more  (though  nothing, 
as  I  then  thought,  could  be  clearer  to  men  versed  in 
moral  matters)  I  shall  beg  leave  to  explain  myself — • 
He  who  afHnns  ihaXascenical  representat  ion  has  no  moral 
mport,  cannot  possibly  be  miderstood  to  mean  (if  inter- 
preted on  the  ordinary  rules  of  Logic  and  Common 
sense)  any  thing  else  than  that  the  representation  or  the 
feigned  aetion  has  none  of  that  specific  morality  which 
is  in  tlie  real  action.    He  can  never  be  supposed  to 
mean  that  such  a  representation  could  never,  even  by 
accident,  give  birth  to  a  moral  entity,  of  a  different 
species ;  though  it  kept  within,  much  less  if  it  trans- 
jrressed  the  bounds,  of  ks  scenical  nature.  Crive  me  leavcF 
to  explain  this  by  an  instance  or  two.  The  Tragic  scene 
we  will  suppose  to  exhibit  a  Pagan  story,  in  Avhich  -a 
lewd  Sacrifice  to  Venus  is  represented.    Now  I  say  tliis 
scenical  representation  has  no  moral  import.    But  do  I 
mean  by  this,  that  there  was  no  immorality  of  any  kind 
in  the  scene  ?  Far  from  it.  I  only  mean  that  that  specific 
immorality  was  al)sent,  which  would  have  existed  there, 
had  the  action  been  real  and  not  feigned;  I  mean 
idolatry.  Again,  another  set  of  Tra^dians  represent  the 

Conspiracy 
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Conspiracy  against  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Senate-house. 
This,  I  say,  lias  )h>  moral  import:  for  neither  could  tlie 
followers  of  Caesai-s  Cause  call  these  fictitious  Conspi- 
I  rators,  enemies  to  their  country;  nor  could  the  warmest 
lovers  of  liberty  call  them  patriots.  But  if  in  this  repre- 
sentation, the  Actors,  instead  of  exhibiting  an  imaginary 
assassination,  should  commit  a  real  one,  on  tiie  body  of 
the  personated  Cagsar,  Who  ever  supposed  that  such  a 
dramatic  representation  continued  still  to  have  no  moral 
import?  The  men  who  committed  the  action  dropt  their 
personated,  and  assumed  their  real  character,  being  in- 
stigated by  interest,  malice,  or  revenge;  and  only  waited 
a  fit  opportunity  to  perpetrate  their  designs  under  the  cover 
of  a  drama.  Here  indeed,  the  parallel  ceases.  The 
feigned  Conspirators  transgressed  the  bounds  of  a  repre- 
sentation :  while  the  real  death  of  Isaac  must  be  supposed 
to  make  part  of  the  scenical  representation,  in  the  Com- 
mand to  Abraham.  But  it  should  have  been  considered, 
and  was  not,  that  I  employed  the  principle  of  a  feigned 
representation  s  havijig  no  moral  import,  to  free  the 
Command  from  the  infidel  objection  that  it  was  m 
enjoined  sacrifice;  not  from  the  objection  of  its  being 
an  efijoined  death,  simply :  For  a  human  Sacrijice  com- 
manded was  supposed  to  discredit  Revelation,  as  giving 
too  mucii  countenance  and  encouragement  to  that  horrid 
superstition ;  whereas,  with  regard  to  a  simple  death  cotn- 
manded,  to  justify  this,  I  was  ready  to  confide  in  the 
common  argument  of  Divines,  taken  from  God's  sovereign 
right  over  his  creatures :  Whose  power  could  instantane- 
ously repair  the  loss,  or  whose  goodness  would  abundantly 
j-eward  the  act  of  obedience.  Yet  the  fair  and  candid 
Dr.  Rutherforth  represents  my  position  of  a  scenical  re- 
presentations having  no  moral  import,  to  be  the  same 
with  saying,  that  though  an  action  be  ever  so  vile  in  it  self  \ 
yet,  if  it  be  done  to  represent  somewhat  else,  it  loses  its 
nature  and  becomes  an  indifferent  one. — I  lad  I  the  pre- 
sumption to  believe,  that  any  thing  I  could  say  would 

B  1  better 
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better  his  heart  or  inend  his  head,  I  should  recommend 
what  hath  been  here  said  to  his  serious  consideration. 

3.  And  now  we  see  the  weakness  of  the  third  and  last 
part  of  the  Objection,  which  supposes  tliis  Conimand 
capal)le  of  affording  a  temptation  to  transgress  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature:  one  of  which 
obliges  us  to  cherish  and  protect  our  Offspring;  and  ano- 
ther, not  to  injure  our  Neighbour.  For  as,  by  the  Coj/i- 
mroicl,  Abraliam  understood  the  nature  of  man  s  Redemp- 
tion; so,  by  the  nature  of  that  Redemption,  he  must 
know  how  tlie  scenical  representation  was  to  end.  Isaac, 
he  saw,  was  made  the  person  or  representative  of  Christ 
dif  'uig  for  m :  The  Son  of  God,  he  knew,  could  not 
possibly  lie  under  the  doDiinioH  of  the  grave.  Hence  he 
must  needs  conclude  one  of  these  two  things,  either  that 
God  would  stojjhis  hand  when  he  came  to  give  the  sacri- 
ficing stroke :  or  that,  if  the  Revelation  of  this  mystery 
was  to  be  represented  tluoiighout  in  action,  that  then  his 
Son,  sacrificed  under  the  person  of  Christ,  was,  under 
the  same  person,  soon  to  be  restored  to  life :  accounting 
(as  he  uell  might)  that  (rod  xvai-  able  to  raise  him  up 
even  from  /he  dead,  as  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews*,  who  seems  to  have  been  full  of  the  idea  here 
explained,  assures  us  he  did  believe. 

Now  where  was  the  temptation  to  violate  any  Pimu- 
ciple  of  Morality  in  all  this?  The  Law  of  Nature  ccim- 
niands  us  to  cherish  and  protect  our  offspring :  Was 
that  transgressed  in  giving  a  stroke  whose  hurt  uas  pre- 
sently to  be  repaired?  Surely  no  more  than  if  the  stroke 
had  been  in  vision.  The  Law  of  Nature  forbids  all  in- 
jury to  our  Fellow-creature :  And  «  as  he  injured,  who, 
by  being  thus  liighly  honoured,  in  becoming  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Son  of  God,  was  to  share  uith  his  Fatlier 
Abraham  in  the  rewards  of  his  obedience  r  But  though, 
as  we  see,  Abraham  could  have  no  struggles  with  liimseltj 
from  any  doubts  that  he  might  violate  Morality  in  paying 
*  Chap.  xi.  ver.  19. 
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obedience  to  the  Command  ;  yet  did  llie  merit  of  that 
obedience,  where  the  natural  feelings  were  so  alarmed, 
deserve  all  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  in  Holy 
Writ.  For,  in  expressing  his  extreme  readiness  to  obey, 
iie  declared  a  full  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God. 
r   From  hence  we  may  deduce  these  two  corollaries. 

1 .  That  the  noble  Author  of  the.  Characteristics  hath 
shewn  as  nuich  ignorance  as  malevolence,  when  he  sup- 
posed that  Aijraham's  shewing  no  extrtmc  mrprlst  on 
this  trying  Revelation  was  from  the  favourable  notion  he 
had  of  Human  Sacrifices,  so  conunon  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants of  Palestine  and  other  neighbouring  Nations*. 
For  we  see  tlie  reason,  why  Abraham,  instead  of  being 
under  any  extreme  surprise,  was  (as  Jesus  assures  us) 
under  an  extreme  joy,  was  because  he  understood  the 
Command  to  be  a  communication  of  that  Alystery  in 
which  he  had  so  earnestly  requested  to  participate;  and, 
consequently,  that  Isaac  must  needs,  at  length,  come 
safe  and  unhurt  from  thatscenical  representation,  in  which 
he  bore  the  princi[)al  part. 

2.  That  Sir  John  iVIarsham's  suspicion  of  Abraham's 
being  struck  by  a  superstitious  imagination  f  is  as  ground- 
less, as  it  is  injurious  to  the  holy  Patriarch.  Nay,  the 
very  examples  he  gives  might  have  shewn  him  the  folly 
of  such  insinuations:  I'or,  according  to  his  inferences, 
JIuman  Sacrifices  were  never  offered  but  in  cases  of  great 
distress  :  Now  Abraham  was  at  this  time  in  a  full  state 
of  peace,  security,  and  aliiuence. 

Thus,  A\  e  {)resume,  it  appears  that  this  Comma7ul  was 
a  mcxa  information  bij  action:  and  that,  when  regarded 
*  See  note  [S]  at  tlie  end  of  this  Rook. 

t  — Ex  utm  sat  ills  est  coi/i^(re  liaiic  ylhrahami  tcntationem  non 
fiiisse  x£xaim^r>)/^£>»iv  erfalif,  actiojicm  iiiiiovatam  ;  iton  rcccns  cxcogita- 
fam,  scd  ad  prisfinos  Cananaorum  mores  designatam.  Ilorrtndi  sacri- 
Jicii  usum  apud  Vkwnkcs  j rcquentem.  iiidkat  Porphyi  ius :  "  Phoenices, 
"  inquit,  in  uia^^nis  penculis  ex  bello,  fame,  pe.stilenlia,  clarissimorum 
*'  aliquem  ad  id  sutfragiis  pnblicis  deleclum,  sacrificabant  Satiuno, 
*'  Kt  victimaruui  taliuin  plena  est  Sanchonialhonis  historia  Pha;ni- 
"  cice  scnpta,  quain  Philo  Biblius  Grxcc  inttrpretatus  est  libris 
**  octo."  Canon.  C'hion.  p.  79. 
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in  this  view,  all  the  objections  against  God's  giving  it  t6 
Abraham  are  absolutely  enervated  and  overthrown. 

For  thus  stands  the  case.  If  the  trial  of  Abraham's 
faith  and  obedience  were  the  conmiandinti  a  real  sacrifice, 
then  was  Abraham  an  Agent,  and  not  a  bare  Instrument ; 
and  then  it  might  be  pretended  tliat  God  commanded  an 
human  agent  to  act  against  humanity.  And  his  right 
over  his  Creatures  cannot  solve  the  difficulty,  as  it  may 
■when  he  employs  a  mere  instrument  to  perform  his  Will 
upon  them.  But  if  the  trial  were  only  the  cornmandin<> 
a  scenicdl  representation,  the  command  had  no  moral 
import ;  and  consequently  Abraham  was  not  put  upon 
any  thing  morally  wrong;  as  is  the  offering  up  a  human 
sacrifice. 

I  have  transcribed  into  the  notes,  as  I  have  gone  along, 
stime  of  the  most  considerable  Objections  my  Adversaries 
have  been  able  to  oppose  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
COMMAND  TO  ABRAHAM:  which,  I  prcsumc,  when 
fairly  considc  red,  will  be  no  light  confirmation  of  it.  But, 
as  I  have  no  notions  to  advance,  not  founded  in  a  sincere 
desire  to  find  out,  and  do  honour  to,  Truth,  I  would  by 
no  means  take  advantage  of  an  Adversary's  weakness  to 
recomm^'nd  them  to  the  public  favour,  I  hold  it  not  honest, 
therefore,  to  conceal  the  force  of  an  Objection  which  I 
myself  have  to  offer,  by  far  more  plausible  than  any  that 
these  learned  Divines  have  urged  against  it.  The  objec- 
tion is  tliis,  "  That  it  is  ditlicult  to  conceive  why  a  cir- 
cumstance of  such  importance  to  Revelation,  which 
removes  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  its  truth, 
and  at  the  sam.e  tin^e  manifests  a  real  connexion 
between  the  two  Dispcnsaiions  of  it,  should  never  be 
directly  and  minutely  explained  and  insisted  on  by  the 
Writers  of  the  New  l^i^tament,  though  Abrahams  His- 
torian might  have  had  his  reasons  for  concealing  it." 
Now,  to  my  own  Objection,  I  suppose,  I  may  have  leave 
to  reply,  '1  hat  many  truths  of  great  importance,  for  the 
support  of  Keligion,  against  Infidelity,  were  taught  by 
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Jesiis  to  his  Disciples  (amongst  which,  I  reckon  this  In- 
tei'pr-etalioti  to  be  one)  w  hich  never  came  dow  n,  by  their 
conveyance,  to  the  Church.  But  being,  by  the  assistance 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  discoverable  by  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  Avith  a  pure 
mind,  have,  for  the  wise  ends  of  Providence  (many  of 
which  are  inscrutable  to  us)  been  left  for  the  industry  of 
men  to  find  out:  that,  as  occasion  required,  every  Age 
might  supply  new  evidence  of  God's  Trutli,  to  put  to 
silence  the  ignormice  of  foolish  men :  and  in  proportion 
as  the  powers  of  Darkness  prevailed,  so  might  theGospel- 
]i«£ht  break  out  asjain  with  fresh  splendor  to  curb  and 
repress  them.  lu  support  of  what  is  here  said,  I  beg 
the  Reader  to  reflect  on  what  is  told  us  by  the  Evangelist, 
of  the  conversation  between  Jesus  (alter  his  Resurrec- 
tion) and  the  two  Disciples  journeying  to  Emmaus; 
where  their  Master  says  unto  tiiem,  0.  fools,  and  slow  of 
heart  to  believe  all  that  the  Prophets  hare  spoken  I 
Ought  jiot  CJhrist  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to 
enter  into  his  glory  ?  And  hcg inning  at  ^Ioses  and  all 
the  Propht'ti,  he  expounded  unto  them  the  things 
coneernlng  linnselj*.  Now,  who  can  doubt  but  that  many 
tilings  were  at  this  time  revealed,  which,  had  they  been 
delivered  down  to  Posterity,  in  Writing,  would  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  Eusebius's 
Evangelieal  Demonstration  ?  Yet  hath  Providence 
thought  tit  to  order  matters  otherwise.  But,  that  the 
Apostles  used,  and  made  a  good  use  too,  of  those  Expo- 
sitions, long  since  forgotten  and  lost,  we  have  great 
reason  to  believe  from  their  amazing  success  in  the  con- 
version of  the  world,  by  such  an  application  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets,  to  Christ.  And  if  I  be  not  much  de- 
ceived, amongst  the  Truths  thus  inforced,  that,  which  I 
presume  to  have  discovered  in  the  Command  to  Abraham, 
held  no  inferior  place.  Let  the  unprejudiced  Reader 
judge.    St.  Paul,   making  his  Apology  before  king 

*  Luke  xxiv.  25,  26,  27, 
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Agrippa,  concludes  his  Defence  in  these  words  :  Having 
therefore  obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue  unto  this  day 
ivitnessing  both  to  small  and  great,  saying  none  other 
things  than  those  xchich  the  Prophets  and  Moses  did 
SAY  SHOULD  come:  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and 
that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  f  rom  the 
dead*.  The  Greek  is  rather  stronger,  in  predicating 
this  circumstance  of  Tyloses, —  Zv  n  ol  w/)o^«Taj  IxaAncrai/ 
fxiXXovTuv  "yi'i/firSai,  KAI  MHSHZ.  Now  where,  let  me 
ask,  in  all  his  Writings,  but  m  the  Command  to  Abraham, 
is  there  the  least  trace  of  any  such  circumstance,  as  that 
Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  thejirst  that 
should  rise  from  the  dead?  Nor  is  it  to  be  found  there, 
unless  the  Command  be  understood  in  the  sense  I  have 
given  to  it.  

But  this  is  the  state  in  which  it  hath  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  place  the  Church  of  Christ:  M'ith  abundant 
evidence  in  hand,  to  support  itself  against  the  attacks 
of  Infidelity  ;  yet  much  of  this  divine  Treasure  left 
sealed  up,  to  exercise  our  Fcith,  and  (in  time  of  need) 
to  excite  our  Industry  :  for  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Pro- 
vidence that  one  of  these  virtues  should  thrive  at  the 
expence  of  the  other;  but  that  Industry  should  as  well 
be  rewarded  by  a  successful  search,  as  Faith,  by  peace- 
m  believing.  Therefore  vhen  my  learned  Adversary'!", 
in  order,  I  will  beUeve,  to  advance  ihe  Cliristi<m  Faith, 
•would  discourage  Christian  Industry,  by  calumniating, 
and  rendering  suspected  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
EXPERIMENTS  in  Religion,  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  at  best 
but  a  Zeal  lathout  knorvlcdge.  Indeed,  M.  Pascal 
ascribes  this  contempt  of  experiments  to  a  different 
cause — "  Ceux  qui  sont  capables  de  inventer  sont 
rares,"  says  he.  "  Ceux  qui  n'inventent  point  sont  en 
plus  grand  nombre,  &  par  consequent,  les  plus  fortes  ; 
et  voila  pourquoi,  lors  que  les  Inventeurs  cherchent  la 

*  Acts  xxvi.  22,  23  ;  and  to  the  same  purpose,  xiii.  31. 

I  Dr.  Stebbing. 

gloirq 
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gloire  qirils  meritent,  tout  ce  qii'ils  y  gagnenl,  c'est  qu'on 
les  tr-iite  de  Vision n aires."'  It  is  true,  if  men  uill 
come  tu  the  study  of  Scripture  with  unwashcn  hands,  that 
is,  without  a  due  reverence  for  the  dignity  of  those  sacred 
Voknnes,  or,  which  is  as  ill,  with  unpurged  heads,-  that 
is,  lieads  stuffed  with  [ligot  systems,  or  made  giddy  witb 
cabalistic  flights,  they  will  deserve  that  title  which  Pascal' 
observes  is  so  unjustly  given  to  those  who  deserve  best 
of  the  Public. 

But  to  return  to  those  with  whom  I  have  principal 
concern.  I  make  no  question  but  my  Freethiiiking 
Adversaries,  to  whose  temper  and  talents  I  am  no 
stranger,  will  be  ready  to  object, 

I.  *'  That  the  giving  a  solution  of  a  difficulty  in  the 
Old  Testament  by  tiie  assistance  of  the  New,  considered 
together  as  making  up  one  intire  Dispensation,  is  an 
unfair  way  of  arguing  against  an  Unbeliever  :  who  sup- 
posing both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Religions  to  be 
Jake,  of  consequence  supposes  them  to  be  uuiependeut 
on  one  another ;  and  that  this  pretended  relation  ^as  a 
contrivance  of  the  Authors  of  the  later  imposture  to  give 
it  strength,  by  ingrafting  the  young  shoot  into  the  trunk 
of  an  old  flourishing  Superstition.  Therefore,  will  they 
say,  if  we  would  argue  m  ith  success  against  them,  we  must 
seek  a  solution  of  their  difficulties  in  that  Religion  alone^ 
from  w  hich  they  arise." — Thus  1  may  supi)Ose  them  to 
argue.  And  1  apprehend  they  will  have  no  reason  to  say 
I  have  put  worse  arguments  into  their  mouths  than  they 
are  accustomed  to  employ  against  Revelation. 

I  reply  then,  that  it  will  admit  of  no  dispute,  but  that, 
if  they  may  have  the  liberty  of  turning  .Judaism  and 
Christianity  into  two  Piiantoms  of  their  own  devising, 
they  will  have  a  very  easy  victory  over  Both.  This  is 
an  old  trick,  and  has  been  often  tried  with  success.  By 
this  slight-of-hand  conveyance  Iindal  hath  juggled 
fools  out  of  their  Religion.  For,  in  a  well-known  book 
written  by  him  against  lievelation,  he  hath  taken  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  of  the  indiscretion  of  some  late  Divines  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  Principle,  that  Christ iamtij  is  only  a  re- 
publiaitioN  of  the  Religion  nf  Nature  :  The  consequence 
©f  which  is,  that  Christiaxity  and  JuDAis^r  are 
hukpendent  Institutions.  But  sure  the  Deist  is  not  to 
©btrude  his  own  Inventions,  in  the  place  of  those  Re- 
Jidons  be  endeavours  to  overthrow.  Much  less  is  he 
to  beg  the  qHestion  of  their  falsity ;  as  the  laying  it  down 
tliat  the  Jewish  and  Christian  are  two  independent 
Religions,  certainly  is :  because  Christianity  claims  many 
of  its  numerous  Titles  to  divinity  from  and  under  Judaism. 
If  tlierefoje  Deists  will  not,  yet  Christians  of  necessity 
must  take  their  Religion  as  they  find  it.  And  if  they 
will  remove  ohjections  to  either  I'conomy,  they  must 
reason  on  the  Principle  of  Dependency.  And  while 
tliey  do  so,  their  reasonings  will  not  only  be  fair  and 
logical,  but  every  solution,  on  such  a  Principle,  will, 
tiesides  its  determination  on  the  particular  point  in 
fluestion,  be  a  new  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Both,  in 
general ;  because  such  a  relation,  connexion,  and  de- 
pendency between  two  Religions  of  so  distant  times, 
could  not  come  about  by  chance,  or  by  human  con- 
ti-ivance,  but  must  needs  be  the  effect  of  Divine  pre- 
\'ision.  For  a  Deist,  therefore,  to  bid  us  remove  his 
objections  on  the  principle  of  independency,  is  to  bid  us 
prove  our  religion  true  on  a  principle  tliat  implies  its 
falsehood ;  the  New  Testament  giving  us  no  other  idea 
6f  Christianity  than  as  of  a  Religion  dependent  on,  con- 
nected ^vith,  and  the  completion  of  Judaism. 

But  now  suppose  us  to  be  in  this  excess  of  complaisance 
for  our  Adversaries  ;  and  then  see  whether  the  ingenuity 
of  tlieir  acceptance  ^vould  not  efljual  the  reasonableness 
of  their  demand.  Without  doubt,  were  we  once  so 
foolish  to  swallow  their  Chimeras  for  the  heavenly 
J^Ianna  of  Revelation,  we  should  have  them  amongst 
the  first  to  cry  out  upon  the  prevarication.  I  speak  not 
this  at  random.  The  fact  hath  already  happened.  Cer- 
tain 
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tain  advocates  of  Religion,  unable  to  reconcile  to  their 
notions  of  logic,  the  sense  of  some  Prophecies  in  the  01(^ 
Testament,  as  explained  in  the  appUcations  of  the  Writers 
of  the  New,  thought  it  best  to  throw  aside  the  care  of 
the  JEWISH  Religion,  (a  burden  which  they  could  as 
ill  bear  as  the  rebellious  Israelites  themselves)  and  try 
to  support  the  Christian,  by  proving  its  divine  Origi- 
nal, independently  and  from  itself  alone.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Collins  (for  I  have  chosen  to  instance  in  these  two 
general  dealers  in  Freethinking ;  the  small  retailers  of 
it  vanishing  as  fast  as  they  appear ;  for  who  now  talks 
of  Blount  or  Coward?  or  who  hereafter  will  talk  of 
Strutt  or  Morgan  ?  *)  that  the  world  may  see  how  little 
they  agreed  about  their  o\vn  principles,  or  rather  how  little 
regard  they  paid  to  any  principles  at  all ;  Mr.  Collins, 
I  say,  wrote  a  book  to  exclaim  against  our  ill  faith  ;  and 
to  remind  us  of,  and  to  prove  to  us,  the  inseparable  con- 
nexion between  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  This 
was  no  unseasonable  reproof,  ho\\  soever  intended,  for  so 
egregious  a  folly.  I  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  it ;  and 
manage  this  Controversy  on  their  own  terms.  For  what- 
ever prevarication  appeared  in  the  Objectors,  I  conceived 
they  had  demanded  no  more  than  what  they  might  rea- 
sonably expect.  But  the  advantages  arising  to  us  from 
this  management  soon  made  them  draw  back,  and 
retract  what  they  had  demanded ;  and  now  they  chicane 
with  us  for  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  repel  their  attacks  upon  the  Oldf ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  use  the 
assistance  of  the  Old  to  overthrow  tlie  New.  Let  the 
Friends  of  Revelation,  however,  constantly  and  uniformly 
hold  the  inseparable  connexion  between  the  two  Dispen- 
sations ;  and  then,  let  our  Enemies,  if  they  will,  as  they 
fairly  may,  take  all  the  advantages  they  fancy  they  have 
against  us,  from  the  necessity  we  lie  under  of  so  doing. 

♦  See  note  [T]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
^  See  note  [U]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
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In  a  word,  We  give  thcni  Judaism  and  Christianity 
as  Religions  equally  from  Heaven  ;  with  that  reciprocal 
dependence  on  each  other,  which  arises  between  two 
things  bearing  the  mutual  relation  of  foundation  and 
superstructure.  Tiiey  have  it  in  their  choice  to  oppose 
our  pretensions,  either  by  disputing  with  us  that  depen- 
dency, or  l  aising  difficulties  on  the  foot  of  it.  Eut  while 
they  only  suppose  it  visionary  ;  and  then  argue  against 
each  IvcHgion  on  that  supposition,  they  only  beg  the 
question.  And  while  they  do  that,  we  keep  widiin  the 
rules  of  good  logic,  when  we  remove  their  objections  on 
that  principle  of  dcpcndena/  laid  down  in  Scripture. 
This  restrictive  rule  of  interpretation  being  however  still 
observed,  That,  in  explaining  any  difficulty  in  the  Old 
Testament,  we  never,  on  pretence  of  such  dcpendcncp, 
forsake  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  times  in  question, 
and  serve  ourselves  of  those  of  the  later  Christian  period, 
as  Collins  (whether  truly  or  no,  let  Them  look  to,  who 
arc  concerned  in  it)  u|)braids  some  defenders  of  Christi- 
anity for  doing.  This  rule  is  here,  I  presume,  observed 
ivlth  sufiicient  exactness  ;  the  foundation  of  my  interpre- 
tation of  the  Command  being  that  ancient  mode  of 
converse,  so  much  at  that  time  in  use,  of  conversing  bif 
actions. 

II.  ]3ut  the  Adversaries  of  Revelation,  how  easily 
soever  they  may  be  confuted,  are  not  so  easily  silenced. 
They  are  ready  to  object,  that  we  fly  to  the  old  exploded 
refuge  of  a  type,  which- the  Author  of  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion  hath  shewn  to  be 
visionarif  and  senseless ;  the  mere  illogical  w  himsy  of 
Cabalistic  Jews.    To  this  I  answer, 

1 .  They  are  doubly  mistaken.  This  interpretation  is 
not  founded  in  any  typical  sense  whatsoever ;  the  person 
of  Isaac  on  the  Mount  being  no  more  a  Type  of  Christ 
than  the  six  letters  that  compose  the  name  are  a  Type 
of  him;  but  only  an  arbitrary  mark  to  stand  for  the  idea 
of  Christy  as  that  word  does.    So  that  their  cry  against 

Types, 
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Types,  wliate'ver  force  it  may  have,  does  not  at  all  affect 
this  interpretation. 

2.  But,  secondly,  I  say,  A  type  is  neither  vlsionarVt 
nor  sf7i.s(/c'.s.s,  notv.iuistandini>;  the  disgrace  which  this 
mode  of  inforniation  hath  undergone  by  the  mad  abuses 
of  Fanaticism  and  Superstition.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold 
it  to  be  a  Just  and  I'easonable  manner  of  denoting  one 
thing  by  another  :  not  the  creature  of  the  imagination, 
made  out  of  nothing  to  serve  a  turn  ;  but  as  natural  and 
apposite  a  ligure  as  any  eniployed  in  human  con\erse. 
For  Ti/pei'  arose  from  that  oiiginal  mode  of  communi- 
cation, the  co/ivcrsii/g  bij  (ictio)is :  the  ditfurence  there 
is  between  these  two  mod-  s  ot  information  being  only  this, 
that,  where  the  action  is  s'lniplij  sig//iyicative,  it  has  no 
moral  import:  Fov  exam|)]e,  when  Ezekiel  is  bid  to  shave 
his  beard,  to  zvtigh  the  hair  in  balances,  to  divide  it  into 
three  parts,  to  barn  one,  to  strihc  a?/other  xcith  a  knij'e, 
and  to  scatter  the  third  part  in  the  zcind*,  this  action 
having  no  moral  import  is  merely  signijicativc  of  infor- 
mation given.  But  when  the  Israelites  arc  commanded 
to  take  a  male  lamb  xcithuat  blemish,  and  the  whole  assem- 
bly of  the  congregation  to  kill  it,  and  to  sprinkle  the 
blood  apon  the  door-posts  \',  tins  action  having  a  i}ioral 
import  as  being  a  religious  Rite,  and,  at  the  same  tinie, 
representative  of  something  future,  is  properly  tijpicaL 
IJence  arose  the  mistake  of  the  Interpreters  of  the 
Comma  fid  to  ofler  Isaac.  The^e  men  supposing  the 
action  command!  d  to  have  a  moral  import,  as  being  only 
for  a  trial  of  Abrahams  faith;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
seeing  in  it  the  most  exact  resemblance  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  very  wrongly  concluded  that  action  to  be  typical 
w  hich  was  merely  signijicativc :  and  by  this  means, 
leaving  in  the  action  a  mural  import,  subjected  it  to  all 
those  cavils  of  infidelity,  which,  by  taking  away  all 
moral  import,  as  not  belonging  to  it,  are  here  entirely 
evaded. 


*  Ezek.  V.  I,  2. 


t  Kxod.  xii.  5,  6,  7. 
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But  it  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  Revelation 
ill  general,  and  not  a  little  conducive  to  the  support  of 
our  arguments  for  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  in  par- 
ticular, to  shew  the  logical  truth  and  propriety  of  Types 
in  action,  and  Secondari/  senses  in  speech,  I  shall  take  the 
present  opportunity  to  sift  this  matter  to  the  bottom.  For 
having  occasionally  shewn,  in  several  parts  of  the  pre- 
ceding Discourse,  that  the  references  in  the  law  to  the 
GOSPEL  are  in  typical  representations,  and  secondary 
semes ;  and  the  truth  of  Christianity  depending  on  the 
real  relation  (which  is  to  be  discovered  by  such  refe- 
rences) between  the  two  Dispensations,  it  will  be  incum- 
bent on  me  to  {)rove  the  logical  truth  and  propriety  of 
TYPES  in  action,  and  secondary  sen'ses  in  speech. 

And  I  enter  on  this  subject  with  the  greater  pleasure, 
as  one  of  tlie  most  plausible  books  ever  written,  or  likely 
to  be  written,  against  Christianity,  is  intirely  levelled  at 
them.  In  this  enquiry  I  shall  pursue  the  same  method 
I  have  hitlierto  taken  with  unbelieving  Writers ;  examine 
only  the  grounds  and  principles  on  which  they  go  ;  and 
havincT  removed  and  overthrown  these,  in  as  few  words 
as  I  am  able,  leave  the  superstructure  to  support  itself, 
as  it  may. 

SECT.  VL 

THE  book  I  speak  of  is  entitled,  "  A  Discourse  of 
tiie  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion," 
written,  as  is  generally  supposed,  by  Mr.  CoUins ;  a 
Writer,  whose  dexterity  in  the  arts  of  Controversy  was 
so  remarkably  contrasted  by  his  abilities  in  reasoning  and 
literature,  as  to  be  ever  putting  one  in  mind  of  what 
travellers  tell  us  of  the  genius  of  the  proper  Indians,  who, 
although  the  veriest  bunglers  in  all  the  fine  arts  of 
manual  operation,  yet  excel  every  body  in  slight  of  hand 
$ind  the  delusive  teats  of  activity. 

The  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  prove  that  Jesus  was 
an  impostor:  and  his  grand  argument  stands  thus, — 
12  "  Jesus 
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"  Jesus  (as  he  shews)  claims  undGi"  the  promised  Mes- 
siah of  the  Jews  ;  and  proposes  himself  as  the  Deliverer 
prophesied  of  in  their  sacred  Books ;  yet  (as  he  attempts 
to  shew)  none  of  these  Projjliesies  can  be  understood  of 
Jesus  but  in  a  secondaty  misc  only ;  now  a  secondary 
sense  (as  he  pretends)  is  fanatical,  chimerical,  and  con- 
trary to  all  scholastic  rules  of  interpretation :  Conse- 
quently, Jesus  not  being  [)rophesied  of  in  the  Jewish 
Writings,  his  pretensions  are  false  and  groundless." — 
His  conclusion,  the  reader  sees,  stands  on  the  joint  sup- 
port of  these  two  Propositions,  That  there  is  no  Jexckk 
Prophecy  xchich  relates  to  Jesus  in  a  priynary  sense-; 
and  That  a  secondary  sense  is  enthusiast ical  and  unscko- 
lastic.  If  either  of  these  fail,  his  phantom  of  a  conclu- 
sion sinks  again  into  nothing. 

Though  I  shall  not  omit  occasionally  to  confute  the  first, 
yet  it  is  the  falsehood  of  the  second  1  am  principally  con- 
cerned to  expose — That  there  are  Jew  ish  prophecies  wiiich 
relate  to  Jesus  in  their  direct  and  primary  sense,  liath  been 
proved  with  much  force  of  reason  and  learning ;  But,  that 
secondary  Prophecies  are  not  enthusiast  ical  and  mischo- 
instic,  hath  not  been  she\\  n  and  insisted  on,  by  the 
Writer;s  on  this  ouestion,  with  the  same  advantage.  The 
truth  is,  the  nature  of  a  double  sexse  in  Prophecies 
hath  been  so  little  seen  or  enquired  into,  tiiat  some 
Divines,  M'ho  agree  in  notliing  else,  have  vet  agreed  to 
second  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Collin?,  and  with  the  sumc 
frankness  and  conhdence  to  pronounce  that  a  double 
seme  is  indeed  cnthusiastical  and  unscholastic.  To  put 
a  stop  therefore  to  this  growing  evil,  sown  first  by 
SociNus,  and  since  become  so  pestilent  to  Revelation, 
is  not  amongst  the  last  purposes  of  the  following  dis- 
course. 

I.  It  hath  been  shewn,  that  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  simple  Modes  of  human  converse  was  communicating 
the  conceptions  by  an  expressive  Action.  As  this  was 
of  familiar  use  in  Civil  matters,  it  was  natural  to  carry 
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it  into  Religious*  Hence,  we  see  God  giving  his  instruc-^ 
tions  to  the  Prophet,  and  the  Proplxt  delivering  God  s 
commands  to  the  People,  in  this  very  manner.  Thus  far 
tlie  nature  of  the  action,  both  in  civil  and  religious 
matters,  is  exactly  tlic  sanie- 

But  in  Religion  it  sornctinjcs  happens  that  a  stand- 
ing Information  is  necessary,  and  there  the  Action  must 
be  continually  repeated  :  This  is  done  by  holding  out 
the  particular  Truth  (thus  to  be  preserved)  in  a  reli- 
gious Rile.  Here  then  the  Action  begins  to  change  its 
nature;  and,  from  a  mere  significative  mark,  of  on\y  arbi- 
trary/ import  like  words  or  letters,  becomes  an  action 
of  moral  import,  and  acquires  the  new  name  of  type. 
Thus  God,  intending  to  record  the  future  sacrifice  of 
Christ  in  Action,  did  it  by  the  periodic  Sacritice  of  a 
lamb  wit  bout  blemish.  This  was  not  onereli/  and  so 
directly  significative  of  Christ  (like  the  Command 
to  Abraham);  but  being  a  religious  Rite,  and  so  having 
a  moral  import,  it  ^^as  typical,  though  not  directly 
significative,  of  him.  The  very  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Temporal  rewards  of  the  La^v  ;  they  were  properly 
typical  of  the  Spiritual  rewards  of  the  Gospel,  and  had 
a  moral  import  of  their  own,  as  being  the  real  sanction 
of  the  Law. 

Again,  It  hath  been  shewn*,  how,  in  the  gradual  cul- 
•tivation  of  Speech,  the  expression  by  Action  was  im- 
proved and  refinec'  into  an  allegory  or  Parable;  in 
which  the  words  carry  a  double  meaning;  having,  besides 
their  obvious  sense  wliich  serves  only  for  tlie  Envelope, 
one  more  material,  and  hidden.  Willi  this  figure  of 
speech  all  the  moral  writings  of  Antiquity  abound.  But 
when  this  figure  is  transferred  from  Civil  use  to  Religious, 
and  employed  in  the  writings  of  inspired  Men,  to  convey 
information  of  particular  circumstances  in  two  distinct 
Dispensations,  to  a  people  who  had  an  equal  concern  in 
both,  it  is  then  what  we  call  a  double  sense;  and 

•  In  the  preceding  volume. 
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undergoes  the  very  same  change  of  its  nature  that  an 
crpressive  action  underwent  when  converted  into  a  Type; 
tliat  is,  both  the  meanings,  in  the  double  sense,  arc 
of  moral  import ;  whereas  in  the  Ailegory,  one  only  of 
the  meanings  is  so  :  AnA  -this  (which  arises  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  tlieir  conversion,  from  Civil  to  Religious 
matters)  is  the  only  difference'  between  e.rpressi've  ac- 
tions and  types;  and  between  allegories  and  double 

SENSES. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  as  types  are  only  reli- 
gious expressive  Actions,  and  double  senses  only  re- 
ligious Allegories,  and  neither  receive  any  change  but 
what  the  very  manner  of  bringing  tliose  Civil  figures  into 
Religion  necessarily  induces,  they  must  needs  have,  in 
this  their  tralatitious  state,  the  same  logical  fitness 
they  had  in  their  natural*.  Therefore  as  expressive 
actions,  and  Allegories,  in  Civil  discourses,  are  esteemed 
proper  and  reasonable  modes  of  information,  so  must 
TYPES  and  DOUBLE  SENSES  in  RcUgious ;  for  the  end 
of  both  is  the  same,  namely,  communication  of 
KNOAVLEDGE.  The  couscqucnce  of  this  is,  that  ]\Ir. 
Collins  s  proposition,  that  a  secondary  or  double  sense  is 
enthusiastical  and  unscholastic  (the  necessary  support  of 
his  grand  Argument)  is  entirely  overthrown. 

This  is  the  true  and  simple  oiigin  of  types  and 
double  senses  •  which  our  adversaries,  throudi  imo- 
ranee  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Speech,  and  unacquain- 
tance  with  ancient  Manners,  have  insolently  treated  as 
the  issue  of  disteni{)ered  brains,  and  the  fondlings  of 
Visionaries  and  Enthusiasts. 

II.  Having  thus  shewn  their  logical  propriety,  or  that 
they  are  rational  Modes  of  information,  I  come  now  to 
vindicate  their  Religious  use,  and  to  shew  that  they  are 
well  suited  to  that  R,ehgion  in  which  we  find  thciu  em- 
ployed. An  Objection  which,  I  conceive,  may  be  made 
to  this  use,  will  lead  us  naturally  into  our  Argument. 
*  See  note  [X]  at  the  end  nf  this  Book: 
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The  objection  is  this:  "  It  hath  been  shewn*,  that  these 
obUque  jNlodes  of  converse,  though  at  first  invented  out 
of  iiecesdty,  for  general  information,  were  employed,  at 
length,  to  a  jnystcrious  secretion  of  kiwxckdge ;  which 
though  it  might  be  expedient,  useful,  and  even  neces- 
sary both  in  CIVIL  MATTERS  aud  in  falsk  uELioioy, 
could  never  be  so  in  jmoual  matters,  and  in  the 
TRUE  Religion;  for  this  having  nothing  to  hide  from 
any  of  its  followers,  Tj/pos  imd  Double  semes  (the  same 
niysterious  conveyance  of  knowledge  in  Sacred  matters, 
which  Allegoric  uwds  or  Actiom  are  in  Civil)  were  alto- 
gether unfit  to  be  employed  in  it." 

To  this  I  answer,  'ilie  Jewmsh  uelk-iox,  in  which 
these  Ti/pcs  aud  Secondary  senses  are  to  be  found,  wa4 
given  to  one  single  People  only  ;  just  as  the  Chkisti  ax 
is  offered  to  all  Mankind  :  Now  the  (Christian,  as  Mr. 
Collins  t  himself   labours  to  prove,  professes  to  b(j 
grounded  on  the  Jewish.    If  therefore  Christianity  was 
not  only  professedly,  but  really  grounded  on  Judaism 
(and  the  supposition  is  strictly  logical  in  a  defence  of 
Types  and  Double  soise-f,  whose  l  eality  depends  on  the 
reality  of  that  relation)  then  Judaism  was  preparatory 
to  Christianity,  and  Christianity  tiie  ultimate  end  of 
Judaism  :  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  should 
be  an  intire  silence  concerning  this  idtimate  Ileligion 
during  the  preparatory,  «  hen  the  notice  of  it  v\  as  not 
only  highly  proper,  but  very  expedient ;  i .  First,  to  draw 

*  In  the  |»rccftli!U!;  voliiitie. 

f  "  Christianitii  is  founded  on  JudaMii,  anJ  liic  New  Testament 
"  on  the  Old;  and  .Iesus  h  the  person  said  in  tlie  New  '1  estaineiit 
"  to  be  promised  in  the  Old,  under  the  characttir  ol'  the  Mkssiaii  of 
"  the  Ji  ws,  who,  as  such  only,  claims  tlie  obtdiuuce  and  .submission 
"  of  the  world.  Accordingly  it  ih  the  dcsii^n  of  t!;e  authors  of  the 
"  A'fU',  to  prove  all  the  parts  of  Ciirklianify  fronithe  Old  'I'estainent, 
"  v;hich  is  said  to  contain  the  "ivorih  of  ett  ntal  lift',  and  to  represent 
"  j'isus  and  his  apostles  -a^  fulfilling  by  their  mission,  doctrines,  and 
"  works,  the  predictions  of  the  Prophets,  the  historical  parts  of  the 
"  Old  'I'estament,  and  the  Jewish  Law  ;  which  last  is  cxpre.selv  said 
"  to  prophesy  of,  or  test  fy  Christianity."  Grounds  and  lleasonv, 
&c,  pp.  4,  5.  . 
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those  under  the  preparatory  Religion,  by  just  degrees  to 
the  uhiniate ;  a  provision  the  more  necessary,  as  the 
nature  and  genius  of  the  two  Rehgions  w  ere  different,  the 
one  carnal,  the  other  spiritual :  2.  Secondly,  to  aftbrd 
convincing  evidence  to  future  Ages,  of  the  truth  of  that 
Ultimate  Religion;  which  evidence,  a  circumstantial  pre- 
diction of  its  advent  and  nature  so  long  beforehand, 
effectually  does  afford  *.    The  Ultimate  Religion  there- 
fore must  have  had  some  notice  given  of  it,  in  the  Pre- 
paratory: and  nothing  was  better  fitted  for  this  purpose 
than  the  hyperbolical  genius  of  the  Eastern  Speech. 
Thus,  when  Isaiah  says,  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto 
m  a  son  is  given,  and  the  gorernmejit  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulder:  And  his  name  shall  be  called,  f Fonder ful. 
Counsellor,  The  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father, 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  Mr,  Collins  observes,  it  is  the 
eastern  hyperbole  which  prevents  our  seeing  that  a 
.Tevvish  Monarch  is  literally  and  directly  spoken  of. 
Should  we  allow  this,  yet  we  still  see,  that  such  a  lan- 
guage was  admirably  fitted  to  connect  together  the  jirst 
and  second  Senses :   the  hyperbole  becoming  a  simple 
f^peech,  when  transferred  from  a  Je\s  ish  Monarch  to  the 
monarch  of  the  world. 

Our  next  inquiry  will  be,  in  what  manner  this  notice 
must  needs  be  given.  Now  the  nature  of  the  thing  shews 
us  it  could  not  be  directly  and  openly;  so  as  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  People,  at  the  lime  of  giving :  because 
this  would  have  defeated  God's  intermediate  purpose; 
which  was  to  train  them,  by  a  long  discipline,  under  his 
preparatory  Dispensation.  For,  this  being  a  Religion 
founded  only  on  temporal  Sanctions,  and  burdened  w  ith 
a  minute  and  tiresome  Ritual,  had  the  People  known  it 
to  be  only  preparatory  to  another,  founded  on  better 
promises  and  easier  Observances,  they  would  never  have 
born  the  yoke  of  the  Law^,  but  ^^•ould  haVe  shaken  off 
their  subjection  to  Moses  before  the  fulness  of  Time  had 
*  See  note  [Y]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
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brought  their  spiritual  DeUverer  amongst  thein ;.  as,  with- 
out this  knowledge,  they  were  but  too  apt  to  do,  on  every 
imaginary  prospect  of  advantage.    But  St.  Chrvsostom 
will  inforce  this  observation  with  more  advantage.  "  Had 
the  Jews  (says  he)  been  taught  from  the  beginning 
"  that  their  Law  was  temporary  and  to  have  an  end, 
"  they  would  have  certainly  desi)ised  it.    On  this  ac- 
"  count,  it  seemed  good  to  the  divine  Wisdom  to  throw 
"  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  the  Prophecies  which  related 
"  to  the  Christian  Dispensation  *."    This  information, 
therefore,  was  to  be  delivered  widi  caution  ;  and  con- 
veyed under  the  covert  language  of  their  present  Eco- 
nomy.   Hence  arose  the  fit  and  necessary  use  of  types 
and  SECOXDARY  SEN'SES.    For  the  only  safe  and  lasting 
means  of  conveyance  were  their  public  ritual,  and 
the  WRITINGS  OF  THE  PROPHETS.    And  a  Speaking 
action,  and  an  Allegoric  speech,  when  tiius  employed, 
had  all  the  secrecy  that  the  occasion  required.  AV^e 
have  observed,  that  in  the  simpler  use  of  speaking  by 
Action,  the  Action  itself  hath  no  moral  import :  and  so, 
the  information  having  but  one  moral  meaning,  that 
which  it  conveys  is  clear  and  intelligible.  But  where  a 
Rite  of  Religion  is  used  for  this  Speaking  action,  there 
the  action  hath  a  moral  import ;  and  so  the  information 
having  two  moial  meanings,  tiiat  wliich  it  conveys  is 
more  obscure  and  mysterious.    Hence  it  appears  that 
this  mode  of  speakit/g  by  action,  called  a  type,  it> 
exactly  fitted  for  the  information  in  question.    .lust  so  it 
is  again  with  the  secondary  sense  :  In  the  mere 
allegory,  the  representing  image  has  no  moral  import : 
in  the  aecondary  sense,  for  a  contrary  reason  (which  the 
very  term  imports),  tlie  representing  image  hath  a  moral 
import ;  and  so,  acquires  the  same  Jilting  obscurity  with 
iuformation  by  Types.    For  the  typical  Ritual,  and  the 
double  Prophecy,  had  each  its  obvious  sense  in  the 
present  nature  and  future  fortune  of  the  Jewish  Religion 
*  Ilorailia  prima,  De  prophetarum  obscuritate. 
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and  Republic.  And  here  we  are  easily  led  into  the 
essential  difference  (so  much  to  the  honour  of  Revela- 
tion) between  the  Pagan  Oracles  or  Prophecies,  and  the 
Jewish.  The  obscurity  of  the  Pagan  arose  from  the 
ambiguity,  equivocation  or  jargoji  of  expression  ;  the 
obscurity  of  the  Jewish  from  the  figurative  represen- 
tation OF  THINGS.  The  First  (independent  of  any 
other  Religion)  proceeded  from  ignorance  of  futurity ; 
the  Latter,  dependent  on  the  Christian,  proceeded  from 
the  necessity  that  those  to  whom  the  Prophecies  were 
delivered  should  not  have  too  full  a  kno^vledge  of  them. 

Dr.  Middleton,  indeed,  would  fain  persuade  us,  that 
the  Oracles,  or,  as  he  chuses  to  call  them,  the  Prophecies 
of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  were  neither  better  nor  worse, 
but  exactly  of  the  same  absurd  construction  widi  the 
Scripture  Prophecies.  He  would  hardly  venture  to 
controvert  \vhat  I  have  said  of  their  logical  fitness  and 
propriety,  as  a  mode  of  information  in  the  abstract, 
because  this  would  shew  him  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
progress  of  human  converse.  Much  less,  I  suppose, 
would  he  say,  that  this  mode  of  information  was  not 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Jewish  Religion ;  since  he 
owns  that  to  be  only  a  preparatory  System  calculated  to 
open  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  one  more  perfect;  and 
consequently,  that  it  must  be  so  contrived  as  to  connect^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  hide  from  the  vulgar  eye,  the 
two  parts  of  the  Dispensation,  and  the  relation  they 
have  to  one  anothen  Now  there  is  no  conceivable  way 
of  doing  this  but  by  types  and  secondary  senses.  What 
then  occasioned  tiiis  insult  upon  them?  That  which  sup- 
ports all  our  free  "^V^iters  in  their  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  Relimon,  their  mistaking  the  a  el  se  of  the  thincr 
for  the  thing  itself  ;  and  giving  the  interpretations 
of  men,  or  the  Doctrines  of  Churches,  for  Articles  of 
fiiith  or  Scripture  history.  What  hath  been  here  said 
will  shew  the  extreme  weakness  of  this  ingenious  man's 
parallel  between  the  Scripture  Prophecies  and  the  Oracles 
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of  the  Pythian  Apollo. — "  The  prophecies  of  the  Py- 
*'  thian  Apollo  (says  he)  were  indeed  obscure,  equivocal 
"  and  ambiguous,  admitting  not  only  different  but  con- 
"  trary  senses  ;  so  that  the  character  here  given  of  the 
"  Scripture  Prophecies  was  undoubtedly  true  of  theai, 
that  no  event  could  Test  rain  them  to  one  determinate 
"  sense,  when  they  zvere  originally  capable  of  many.  For 
"  if  the  obvious  sense  failed,  as  it  often  did,  to  the  ruin 
"  of  those  who  acted  upon  it,  there  was  another  always 
"  iu  reserve,  to  secure  the  veracity  of  the  Oracle  :  till 
"  this  very  character  of  its  ambiguous  and  aenigmatical 
"  senses,  confirmed  by  constant  observation,  gradually 
"  sunk  its  credit,  and  finally  detected  the  imposture*." 
The  Prophecies  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  uerc  obscure, 
equivocal  and  ambiguous.    And  this  (says  he)  was  the 
character  of  the  Scripture  Prophecies.    Just  otherwise, 
as  is  seen  above.    Scripture  Prophecies  were  obscure; 
but  the  obscurity  arose  neither  from  equivocation  nor 
ambiguity  (which  two  qualities  proceed  from  the  ex- 
pression) but  iroin  the  Jigurative  representation  of 
THINGS.    So  that  the  obscurity,  which  the  Pythian 
Oracle  and  the  Scripture  Prophecies  had  in  common, 
arising  from  the  most  different  grounds,  the  character 
given  of  the  Oracles,  that  no  event  could  restrain  them 
to  one  determinate  sense  w/ien  they  were  originally  capa- 
ble of  many,  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  Scripture  Pro- 
phecies, whatever  the  men  he  writes  against  (who  appear 
to  know  as  little  of  the  double  sense  of  Prophecies  as 
himself)  might  imagine.    For  though  equivocal  and  am- 
biguous expression  may  make  a  speech  or  writing, 
where  the  objects  are  unconfined,  capable  of  7nany 
senses,  yet  a  Jigurative  representation  of  things  can 
give  no  more  senses  than  two  to  the  obscurest  Prophecy. 
Hence  it  will  follow,  that  while  the  expedient  in  support- 
ing the  Pythian  Oracles,  by  having  a  sense  always  in 

*  Examination  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Discourses  on  Pro- 
phecy, &c.  pp.  89;  90. 
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reserve  to  satisfy  the  inquirer,  would  gradualhf  sink  their 
credit,  and  finalli)  detect  the  impostw-e ;  the  discovery 
of  a  SECONDARY  SENSE  of  Propliccy,  relative  to  the 
completory  Dispensation,  will  necessarily  tend  to  confirm 
and  establish  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture  Prophecy. 

Such  was  the  wonderful  economy  of  divine  Wisdom, 
in  connecting  together  two  dependent  Religions,  the  parts 
of  one  grand  Dispensation :  by  this  means,  making  one 
preparatory  of  the  other  ;  and  each  mutually  to  reflect 
light  u[)on  the  other.  Hence  we  see  the  desperate 
humour  of  that  learned  man,  though  very  zealous  Chris- 
tian *,  who,  because  most  of  the  i)rophecies  relating  to 
Jesus,  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  of  the  nature  described 
above,  took  it  into  liis  head  that  the  Bible  was  corrupted 
by  the  enemies  of  Jesus.  Whereas,  on  the  very  supposi- 
tion of  a  mediate  and  an  ultimate  Religion,  which  this 
good  man  held,  the  main  body  of  Prophecies  in  the  Old 
Testament  relating  to  the  New  must,  accordinsr  to  all 
our  ideas  of  fitness  and  expediency,  needs  be  prophecies 
with  a  double  sense.  But  it  is  the  usual  support  of 
folly  to  throw  its  distresses  upon  knavery.  And  thus,  as 
we  observed,  the  Mahometan  likewise,  who  pretends  to 
claim  under  the  Jewish  religion,  not  finding  the  doctrine 
of  a future  state  of  reii  ards  and  puni.shi/wnt^'m  the  Law, 
is  as  positive  that  the  Jews  have  corrupted  their  own 
scriptures  in  pure  spite  to  his  great  Prophet  f. 

III.  Having  thus  shewn  the  reasonable  use  and  great 
expediency  of  these  modes  of  sacred  information,  under 
the  Jewish  Economy  ;  the  next  question  is,  M'hetlier 
they  be  indeed  there.  This  we  sliall  endeavour  to  shew, 
— And  that  none  of  tlie  conmion  prejudices  may  lie 
against  our  reasoning,  the  example  given  shall  be  of 
TYPES  and  DOUBLE  SENSES  employed  even  in  subjects 
relating  to  the  Jezcish  dispensation  only. 

1.  The  whole  ordinance  of  the  passover  was  a  type 
of  the  redemption  from  Egypt.    The  striking  the  blood 

*  Mr.  Wliision.  t  See  note  [Z]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
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on  the  side-posts,  the  eating  flesh  with  unleavened  bread 
and  bitter  herbs,  and  in  a  posture  of  departure  and  ex- 
pedition. ^\ere  all  significative  of  their  bondage  and 
deliverance.  This  Mill  admit  of  no  doubt,  because  the 
Institutor  himself  has  thus  explained  the  Type — And 
thou  sJialt  shczc  thy  son  (says  he)  in  that  day,  say- 
ing, This  is  done  because  of  that  •which  the  Lord  did 
unto  me  when  1  came  forth  oat  of  Egx'pt.  And  it  shall  he 
for  a  sign  unto  thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  J  or  a  memorial 
between  thine  eyes ;  that  the  Lord's  laiv  may  be  in  tJiy 
mouth  :  for  u  ith  a  strong  hand  hath  the  Lord  brought 
thee  out  of  Egypt.  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  this  ordi- 
7iance  in  his  season  from  year  to  year  *.  As  therefore  it 
was  of  the  genius  of  tliese  holy  Rites  to  be  Typical  or 
significative  of  Gods  past,  present,  and  future  dispen- 
sations to  his  people,  we  cannot  in  the  least  doubt,  but 
that  jMoscs,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  those  im- 
portant considerations  explained  abo\  e,  would  have  told 
tliem  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  without  bltnush  w  as  a 
Tj/pe,  a  sign  or  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

•2.  With  regard  to  double  senses,  take  this  instance 
from  Joel :  who,  in  his  prediction  of  an  approaching 
ravage  by  Locusts,  foretells  likewise,  in  the  same  words, 
a  succeeding  desolation  by  the  Assyrian  army.  For  w  e 
are  to  observe  that  this  was  God's  method  both  in 
warning  and  in  punishing  a  sinful  people.  Thus,  when 
the  seven  nations  for  their  exceeding  wickedness  were  to 
be  exterminated,  God  promises  his  chosen  people  to 
send  hornets  before  them,  which  should  drive  out  the 
Hivite,  the  Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite  from  before 
them  '\.    Now  Joel,  under  one  and  the  same  Prophecy, 

contained 

*  Exod.  xiii.  8,  Sc  seq. 

t  Exod.  xxiii.  -^3.  This,  the  author  of  the  book  called  the 
"  Wisdom  of  Solomon"  admirably  paraphrases:—"  For  it  was 
"  tliy  will  to  destroy  by  the  hands  of  our  fathers  both  those  old 
*'  inhabitants  of  thy  holy  land,  whom  thou  hatedst  for  doing  most 
"  odious  works  of  witchcrafts,  and  wicked  sacrifices ;  and  also  those 

merciless  murderers  of  children,  and  devourers  of  man's  flesh, 

"  and 
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contained  in  the  first  and  second  Chapters  of  his  book, 
foretells,  £LS  we  say,  both  these  plagues ;  the  locusts 
in  the  primary  sense,  and  the  Assyrian  army  in  the 
secondary — "Anake,  ye  drunkards,  and  weep;  and  howl 
"  all  ye  drinkers  of  wine,  because  of  the  new  wine,  for  it 
"  is  cut  oiT  from  your  mouth.  For  a  nation  is  come  up 
"  u])on  my  land,  strong,  and  without  number,  whose 
"  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  lion,  and  he  hath  the  cheek- 
"  teeth  of  a  great  lion.  He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste, 
"  and  barked  my  fig-tree:  he  liath  mads  it  clean  bare, 
"  and  cast  it  away  :  the  branches  thereof  are  made 
"  wliite . . .  The  field  is  wasted,  the  land  mourneth ;  for 
*'  the  corn  is  wasted :  the  new  w  ine  is  dried  up,  the 
"  oil  languisheth.  Be  ye  ashamed,  O  ye  husbandmen  ; 
*'  houl,  O  ye  vine-dressers,  for  the  wheat  and  for  the 
"  barley ;  because  the  harvest  of  the  field  is  perished*. — > 
"  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion^  and  sound  an  alarm  in 
"  my  holy  mountain  :  Let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  tremble  :  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  comcth,  for  it  is 
"  nigh  at  hand  ;  A  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloominess, 
"  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness,  as  the  morning 
"  spread  upon  the  mountains :  a  great  people  and  a 
"  strong ;  there  hath  not  been  ever  the  like — A  fire  de- 
"  voureth  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  flame  burneth : 
"  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and 
"  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness ;  yea,  and  nothing 

"  shall 

"  and  the  feasts  of  blood,  with  their  priosts  out  of  the  midst  of  their 
"  idolatrous  crew,  and  the  parents  that  killed,  with  their  own  hands, 
"  souls  destitute  of  help :  That  the  land  which  thou  esleemedst 
*"  a,bove  all  other  might  receive  a  worthy  colony  of  God's  children. 
"  Nevertheless  even  those  thou  sparedstas  men,  and  did.st  send  wasps, 
"  Jorcniiiners  of  thine  haul,  to  destroy  them  by  little  and  little.  Not 
"  that  thou  wast  unable  to  bring  the  ungodly  under  the  hand  of  the 
"  righteous  in  battle,  or  to  destroy  them  at  once  with  cruel  beasts, 
"  or  with  one  rough  word:  But  executing  thy  judgments  upon  them 
"  by  little  and  little,  thou  gavest  them  place  of  repentance,  not 
"  being  ignorant  that  they  were  a  naughty  generation,  and  that 
"  their  malice  was  bred  in  them,  and  that  their  cogitation  would 
"  never  be  changed."    Chap.  xii.  ver.  3,  6:  seq. 

*  Chap,  i.  ver.  5,  &  seq. 
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**  shall  escape  them.    The  appearance  of  them  is  as 
"  the  appearance  of  horses ;  and  as  horsemen,  so  shall 
"  they  run.    Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of 
"  mountains  shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a  flame 
**  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble,  as  a  strong  people 
*'  set  in  battle  array.    Before  their  face  the  people  shall 
"  be  much  pained :  all  faces  shall  gather  blackness. 
"  They  shall  run  like  mighty  men,  they  shall  climb  the 
"  wall  like  men  of  war ;  and  they  shall  march  every  one 
"  on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks. 
"  Neither  shall  one  thrust  another,  th"y  shall  walk  every 
"  one  in  hii  path :  and  when  they  fall  upon  the  sword, 
"  they  shall  not  be  wounded.    They  shall  run  to  and 
*<  fro  in  the  city;  they  shall  run  u|ion  the  wall,  they 
*'  sh.all  climb  up  upon  the  houses  ;  thev  shall  enter  in  at 
**  the  windows  like  a  thief  The  earth  shall  quake  before 
**  them,  the  heavens  shall  tremble ;  the  sun  and  the 
"  m.oon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their 
shining  *." 

The  fine  conversion  of  the  subjects  is  remarkable. 
The  prophecy  is  delivered  in  the  first  chapter, — Awake, 
ye  drunkards,  See.  and  repeated  in  the  second — Blou:  ye 
the  trumpet  iu  Z'lun,  &c.  In  the  first  chapter,  the 
LOCUSTS  are  described  as  a  people; — For  a  nation  is 
come  up  upon  my  land,  strong  and  without  number.  But, 
tliat  we  may  not  be  mistaken  in  the  prijiary  sense, 
namely  the  plague  of  locusts,  the  ravages  described  are 
the  ravages  of  insects  :  They  lay  icaste  the  'vim,  they 
bark  the  Jig-tree,  make  the  branches  clean  bare,  and 
•wither  the  corn  and fruit-trees.  In  the  second  chapter, 
the  hostile  people  are  described  as  locusts: — as  the 
!\ioRNiNG  SPREAD  upox  THE  MOUNTAINS.  The  ap- 
pearance of  them  is  as  the  appearance  af  hors€S,  and  as 
horsemen  so  shall  they  run,  as  a  strong  people  set  in 
battle  array.  They  shall  run  like  mighty  men,  they 
shall  climb  the  xvall  like  men  oficar.  But  that  we  may 
*  Chap.  ii.  ver.  i  to  lo. 

not 
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not  mistake  the  secondary  sense,  namely  the  invasion 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  they  are  compared,  we  see,  to  a 
mighty  army.    This  art,  in  the  contexture  of  the  Pro- 
phecy, is  truly  divine  ;  and  renders  all  chicane  to  evade 
a  double  sense  ineffectual.    For  in  some  places  of  this 
Prophecy,  dearth  bij  insects  must  needs  be  understood ; 
in  others,  desolation  by  xvar.    So  that  both  senses  are  of 
necessity  to  be  admitted.    And  here  let  me  observe,  that 
had  the  Commentators  on  this  Prophecy  but  attended  to 
the  nature  of  the  double  sense,  they  would  not  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  so  embarrassed  ;  nor  have  spent  so  much 
time  in  freeing  the  Prophet  from  an  imaginary  embarras 
(though  at  tlie  expence  of  the  context)  on  account  of  the 
same  Prophecy's  having  in  one  part  that  signification 
primary,  which,  in  another,  is  secondary.  A  circumstance 
60  far  from  making  an  inaccuracy,  that  it  gives  the  highest 
elegance  to  the  discourse  ;  and  joins  the  two  senses  so 
closely  as  to  obviate  all  pretence  for  a  division,  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Here  then  we  have  a  double 
SENSE,  not  arising  from  the  interpretation  of  a  single 
verse,  and  so  obnoxious  to  mistake,  but  of  a  whole  and 
very  large  descriptive  Prophecy. 

But  as  this  species  of  double  prophecy,  when  confined 
to  the  events  of  one  single  Dispensation,  takes  off  the 
most  plausible  objection  to  primary  and  sevondaiy  senses 
in  general,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  another  in- 
stance of  it,  which  shall  be  taken  from  a  Time  when  one 
would  least  expect  to  find  a  double  prophecy  employed,  I 
mean,  under  the  Gospel  Dispensation.  I  have  observed, 
somewhere  or  other,  that  the  Economy  of  Grace 
having  little  or  nothing  to  hide  or  to  shadow  out,  like  the 
Law,  it  had  small  occasion  for  typical  Rites  or  Cele- 
brations, or  for  Prophecies  with  a  double  seme ;  and  that 
therefore  they  are  not  to  be  expected,  nor  indeed  are  they 
to  be  found,  under  the  Gospel. 

Yet  the  example  I  am  about  to  give  is  an  illustrious 
exception  to  this  general  truth.    The  explanation  of  this 
2  example 
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cxampte  will  rectify  a  great  deal  of  embarras  and  mistake 
concerains;  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  support  the  general 
Truth.  The  Prophecy  I  mean,  is  that  in  which  Jesus 
foretels  his  first  and  second  comixg  in  Judgment, 
not  only  under  the  same  ideas,  but  in  one  and  the  same 
Pi'ediction,  as  it  is  recorded,  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  by 
^latthew,  Mark,  and  Luke;  though  omitted  by  St.  John, 
for  the  reason  hereafter  to  be  dven. 

But  to  comprehend  the  full  import  of  this  Prophecy, 
it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  occasion  of  it.  Jesus, 
after  having  \^•armly  upbraided  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
whom  he  found  in  the  Temple,  with  their  superstitious 
abuses  of  the  Law;  with  their  aversion  to  be  reformed ; — 
and  their  obstinate  rejection  of  their  promised  Messiah  ; 
left  them  with  a  dreadful  denunciation  of  the  ruin* then 
hanging  over  their  Civil  and  Religious  Policy.  His  Dis- 
ciples, who  followed  him  through  the  Temple,  greatly 
aifected  with  these  threats,  and  yet  possessed  with  the 
national  prejudice  of  the  Eternity  of  the  Law,  pointed  as 
he  passed  along,  at  the  Temple  Buildings,  and  desired 
him  to  observe  the  stupendous  solidity  and  .magnificence 
of  the  Work.  As  much  as  to  say,  "  Here  are  no  marks 
of  that  speedy  destruction  which  you  have  just  now  pre- 
dicted :  on  the  contrary,  tiiis  mighty  Mass  seems  calcu- 
lated to  endure  till  the  general  dissolution  of  all  things." 
To  which,  Jesus,  understanding  their  thoughts,  replied, 
that  in  a  very  little  time  there  should  not  be  left  me  stone 
npon  cniotlicr,  of  all  the  wonders  they  saw  before  them. 
And  from  thence  takes  occasion  to  prophesy  of  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  Nation.  But  as  the  bare  pre- 
diction of  the  ruin  of  that  splendid  Economy  would  be 
likely  to  scandalize  these  carnal-minded  men,  while  they 
saw  nothing  erected  in  its  stead,  by  their  INIessiah  and 
Deliverer,  it  seemed  good  to  divine  Wisdom  to  repre- 
sent this  destruction  under  the  image  of  their  Messiah's 
coming  to  execute  judgment  on  the  devoted  City,  and  of 

*  Matt,  sxiii.    Mark  xii.  34.    Luke  xvi.  25. 

his 
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his  raising  a  new  Econoiuy  on  its  ruin ;  as  was  done 
tlieestablishmentof  the  Christian  Policy". 

But  vet,  as  this  was  to  be  unattended  with  the  circum- 
stances  of  exterior  grandeur,  Ilerelieveii  the  picture  of  tlic 
Church-militant,  erected  on  his  coining  to  judge 
Jerusalem,  with  all  the  splendours  of  the  Church- 
triumphant,  which  i\ere  to  be  displayed  at  his  second 
coming  to  judge  the  World.  And  this,  .which  was 
so  proper  for  the  ornament,  and  useful  for  the  dignity  of 
the  Scene,  was  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  Sub- 
ject, which  was  a  full  and  entire  view  of  the  Dispensation  of 
Grace.  Thus,  as  Joel  in  one  and  the  same  descrip- 
tion had  combined  the  previous  ravages  of  the  Ix>cusls 
with  tlie  succeeding  devastations  of  the  iVssyrians,  so 
here,  Jesus  hath  embroidered  into  one  Piece  the  inter- 
mediate judgment  of  the  Jews,  and  the  final  judgment 
of  mankind  f. 

Let  us  now  see  what  there  was  in  the  notions  and  lau-^ 
guage  of  the  Jewish  People,  that  facilitated  the  easy  in- 
troduction of  the  secondary  sense  ;  and  gave  the  style, 
which  was  proper  to  that  sense,  an  expressive  elegauce 
when  applied  to  the  primary. 

The  Jews,  besotted  with  their  fancied  Eternity  of  tlie 
Law,  had  entertained  a  notion  that  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  was  to  be  immediately  followed  with  the  de- 
atruction  of  the  World.  This  made  the  closeness  in  the 
connexion  between  the  primary  and  secondary  sense  of 
the  descriptive  prophecy,  easy  and  natural ;  and  as  it 
made  the  two  destructions  scarce  dividual,  so  it  left  no 
room  to  distinguish,  in  any  formal  manner,  between  the 
Jirsjt  and  second  coining  in  Judgment.  •     ,  i 

The  old  propJuitic  language  was  of  equal  use  and  ad' 
vantage  to  interweave  the  two  senses  into  one  another, 
which  the  notion  here  mentioned  had  drawn  together  and 
combined.    The  change  of  JNIagistracy,  the  fall  of  King- 

*  See  Julian,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  his  attempt  to  rebuiJci  tiie 
Temple. 

t  Matt.  X3?iv.    Mark  xiii.    Luke  xxi. 

doms, 
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doms,  and  the  revolutions  of  States,  are  described,  in  the 
old  language  of  inspiration,  by  disasters  in  the  Heavens, 
by  the  fall  of  Stars,  and  by  eclipses  of  the  greater  Lumi- 
naries. This  admirably  served  the  purpose  of  conveying 
both  events  under  the  same  set  of  images ;  indeed,  under 
one  and  the  same  description  ;  namely,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  figurative  sense;  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  world  in  the  literal. — The  sun  shall 
be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light :  and 
the  stars  of  heaven  shall  fall,  and  the  poxcers  that  are 
in  heaven  shall  he  shaken.  And  they  shall  see  the  Son  of 
maji  coining  in  the  Clouds  with  great  power  and  glory*. 

So  that  we  see,  the  representation  of  a  double  sense  in 
this  Prophecy  hath  all  the  ease,  and  strength,  and  art, 
which  we  can  conceive  possible  to  enter  into  a  sacred  in- 
formation of  this  nature.  And  the  close  contexture  of 
its  parts  is  so  far  from  obscuring  any  thing  in  the  two 
great  correlative  pictures,  portrayed  upon  it,  that  it  serves 
to  render  each  more  distinct,  and  better  defined.  Diffe- 
rent indeed  in  this  from  most  of  the  Jewish  Prophecies 
of  the  same  kind :  And  the  reason  of  the  difference  is 
obvious.  In  the  Jewish  Prophecies,  the  secondary  sense, 
relating  to  matters  in  anotlier  Dispensation,  was  of  neces- 
sity to  be  left  obscure,  as  unsuitable  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  time  in  which  the  Prophecy  was  delivered.  Whereas 
the  Jirst  and  secondary  senses  of  the  Prophecy  before 
us,  were  equally  objective  to  the  contemplation  of  Christ's 
Disciples ;  as  the  two  capital  parts  of  the  Dispensation 
to  which  they  were  now  become  subject. 

But  it  will  be  said,  "  That  before  all  this  pains  had 
been  taken  to  explain  the  beauties  of  the  double  sense, 
we  should  have  proved  the  exist€7:ce  of  it ;  since,  accord- 
ing to  our  own  account  of  the  matter,  the  magnificent 
terms  employed,  which  are  the  principal  mark  of  a 
SECONDARY  sense,  are  the  common  prophetic  Language 
to  express  the  subject  of  the  primary  :  And  because, 

*  Mark  xiii.  24 — a6.     Matt.  xxiv.  29,  30. 

when 
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when  Jesus,  in  few  words,  rei>cats  the  svibstancc  of  this 
Prophecy  to  the  liigh-Fricst,  on  tlie  like  occasion  for 
which  iic  delivered  it  at  large  to  fiis  Disciples,  he  de- 
scribes the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  those  high  terms 
from  whence  the  skcondaky  sense  is  inferred:  for  when 
Jesus  was  accused  of  threatening,  or  of  designing  to 
destroy  the  Temple,  and  was  urged  by  the  High-Priest  to 
make  iiis  delence,  he  says — Ilereaftcr  shall  ye  see  the 
Son  of  )jian  siit'uig  on  the  right  hand  of  poru'er,  and 
coming  in  the  chnid'<  of  heaven'"' ;  wiiich  words  the  con- 
text necessarily  confines  to  his  coming  in  judgement  on 
Jerusalem."' 

To  this  I  answer,  That  it  uas  nut  for  fear  of  being  put 
to  tlie  jjroof,  that  it  was  taken  for  granted  tiiat  this  Pro- 
phecy had  a  double  sense,  a  primary  and  a  secondary ; 
because  it  is  only  quoting  a  passage  or  two  in  it,  to 
shew  that  it  must  necessarily  be  confessed  to  have  botL 

1.  That  Jesus  prophesies  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, appears  from  the  concluding  words  recorded  by  all 
the  three  Evangelists — Verilif,  1  saij  mito  you,  that  thi^ 
GENERATION  shdll  tiot  juiss  a'uai)  till  ALL  these  thing'* 
he  done  or  j\dJiUed'\.  Hence,  by  the  way,  let  n^e  observe, 
that  this  fulfilling  in  the  primary  sense  being  termed  the 
fuljilling  all,  seems  to  be  tlie  l  eason  why  St.  John,  who 
wrote  his  Gospel  after  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
hath  omitted  to  record  this  Propiiecy  of  his  Master, 

2.  That  Jesus  at  the  same  time  speaks  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  World,  at  his  coining  to  judge  it,  appearaf 
likeuise  from  his  own  words  recorded  by  the  saixie 
Evangelists— JS-i^i"  of  that  day  and  hour  hnorveth  no  man\ 
no  not  the  Angels  of  heaven,  neither  the  San,  but  the 
FatherX-  For  if  the  Whole  be  be  understood  only 
of  one  single  event,  then  do  these  t^'.o  texts  expressly 
contradict  one  another;  the  first  telling  us  that  the  event 
eiiould  come  to  pass  near  the  close  of  that  very  genera- 

•  Matt,  xxvi.  G4.    Mark  xjv,  6a.     Luke  xxii.  6y. 
t  Matt.xxiw  34,     Mark  xjji.  30,     Luke  xxi,  3^, 
i  Uv^yk  xJ;i.  3?, 

tion; 
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tion  ;  the  latter  telling  us  that  the  time  is  unkno'A  n  to  all 
men,  nay  even  to  the  Angels  and  to  the  Son  himself: — ■ 
then  does  the  last  quoted  text  expressly  contradict  the 
Prophecy  of  Daniel  *,  that  very  Prophecy  to  which 
Jesus  all  the  way  refers ;  for  in  that  prophecy,  the  do}) 
and  hour,  that  is,  the  precise  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  is  minutely  foretold. 

Hence  it  follows  that  this  famous  Prophecy  hath 
indeed  a  double  sense,  the  one  primary,  and  the  other 
secondary. 

It  is  true,  the  infant-Church  saw  the  destruction  of  the 
world  so  plainly  foretold  in  this  Prophecy,  as  to  suffer 
an  error  to  creep  into  it,  of  the  speedy  and  instant  con- 
summation of  all  things.  Tiiis,  St.  Paul  found  necessary 
to  correct — Noxv  I  beseech  yaii,  says  he,  that  ye  be  not 
soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  troubled,  as  that  the  day  of 
Christ  is  at  hand,  &c.'j'  And  it  was  on  this  account, 
I  suppose,  that  St.  Luke,  who  wrote  the  latest  of  the 
three  Evangelists,  records  this  Prophecy  in  much  lower 
terms  than  the  other  two,  and  entirely  omits  the  words  in 
the  text  quoted  above,  which  fixes  the  secondary  sense  of 
the  Prophecy — of  that  day  and  hour,  &c. 

If  St.  Paul  exhorted  his  followers  not  to  be  shaken 
in  mind  on  this  account ;  his  fellow-labourer  St.  Peter, 
when  he  had  in  like  manner  reproved  the  scoffers,  who 
said,  where  is  the  provuse  of  his  coming?  went  still 
further,  and,  to  shew  his  follo\\ers  that  the  Church. was 
to  be  of  long  continuance  here  on  earth,  explains  to 
them  the  nature  of  that  evidence  which  juiure  times 
were  to  have  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  an  evidence 
even  superior  to  that  which  the  primitive  times  enjoyed 
of  miracles:]:;  JFe  have  also  a  more  sure  'icord  of 
PROPHECY  ;  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as 
unto  a  light  which  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day 
dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts^.  This 

•  Chap.  viii.  ver.  13,  14.  f  2.  Thess.  ii.  1.  &  seq. 

J  2  Peter,  i.  17.  §  Ver.  19. 

evidence 
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evidence  of  prophecy  is  justly  qualified  a  more  mre 
'U'ord*,  when  compared  to  miracles,  whose  demon- 
strative evidence  is  confined  to  that  age  in  \vhich  the 
power  of  them  was  bestowed  upon  the  Church  :  w  hereas 
the  prophecies  here  meant,  namely,  those  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John  f,  concerning  the  great  apostasy,  were  always 
fulfilling  even  to  the  last  consummation  of  all  things ; 
and  so,  affording  this  demonstrative  evidence  to  the  men 
of  all  generations. 

However,  if  from  this  prophecy  the  first  Christians 
drew  a  wrong  conclusion,  it  was  not  by  the  fault  of  the 
Divine  Prophet,  but  their  ow  n.  Jewish  Tradition  might 
at  first  mislead  the  followers  of  Jesus  to  believe  that  the 
destruction  of  the  "W  cild  was  very  soon  to  follow  the 
'destruction  of  Jerusalem  :  But  these  n:en  soon  put  off 
Tradition,  w  ith  tlie  Law :  And  Scripture,  which  was 
'then  recommended  to  them  as  their  only  study,  v.  ith 
the  DOUBLE  SEXSES  with  which  it  abounds,  might  easily 
fiave  led  them  to  a  d'lst'mctmi  of  i'nms  in  tliis  Prophecy, 
a  Prophecy  formed,  as  they  must  needs  see,  upon  the 
ancient  models. 

But  as  Providence  is  always  educing  good  out  of  evil 
(though  neither  for  this,  nor  any  other  reason,  is  evil 
ever  connived  at  by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  as  appears 
from  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul,  just  mentioned  above)  this 
error  was  fruitful  of  much  service  to  truth.  It  nourished 
and  increased  a  spirit  of  piety,  seriousness,  and  charity, 
which  wotiderfully  contributed  to  the  speedy  propagation 
of  the  Gospel. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  just  observe  (v.  hat  I  have 
always  principally  in  view),  that  this  explanation  of  the 
Prophecy  obviates  all  those  impious  and  absuid  insinu- 
ations of  licentious  men,  as  if  Jesus  was  led  cither  by 
craft  or  enthusiasm,  either  by  the  gloominess  of  his  own 

*  Bitcciorifcy,  more  "firm,  constant,  and  duniblo. 

f  See  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  c.  i.  of  his  Qbscrvatlons 
upon  the  Apocalypse  ot'  S^.  John. 

'  Vol.  VI.  F  ideas, 
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idcAS,  or  by  his  kiKOvv'leiSwe  of  the  ndvautage  of  inspiring 
sucii  hxlo  his  FoUowcns,  to  piopiic-sy  of  tlie  speedy 
destruction  of  the  W'^oiid. 

— Bnt  bv  strans^e  ill  foilinie  even  some  Bdierers.  as 
ViC  have  observed,  are  ou/iic  at  lcn«>th  fco  dei^y  the  very 
.existence,  of  dsmhle  sen-scv  -Mid  m  wulnry  prophecies.  A 
late  writer  iiatli  employed  soiiie  pages  to  ptxjclaim  iiis 
vittei*  disix-iief  of  ail  such  fancies-  i  shali  take  the  Uberty 
to  evaiuirse  tiiis  bold  j-cclifier  of  prcjudicea  :  not  for  any 
f hsnj»  fie  hath  opposed  lo  the  Priiici|>ies  here  iaid  down ; 
lor  L  dare  say  theAe  were  never  in  iiis  thoughts;  but  oaty 
to  shew,  that  all  he  bath  uiittcn  is  wide  of  the  purf>oise. : 
tboui^li,  to  say  ibi:  truth,  «o  wider  limn  the  notions  of 
tfKjse  whom  he  opposes ;  men  uho  contend  for  Types 
and  Secondary  Sicrsses  in  as  extravagant  a  uay  as  he 
ariiaes  a'/futisst  fcl/ejo:  that  is.  such  who  take  a  handJe 
{mm  tlsc  dfyctrivtc  of  ikii/ble  acmes  la  give  a  loose  to  tl'ic  | 
extravagancies  of  a  vague  imagination :  consequently  iris 
arjrinjients,  which  are  aiiacjl  agaiast  their  very  teing  and 
tisey  hokf  oaly  agaiast  tiieir  /ibusc.  AxiA  that  ahjm^ 
which  (Ahuxs.  iivdeed  have  urged  as  a  proof  against  the 
fc'A-c%  5ie.  sete  lf«us«lf  to*  conmte:  a  Jnighty  undertaking* 
a)Ki  ti\m  aiistakes  his  reasoaiiig  iot  a  ooniutation  of 
xht  mi'. 

iiiii  .IroiotsK'at  against  chubie  MmiV  in  Propbecics,  as 
far  as  I  Jiaderstasid  it,  oixiy  be  divided  into  tivo  parti, 

1.  llepHes  to  the  rr^sfioaiiig  of  otlicrs  for  double  ^mse^. 

2.  Bis  osi'u  iT.agonidg  agdiast  them. — With  his  lieplies 
I  fsave  «oir.s$?5!;  to  do  (except  'sihere  something  of  argu- 
mvnt  ft'gflkist  tiji  rmlity  of  double  seusfis  is  contained) 
becaa^e  diey  are  repiies  to  oo  rciisoniiigs  of  mine,  nor  to 
any  tijat  [  approve.  \  im'e  only  tii€i"eff)re  to  consider 
vihAt  he  bat-k  to  Kay  against  the  tliiug  itself. 

I,  flj.s.  ^iriii  sifgiJinent  a«;aiagt  nnw-c  senses  than  one, 
is  as  follows-—*^  Supposiiig  tliat  tiie  opinion  or  jud^;j,inenfc 

*  The  Priiic»t*.?.e'»  aatJ  {\%mt%\on  of  Matfual  and  Revealed  Religion, 
dktijxdy  cojisidered,  li.  221.  by  Dr,S)'kes, 

"  of 
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"  of  the  Prophet  or  Apostle  is  not  to  be  considered  in 
*'  matters  of  Frop/ieci/  more  than  tlie  judgment  of  a 
"  mere  amamiemis  is, — and  that  the  point  is  not  what 
"  the  opinion  of  the  amanuensis  vvas,  but  what  the  ind'iter 
"  intended  to  express;  yet  it  must  be  granted,  that  if 
"  God  had  any  views  to  some  remoter  events,  at  the 
"  same  time  that  the  \^ords  which  were  used  were 
"  equally  applicable  to,  and  designed  to  express,  nearer 
".events:  those  re??zo/er  events,  as  well  a&  the  nearer y 
"  were  in  the  intention  of  God  :  And  if  both  the  nearer 
"  and  remoter  events  were  equally  intended  by  God  in 
"  any  Proposition,  then  the  literal  sexse  of  them 

"  LS   NOT  the    OjN'E    NOR  THE    OTHER   SINGLY  AN"D 

"  APART.  BUT  BOTH  TOGETHER  must  be  the  tull  mcarT- 
"  ing  of  such  passages."  p.  219. 

— 77ien  the  literal  sense  <)f  them,  is  not  the  one  nor  the 
other  singly  and  apart  ^  hut  both  of  them  together,  &c.  i.  e. 
if  boih  together  make  up  but  one  literal  sense,  then  tliere 
is  neither  a  secondary  nor  a  doable  sense :  and  so  there  h 
an  end  of  the  controversy.  A  formidable  Adversary 
truly!  lie  threatens  to  ot'CrMrow  the  thing,  and  gives 
us  an  arguuient  against  the  propriety  of  the  name.  -Let 
him  but  allow  his  adversaries  liiat  a  nearer  i\.nd  o.  remoter 
event  are  both  the  subjects  of  one  and  the  same  Predic- 
tion, and,  I  suppose,  it  w  ill  be  inditierent  to  them  whethCi- 
he  call  it,  with  ttiem,  a  Prophecy  of  a  double  and  figura- 
tive sense,  or  they  call  it,  withiiim,  a  Prophecy  0)  a  single 
literal  sense :  And  he  may  be  thankful  for  so  much  com- 
plaisance ;  for  it  is  plain,  they  have  the  better  of  him 
even  in  the  propriety  of  the  name.  It  is  confessed  that 
God,  in  these  predictions,  might  have  vieus  to  nearer 
and  remoter  events :  now  these  nearer  and  remoter 
events  were  events  under  two  different  Dispensations, 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian.,  The  Prediction  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Jews,  who  had,  not  only  a  more  immediate 
concern  with  the  first,  but,  at  t'le.  time  of  giving  the 
Prophecy,  were  not  to  be  let  into  the  secrets  of  the 

F  2  othej: 
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othi^r :  Heiicc  the  prediction  of  the  nearer  exex\l  was 
piiO|?erlv  the  Rteral  or  pr'majy  sense,  as  given  for  tlie 
present  infovjaation  of  God's  Servants;  and  the  more 
remote  event  for  their  future  information,  aiid  ^  was  as 
properly  the  s-'condniy  seme,  ciiiled  with  great  propriety 
Jigurathe^  Jjecaiisc  conveyed  uwder  the  te)i)is  wiiich 
predirfcd  the  nearer  event  But  I  hope  a  jirst  and  a 
second^  a  literal  and  a  jignraihe^  may  both  together  at 
least  make  up  a  pol'ule  sekse.  Seldek  understood 
this  matter  better,  when  he  said,  The  Scripture  may 
"  have  more  senses  besides  the  literal^  because  Goo 
*'  understands  all  things  at  once;  but  a  man's  wiiting 
"  has  but  one  true  sense,  s^  hicii  is  tiiat  which  the  autlior 
"  meaiit  when  he  writ  it*/' 

2-  His  second  argumait  runs  thus, — Words  are 
**  the  signs  of  our  thoughts,  and  therefore  stand  for  tlie 
"  ideas  in  the  mi)id  of  him  tliat  us^  them.    If  tliai 
words  are  made  use  of  to  signify  tzso  or  imre  tlungs 
"  at  the  smie  time,  their  sigaificancy  is  really  lost  sxid 
*'  it  is  ifupossible  tx)  understand  tite  real  certain  intention. 
*^  of  him  tliaJfc  u;>es  them.    Vi^ere  G  od  therefore  to  dis- 
cover  any  tiiing  to  mankind  by  any  written  Revelation, 
aiKi  were  he  to  maie  use  of  such  teesis  as  stand 
tor  ideas  in  meiis  mindSj  he  must  speak  to  tliem  so  as 
to  be  Mndersfcood     tiiem.    Tiiey  must  have  in  tiieir 
minds  the  ideas  which  God  intended  to  excite  in  them, 
"  or  else  it  would  be  m  vain  to  attempt  to  make  dis- 
**  coveries  of  his  Will ;  and  tiie  terms  made  use  of  must 
be  suck  as  were  wont  to  raise  such  certain  ideas,  or 
^*  ebe  tijere  could  be  no  written  lievektion.    The  true 
"  sense  tlierefore  of  Akv  passage  of  Scripture  can  be 
"  bat  owe;  or  if  it  be  said  to  contain  more  senses  than 
"  one,  if  such  multiplicity  be  not  rev^eaied,  the  Revelation 
Leeomes  useless,  because  unintcUigible."  pp.  222,  223. 
may  talk  tvhat  they  please  of  the  obscurity  of 
Writers  wbo  have  two  senm,  but  it  has  been  my  fortune 
*  Tabk  Talk. 
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to  meet  with  it  much  oftener  in  those  who  have  mme. 
Our  Reasoner  has  Iiere  mistakcsi  tfie  vtry  Question, 
which  is,  ^vhether  a  Scripture  Puoposii  ios  (for  all 
Propheciesi  are  reducible  to  Propositions)  be  capable 
of  tw  o  senses ;  and,  to  support  the  negative,  he  labours 
to  j)rove  diat  m'ords  ok  terms  can  have  but  one. — If 
then  A\  ORiis  are  made  use  oj'  to  A-igni/'i/  txco  or  moj-e 
\  THINGS  at  the  same  time,  their  sigmjicancy  is  really 
lost — such  TERMS  US  sf 011(1  for  ideas  in  mens  minds — 
TEEMS  made  ase  of  must  be  such  as  are  uwit  to  raise 
such  certain  ideas— AW  this  is  readily  allowed ;  but  how 
wide  of  the  purpose,  may  be  seen  by  this  instance  : 
Jacob  says,  /  will  go  dozen  into  Sheoi  anto  mtf  son  mourn- 
ing. Now  if  SHEOL  signify  in  the  ancient  JIcbre-a\ 
only  the  Grave,  it  Avoiild  be  abusing  the  term  to  make 
it  signify  likewise,  with  the  vulgar  Latin,  in  injernum, 
because  if  words  (as  he  says)  be  made  to  signify  fxi  o  or 
mm  e  things  at  the  same  time,  their  signijicaucy  is  lost. — 
But  uhen  this  propositi  ox  of  tiie  Psalmist  comes  to  be 
interpreted,  Thou  •wilt  not  leave  my  sozd  in  Hell  [Siizol] 
jieiiher  wilt  thoii  sajfer  thy  hdly  one  to  see  coi^ruption ; 
though  it  literally  signifies  security  from  the  curse  of 
the  La\\',  upon  transgressors,  viz.  immature  death,  yet 
it  is  very  reasonable  to  understand  it  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead;  in  which, 
the  words  or  terms  translated  Soid  and  Helly  are  left  in 
the  meaning  they  bear  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  of  Bod,y 
and  Grave. 

But  let  us  suppose  our  Keasoner  to  mean  that  a 
f  PROPOSITION'  is  not  capable  of  tiro  senses,  as  perhaps  he 
did  in  his  confusion  of  ideas,  for  notwithstanding  his 
express  words  to  the  contrary,  before  he  comes  to  tiic 
end  of  his  argument,  he  talks  of  the  true  sense  of'  axy 
PASSAGE  hciftg  bat  one;  and  then  his  assertion  must  be, 
That  if  one  Proposition  have  tzco  Semes,  its  sig?njicancy 
is  really  lost ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  inukrsiand 
I'  the  real  certain  intention  of  him  that  uses  than;  cot- 
y  >'  ;]  sc^ncntlj/ 
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sequent  h/  Revelatmn  iv'ill  becojne  use/ess,  because  unin- 
tcUigible. 

Now  this  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  denv.  In  the  fol- 
lowing instances,  a  single  Proposition  was  intended  by 
the  writers  and  speakers  to  \\a\q  2i  double  sense.  The 
poet  Virgil  says, 

— "  Talia,  per  clypcum  Volcani,  dona  parentis 
"  IMiratur :  rerumque  ignarus,  imagine  gaudet, 
"  Attollexs  humero  famamque  et  fata  nepo- 

"  TUM*. " 

The  last  line  has  these  txco  senses :  First,  that  iEneas 
bore  on  his  shoulders  a  shield,  on  which  was  engraved  a 
prophetic  picture  of  the  flmie  and  fortunes  of  his  posterity: 
Secondly,  that  under  the  protection  of  that  piece  of 
armour  he  established  their  fame  and  fortunes,  and  was 
enabled  to  make  a  setllemcnt  in  Latium,  which  proved 
the  foundation  of  tlic  Roman  empire  f. 

Here  then  is  a  dnuhle  sense,  w  hich,  I  believe,  none  w  ho 
have  any  taste  of  Virgil  will  deny.  The  preceding  verse 
introduces  it  with  great  art, 

"  Jliratu?',  rerumque  ignarus  imagine  gaudet :" 
and  prepares  us  for  something  mysterious,  and  hid 
behind  the  letter. 

^On  Peter's  refusing  to  eat  of  elean  and  unclean  meats 
promiscuoasly,  in  the  vision  presented  to  him,  the  Holy 
Spirit  says,  IV hat  Gad  hath  eleansed,  that  eall  not  thou 
common  %.  The  single  proposition  is.  That  which  God  , 
hath  cleansed  is  not  common  or  impure;  but  no  one 
who  reads  this  story  can  doubt  of  its  having  this  double 
sense  :  i.  That  the  disti)iction  betxceen  cleaji  and  unclean 
meats  xcas  to  be  abolished.  2.  And  That  the  Gentiles 
zvere  to  be  called  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  Here 
then  the  true  sense  of  these  passages  is  not  one,  hut 
tzio :.  and  yet  the  intention  or  meaning  is  not,  on  this 

*  jEneid.  lib.viii.  in  fin. 
"  t  See  Note  [AA]  at  the  end  of  tliis  Book.       J  Acts  x.  15. 

account, 
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account,  the  least  obscured  or  lost,  or  rcnikred  doubtlul 
or  unintelligible. 

He  will  say,  perhaps,  "  thnt  tlie  vevy  nature  of  the 
subject,  in  lioth  cases,  deterujinre- the  two  sciisos  beri?  ex- 
plained." And  does  he  tiiink,  we  -^vill  not  say  the  same 
of  dozible  senses  in  the  Frophcck'y:?  Eut  he  seems  totake 
it  for  o^^nted,  that  Jndaisn)  and  Chi  istiaiiity  have  no  kind 
of  relation  to  one  another:  V,'hv  else  would  he  bving.  in 
discretlit  of  a  double  sense,  th  £e  t  \  o  verses  of  ^'irgii: 

"  Hi  motus  animoram,  atfiue  hspc  certHinina  fcinta 

"  Pulveris  exigui  jactu  coniposta  quiescnnt/' 
On  which  he  thus  descants — T/ic  zvords  arc  determl- 
7tate  and  clear. — Suppose  iiouc  a  viau  /im;i/ig  occnsmi  to 
speak  (yf  intenniithig  fevers  and  the  rufjk  nf  a  maus 
.spirits,  and  the  easii  cure  of  the  dkorder  by  puherizcd 
hark,  S^^c.  p.  225. — To  make  this  pertinent,  we  ninst 
suppose  no  jnore  relation  between  the  fortunes  of  t^ie 
Jewish  Church  and  the  Christianj  than  between  a  haftlc 
of  Bees,  and  the  iunndt  of  the  mmud  Spirits:  if  this 
were  not  his  meariing,  it  \yili  be  hard  to  know  what  was, 
unless  to  shew  his  happy  talent  at  a  parody. 

Eut  as  he  seems  to  delight  in  classictd  anthovities,  I 
will  give  him  one  not  quite  so  absurd;  where  i»c  hinistOf 
shall  confess  that  a  dntdtie  uteanlug  docs  ir»  fac  t  run  through 
oiie  of  the  hnest  Odes  of  Antiquity.  Horace  thus  ad-, 
tlresscs  a  crazy  ship  in  which  his  friends  had  embarked 
for  the  ^Egean  sea : 

O  navis,  referent  in  rnare  le  novi 
Fluctus !  6  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  occupa 
Foitum:  nonne  vides  ut 
Nudum  reujjgio  latus*,  &c. 
In  the  first  and  primary  sense,  he  describes  the  dangers 
of  his  friends  in  a  weak  unmanned  vessel,  and  in  a  tem- 
pestuous sea :  in  the  secomkri/,  the  dangers  of  the  Re- 
public in  entering  into  a  new  civil  war,  after  all  the  losses 
find  disasters  of  the  old.    As  to  the  sccondarif  seme, 
*  Hor.  Od.  hb.i.  Od.  14. 

V  4  which 
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which  is  ever  the  most  questionable  and  obscure,  w  e  have 
tiie  testimony  of  early  Antiquity  delivered  by  Quintilian; 
As  to  the  primary  sense,  the  following  will  not  suffer  us 
to  doubt  of  it : 

Nuper  solHcitum  qua?  niihi  tasdium, 

Nunc  dcsiderium,  curaque  non  levis, 
luterfusa  nitentes 

Vites  sequora  Cycladas. 
But  there  being,  as  we  have  shewn  above,  t\\'0  kinds  of 
allegories ;  (the  first,  viz.  the  proper  allegory ;  which 
hath  but  o;/e  realseu^e,  because  the  literal  meaning,  serving 
only  for  the  envelope,  and  without  a  moral  import*,  is 
not  to  be  reckoned;  the  second,  the  improper,  which  hath 
trco,  because  the  literal  meaning  is  of  mo7^o.l  import;  and 
of  this  nature  are  Prophecies  with  a  double  sense)  the 
Critics  on  Horace,  not  apprehending  the  different  natures 
of  these  two  kinds,  have  engaged  in  very  warm  contests. 
The  one  side  seeing  some  parts  of  the  Ode  to  have  a 
necessary  relation  a\  ith  a  real  ship,  contend  for  its  being 
purely  historical;  at  the  head  of  these  is  Tanuquil  Faber, 
^vho  first  started  this  criticism,  after  fifteen  centuries 
peaceable  possession  of  the  Allegory :  the  other  side,  on 
the  authority  of  Quintilian,  who  gi\  es  the  ode  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this  figure,  will  have  it  to  he.pur.ely  allegorical. 
Whereas  it  is  evidently  both  one  and  the  other;  of  the 
nature  of  the  second  kind  of  allegories,  which  have  .a 
double  sense;  and  this  double  sense,  which  does  not  in  the 
least  obscure  the  meaning,  the  learned,  reader  i^iay.  see^ 
adds  infinite  beauty  to  the  who'e  turn  of  the  Apostrophe. 
Had  it  been  purely  historical,  nothing  had  been  more 
cold  or  trifling;  had  it  been  pu7rly  allegorical,  nothing 
less  natural  or  gracious,  on  account  of  the  enprmous 
length  into  which  it  is  drawn.— Ezekiel  has  an  allegory  of 
that  sort  \^hich  Quintilian  supposes  this  to  be,  (namely, 
a  proper  allegory  with  only  one  real  sense)  and  he 
manages  it  with  that  brevity  and  expedition  wiiich  a  proper 

*  See  the  beginning  of  this  volume. 

allegory 
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ellcgorii  demands,  when  used  in  the  place  of  a  metaphor. 
Speaking  of  Tyre  under  tiic  image  of  a  Ship,  he  says. 
Thy  Rowers  have  brought  ihce  into  great  ivulcrs :  the 
cast  wind  hath  broken  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  Seas*, 
But  suppose  the  Ode  to  be  both  historical  and  allego- 
rical, and  that,  under  his  immediate  concern  for  his 
Friends,  he  conveyed  his  more  distant  apprehensions 
for  the  Republic  ;  and  then  there  appears  so  much  ease, 
and  art,  and  dignity,  in  every  period,  ^is  make  us  justly 
esteem  it  the  most  finished  composition  of  Antiquity. 

What  is  it  then  which  makes  tlie  double  sense  so  ridi-!- 
culous  and  absurd  in,  Hi  motiis  aiiimorum,  8^c.  and  so 
noble  and  rational  in,  O  Navis  referent,  &;c.  but  this. 
That,  in  the  latter  case,  the  subject  of  tlie  two  senses 
had  a  close  connexion  in  the  interests  of  the 
writer;  in  the  former,  none  at  all?  Now  that  which 
makes  two  senses  reasonable,  does,  at  the  same  time, 
always  make  them  intelligible  and  obvious.  But  if  this 
be  true,  then  a  double  sense  in  Prophecies  must  be  both 
reasonable  and  intelligible:  For  I  think  no  Believer  will 
deny  that  there  was  the  closest  connexion  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  systems,  in  the  Dispensations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. — Thi.s  will  shew  us,  with  what  know- 
ledge of  his  subject  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  en- 
dowed, when  he  endeavoured  to  discredit  Types  and 
Figures  by  this  wise  observation,  "  That  Scripture  Types 

and  Figures  have  no  more  relation  to  the  things 
"  said  to  be  typified,  than  to  any  thing  that  passes  now 
^'  in  France  f." 

3,  His  next  argument  runs  thus — "  If  God  is  dis' 
"  posed  to  reveal  to  mankind  any  truths — he  mustcon- 
"  vey  them  in  sucl>  a  manner  that  they  may  be  underr 
"  stood — if  he  speaks  to  men,  he  must  condescend  to 
"  their  infirmities  and  capacities — Now  if  he  were  t« 
"  contrive  a  Proposition  in  such  a  manner— that  the 

same  Proposition  should  relate  to  several  events;  the 
Chap,  xxvii.  ver.  26.  -f  \Voiks,  vol.  iii.  p.  306, 

"  consequence 
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consequence  would  be^that  as  often  as  events  happened 
which  a^-ecd  to  any  Proposition,  so  often  wotvid  the 
Hevektion  l>c  accomplished.    But  this  would  on\j 
serve  to  inerease  the  confusion  of  mai's  inimls,  and 
never  to  clear  up  any  Prophecy :  No  man  eouhi  sav 
"••what  was  intended  by  the  Spirit  of  God:   And  if 
*'i  MANY  events  were  intended,  it  would  be  the  sanic- 
'\  thinsras  if  no* event  was  intended  atalL  '  p.  226. 

I  all  along  suspected  he  vras  talking  ag-ainyt  what  he  did 
not  understand.  He  proposed  to  jnove  tiie  absurdity  of  a 
double  ov  secondarif  sense  (]).  221)  of  Propliedes,-  and 
now  he  tells  us  of  many  senses;  and  endeavotirs  to  sliew 
bow  this  would  make  Prophecy  useless.  But  sure  h<* 
should  have  knov/n,  what  the  very  phrase  itself  intimates,  ' 
that  no  prophetic  proposition  is  pretended  to  have  metre 
than  TWO  senses  :  And  feither,  that  tlie  subject  of  each  is. 
supposed  to  relate  to  txvo  connected  and  successive  Dis- 
jjensatioas  :  which  is  so  far  from  creating  amf  ctm fusion 
hi  mens  minds,  or  making  a  Prophecy  t(scic.u\  that  it 
caimot  but  streufgtten  and-  confinn  our  belief  of,  and  give 
fkubk  evidence  to,  the  divinity  of  the  Prediction.  Oiv 
the  contrary,  he  appears  to  think  that  what  ojthodox. 
Divines  naean  bv  a  second  sense,  is  the  same  with  what 
the  Scotch  Prophets  mean  by  a  second-  sight ;  the  seeing 
one  thing  after  another  as  long  as  the  imagination  will 
Iifild  out. 

4,  His  last  argument  is — Nor  is  it  any  ground  for 
siich  a  supposition,  that  the  Prophets  being  full  of 
"  THE  IDEAS  of  the  Messidh,  and  his  glorious  kingdom, 
"■•  MADE  USE  OF  IMAGES  taken  from  thence,  to  express 
the  pouits  upon  which  th.ey  had  occasion  to  speak. 
".  ,lM  om  tvhencesoever  they  took  their  ideas,  yet  wlien  they 
".-spoke  of  present  facts,  it  was preseni  facts  only  that 
"-  were  to  be  understood.  Common  language,  and  the 
"  Ogures  of  it,  and  tlic  manner  of  expression;  ilie  meta- 
"  phnrs,  the  hyperboles,  and  all  the  usual  forms  of  speech, 
"  arc  to  be  considered;   And  if  the  occasions  of  tlio 

"  expressioti 
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"  expression  are  taken  from  a  future  state,  yet  still  the 
"  Proposition  is  to  he  interpreted  of  that  one  thing  to 
which  it  is  particularly  api)licd."  p.  227, 
Oithodox  Divines  have  supported  the  reasonahleness 
and  prohahility  of  double  senses  hy  this  material  Obser- 
vation, that  tlie  inspired  Writers  were  fiiU  of  the  ideas 
of  the  Cliristian  Dispensation.  That  is,  there  being  a 
close  relation  between  the  Christian  and  tiie  Jewish,  of 
which  the  Christian  was  the  completion,  whenever  the 
Prophets  spoke  of  any  of  the  remarkable  fortunes  of  the 
one,  they  interwove  u  ith  it  tliose  of  the  other.  A  truth, 
which  no  man  could  be  so  hardy  to  deny,  who  believes, 
1.  That  there  is  that  relation  between  the  two  Religions : 
and,  2.  That  these  inspired  men  uere  let  into  the  nature 
and  future  fortunes  of  both.  See  now  in  what  manner 
our  Author  represents  this  observation.  It  is  no  ground, 
says  he,  Jar  a  double  sense,  that  the  Prophets  iccre  full 
of  the  ideas  of  a  Messiah  ujtd  his  glorious  kingdom,  and 
made  use  of  images  taken  from  the/we ;  [that  is,  tlsat  they 
ennobled  their  style  by  their  habitual  contemplation  of 
magnificent  ideas.]  For  (continues  he)  xvhencesoever 
tliey  took  their  ideas,  tchen  theij  spoke  of  present  faets, 
present  facts  alone  'were  to  be  underHood.  Coniniou 
language  and  the  figures  oj  it,  &c. —  Without  doubt,  from 
such  ^  fulness  of  ideas,  ix?,  only  raised  and  ennobled  their 
style,  it  could  be  no  more  concluded  that  they  meant 
future  facts,  w  hen  they  speak  of  present,  than  that  Virgil, 
because  he  wa?  full  of  the  magnificent  ideas  of  the 
Roman  grandeur,  where  lie  says,  Priami  Imperium — 
Diri'im  Domus,  Ilium,  Ingcns  gloria  Teuerorum^ 
meant  Rome  as  v\ell  as  Troy.  But  what  is  all  this  to 
the  purpose?  Orthodox  P)ivines  talk  of  -a.  fulness  of  ideas 
arising  from  the  Holy  Spirit's  revealing  the  mutual  de- 
pendency ?iX\A  future  fortunes  of  the  two  Dispensations; 
and  revealing  them  for  the  information,  solace,  and  support 
of  the  Christian  Church :  And  Dr.  Sykes  talks  of  a 
J'ulness  of  idfus  got  nobody  kno^vs  how,  and  used  nobody 

knows 
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i-HOWs  why, — to>  raise  (I  think  be  says)  their  sfyk  emd 
ennoble  their  images.  Let  him  give  some  good  accx)u.ij£ 
©f  this  representation,  and  then  we  may  be  able  to  dc- 
tcnnine,  if  it  be  worth  the  trouble,,  whether  he  here  put 
the  change  upon  himself  or  his  readers.  To  alt  this 
J>F.  Sykes  replies,  "  It  was  no  answer,  to  shew  that 

there  are  allegories  and  allegorical  interpretations, 
*'  for  these  \vere  never  by  me  denied.""  Exam.  p.  363. 
Why  does  he  tell  us  of  his  never  denyinj^  tdleg&vies^  vihen 
lie  is  called  upon  for  deny  ins  secomlary:  sen&e»  f  Does  he 
take  these  things  to  be  different  f  If  he  does,,  his  answer 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  he  is  only  charged,  in 
express  words,  with  denying  secondary  senses.  Docs  he 
take  them  to  be  the  same  f  He  must  tiicn  secondaru 
mises ;  and  so  give  up  the  question ;  that  is,  retract  the 
passages  here  quoted  from  hinj.  He  is  reduced  to  this 
dilemma,  either  to  acknoAvledge  that  be  first  writ,  or  that 
he  now  answers,  to  no  purpose  *. 

From  hence,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  goes  oa 
to  examine  particular  texts  urged  against  bis  opiaion  ; 
'Mth  which  I  have  at  present  Rothing  to  do:  first, 
i)ecduse  t'le  proper  suS>iect  of  this  section  is  the  general 
iutture  Oiily  of  types  and  double  senses  :  and  secondly, 
because  what  room  I  have  to  spare,  on  this  head,,  is  for 
a  much  welcomer  Guest,  whom  I  am  now  returning 
tO',  the  original  author  of  these  profound  Feasoi)ings, 
Mr.  Collins  himself. 

II. 

^Ve  have  shewn  that  tiipes  and  secondary  senses  are 
rational,  logical,  and  scholastic  modes  of  information: 
tiiat  they  were  expedient  and  highly  useful  under  the 
Jewish  Economy  :  and  that  they  are  indeed  to  be  found 
iu  the  Institutes  ef  tlic  Law  and  the  Prophets.  But  now 
it  wiii  be  objected,  "  tiiat,  as  tar  as  relates  to  the  Jewish 
Economy,  double  sense  may  be  allowed ;  because  the 
future  affairs  of  that  Dispensation  may  be  well  supposed 

♦  So*-  note  [BBJ  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
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to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  Prophet;  but  it  is  tm- 
reasonable  to  make  cue  of  the  .sen<;es  relate  to  a  4ifkmnt 
and  reiijote  Dis])ensatloii,  iieier  surely  in  his  thoughts. 
For  the  booli  of  ike  Old  Testammt  Q\lx.  Collijiis  tells  liss) 
^cem  the  smst  pla'ui  of  all  ancient  writings,  and  xvh£rtm 
there  appears  not  ihc  least  trace  of  a  Typical  or  Alkgmi- 
tal  mtention  in  the  Autkon-,  vr  in  miy  other  Jeu'S  of 
ihcir  tbue 

I  reply,  that  was  it  even  as  our  adversaries  suggest, 
that  all  the  Prophecies,  whicli,  ue  say,  relate  to  Jesus, 
relate  to  him  oiily  in  a  secondary  sense  ;  and  that  there 
«-ere  no  other  intimations  of  tlie  New  Dispensation  but 
what  syeh  Prophecies  coiivey ;  it  would  not  follow  that 
meh  sense  was  false  or  groundless,  Aiifi  tliis  I  liave 
*:-lear}y  sisevra  in  the  account  of  their  nature,  ©rigina3, 
and  use.  Thus  much  I  confess,  that  without  inirifjcles, 
in  oonfiriHatioti  of  sudi  -sense,  sonw}"  of  them  would  with 
difficulty  bo.  proved  to  iiave  it ;  because  v/c  have  shc'.vE, 
that  a  commodious  and  designed  obscurity  attends  both 
tlieir  liature  and  tlicir  use.  But  then.  This  let  me  <tdd, 
and  these  Pretenders  to  superior  reason  would  d/j 
to  consider  it,  that  the  autliority  of  divine  Wisduai  £s 
ratioj^aily  forces  tlie  assent  to  a  iktvrmincd  meaning  of 
an  obscure  and  doubtful  Proposition,  as  any  other  Jiind 
of  k)j^cal  evidence  whatsoever. 

But  diis  which  is  here  put,  is  by  no  means  the  case 
For  we  1.  That  some  of  tise  Prophecies  relate  to 
Jesus  in  a  primary  sense.  2.  Unit  besides  tliesc,  tli«  e 
are  in  tiie  prophetic  Writings  the  most  clear  and  certain 
intimations  of  the  Gospel  Economy^  which  are  alone 
sufficient  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  tlie  secondary. 

L  That  soiiE  Prophcf  ies  relate  to  the  Mf-ssiah  in 
A  primary  sense,  hath  bwn  invincibly  proved  by  many 
Earned  men  before  me:  I  shall  mention  therefore  but 
one;  and  that,  only  because  Mr.  Collins  hath  made 
s«me  remarks  upon  it,  which  will  attbrd  occasion  tor  a. 

*  prounds,  p.  82.       f  $ee  note  [CC]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

farther 
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farther  illustration  of  the  subject.  Jesus  declares,  of 
John  the  Baptist — Thin  is  the  Elias  that  kyav  /b/'  to 
come.  "  M' herein  (says  the  Author  of  the  Grounds,  &c.) 
"  he  is  supposed  to  refer  to  these  words  of  Malachi, 
"  Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  Prophet  before  the 
"  coming  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord ; 
"  which,  according  to  their  literal  sense,  are  a  Pro- 
"  piiesy  that  Elijah  or  Eiias  was  to  come  in  person,  and 
*'  therefore  not  literal r  v  but  :\iystically  fulfilled 
"  in  John  the  BaptistT  pp.  47,  48.  And  again,  in  his 
Sche7ne  of  literal  Prophecy  considered,  speaking  of  this 
passage  of  Ulalachi,  he  says,  "  But  to  cut  off  all  pretence 
"  for  a  literal  Prophecy,  I  observe,  first.  That  the  literal 
*'  interpretation  of  this  place  is,  that  Elias,  the  real 
"  Elias,  w'as  to  come.  And  is  it  not  a  most  pleasant 
"  literal  interpretation  to  make  Elias  not  signify  Elias, 
"  but  somebody  avIio  resembled  him  in  qualities.- — 
"  Secondly  I  observe,  that  the  Septuagint  Translators 
"  render  it,  Elias  the  1'ishbite, —  and  that  the  Jews, 
"  since  Christ  s  time,  have  generally  understood,  from 
"  the  passngc  before  us,  that  Ehas  is  to  come  in  person. — 
*'  But  John  Baptist  hiniself,  who  mu?t  be  supposed  to 
"  know  who  he  was  himself,  when  the  question  was 
*'  asked  him,  ichtther  he  iras  Elia.s,  denied  himself  to  be 
"  Elias ;  and  when  asked  who  he  was,  said,  he  was  the 
"  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  ^\  ilderness,  S^x.  which  is  a 
"  passage  taken  from  Isaiah.  ^  p.  127. 

1.  The  first  thing  observable  in  these  curious  remarks 
is,  that  this  great  Advocate  of  Infidelity  did  not  so  much 
as  understand  the  terms  of  the  question.  The  \\ords, 
says  he,  according  to  their  literal  sense,  are  a  Prephesy 
that  Elijah  was  to  come  in  person,  and  thercjore  not 
literally  but  mystically  fuljilled  in  John  the  Baptist.  lie 
did  not  so  much  as  know  the  meaning  of  a  primary  and 
secondary  sense,  about  which  he  makes  all  this  stir. 
A  secondary  sense  indeed  implie  s  a  Jigurative  interpre- 
tation ;  a  primary  implies  a  literal:  But  yet  i\m  primary 

SENSE 
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SENSE  doGS  not  CKclwh  figurative  terms.  The  primary 
oo"  literal  sense  of  tlie  J^rophccy  iis  q-iicstioa  is.  that, 
ijctbrc  the  great  asid  tci-i  iblc  day  of  the  Lord,  a  iPvCsscii- 
gcf  slj-oiil-d  te  sent,  reseaaljlin*;  iu  character  die  J'rophet 
Elijah) ;  i\vs  messenger,  by  a  J/gKre,  is  culied  tiie  Pj-ophet 
Kfijith.  A  figure  too  of  the  jaiost  eat;y  aud  natural  im- 
poit;  and  of  es^x>ci;il  y^e  amount  the  Hebrews,  who 
-were  aecjjstoaied  to  denote  any  cliaracter  or  action  by 
that  of  tliC  Jviud  vt  hich  uas  become  most  known  or 
ce-Icbd-ated.  Tlius  the  FroplieS:  Isaiah  ;  And  the  Lord 
*'  sliaU  littr-rly  destroy  tX\c  tongue  of  the  Kgjfptimi  sea. 

and  with  his  mighty  uiud  shall  he  shake  bis  hand  over 
■'^  tiie  river,  and  shall  smite  it  in  the  aevcM  -streams.^' 
IJere,  a  second  passage  through  the  llal  Sea  is  promist  ({ 
m  literal  terjm :  But  \\  ho  therefore  v.  ill  say  tiiat  tliis  is 
the  literal  rmauiiig?  The  literal  meaning,  thoun;1i  ihe 
pro^:>hecy  be  in  Jigiirattcc  terms,  Is  siayj)iy  rcdemptioi 
from  bw^dage.  For  E<;vpt,  in  tlic  Hebrew  piirase, 
signified  a  place  of  bondage.  So  again  Jcrerniaii  says ; 
^*  A  voice  was  heard  in  Raniah,  lamentation  and  bifter 
■'^  iveepuig:  IIaciiel  keeping  lor  iicr  chiidrcn  refused 

).o  be  coiiiforted  because  they  \\ere  not  |.'"  The. 
prijjiiiry  sense  of  these  worils,  according  to  Cjrofuis,  is  a 
ipredictKjn  (/f  the  wec})ing  of  the  Je\\  ish  rnatrcjns  for  their 
children  car.ied  capti\e  to  Babylon  by  Nabuzaradan. 
^Vill  he  say  therefore  that  this  Pi-oj)hecy  \vas  not  fiterally 
fulfilled,  because  Rachel  was  dead  niany  ages  before, 
and  did  not,  that  we  read  ot^  return  to  liie  on  this  occa- 
sion ?  Does  not  he  see  that,  by  the  most  common  and 
easy  figure,  the  Aiatrons  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were 
called  by  the  name  of  this  their  great  Parent?  As  the 
lsra(;lites,  in  Scripture,  are  called  Jacob,  and  the  posterity 
of  the  son  of  Jesse  by  the  name  of  David:  So  a^ain, 
Isaiah  says,  "  Hear  the  \-iord  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of 
"  SoooM  ;  give  ear  unto  the  Law  of  onr  God,  ve  people 

of  GojiOiif?A]r|."  W'ill  he  say,  the  people  of  Sodorz 
*  Ch,  xi.  ver.  15.     -)  Ch.  xxxi.  ver.  15.     *  Ch.  i.  vcr.  10. 

an  J 
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and  Gomorrah  are  here,  addressed  to  in  the  primary  sense, 
and  the  people  of  the  Jews  only  in  tlje  secoiidarif  ?  But 
the  preceding  words,  which  shew  tiie  people  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  could  not  nou"  be  addressed  to,  because 
tliere  were  none  left,  shew  likewise  that  it  is  the  Jewish 
Nation  which  is  called  by  these  names.  Except  the 
Lord  of  Ho^ts  had  lef  t  us  a  "very  small  remnant,  we 
should  have  bee?i  as  Sodom,  and  we  should  have  been 
Uke  unto  Gomorrah*.  Would  not  he  be  thought  an 
admirable  interpreter  of  Virgil,  who  should  criticise  the 
Roman  Poet  in  the  same  manner? — Firgil  seems  the 
most  plain  of  all  ancient  writings  :  And  he  says, 

"  Jam  redit  &  Vir2;o,  redeunt  Saturnia  rewna." 

Whichy  according  to  its  literal  meaning,  is,  that  the 
Virgin  returns,  and  old  Saturn  reigns  again,  in  person  ; 
and  therefore  not  literally,  but  mystically 
Jilled  in  the  justice  and  felicity  ©/  Augustus's  reign.  And 
it  is  a  MOST  PLEASANT  UtoYd  interpretation,  to  make 
the  Virgin  and  Saturn  not  signify  the  Virgin  arid  Saturn, 
but  somebody  uho  resembled  them  in  qualities.  Such 
reasoning  on  a  Classic,  would  be  called  nonsense  in  every 
language.  But  Freethinking  sanctifies  all  sorts  of  im- 
pertinence. Let  me  observe  further,  that  this  was  a 
kind  of  compound  blunder  :  literal,  in  common  speech, 
being  opposed  both  to  Jiguratine  and  to  spiritual ;  and 
3IYSTICAL  signifying  both  jiguratixe  ?.nd  spiritual;  he 
fairly  confounded  the  distinct  and  different  meanings 
both  of  LITERAL  and  of  mystical. 

He  goes  on — /  observe,  that  the  Septuagint  Trans- 
lators render  it  Elias  the  Tishbite — aiul  that  the  Jews 
since  Christ's  time  have  generally  understood  from  this 
passage,  that  Elias  is  to  come  in  person.  And  John 
Baptist  himself,  who  must  be  supposed  to  know  who  he 
teas  himself,  when  the  questicn  was  asked  him,  denied 
himself  to  be  Elias. — Why  does  he  say.  Since  Christ's 
tlme^  and  not  before,  when  it,  appears  to  be  before  as  well 

•  Chap.  i.  ver.  o, 
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as,  since,  from  liis  own  account  of  the  •  tmnslation  of  the 
Septimgint?  For  u  good  reason.  We  should  then  liavc 
seen  why  John  iht  Buplht,  when  asked,  denied  hinjseif 
to  be  Elias ;  which  it  was  not  Mr.  Colhns's  design  we 
should  see;  if  indeed  vve  do  not  ascribe  too  uiucii  to  his 
knowledge  in  this  matter.  The  case  stood  thus  :  At  the 
time  of  the  Septuagint  translation,  and  from  thence  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  a  Trmismigration., 
and  of  a  Resurrection  of  the  body,  ta  repossess  tha 
Land  of  Judea,  were  national  opinions  ;  which  occa- 
sioned the  Jews  by  degrees  to  understand  all  these 
sorts  oijigurative  expressions  literally.  Hence,  amongst 
their  many  visions,  this  was  one,  that  Elias  should  come 
again  in  person.  Which  shews  what  it  was  the  Jews 
asked  John  the  Baptist;  and  what  it  was  he  answered, 
when  he  denied  himself  to  be  Elias:  Not  that  he  was  not 
the  Messenger  prophesied  of  by  Malachi  (for  his  pre- 
tending to  be  that  Messenger  evidently  occasioned  th6 
question)  but  that  he  was  not,  nor  did  the  -  prophecy 
imply  that  the  Messenger  should  be,  Elias  in  person.  ■ 

But  to  set  his  reasoning  in  the  fullest  light.  Let  us 
consider  a  similar  prophecy  of  Amos :  Behold  the  daya 
come,  saith  the  Lord  God,  that  I  will  said  a  famixe 
in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  of  wata\ 
but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord  *.  I  would  ask, 
is  this  a  Prophecy  of  a  famine  of  the  word  in  a  literal, 
or  m  ?i  mystical  sense.'  Witliout  doubt  the  Deist  \Aill 
own,  (if  ever  he  expects  we  should  appeal  again  to  his 
ingenuity)  in  a  literal.  But  now  strike  out  tlie  expla- 
nation [not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  of  water] 
and  what  is  it  then?  Is  it  riot  still  famine  of  the  word 
in  a  literal  sense':  Afystical,  if  you  will,  in  the  meaning 
of  tnetaphorically  obscure,  but  not  in  the  meaning  of 
spiritual.  But  mystical  in  this  latter  signitication  onlv, 
is  opposed  to  literal,  in  t!ie  question  about  secondary 
Mcnscs.  It  appears  then,  that  a  want  of  p- caching  ths 
'  C'liBp.  viii.  ver.  il, 
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'a'ord  is  still  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Prophecy^ 
"w  hethcr  the  cxj)lanation  be  in  or  out,  though  tlie  Jfgw- 
vativc  terui  [  fami/is]  be  used  to  express  that  meanings 
And  the  rcasoi\  why  the  Prsphet  ex^plailla  the  tertti^ 
•\^as  not,  because  it  wa^j  a  harsh  or  uaaatural  figure,  to- 
denote  xiunit  of  preaching,  any  more  tiian  the  terift 
■Ji,lijah  to  denote  a  similar  cliaracter,  wliich  jNIalachidoes 
not  explain  ;  but  because  tlie  Proi)hecy  of  Amos  inight 
•liavc  been  for  ever  mistaken,  an('^  the Jigisrativc  term  un- 
derstood litcralli/ ;  the  People  being  at  that  time,  often 
/  punished  for  their  sins  by  a  j'amine  of  bread. 

But  this  abusive  cavil  at  figurative  terms  will  reminds 
tis  of  his  obsein/ations  on  the  following  Prophecy  of 
Isaiah — "  Even  them  w  ill  I  bring  to  my  holy  mountain,. 
*'  and  iiaake  them  joyful  in^  my  house  of  prayer :  their 
"  burnt  offerings  and  their  sacriHces  shall  be  accepted 
"  upon  mine  altar;  for  mine  house  shall  be  called  an 

house  of  Prayer  for  al£  people*.''  This,,  he  says; 
must  needs  relate  to  Jewish,  not  to  Christian!  times.. 
"Why?  Because  Mtv//?f6'5  are  mentioned.  But  how  could 
this  truth  be  told  the  Jewish:  People,  that  all  mitions 
•.should  be  gathered  to  the  true  GoTiy  otherwise  thaa  by 
using  terms  taken  from  Rites  familiar  to  them ;  unless 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  Disj)ensation  had  been  pre- 
viously explained  ?  A  matter  evidently  unfit  for  their  in- 
formation, M  hen  they  m  ci-e  yet  to  live  so  long,  unrler  the 
Jewish.  For  though  tlie  Prophets  speaJ;  of  the  litde 
value  of,,  and  small  regard  due  to,  the  ceremonial  Law  ^ 
they  always  mean  (and  always  make  their  meaning  un- 
derstood) when  the  ceremonial  Laze  is  superstitiously 
observed,  and  obsesved  to  a  neglect  of  the  wo;*^/;  which 
last  they  describe  in  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the 
(lospel.  So  admirable  was  this  conduct!  tliat  while  it: 
Lid  tlic  future  Disjjcnsation,  it  prepared  men  for  it. 

.  Thus  then  stands  the  argument  of  this  mighty  lleasoner. 
Tberc  arc  ]io  Prophecies,  he  says,  which  I'elate  to  Jesus^^ 
chap.  Ivi.  Ter.  7, 

but 
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but  in  a  secondmy  se/ise.  Now  a  second ai*y  sense  h 
mischolastic  and  enthus'tastical.  To  this  we  answer,  that 
the  Prophecy  of  Mahichi  about  Elijah,  and  of  Isaiah 
about  bringing  all  people  to  liis  holy  mountain,  relate 
to  Jesus  in  a  primary  seme.  He  replies,  No,  but  in 
a  mystical,  only.  Here  he  begins  to  quibble,  the  sure 
.sign  of  an  expiring  argument:  ]\Iystical  ixgux'aes  as  well 
secondary  SLs/igia^ativc.  In  the  sense  of  secondaiy,  the 
interpretation  of  these  Prophecies  to  Jesus  is  not  mystical; 
in  the  sense  oi  Jignrative  it  is.  But  is  the  use  of  a 
figurative  term  enthusiastical  or  unscholastic,  when  the 
end  is  only  to  convey  information  concerning  a  less 
known  thinw  in  the  terms  of  one  more  known  ?  Now 
whether  Ave  are  to  charge  this  to  ill  faith  or  a  worse 
understanding,  his  Followers  shall  determine  for  me. 

2.  But  we  will  suppose  all  that  an  ingenuous  Adver- 
sary can  ask — "  That  most  of  the  Prophecies  in  question 
relate  to  Jesus  in  a  secondaiy  sense  only  ;  the  rest  in  a 
primary,  but  expressed  in  figurative  terms ;  which,  till 
their  completion,  threw  a  shade  over  their  meanings  and 
kept  them  in  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity."  Now,  to 
shew  how  all  this  came  about,  will  add  still  farther  light  to 
this  very  perplexed  question. 

"We  have  seen,  from  the  nature  and  long  duration  of  the 
Jewish  economy,  that  the  Prophecies  which  relate  to  Jesus, 
must  needs  be  darkly  and  enigmatically  delivered:  We 
have  seen  hoAv  the  allegoric  Mode  of  speech,  then  much 
in  use,  furnished  the  means,  by  what  we  call  a  double 
sense  in  Prophecies,  of  doing  this  with  all  the  requisite 
obscurity.  But  as  some  of  these  Prophecies  by  their 
proper  light  alone,  without  the  confirmation  of  miracles, 
could  hardly  have  their  sublimer  sense  so  well  ascer- 
tained ;  to  render  all  opposers  of  the  Gospel  without  ex- 
cuse, it  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  last  race  of 
the  Prophets,  to  give  credentials  to  the  mission  of  Jesus 
by  predictions  of  him  in  a  piumiry  and  literal  sense. 
Vet  the  Jewish  Eoenomy  being  tp  continue  loag,  there 

«  3  Still 
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still  remained  the  same  necessity  of  a  covert  and  myste- 
lious  conveyance.  That  figurative  expression  theretcre, 
"which  was  before  employed  in  the  proportion,  was- 
now  used  in  the  terms:  Hence,  the  Prophecies  of  a 
shrgle  sense  come  to  be- in  highly,  figurative  words  :  as- 
befoFCj  the  eai-^ier  prophecies  of-  Sf  double  sense  (which- 
had  a  ^r/mz-T/  meaning  in  the  afi'airs  of  the  Jewish  State, 
and,  for  the  present  information  of  that  People)  were- 
delivered  in  a  inuch^siinpler  phrase. 

The  Jev.-ish  Doctors,  whose  obstinate  adherence,  not- 
to  tlie  Icitsr  of  the  Lau\  as  ttfis  Vv'ritin-  ignorantly  or 
fraudufently  suggests,  but  to  the  mystical  interpretations 
of  the  CaMla,  prevents  their  seeing  the  true  cause  of 
t4iis  difference  in  the  languase,  between  the  earlier  and 
later  Prophets;  the  Jewish  Doctoi-s,  I  say,  are  extremely 
perplexed  to  give  a  tolerable  account  of  this  matter. 
"VVliat  they  best  agree  in  is,  that  ihe  figurative  enigmatic 
style  of  the  later  Prophets  (^vhich  lio^^ever  they  make 
infinitely  more  obscure  by  cabalistic  meanings,  than  it 
reailv  is,  ii>  order  to  evade  the  relation  which  the  Pre^ 
die  jons  have  to  Jesus)  is  owing  to  the  declining  state  of 
Prophecy.    Ei'cri/  Prophet,  says  the  famous  Rabbi, 
Joseph  Albo,  that  is  of  a  strong,  sagacious,  and  piercing" 
■understanding,  will  apprehend  the  thing  nakedly  u-ifhout 
any  similitiide ;  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  all  his  say- 
inz^  arc  distinct  and  clear,  and  free  frofu  all  obscurity 
Aat  lng  a  literal  truih  in  them :  But  a  Prophet  tf  a>t 
inferior -rank  or  degree,  kis  zcoi^s  ape  obscure,  enu  roffped 
hi  riddles  and  parables ;  and  t  her  fore  have  not  a  literal' 
but  allegorical  truth  contained  in  thcni*.   And  indeed' 
onr  fictitious  Fiabbi  seems  to  have  had  as  litile  knowledge 
of  this  matter  as  the  other;  for  in  aiisAver  to  what  Mr. 
Whiston,  who,  extravagant  as  he  was  in  rejcc'iing  all 
double  senses,  yet  knew  the  difference  between  a  scco/ulary 
and  enigmatic  prophecy,  aUiIcIj,  we  shall  see,  Mr.  Collins' 
ttttf  not,  in  answer,  I  say,  to  Mr.  Whiston,  who  observed- 

'  SuiitH's  Select  Disceurses,  p.  iSo, 
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.that  the  Prophec'ics  rnieaning  tlie  ]mmary\  n-hicli  relate 
■to  Ciiristiaidt'i  ore  covered,  mijstical  and  eniRinatwal,  rc- 
I)lies,  This  is  edactli)  equal  Tm/sticism  'u  ith,  and  just  as 
remote  from  the  ?'cal  literal  sense,  as  the  mysticism  of  the 
.ylllegorists  [i.e  the  Cofntenders  Ibr  a  doui/Ie  sense  J  a/id 
us  alto<j;cther  as  oiiscriiE  -io  the. undersi audi iig* .  His 
argunieut  against  secoTuIarfi  scnsesiis,  tlrat they  are  y?ischa- 
iaatic  and  eiUhusiasticsl.  Mr.  V/hist<Dn,-to  hv.inour  hiiu, 
^iresents  him  n  ith  ^//>ec^  and  primary  Prophecies,  bu^  tellfi 
him  at  tlic  same  time,  they  are  expressed  in  covered, 
mystical,  ami  ciiigmatic  terms.  This  will  not  Sritisfy  him.; 
it  bs  no  'better  ihaii  the  mysticism  of  tJie  Allcgoriots. 
How  so  ?  We  -may  thinic  perhaps,  thtit  he  would  pretend 
to  prove,  because  his  argument  requires  he  should  .prove, 
that  aiigmativdl  expressions  are  as  u/ischolastic  and  cu- 
ihusiasticdl  as  secondary  semes.  'No  sucii  njattcr.  All 
lie  says'is,  that  they  arc  ojsscukt.  to  the  understanding. 
But  ohscttrity  is  not  lus  quarrel  w  ith  secondary  senses. 
I  le  objects  to  them  as  unscholastic  and-enihusiastical.  But 
'iiere  lay  the  ditiiculty;  no  man,  who  pretended  to  any 
language,  could  affirm  tills,  o\  figurative  enigmatical  e.v- 
pressions;  he  was  forced  thcrelore  to  have  recourse  to  liis 
usual  refuge,  obscuhitt- 

It.is  true,  he  says,  these  7nysfical enigmatic  Prophettvt,- 
(as  Mr.  fl'histon  calls  them.)  are  cijudlty  remote  from 
the  real  literal  sense,  as.  the  nn/sticism  of  .the  Allegorists. 
lJutthia  is  only  a  repetition  the  blunder  exposed  above, 
where  he  could  not  distingiiish  bet'.vecn  lhe  literal  sense 
.of  a  Term,  and  the  literal  sense  of  a  Preposition,  And 
how  gross  that  ignorance  is  wv.  may  sec  by  the  following 
instance.  Isiiiah  says,  The  Ji'olf  also  shall  dwell  -a  ith  tie 
Lamb,  and  the  Leopard  shall  lie  dozen  zcith  the  Kid;  and 
the  Calf,  and  the  lfour,g  J  Aon,  and  the  Fatting  togethei', 
a)id  a  little  Child  shall  lead  thcm-f.  Now  1  \^iii  take  it 
Yor  granted  that  liis  Followers  understand  this,  as  Ctrotius 
•/Joes,  of  the  profound  peace  wliicli  was  to  lo'ilow  alter 

■*  The  Grounds,  &c.  p.  24'2.  t  C'h:ip.      \<:>  6. 
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the  times  of  Senacherib,  under  Hczekiali:  but  though 
the  terms  be  mystical,  yet  sure  they  call  this  the  literal 
seme  of  llie  prophecy:  For  Grotius  makes  the  mystical 
sense  to  refer  to  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Whiston,  I  supi)osc, 
denies  that  this  has  any  thing  to  do  M  ith  the  times  of 
Hezekiah,  but  that  it  refers  to  those  of  Christ  only.  Is 
not  his  interpretation  therefore  literal  as  well  as  that  of 
Grotius?  unless  it  immediately  becomes  oddly  typical, 
wisckolastic,  ami  cUhusiastical,  as  soon  as  ever  Jesus 
comes  into  tlie  question. 

II.  But  now,  besides  the  literal  primary  propliecies 
concerning  the  person  of  jesus,  we  say,  in  the  second 
place,  that  there  are  other,  which  give  a  primary  and 
direct  intimation  of  the  change  of  the  Dispensa- 
tion. Isaiah  foretels  great  mercies  to  the  Jewish 
People,  in  a  future  Age ;  which,  though  represented  by 
such  metaphors  as  bore  analogy  to  the  blessings  peculiar 
to  the  Jewish  economy,  yet,  to  shew  that  tliey  Mere  in- 
deed different  from  w  hat  the  figurative  terms  alluded  to, 
the  Prophet  at  the  same  time  adds,  My  thoughts  are  not 
y  as  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ivays  my  xvays,  smih 
the  Lord*.  This  surely  implies  a  different  Dispensa- 
tion. That  the  change  was  from  carnal  to  spiritual, 
is  elegantly  intimated  in  the  subjoining  words, — For  as 
the  Heavens  arc  higher  than  the  Earth,  so  are  my 
Mcays  higher  than  your  tcays,  and  my  thoughts  than  your 
thoughts  ■\.  But  this  higher  and  more  excellent  Dispen- 
gation  is  more  plainly  revealed  in  the  following  figure  : 
Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and 
instead  cf  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree'}^.; 
i.  c.  the  7iew  Religion  shall  as  far  excel  the  old,  as  the 
hr-trce  does  the  thorn,  or  the  myrtle  the  brier.  In  a 
following  Prophecy  he  shews  the  extent  of  this  new 
Religion,  as  here  he  had  shewn  its  Nature;  that  it  was 
to  spread  beyond  Judea,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  race 
of  mankind, — The  gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and 
*  Chap.lv.  ver.  8.  f  Ver.  9.  J  Ver.  13. 
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Jdi/gs  to  the  brightness  of  thi/  rmng  *,  <^'C.  A\'liich  idea 
the  Prophet  Zephaiwah  expresses  in  so  strong  a  manner, 
•as  to  ieave  ®q  r-eom  for  evasion :  The  Lor<l  xc  'dl  be 
terrible  unto  them,  for  he  rtiH  famish  all  th£  Gons 
OF  THE  Earth  atid  men  shall  rcoryhip  Jiiin  .eveinj  one 
■FROM  his  place,  Lfen  (til  tiie  isles  of  the  GrA'TiLEsfv 
71ie  expression  is  rkoblc,  and  alludes  to  the  populaf 
superstitions  of  Paganism,  wWeh  conceived  that  their 
Oods  v,'ere  noui'ished  by  the  steam  of  saci^hces.  But, 
•vvhem  were  the  Pagan  Gods  thus  famished,  but  in  the 
4irst  ages  of  f Jhrisdanity ? — Erery  one  from  his  place', 
that  is,  tlvcy  were  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  tq 
vvorshifx — Even  all  the  isles  of  the  Gentiks^  but  v.  hen 
■difl  these  uorsliip  the  (lod  oi"  Israd  e^'erij  one  from  his 
place,  bei'ore  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles?  Then  indeed 
their  speedy  and  general  conversion  distinguished  theni 
from  the  rest  of  the  nations.  This  he  expresses  yet  more 
f?lainly  in  another  place.  Ir  that  day  shall  there  be  an 
"  altar  to  the  Lord  in  tlje  midst  of  the  Land  of 
Egiipt'\.  f  i.  e.  the  Temple-service  shall  be  abolisiied; 
«nd  the  God  of  Israel  \vorshi[)ped  with  the  most  solemn 
rites,  even  in  the  luost  alshorrcd  and  unsanclitied  places, 
such  as  the  Jews  esteemed  Egypt.  Which  jMalachi  thus 
<]iversifies  in  the  expression,  ^Ind  in  every  place  incense 
ahall be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  ofeering§; 
■i.  e.  it  shall  not  be  tlu3  Jess  acceptable  for  Bot  being  at 
the  Temple. 

But  isaiali,  he  proceeds,  is  ^itill  mare  explicit,  and 
declares,  indirect  terms,  that  the  l)ibpen>ation  siiould  be 
changed,  Behold  I  create  sew  He  a  vkxs  and  a  new 
J',  a  liTH ;  and  the  fonncr  shall  not  be  remaubered  nor  come 
into  mind\.  Tlii.s,  in  t!)e  f)rophet!ic  style,  means  a  NEvr 
RELIGION  and  a  new  Law;  the  metaphors,  as  we  have 
shewn  elsewhere,  beijig  takcji  fr(>m  hierogiypJiical  ex- 
pression. He  speaks  in  another  place,  of  the  consequence 
of  this  change ^   nameiv,  the  transferring  the  b'jnetits  of 

'*  Ch.  Ix,  ver.  3.       f  Cli.  Li.  \e.r,  11.  J.  Cli.  xix.  vci-.  ly. 

\  5ee  note  £D  L)J  at  the  eud  ot"  this  lJuok,        ]J  Isai.  Ixv.  17. 
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Religion  from  the  Jewish  to, the  Christian  Dispensation, 
Is  it  not  yet  a  very  little  while,  "  and  Lebanon  [ifie 
"  h/ds  of  the  Goitifes]  shall  be  turned  into  a  fruitful 
"  field,  and  the  fruittul  field  [f/ic  land  of  Judc(f\  shall 
"  be  esteemed  as  a  forest  *  ? "  To  make  it  yet  more  clear, 
I  observe  farther,  that  the  Prophet  goes  on  to  declare 
the  change  of. the  sanction  ;  and  this  was  a  necessaiy 
consequence  of  the  change  of  the  Dispensation. — 7  iiere 
shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old 
man  that  hath  not  Jillcd  Jik  days:  For  the  child  iiludl  die 
an  hundred  year old,  hat  the  sinner  being  an  hundred 
years  old  shall  be  accursed'\;  i.  e.  the  Sanction  of 

TEJIPORAL  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS  shall  be  HO 

longer  administered  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  for  we 
must  remember,  that  long  life  for  obedience,  and  sudden 
and  untimely  death  for  transgressions,  bare  an  eminent 
part  in  the  Sanction  of  the  Jewish  Law.  Now  these  are 
expressly  said  to  be  abrogated  in  the  Dispensation  {pro- 
mised, it  beins;  declared  that  tlie  Virtuous,  thoutih  dvins 
jmmaturcly,  should  be  as  if  they  had  lived  an  hundred 
years ;  and  sinners,  though  living  to  an  hundred  years,  as 
if  they  had  died  immaturely. 

The  very  same  prophecy  in  Jeremiah,  delivered  in  less 
figurative  terms,  supports  this  interpretation  beyond  all 
possibility  of  cavil :  "  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the 
"  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  neav  covenant  with  the 
"  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah;  not 
"  according  to  the  Covenaiit  that  I  made  with  their  Ja- 
"  thers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand,  to  bring 
"  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. — But  this  shall  be  the 
*'  Covenant  that  I  will  make  with  tiie  house  of  Israel, 
".After  t^lose  diiys,  saith  the  Lord,  I  xtill  put  tny  Law 
*'  in  their  inw^ard  pauts,  a)ul  xcriie  it  in  their 
"  hearts:};." 

^V'hat  Isaiah  figuratively  names  a  new  Hearen  and 
a  new  Eearth,  Jeremiah  simply  and  literally  calls  a  new 

*  Ch.xxix.  vcr.jy.      -)-  Ch.lxv.  ver.20      J  Ch.  xxxi.ver.31. 

Covenant, 
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Covemnt.  And  what  kind  of  Covenant  r  Not  ^ucli  an 
one  as  was  made  with  thtir  Fathers.  This  was  declara- 
tive enough  of  its  nature  ;  yet,  to  prevent  mistakes,  he 
|.»ivcs  as  well  a  posilive  as  a  ?iegative  descri|>tion  of  it: 
This  shall  he  the  Covenant,  I  xdll  put  my  Law  in  their 
imcard  part.s;  c's,y:.  /.  e,  this  Law  shall  be  spiritual,  as  the 
other  given  to  ti:cir  Fathers  was  carnal:  For  the  Cere- 
monial Law  did  not  scrutinize  the  heart,  but  rested  ine.x'- 
ternal  obedience  and  observances. 

Lastly,  to  crown  the  whole,  we  may  observe,  that 
Jeremiah  too,  like  Isaiah,  fixes  the  true  nature  of  the 
Dispensation  by  declaring  the  change  of  tlic  sax-ction: 
*'  In  those  days  they  shall  say  no  more,  the  fiithers  have 
"  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  childrens'  teeth  are  set  oii 
"  edge.  But  every  one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity; 
"  every  man  that  eatcth  the  sour  grape,  his  teeth  sliall  be 
"  set  on  edge*."  For  it  was  part  of  the  Sanction  of  the 
Jewish  Law,  that  children  should  bear  the  iniquity  of 
their  fathers,  <^'C.  a  mode  of  punishing  which  hath  ueeii 
already  explained  and  justified.  Yet  all  these  Proi)hecies 
of  the  Gospel  being  delivered  in  terms  appropriate  to 
the  Law,  the  Jews  of  that  time  would  naturaiiy,  as  they 
in  fact  did,  undeistand  them  as  speaking  of  the  extension 
and  completion  of  the  old  Dispensation,  rather  than  the 
perfection  of  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  new.  And  thus 
their  reverence  lor  the  present  System,  under  which  they 
were  yet  to  continue,  was  preserved,  'i  he  necessity  of 
this  proceeding,  for  the  present  time; — the  effects  it  would 
afterwards  produce  tlirough  the  perversity  of  the  super- 
stitious followers  of  the  Law; — and  the  divine  goodness 
as  well  as  wisdom  njaaifested  in  this  proceeding,  are  all 
finely  touched  in  the  following  passage  of  Isaiah  f — ■ 
"  Whom  shall  he  teach  knowledge?  and  whom  shall  he 
"  make  to  undcrstan<i  doctrine?  Them  that  are  weaned 
*'  from  the  milk,  luid  drawn  from  tlie  breasts For 

*  Ver.  "9.  t  Chap,  xwiii.  g,  &  seq. 

I  I.e.  Those  who  were  inoit  free  fioiu  the  prejudices  of  the 
EUrnir^  of  tbp  Lyivv, 

"  precept 
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pi'ecept  must  be  [or  Iiatk  bcvn]  upon  precept,  precept 

upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line  *,  here  a 
**  little  and  there  a  little.  For  witli  stammering  lips  and 
*'  another  tongue  will  he  speak  to  this  People  f .  'J'o 
*'  whom  he  said,  This  is  the  rest,  and  this  is  the  ax'fresli- 

ing']:,  vet  they  would  not  hear.  But  the  word  of  the 
*'  hmA  \\"as  unto  them,  precept  upon  precept,  precept 
*'  upoa  precept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,  here  a 

little  and  there  a  little;  that  tliey  n.ight  go  and  fall 
**  backward,  and  be  broken  and  siiared  and  takcn§." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  if  you  will  Ijclieve  our  Ad- 
versary. TItt  books  of  thti  Old  Testament  seem  the 
fmst  vLAis  of  all  ancient  writings,  and  ichercin  there 
appears  ^'ot  the  least  trace  of  typical  or 
ALLEGORICAL  iN'TEN'Tiox  in  the  Aiithors,  or  in  any 
ether  Jewft  of  their  times  \\ .  lie  that  answers  a  Free- 
thinker will  find  employment  enough. — Not  the  least 
trace  of  a  typical  or  allegorical  intention!  He  miglit 
OS  well  have  said  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  poetry  in 
Virgil,  or  of  eloquence  in  Cicero.  But  there  is  none,  he 
says,  either  in  the  Autliors,  or  in  any  other  Jews  of  their 
times.  Of  both  which  Assertioas,  this  single  Text  of 
Ezekiel  will  be  an  abundant  confutation — Ah,  Lord, 

THEY  SAT  OF  ME,  DOTII  HE  NOT  SPFAK  PARABLES^? 

The  Prophet  complains  that  his  hjcftectual  jMission 
proceeded  from  his  speaking,  and  from  tlie  Peoples 
conceiving  him  to  speak,  of  things  mysteriously,  and  in 
a  mode  of  delivery  not  understood  by  them.  The  Author 

*  This  reduplicaUon  of  the  jthrase  v.-as  to  add  force  ano  ''iiergy  tjs 
the  sense, 

+  i.e.  Cospel  tiisLhs  delivered  in  the  language  of  the  Law. 
4  i.e.  The  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel. 

§  i.e.  This  gradual  yet  repeated  instruction,  wliirh  was  given  v.ith 
so  much  inert:y  and  induigcace,  to  Icaci  tlseni  by  slow  and  gentle 
s>leps  from  the  I-aw  to  the  Gospel,  being  abused  so  as  to  defeat  tlie 
(iod  in  punirhment  made  it  the  occasion  of  blinding  their  ey-'S 
liiid  hitrdening  their  hearts. 

{j  Grounds,  iStc.  p.  82.  %  Chap.  xx.  .ver.  49. 
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of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  w  ho  is  reasonably  supposed 
to  have  been  conteni()orary  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
represents  iioly  Seriptiire  as  fully  fraught  with  typical 
and  allegoric  wisdom  :  "  He  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the 
"  Law  of  the  Most  High,  and  is  occupied  in  the  medita- 
"  tion  thereof,  will  seek  out  tlie  wisdom  of  the  Ancients, 

AND  BE  OCCUPIED  I\  PuOPIlFCIES.      He  will  kccp 

"  the  sayings  of  the  renowned  men  ;  and  where  suptilg 
"  PARABLES  are,  he  will  be  there  also.  He  will  seek 
"  out  the  SECRETS  OF  GRAVE  SENTENCES,  and  be 
*'  conversant  in  DARK  PARABLES  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  Jewish  Prophecies  were  not  so  plain  as  our 
Adversary  represents  them ;  and  that  their  obscurity 
arose  from  their  having  Typical  or  Allegorical  intentions  : 
which  figures  too  related  not  to  the  present,  but  to  a 
future  Dispensation,  as  is  farther  seen  from  w^hat  Ezekiel 
says  in  another  place — Son  of  man,  behold  they  of  the 
house  of  Israel  say,  The  vision  that  he  seeth  is 

FOR  SIANV  DAYS  TO  COME,  AND  HE  PROPHESIKTH  OF 
THE  TIMES  THAT  ARE  FAR  OFF'|".   So  that  thcSC  People  tO 

Avhom  the  Prophecies  were  so  plain,  and  who  understood 
them  to  respect  their  own  times  only,  without  any  Typical 
or  Allegoric  meaning,  complain  of  obscurities  in  thenr, 
and  consider  them  as  referring  to  very  remote  times. 
But  I  am  ashamed  of  beins;  lono;er  serious  with  so  idle 
■ti' Caviller.  The  E>igli.sh  Bible  lies  open  to  every  Fref-- 
TH INKER  of  Great  Britain;  Where  they  may  read  it 
that  will,  and  understand  it  that  can. 

As  for  such  Writers  as  the  Author  of  the  Grounda 
and  Reasons,  To  say  the  truth,  one  would  never  wish  to 
see  them  otherwise  en)i)loyed  :  But  w  lien  so  great  and  so 
good  a  man  as  Grot  u  s  hath  unwarily  contributed  to 
support  the  dotages  of  hifidelity,  this  is  such  a  misad' 
venture  as  one  cannot  but  lament. 

— tv  etl/tyy.aiJi  ■wa.^a.<^Q>.uv  i^txTfo^^ifilxi.  Cll.  XX.xix.  Vcr.  1,  2,  3- 

t  Cliiij).  xii.  ver.  27. 

'  Th* 
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This  excellent  Person  (for  it  is  not  to  be  dispuised) 
liath  made  it  his  constant  endeavour  throusihout  his  whole 
•Comment  on  the  Prophets,  to  find  a  double  sense  even 
in  those  clbrct  Propheoies  which  relate  to  Ji,sus  ;  and  to 
.turn  tbe  .prinuirij  sense  upon  the  affairs  of  the  JeAvish 
Dispensation;  only  permitting  them  to  relate  to  Ji-sls 
,in  a  sccondurij  :  -and  by  that  affected  strain  of  intcrpro 
-tatioH,  hath  .done  almost  as  much  harm  to  Revelation  as 
-his  otlicr  writings  have  done  it  service:  not  from  any 
strength  there  is  in  his  Criticisms  (for  this,  and  his 
JComment  on  the  Apocalypse,  are  the  opprobrium  of  his 
great  learning),  but  .only  fi'om  the  name  they  .carry  w  ith 
-them. 

The  Principle  which  'Grot'ius  went  upon,  in  com- 
renting  the  Bible,  was,  that  it  should  be  interpreted  on 
sthe  same  rules  of  Criticism  that  men  use  in  the  study 
^f  all  other  ancient  AVritings.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dcasonable  than  his  Principle  :  but  unluckily  he  deceived 
•himself  in  the  applkntion  of  it.  These  Jules  teach  us 
Xhat  tlic  GEXiLH,  PURPOSE,  and  auxiiojuty  of  the 
Writer  should  be  careiuUv  studied.  Under  the  head 
■of  his  nathority.,  it  is  to  .be  considered,  v.  hetl)ci-  he  be  a 
jnere  human  or  an  inspired  M'riter.  Thus  far  Grotius 
Tveat  right :  he  examiued  that  authority.;  and  pronounced 
ihe  Writers  to  be  ir,'<pired,  and  itlie  i'rophecies  divine : 
But  wlK;n  he  came  to  apply  these  premisses,  he  utterly 
-ibrgot  his  conclusion ;  and  interpreted  die  Prophecies 
by  rules  very  diffjrcnt  from  what  the  confession  of  tlieir 
•divine  original  required  :  for  seeing  them  pronoup.ced  by 
Jewish  Prophets,  occupied  in  Jewish  Aitairs,  he  con- 
.cludcd  their  sole  Object  was  Jewish ;  and  consequently 
that'  the  proper  sense  of  the  Prophecies  referred  to  these 
jonlv.  liut  tliis  was  falling  back  from  one  of  the  grounds 
Jic  went  upon,  That  the  Writers  were  insjArcd :  for  iiis 
interpretation  was  only  reasoncdjle  on  the  supposition  that 
these  Writers  prophesied  in  the  very  manr.er  which  the 
Pagana  'understood  ih.eir  Prophets  SDnietimes  to  have 
j6  donC;i 
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done,  by  a  natural  aagacity :  For,  on  the  allowance  oi 
a  real  inspiration,  it  was  God,  and  not  the  W^ritcr,  who^ 
was  'die  pro}>er  Author  of  the  Prophecy  ;  and  to  uffilier- 
stand  his  purpose,  which  tlic  rules  of  interpretatbr> 
require  us  to  seek,  we  must  examine  tlie  nuturc,  reasoia, 
and  end  of  that  Religion  which  he  gave  to  the  Jews, 
For  on  these,  cotnirion  sense  assures  us,  the  meaning 
of  tiie  Prophecies-  must  be  intirely  regulated.  Now  if, 
on  enquiry,  it  should  be  found,  that  this  which  Gi-otius^ 
admitted  for  a  divine  Dispensation,  was  only  i)reparatorv 
of  another  more  perfect,  it  would  then  appear  not  to  be 
improbable  that  some  of  these  Propheeies-  might  relate, 
ill  their7/7e;'rt/,  primary,  and  immediate  sense,  to  thaa 
more  pertcct  Dispensation.  And  whether  they  did  so 
or  not  was  to  be  determined  by  the  joint  evidence  of  the? 
context,  and  of  the  nature  of  God's  whole  Di&pen&ation' 
to  mankind,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  discoverable  Vo  us.  Jiutr 
Grotius,  instead  of  making  the  matter  thus  reasonably 
problematical-,  and  to-  be  determined  by  evidence,  deter- 
mined- first,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  kind  of  Principle,  that 
the  Prophecies  related  directly  and-  properly  to  Jewislr 
affairs:  and  into  this  sy&tem  he  wiredrew  all  his- ex- 
planations. This,  as  we  say,  was  falsely  applying  a  true 
rule  of  interpretation.  lie  went  on  this  I'easonable 
ground,  that  the  Prophecies  should  be  interpreted  like 
all  otiier  ancieat  Wrilings :  and,  on  examining  thelp 
authority,  he  found  them  to  be  truly  divine.  ^Vhc;i  he- 
had  gone  thus  far,  he  then  preposlcrou.-vly  v.cmt-  back 
again,  and  commented  as  if  they  were  confessed  to  be 
merely  human : Twd  consequence  was,  that  several  of 
his  criticisms,  to  speak  of  them  only  ai>  the  pevfunnancfv 
of  a  Hian  of  learning,  are  ?a>  forced,  unnatural,  and  absurd,, 
soi  opposed  to  tlie  rational  canon  of  interpretation,  that 
I  Mill  venture  to  aftinn  they  are,  in  all  respects,  the 
worst  that  ever  came  fiom  the  hand  of  an  acute  and 
able  Celtic*.' 
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III. 

Having  now  proved  tliat  the  Principles  which 
!Mr.  Collins  A\cnt  upon  are  in  themselves  false  and 
extravagant,  one  has  little  reason  to  regard  how  he 
employed  them.  But  ns  this  extraordinary  Writer  was 
as  great  a  Freethinker  in  Logic  as  in  Divinity,  it  may 
^lot  be  improper  to  shew  the  fashionable  AVorld  what 
sort  of  man  they  have  chosen  for  their  Guide,  to  lead 
them  from  their  Religion,  when  they  would  no  longer 
bear  with  any  to  direct  them  in  it. 

His  argument  against  what  he  calls  typical,  allegorical^ 
but  prop(^rly,  sccomlari/  senses,  stands  thus : — "  Christi- 
anity pretends  to  derive  itself  from  Judaism.  Jesus 
appeals  to  the  religious  books  of  the  Jews  as  prophesying 
of  his  Mission.  None  of  these  Prophecies  can  be 
undertood  of  him  but  in  a  typical  allegoric  sense.  Now 
that  sense  is  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all  scholastic  rules 
of  interpretation.  Christianity,  therefore,  not  being 
really  predicted  of  in  the  Jewish  Writings,  is  conse^ 
qucntly  false." — -The  contestable  Proposition,  on  which 
tiie  whole  argument  rests,  is.  That  a  typical  or  allegoric 
sense  is  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all  scholastic  rides  of 
interpretation. 

W  ould  the  Reader  now  believe  that  Tvlr.  Collins  has 
himself,  in  this  very  book,  given  a  thorough  confutation 
X)f  his  own  capital  Proposition  ?  Yet  so  it  is  ;  and;  con- 
trary too  to  his  usual  way  of  reasoning,  he  has  done  it  in 
a  very  clear  and  convincing  manner ;  by  shewing,  that 
the  typical  and  allegorical  May  of  writing  was  unu 
versally  practised  by  Antiquity. — Allegory  (says  he) 
"  was  much  in  use  amongst  the  Pagans,  being  culti- 
*'  vated  by  many  of  the  Philosophers  themselves  as  well 
*'  as  Thcologers.  By  some,  as  the  method  of  ijeli- 
**  VERiNG  doctrines  ;  but  by  most,  as  tlie  method  of 
•  **  explaining  away  what,  according  to  the  ietter,  appeared 
<'  absurd  ii)  the  ancient  tables  or  histories  of  their  Ciods. 

"  Religion 
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*^  Religion  itself  was  deemed  a  mysterious  thing  amongst 
*  the  Faga/is,  and  not  to    be  publicly  and  })laiuly" 
"  declaFcd.    M'neieibre  it  was-  never  simply  represented 
*'  to  the  People-,  but  was  most  obscurely  delivered^ 

and  vai'd  under  Allegories-,  or  Parubies,.  or  IJiero- 
"  glyphics ;  and  espeeially  amongst  the  Egyptians, 
*'  Clialdeans,.  and  the  Oriental  Nation-s. — They  allego- 
"  rized  n}any  things  of  natwe,  and  particularly  the 
"  heavenly  bodies — Tliey  allegorized  all  tlieir  ancient 
"  fables  and  stories,  arRi  pretended  to  discover  in  iheni 
"  the  secrets  of  Natural  Philoscvphy,  JMedicine,  Politics, 
"  and  in  a  word  all  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  \\ork& 
*'  o-f  Homer  in  particular  have  furnished  infinite  materials 
"  for  all  sorts  of  allegorical  Commentators  to  work 
"  upon. — The  ancient  Greek  Poets  were  reputed  to 
*'  involve  divine,  and  natural,  and  historical  notions  of 
*'  their  Gods  u-iKler  mystical  and  parabolical  expres- 
"  sions — The  Pythagorean  Philosophy  was  wholly  de- 
*'  livered  in  mystical  lai>guagey  the  signification  whereof 
"  was  entirely  unkown  to  the  vNorld  abroad — The  Stoic 
"  Philosopliers  are  particularly  famous  for  allegorizing 
*'  the  whole  heathen  Theology  —  We  have  several 
*'  treatises  of  heathen  Pliilosophcrs  on  the  subject  of 
"  allegorical  interpretation 

If  now  this  kind  of  allcgoriz'mg,  w  hich  involved  the 
Proposition  in  a  double  .sense,  Avas  in  use  amongst  th6- 
Pagan  Oracles,  Divines,  I'liilosopher*  and  Poets,  is  not 
the  understanding  .ancient  writings  allegorlcally,  or  in  a 
double  sense,  agreeable  to  all  rational,  sdiolastic  rule* 
of  interpretation  -  Surely,  as  much  so  as  the  understand- 
ing mere  metaphorical  expressions  in  a  tropical  sig- 
nihcation  ;  wliose  propriety  no  one  ever  yet  called  iu 
question.  For  the  sense  of  Propositions  is  imposed  a*, 
arbitrai  ily  as  the  sen^e  of  xt  ords.  And  if  men,  in  th^ 
communication  of  their  thoughts,  agree  to  give,  on  some- 
occasions,  a  double  sense  to  Propositions,  as  well  as  oti 
*  Groupds,  d£C.,pD.  83,  84,  85,  86>. 

Others 
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jOthers,  a  s/ngk,  the  interpreting  the  first  in  tzc  o  meanings 
-is  as  a<£rceab!c  to  all  scholastic  rules,  as  interpretinij  the 
other  in  one:  And  Propositiom,  with  a  double  and  single 
aense,  are  as  easily  distinguishable  from  each  other,  by 
•the  help  of  the  context,  as  JTonis  with  a  literal  and 
figurative  meaning.    But  this  great  Philosopher  seems 
to  have  imagined,  that  the  single  sense  of  a  Proposition 
n\'as  imposed  by  Nature  ;  and  that  therefore,  giving  them 
a  double  meaning,  was  the  same  offence  against  Reason 
as  the  deviating  from  the  unity  of  pure  Theism  into 
J^olytheism :  and,  consequently,  that  the  universal  lapse 
•into  A LLEGOBY  and  idolatry  rendered  neither  the  one 
nor  other  of  them  the  less  absurd  *. 
.    I  say,  he  seems  to  think  so.    More  one  cannot  say  of 
such  a  Writer.    Besides,  he  seems  to  think  otherwise, 
■where,  in  another  place,  as  if  aware  that  Use  would 
rescue  a  double  sense  from  his  irrollonal  and  wisc/iolastic 
•censure,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  Jev\  s,  during 
the -prophetic  period,  did  not  use  this  allegoric  way  of 
expression.    Now  if  we  be  right  in  this  last  conjecture 
about  his  meaning,  he  abuses  the  terms  he  employs, 
under  a  miserable  quibble ;  dnd,  by  scholastic  and  w;^- 
scholastic  rules,  only  means  interpreting  in  a  single  or  a 
doable  sense. 

The  Reader  perhaps  will  be  curious  to  know  how  it 
happened,  that  this  great  Rcasuner  should,  all  at  once, 
overthrow  what  he  had  been  so  long  labouring  to  build, 
'i'his  fatal  issue  of  his  two  books  of  the  Grounds,  &c. 
and  SciiKME,  &c.  had  these  causes: 

1,  He  had  a  pressing  and  immediate  objection  to  re-  - 
move.    And,  as  he  hatl  no  great  stock  of  argument,  and 
but  small  forecast,  any  thing,  at  a  plunge,  would  be 
received,  which  came  to  his  relief 

'    The  objection  wi>s  this — "  That  the  allegorical  intcr- 
*♦  prctalions  of  the  Apostles  were  not  designed  for 
*'  ubsolute  proofs  of  Qiristianityi-  but  for  arguments  ad 
*  See  note  [KEj  at  the  ead  of  tliis  Book. 
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"  homines  only  to  the  Jews,  who  v^eic  accustomed  to 
"  that  way  of  reasoning."  j).  70.-— Thus,  he  himself  tells 
us,  some  Divines  are  accustomed  to  talk.    lie  gives 
them  incicfdasolid  answer;  but  he  dreams  not  of  the 
consequence.     lie  says,  this  al/cgoric  reasoning  was 
common  to  all  mankind.    Was  it  so  ?  Then  the  grand 
Proposition  on  which  his  whole  Work  supports  i.selfis 
entirely  overthrown.    For  if  all  mankind'  used  it,  tlje 
method  must  needs  be  I'ational  and  scholastic.    But  thi> 
he  was  not  aware  of    ^v'llat  kept  liirj  in  the  dark,  was*^ 
his  never  being  able  to  distinguish  betucen  the  use  and 
the  ABUSE  of  tliis  mode  of  inforrnalion.    Tliesc  two 
things  lie  perpetually  confounds,  The  Pagan  Oracles- 
tklivered  t/icmselves  in  allegories- ; — this  was  the  use : 
T/ieir  later  Divines-  turned  all  their  JleHgion  info 
allegorxf  ; — this  was  the  abuse.    The  elder  Pythagoreans 
gave  their  Precepts  in  allegory ; — this  Avas  the  use  : 
The  later  Stoics  allegorized  ever:/  thing; — this  was  the 
abuse.    Homer  had  some  allegories; — this  was  the  lise  : 
His  Commentators  tamed  all  to  allegory ; — and  this  again 
was  the  abuse,    ljut  thougii  he  has  talked  so  n)uch  of. 
these  things,  yet  he  knew  no  more  of  iheuithan  old  JonK 
BuNYAX ;  whose  honcstcr  iirnorance,  joined  to  a  good 
meaning,  disposed  him  to  admire  that  which  tjic  malig- 
nity of  our  Authors  folly  inclined  him  to  dtcri/ :  and 
each  in  the  like  ridiculous  extreme. 

2.  But  the  other  cau5e  of  this  subversion  of  his  own 
system  was  the  delight  he  took  to  blacken  the  splendour 
of  Religion.  He  supposed,  we  may  be  sure,  it  Mould 
prove  an  effectual  discredit  to  Revelation,  to  have  it  seen, 
that  there  was  this  conformity  between  the  Pagan  and 
Jewish  method  of  delivering  Pvcligion  and  JMorality. 
His  attem[)t  hath  been  already  exposed  as  it  deserves  *. 
jBut  in  this  instance  it  labours  under  much  additional 
folly.  For  the  different  reasons  which  induced  the 
JPropagators  of  Paganism,  and  the  Author  of  Judaism^ 
*  See  Book  iv.  ^  1.  at  the  end. 
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io  employ  the  savie  method  of  information,  are  obvious- 
to  the  UH  ancst  capacity,  if  advanced  but  so  fiir  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature  to  know,  that  different  ends  are  very 
commonly  prosecuted  by  the  same  means.  The  Pagans, 
allegorized  in  order  to  hide  (he  iccaLne.'iS  and  absurdnies 
cf  their  national  Religions;  the  Author  of  Judaisiii 
allegorized  in  order  to  prepare  his  followers. /"or  the  recep- 
tion of  a  more  perfect  Dispensation,  founded  on  Judaism^ 
■which  was  preparatory  of  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  ihm'  premature  rejection  of  Judaism,  under  which 
they  were  still  to  be  long  exercised. 

Thus  we  see  how  this  formidable  Enemy  of  our  Eaitlv 
has  himself  overturned  his  whole  Argument  by  an  unw  ary- 
answer  to  an  oecasional  objection;    But  this  is  but  one, 
of  a  Work  full  of  contradictions.    I  have  no  occasion  to 
be  particular,  after  removing  his  main  Principles;  yet, 
for  the  Readers  diversion,  I  shall  give  him  a  taste  of 
them.    In  his  8 1st  page,  he  says — J //d  there  has  been 
for  a  long  time,  and  is  at  this  time  as  little  use  of  allegorji 
in  those  respects  amoiigst  them  [the  Jews]  as  there  seems 
to  have  been  during  the  time  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
meh't  leere  icritten,  ichich  seem  the  niyst  plain  of  all 
-ancient  tf'ritings,  and  ichrrei)/  there  appears  nut  the 
least  trace  of  a  typical  or  allegoricai  intention  in  the 
Authors,  or  in  any  other  Jews      their  times.    Yetdt  is- 
but  at'  the  8,5th  page  that  wc  find  him  saying — And  in 
this  [r/r.  in  delivering  i)is  Philosophy  in  mystical  Ian-- 
guage]  PvTnAGoiiAS  ca)ne  up  to  Solomon's  character 
of  wise  men,  who  dealt  in  dark  sayings,  and  acted  not 
much  unlike  the  most  divine  Teacher  that  ever  was.  Our 
Sirviour  fpake  with  many  parables,  <Scc.    Xo'.\-  it  seems, 
it  was  Solomons  character  of  zeise  men,  that  they  dealt 
in  dark  sayings.    But  the^e  wise  men  were  the  Authors 
of  the  Jewish  Scrij^trires.    And  yet  he  had  but  just 
before  a-ssurcd  us,  That  the  books-  of  the  Old  Tcsta- 
vient  seem  the  most  plaiii  of  all  ancient  JTritings,  and 
zt  Jicrcin  there  appears  not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical 
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or  allegorical  inteyition  in  ihe  Authors,  or  in  any  J  exes  of 
their  times. 

A«;ain,  in  his  pages  8;1,  80,  li€sa_ys,  "  The  Pytliagorcaii 
"  Philosophy  was  wholly  dehv.crtd  in  mystical  language; 
"  the  signitication  whereof  was  intirely  unknown  to  the 
"  world  abroad,  and  but  gradually  explained  to  those  of 
*'  tlie  sect,  as  they  grew  into  years,  or  were  proper  to  be 
"  inlbrined — -The  Stoic  Philosophers  were  particularly 
"  famous  for  allegorizing— We  have  several  treatises  of 
"  heathen  Philosophers  on  the  subject  of  allegorical  inter- 
"  pretation — And  from  Philosophers,  Platonists,  and 
"  Stoics,  the  famous  Origen  is  said  to  have  derived  a 
"  great  deal  of  his  skill  in  allegorizing  t!ie  books  of  the 
"  Old  Testament."  This  he  says,  and  yet  at  (he  94th  page 
he  tells  us, — 1'  That  the  Apostles,  and  particularly  St. 
"  Paul,  wholl-y  discarded  all  other  methods  of  .reasonhig 
"  used  by  Philosophers,  except  the  allegorical:  and  set 
"  that  up  as  the  true  .and  oxr.v  reasoning  proper  to 

bring  all  men  to  the  faith. of  Christ  :  and  the  Gen- 
"  tiles  were  to  be  whollv  beat  out  the  literal  way 
"  of  arguing,  and  to  argue  -as  became  Jezcs.  And  the 
"  event  of  preaching  the  Gospel  has  been  suited  to 
"  matters  considered  in  tliis!  view  and  light.  For  we  know 
"  that  the  wise  did  not  receive  the  Gospel  at  first,  and 
"  that  they  were  the  latest  Converts  i  JFhich  pj.aixlv 
"  arose  Jrom  their  using  maxims  of  reasoning  and  dis- 
"  puting  v/noi.LY  opposite  to  those  of  Christians."  By 
these  ccise,  can  be  meant  none  but  the  Pagan  Philoso- 
phers: and  these,  according  to  our  Author,  were  altoge- 
ther given  up  to  mystery  and  allegory.  Yet  St  Paul,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  who,  he  says,  were  liken ise given 
up  to  the  same  method,  could  make  no  converts  amongst 
these  wise  men.  Why  ?  It  would  now  mtthinks  have 
suited  his  talents  as  well  as  temper,  to  have  told  us,  it 
iivas  because  two  of  a  trade  could  not  agree:  No,  says 
this  incomparable  Logician,  it  was  because  the  Philoso- 
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phers  used  maxims  of  reasoning  and  disputing  -u  hol/j/' 
opposite  to  the  Cliristians. 

Wliat  now  but  the  name  and  authority  of  Freethinhing 
could  hinder  such  a  "Writer  from  becoming  the  contempt 
of  all  who  know  either  how  to  make,  or  to  understand 
an  argument?  These  men  profane  tlie  light  they  receive; 
from  Remlation  m  employing  it  to  rob  the  treasures  of 
the  Sanctuary.  Bat  Religiox  arrests  them  in  tiie 
manner^  and  pronounces  one  common  doom  upon  ttie 
^  hole  race. 

"  Xe  iGXis  xosTF.R  facinori  pra^uceat^ 

"  Per  quem  colendos  censuit  Pietas  Deos, 
Veto  esse  tale  lumixis  commeucium*." 

flence  the  fate  that  attends  them  all,  in  the  inseparable 
connexion  between  impietj/  and  blundering ;  which  always 
follow  one  another  as  the  crime  and  the  punisimient. 

If  it  be  asked  tlicn,  What  it  is  tliar  hath  so  strangely 
prejudiced  our  modern  Reasoners  against  this  ancient 
mode  of  information  by  typical  and  .second  aey  senses" 
I  answer,  the  folly  of  Fanatics,  who  have  abused  it  in 
support  of  the  niost  abominable  nonsense.  But  how  un- 
reasonable is  thb  pi-cjudice!  \\'a9  there  ever  any  tijing 
rational  or  excellent  amongst  Men,  tiiat  hath  not  been 
^us  abused?  Is  it  any  disparagement  to  method  of 
Geometers,  that  some  conceited  ^  ritcr-s  on  ^Morality  and 
lleligion  liave  of  late  taken  it  up,  to  give  an  air  of  weight 
and  demonstration  to  the  whimsies  of  ped;mtic  importtmce  ^ 
Is  there  no  truth  of  nature,  or  reasonableness  of  art,  in 
Grammatical  construction,  because  cabalistic  Dunces 
have  in  every  age  abused  it  to  pervert  all  human  meaning? 
We  might  as  well  say  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not 
write  in  Hieroglyphics,  because  Kircher,  w  ho  endeavoured 
to  explain  them,  hath  given  us  nothing  but  his  own 
visioi.is,  as  tliat  the  ancient  Jews  had  not  types  and  sccofi- 
*  Vhvo'l  1.  iv.  Fob.  10. 
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ilary  semes,  because  modem  Enthusiasts  have  allegorized 
itheir  whole  Story. 

Biit  I  iVoin  these  abuses  wonlfi  draw  a  very  contrary 
<!onch ision.  The  rage  of  a'/ca-orizufs;  in  Religion  hath  in- 
•fcctcd  all  ages-:  Can -there  be  u  stron*rer  proof  that  the 
oi  iginal  B?ode  v\  as  fciinded  in  the  Gonimon  conceptions  of 
mankind?  The  Pagans  began  the  abuse;  an4  the  pestF- 
'Jent  infection  soon  soread  amongst  the  followers  of  true 
alcligion. 

1.  The  early  propagators  of  ^Paganism,  *in  order  to 
'hide  the  weakness  of  tiie  national  Religion,  delivered 
-inany  things  in  Tyfjf's  and  Allegories.  But  a  growing 
i>uj)erstition,  accompanied  witli  an  equal  advance ^in  know^ 
■ledge,  n'.ade  it  at  length  impossible  to  screeft  ?)lie  folly 
•«vcn  of  the  4ess  obnoxious  })arls  ikom  campion  observers. 
Their  Successor  thei'efore,  to  support  its  credit,  went  on 
where  the  others  had  iletboff;  and  allegorized  all  the  tra- 
■ditional  steries  of  'their  Gods  into  juitut'al,  moral,  and 
'lUv/Hc  Entkie.'^.  This.  Jiolwithstanding  the  esfcravagance  af 
4he  means,  fully  aRSwercd  the  end. 

2.  The  Jk-'A'^  ingrafted  on  i/teir  predecessors,  just  as 
■the  Pagans;  had  done  ox^ 't heirs ;  and  with  the  same  secular 
•policy:  For  being  ^possessed  Avith  a  national  prejudice, 
that  their  Relinjon  was  to  endure  for  ever,  a^d  vet  seeiiiH 
in  it  the  marks  of  a  Citrnal,  temporary,  and  preparatory 
Dispensation,  they  cunningly  allegorized  its  Rites  and 
Precepts  into  a  spirihidl  meamiig,  v.-bicb  ^covered  every 
tiling  that  ^vas  a  real  deficiency  in  i\  Religion  which  they 
■considered  as  ])crfect  and  p(K'i)etua'L  Roth  tliese  sorts  of 
Allegorists  therefore  had  reasom  an  their  rage. 

3.  Aftei'wards  came  a  set  «otf  CnRisriAx  Winters, 
'brought  out  from  amongst  Jcci-^  and  (i entiles;  and  these 
<oo  would  needs  be  in  the  fashion,  and  allegorize  their 
■Religion  likewise  ;  but  witli  inhnitely  less  judgment  than 
ihc  others;  thongla  alas?  with  equal  success.  In  their 
Jiands,  the  end  proved  as  hurtful  to  truth  as  the  means 
were  extravajjant  iu  nature.   And  how  should  it  be  other- 
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Vilse  in  a  llcligion  both  diviufi  and  perfect?  For  in  such 
an  one,  there  w;is  m  tiiinij;  cillxr  to  hide  or  to  sl  pi'LY. 
_We  have  shewn  that  f  i/pcs  anil  secondary  were  em- 

ployed in  the  Jcv,  ish  licliLfion  tor  the  sake  qf  the  Chris- 
tian^ of  \vhich  the  Jewish  was  the  groundwork  and  pre- 
paration. When  therefore  the  Christian  was  come,  these 
iijodes  of  inibnnation  nuist  needs  cease,  there  being  no 
farther  occasion,  nor  indeed  room,  for  them.'  As  clear 
as  this  is  to  the  lowest  understanding;,  yet  would  some 
primitive  Doctors  of  the  Cliurch  needs  contend  with 
Jewish  Rabbins,  and  Pagan  Philosophers,  in  all  the  rage 
of  allegorizing :  -Deaf  to  the  voice  of  Reason,  which 
.<:alled  aloud  to  tell  tlicm,  itiiat  those  very  arguments, 
■\vhich  proved  th^l  iliere  were:  and  muist  needs  be,  tijpcs 
and  .sccondarj/  senses  in  tt)e  Old  Icstament,  proved  as 
plainly  that  there  ncitlier  were,  nor  could  be  anv,  in  the 
Nexc.-^  Thus,  tp  the  inexpressible  daniagc  of  Christianity, 
they  exposed  a  rcaspnobk  Service,  and  a  perfected  Dis- 
pensation (where  nothing  v.as  tauglit  but  Truth,  plain, 
simple,  and  open)  to  the  laughter  and  contempt  of 
Infidels :  v.  lio,  iiewildcrcd  in  the  universal  ciaze  of  this 
allegcnc  mode  of  inforination,  were  never  able  to  know 
vyhat  it  was  in  its  original,  nor  how  to  distinguish  between 
ilie  use  and  the  abuse. 

To  co:vcLUDt  ,  Let  not  the  Reader  tliink  I  have  been 
all  this  while  leading  hini  out  of  the  way,  w  bile  I  have 
engaged  jiii  attention  to  the  book  oj  Jon  ;  to  the  Case  qf 
Aruaua:,!  ;  ;ind  to  I^  pes  and  secondari/  senses  under 
the  Jewis'ii  Dispensation.  All  these  stiictly  belong  to  ilic 
Argument : 

1.  First,  as  tiicy  greatly  contribute  to  shew-  the  har- 
mony of  Truth  ;  and  how  all  the  paits  of  the  Jewish 
Dispensation  support  and  illustrate  one  another. 

2.  Secondly,  as  they  contribute  to  shew  the  uxifor- 
3IITY  of  it;  and  how  the  Fioly  ^Spirit,  quite  throughout 
Gods  grand  econoni}',  from  his  hrst  giving  of  the  Law 
to  the  completion  of  it  by 'the  G  ospel;  observed  the  samp 
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•unvaried  method  of  the  gradual  co.mmuxication  of 
Truth. 

3.  Thirdly,  as  they  contribute  to  shew -the  folly  of 
■those  who  contend  tliat  -th.e  Christian  Doctrine  of  a 
Fiitnre  State  was  revealed  to  the  early.  Jews  ;  since  this 
'♦)l)inien  destroys  all  the  -reason  .of  "a.  secondary  sense, 
Prophecies  :  and  of  how  irreat  iinportiuico  the  reality  of 
this  sense  is  to  the  trutli  01  C'iivistianity  luitli  been  largely 
explained,:  For  how  can  it  be  known  with  certainty,  from 
.the  Piophecies.theniselves,  that  they  contain  douljle  senses, 
but  from  hence,  that  the  oUl  Law  was  prepai"at(M'y  to,  and 
.-the  rudiment  o!j  \X\zni\c?  How  shall  -t!:»-iti  rekttion  be 
icertaiuly  kn.own,  but  flom  hence,  that  no  future  state 
Rewards  and  Punishments  is  to  be  found  in  the  I\Iosaic 
.Dispensation*:  So  close  a  dependen^ce  have  all  these*  imr 
^port-.mt  Principles  on  ou:;  anorher. 

RECAPITULATION. 

And  now,  if  the  length  of  the  Demonstration  have 
not  tired  out  tiic  Reader's  patie  nce,  or,  to  speak  more 
j)roperly,  if  lengtii  of  time  have  not  worn-out  h»s  attention 
to  the  Subject,  it  niay  be  prof)er  (the  Argument  being 
here  eoncluded)  to  take  a  retrospective  vieu  of  the  whole, 
as  it  hath  been  inforced  in  tills  anxi  the  |)receding\'^oiume'|\ 
F'or  the  deep  Professor,  u;ho  hath  digested  J  lis  Theology 
into  Sums  and  Systems,  and  the  liqrid  Preacher,  who 
never  suffered  his  tliougiits  to  expatiate  beyond  the  limits 
•of  a  pulpit-essay,  will  be  reatiy  to  teii  me,  tirat  I  had  pro- 
jnised  to  demons'!  ra.tk  the  Dia'i^-l  J.kgation  of 
-\I(;sKs;  and  that  now  I  had  uritten  two  large  Volumes 
on  thiit  subject,  ",all  that  they  could  ;fjnd  in  them  were 
Discourses  on  the  foundation  of  Tviorr-lily — the  origin  of 
civil  and  reiigiqus  Society — the  7\iliance  between  Church 
and  State — die  policy  of  La\-.  givers — ;the  Mysteries  of  the 
Priests — and  the  opinions  c^i  the  Greeh-  Phiiosophers — 
'ihe   Antiquity   of  Eg.y.pt — their  llieroglypdacs — their 

*  See  Note  [FF]  at  tlie  cud  ol'  iln.s  Honk. 

t  liouks  I.  11.  111.  &  W.  \'.  VI.  (Ji  i;j,jnally  <iiij)f;ired  in  two  ^'()Is.  4to. 
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Heroes — and  their  Erutc-worship.  That,  indeed,  at  last 
I  speak  a  little  ot  the  Jewish  policy;  but  1  soon  break 
away  frorn  it,  as  from  a  subject  I  would  avoid,  and 
employ  the  remaining  part  of  the  \'oiiime  on  theS;tcrihce 
of  Isaac — on  the  book  of  Job — and  on  primary  and  se- 
condary Prophecies.  l;int  what  (say  taty)  is  all  this  to 
77it'  Divine  Legafio?i  of  AIonc-s  ? 

Die,  Pcvthimc!  ck  irlbuH  Capditsy 
,  To  call  the  Topic  I  nent  upon  a  Paradox,  was  said, 
without  doubt,  to  my  discredit;  but  not  to  see  that  I  had 
proved  it  in  form,  will,  I  am  afraid,  re^dound  to  their  own. 
Yet  I  had  already  bespoke  their,  best  attention  in  the 
■vyords  of  Cicero,  who,  1  believe,  often  found  himself  in 
my  situation  :  "  Video  lianc  primam  injrressionem  nieam 
jion  ex  Oratoris  disputationibus  ductam,  sed  e  media 
Philosophia  repetitam,  et  earn  quidem  cum  antiquiim  turn 
subobscuram,  aut  iiki-reuexsiox rs  aliquid,  aut  certe 
AD:\iiRATioxis  hablturam.    Nam  aut  mirabantur  quid 

II.SC   PERTINTF.AXT   AD   FA    QU.T,    QUjERIJIUS  :  quibuS 

satisfacict  res  ipsa  cognita,  ut  non  sine  causa  alte  re- 
petita  videatur  :  aut  reprchendent,  quod  ixi'sitatas 

VIAS  IXDAOE-AIUS,  TRITAS  REMXQUAI\I  US.    EgO  autcm 

me  saepe  nova  videre  dicere  inteUigo  cum  pcrvctcra(X\Q<\m, 
sed  inaudita  plcrisque*." 

Rut  as  this  Apology  hath  not  answered  its  purpose, 
and  as  the  arcumext  is  indeed  (h-awn  out  to  an  un- 
common length;  roiscd  upon  a  great  variety  of  supports; 
and  sought  out  from  every  quarter  of  antifjuity,  and  some- 
times out  of  corners  tlie  most  remote  and  dark;  it  was 
the  less  to  be  admired  if  every  inattentive  Reader  did  not 
see  tlieir  force  and  various  purpose;  ov  li  excry  attentive 
Keader  could  not  combine  them  into  the  body  of  a  com- 
pletpd  Syllogism;  and  sti  1  less  if  the  envious  and  the 
prejudiced  should  concur  to  represent  these  Volumes  as 
an  indigested  and  inconnected  heap  of  discourses,  thrown 
f)ut  upon  one  another,  to  disburthen  a  common-place. 
J-'or  the  satisfaction  therefore  of  the  more  candid,  who 

*  Ciccfo,  aflcno^Y^ 
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ack:i.ovv.lcclge,  the  foirness  of  the  attempt,  who  saw  some- 
Ibiw^  ot  the  progress  oi'  the  nrguinenty  but  misled  by  the 
notice  of  a  remuining  part,  ncgircted  to  pursue  ihe  proof 
to  tiie  CoNXi-L'sioN  hvrc  deduced,.  1  shall  endeavour  to 
luy  open,  jn  one  plain  and  simple  view,  the  whole  conduct 
of  tl^ese  inysteriuus  Volumes.. 

Nor  shall  I  neglect  the  other'  sort  of  Readers,  though 
it  be  odds  we  part  again  as  dissatisherl  with  one  another 
as  the  Toyman  of  Bath  and  his  Customer:  Of  Avhom  tlie 
story  go€s,  that  a. grave  well-dressed  man  coming  into  the 
shop  of  this  ingeinous  inventor,  and  reliever  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  those  who  are  too  dull  to  know  what  they  want, 
and  too  rich  to  be  at  ease  witliAvhat  they  have,  de- 
manded to  see  some  of  ids  best  reading-glasses;  which 
Avhen  he  had  tried  to  no  purfiose,  he  returned.  The 
Toyman,  surprised  at  so  strange  a  phenomenon,  gravely 
asked  him,  whether  ever  he  had  learnt  to  read  r  to  which 
the  other  as  gravly  replied,  that  if  he  had  been  so  happy, 
he  sliould  have  had  no  need  of  his  assistance.  Now,  before 
.1  bring  the  distant  parts  of  my  Argument  to  converge,  for 
the  use  of  these  dim-sigtitcd  (ientlemen,  may  I  asktliem, 
withoutoftence,  a  similar  question?  They  have  answered; 
without  asking;  but  not  with  the  same  ingenuity. 

Jn  reading  the  Law  and  Hi.sroiiy  of  the  Jews, 
with  all  the  attention  I  could  give  to  them,  amongst  the 
ujany  circumstances  peculiar  to  that  amazing  Dis[)ensa- 
tjon  (from  several  of  which,  as  1  conceive,  the  divinity 
of  its  orighial  may  be  fairly  proved)  these  two  particu- 
lars must  forcibly  struck  my  observation,  the  o.missiox" 

Ol'  'JllE  DOCTRINE  OT  A  FUTURE  STATE,  and  THE 
ADJI.IMSTRATIOX    OE    AN    EXTRAORDINARY  l^ROVI- 

DENCE.  As  unaccountable  as  the  first  circumstance 
appeared  when  considered  separately  and  alone,  yet  when 
.set  against  the  other,  and  their  nmtuul  relations  examined 
and  eoujpared,  the  onmsion  was  not  only  well  explained, 
Jbut  was  found  to  be  an  invincible  medium  for  the  proof 
of  t}ic  Divine.  Legation,  of  Moses:  which,  as  Un- 
believers 
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iielievcrs  had  been'  long  accustomed  to-  decry  fi'oni  tiiis 
acvv  drciunELUicc,  I  chose  it  j^rcterably  to  any '  otljer. 
:rf  he  Armiment  a^)pearei]  to  nic  in  a  supreme  decree 
citrong  and  simple,  and  not  needing  man  v  words  to  inftjrce 
it,  or,  when  intbrced,  to  make,  it  woll  . understood. 

Religion"  hath  always  been  held  iKcessary  to  tht 
support, of  CiViL  socii/rv,  because  human  Lav. s  alone 
are  ineffectual  to  restrain  men  fVo:ii  evil,  with  a  force 
sufficient  to  carry  on  tlie  ahairs  of  puhkc  regimen  i^m4 
^undcr  the  couiPiion  dispensation  of  Providence)  a  l  u- 
■TURE  STAT£  of  rcwar.da  and  punishments  is  confessed 
to  be  as  necessarv  to  the  support  oi"  IIkliciox,  because 
-nothia,«;  else  cae  reiViove  the  objections  to  God"smora4 
•(Government  under  a  Providence  £o  apparently  unequa], 
-whose  phxnouieaa  are  apt  to  dvstLU'b  the  serious  pro- 
fessors of  P.ELiGiox  with  doubts  and  suspicions  con- 
cerning it,  as  it  is  of  the  essence  of  religious  prcfessioR 
Jo  believe,  thai  God  is  c  rczcur/icr  .o/  tliem  that  diligaU/i/ 

JiCCk  /itJ'/L 

Ivluses,  who  institutes]  a  Re-ligiox  and  a  PiEruEi  ic, 
3nd  incorporated  them  into  one  anothea-,  stamls  single 
;imongst  ancient  and  modern  Lawgivers,  in  teaching  a 
Heligiox,  without  the  .uinction,  or  even  ^o  much  as  the 
snent'ion  of  a  tlture  state  of  rewards  a\d  pu- 
xisHMEXT-B.  The  same  Moses,  witli  a  singularity  as 
-threat,  .bv  uniting  the  Religion  and  civil  Conimunitv  of  the 
Jews  into  one  incorporated  bony,  made  God,  by  natnrai 
'  -consequence,  their  supreme  civil  .Magistrate,  wherebv , the 
lurai  of  Governn^ent  arising  from  tljcnce  became  truly 
.and  cs^.entjailv  a  TiiEOCRAcy.  i'at  as  tlie  Jdi/iiaist ra- 
tion of  Government  necessarily  follows  its  Form,  tliat 
heforc  us.coyld  be  no  c^hc  r  than  alc  extragrdi x a  ry  or 
xciUAL  PuoviDrEXCi".  And  such  indeed  not  only  the 
Jewish  Lawgiver  himself,  but  c^il  the  succecxling  Rulei's 
.and  Propbt  ts  of  this  Republic,  have  invariably  repre- 
.sented  it  to  be.  In  the  mean  time,  no  Lawgiver  or 
-founder  of  Religion  aajosgst  any  other  People  ever  pro- 
mised 
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mised  so  singular  a  Distinction ;  no  Historian  ever  dared 
to  record  s'^:  remarkable  a  Prero^ifative.  : 

This  lv;ino;  the  true  and  acknowledged  state  of  the 
case;  Whenever  the  Unbeliever  attempts  to  dis[)rove,  and 
the  Advocate  of  Religion  to  support,  the  divinity  of  the 
IVIosaic  Dispensation,  the  ol)vipus  question  (if  each  bp 
willing  to-bring  it  to  a  speedy  decision)  will  be,  "  Whether 
*'  ihc  E-^TRAORDiN'Aav  PiioviDEN'^CE  thus  prophetically 
"  promised,  and  afterguards  historically  recorded  to  be 
"  performed,  was  real  or  pretended  only"" 

"W  e  Jjclievers  hold  that  it  was  real  :  and  I,  as  an 
Advocate  for  llevelation,  undertake  to  prove  it  ^vas  so ; 
emi)loying  for  this  purpose,  as  iny  medium,  the  omis- 
sion' OF  .A  FUTURE  .  STATE  OF  REWARDS  AND  PU- 
NISHMENTS.    The  ar'.nunent  stands  thus  ; 

O 

If  Religion  be  necessary  to  civil  Croverninent,  and  if 
Religion  cannot  subsist,  under  the  coinnion  dispensation 
of  Providence,  \vithout  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and 
Punishments  ;  so  consummate  a  Lawgiver  would  never 
have  neglected  to  inculcate  the  belief  ot  such  a  state,  had 
he  not  been  well  assured  thatan  e^traordi  varv  pro,-' 
viDENC'E  was  indeed  to  be  administered  over  his  People,: 
Or  were  it  possible  he  had  been  so  infatuated,  the  impo- 
tcncy  of  a  Religion  w  anting  a  future  state  muvt  very  soon 
have  concluded  in  the  destruction  of  his  Republic  :  Yejt 
ncvcrtiie'ess  it  flourished  and  continued  sovereign  for 
Uiany  ages. 

Ti}ese  two  j)roofs  of  the  proposition  (tliat  an  cxtra- 
ordlnary  provide/ice  icas  really  admhmtcred )  draw  n  from 
the  TiiixG  OMITTED  and  the  person  omitting,  may- 
be reduced  to  the  foUowino;  Syllogisms. 
•  *^ 

I.  Whatsoever  Religion  and  Society  have  no  future  State 
for  their  support,  must  be  supportetl  by  an  extraordinary 
Providence. 

The  Jewish  Religion  and  Society  had  no  future  State 
Ipr  their  support  : 

Therefore 
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Thorefore  the  Jewish  Religion  and  Society  were  sup- 
|)orted  by  an  extraordinary  Pa-ovidcncc. 

'■    And  again, 

^  'IL  The  Ancient  Lavvivivcrs  universally  beMevcd,  tljuft 
«.  lieligion  vv^ithwut  a  future  State  could  be  supported  only 
4>y  an  cxtraordinai'v  Providence. 

Moses,  an  Ancient  Lav.  giver,  leanied  in  all  the  wis- 
<ioi'n  of  the  Egyptians  (the  jn'iucipal  hranch  of  which 
^'isdom  was  incukating  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state) 
instituted  such  a  Religion: 

'  Therefore  Tsioses  bciie\'cd  t!:at  hi>  Religion  was  sup- 
'ported  by  an  extraordinary  Providence. 

'"■  'iliis  is  the  arcujiext  of  the  Dn  iVE  Legatiox; 
plain,  simple,  and  convincing,  in  the  0[)inion  of  the 
Author;  a  Parado:<,  in  the  representation  of  hfs 
Adversaries :  Attempts  of  this  na.ture  being  still  atteivku! 
^vith  the  fortune  they  have  long  undergoi^e.  JViUiani  of 
y^ca-lwurg;  speaking  of -Gregory  the  Eighth,  tells  us,  tlia't 
lie  was,  "  V'ir  I'^lanc  &  sapicntije  ct  vitro  sinoerilate  con- 

spicuus,  tpuiulationcm  Dei  habens  in  omnibus  sccini- 

a'tau  gc;culk/]ii ;  ct  supcrsti'iosarum  consnctiidinum 
"  quarunj  in  Eccle^ia  per  cpiorundam  rusticani  sim- 

plicitatem  citra  Scripturaruiu  auctoritatem  multitudo 
"  inolevit,  Rcprehaisor  aa  rnniHs.    Unde  a  (jiiihufidam 

minus  d'ificrtiti's  putatus  est  tm-ijato  pici"  niuiiam  absti- 
"  ncntiam  ce.re'bro  delirare."'  'iliis  curious  passage  i-hcw?, 
what  hath  been,  and  what  is  likely  to  be,  the  fate  of  all 
op'posers  of  foolish  and  superstitious  practices  and 
opinions,  when  opposers  arc  laiost  wanted,  tliat  is  to  sav, 
to  be  thought  mad.  {-'nly  one  sees  tha'c  was  this  dif- 
ference lictiveeii  Ir'Uluinia  age  ai.»l  our  own.  In  the, 
-time  of  good  Gregory,  tlu^y  .were  the  J\'Opk  of  least 
■il'iHcrctum  who  passed  this  judgment  on  every  Rdonner  s 
head-piece  ;  whereas  in  our  tiunes,  they  are  tiie  more 
^'tycn'^t  wlio  have  made  this  discovery, 

Olu"  Authors  adversaries  proved  to  be  of  two  sorts, 

^  EttEF- 
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«fpnied  the  JMajm-  of  the  two  Syllo:iMins  ;  These,  tlie- 
iMmoi; :  yet  one  could  not  be  done  without  contradicting 
the  universal  voice  of  Antiquity  ;  nor  the  otheiv  withoirfc 
explaining  aivay  the  ^ense,  as  well  as  letter,,  of  aacred- 
Sci'iptuife.  Had  it  not  boca  for  this,  odd  combination, 
my  Dcmomtraihn  (rf  the  Difinc.  Lcgatieii  xif  AlML-i 
bad  not  only  bren  as  streiig  hni stfi  shorttoa  as  any  ot 
Euclid's  :  whose  tiuTorctD.s,  as  liohbes  soinowhore  obe 
servcS)  should  the ever  J;appen  to  be  eonnccted  witli, 
the  passions  and  intcrest;>  of  men,  Avould  soon  becomci 
as  much  matter  of  dispute  and  contradiclion  as  any  moral 
or  theological  Proposition  \that;;OGV'*^r.' 

It  Vitas  not  loa<z,  therefore,  bdbre  I  found  tliat  tlio- 
discovery  of  this  important  Truth  woukl  engage  mc  m 
a  full  dilucidation  of  tiic  three  foho'.ving  Propoii^itions — 

1.  "  Th^t  i-ncui eating  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
"  rewards  and  puuiihnients,  is  necessary  to  the  well-being 
"  of  civil  Society."  ,  .  . 

2.  "  That  all  mankind,  cspcGially  tlic  most  wise  anti 
learned  nation  f)f  Antiquity,  hiive.  concuiTcd,  in  bc-f 

"  licving  and  teachings,  that  this  doctrkic  wai  of  sucli 
*'  use  to  civil  Sotiety.'" 

3.  "  'J^liat  tl)C  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward*. 
"  and  punishments  is  not  to  be  fovind  in,  nor  did  make- 

part  of,  the  Alosaic  Dispensation/' 

— Xeiilicr  ti;  short  nor-  an  ca<y  task.  The  two  first 
Fcquiring  a  severe  search  into  the  JilHs/on,  Vr,c  FoliticSy 
and' the  Phiio-^cphii  of  aiicicnt  tiiUes  :  And,  tlw  latter,  a 
Jhinutc  examiniatioii  into  the  nature  and  gchius  oj'  tlns^ 
Ilebrcxv  Constitulmt. 

To  the  lirst  part  <-)f  this  cnnuiry,  therefore,  I  assi^/(;d 
the  nr.j,t  Volume  of  thrj  \vork;  and  to  the  otlier, 
second. 

I. 

I.  The  /?;-.vf  >'oti;mc  begins  with  proving  the  maj<c)^. 
of  the  first  Syllogijm,  that  ■iL./uitioc'icr  Rc'igion  ,• 
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Society  have  no  future  State  for  thar  support,  7nust  be 
supported  by  an  e.rtraoruinary  Providence.  In  order  ta 
which,  the  first  Proposition  m  us  to  be  inforccd,  That 
the  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  a  f  uture  s  tate  oj  rexcards 
and  punishment  s  is  necessary  to  the  zce/l-bcing  of  Society. 

This  is  done  in  the  followins;  manner — Bv  sheu  in? 
that  CIVIL  Society,  which  was  instituted  as  a  remedy 
against  force  arid  injustice,  tails  short,  in  many  instances, 
of  its  effects — as  it  Cannot,  by  its  own  proper  force, 
provide  for  the  observance  of  above  one  third  part  of 
moral  duties ;  and,  of  that  third,  but  imperfectly  :  and 
further,  which  is  a  matter  of  still  greater  importance,  that 
it  totallv  wants  the  first  of  those  tuo  great  hinges  on 
which  Government  is  supposed  to  turn,  and  without 
\vhich  it  cannot  be  carried  on,  namely,  Rlward  and 
PuNisiniENT.  Some  other  coactive  power  was  there- 
fore to  be  added  to  civil  Society,  to  supply  its  wants  and 
imperfections.  This  power  is  shewn  to  be  no  other 
than  Religion  ;  which,  teaching  the  just  Government 
of  the  Deity,  provides  for  all  the  natural  deficiencies  of 
i'ivil  Society.  But  .this  government,  it  is  seen,  can  be  no 
otherwise  supported  than  by  the  general  belief  of  a 
future  state  ;  or  of  an  extraordinary  .Providence,  that  is, 
by  a  Dispensation  of  things  very  ditfercnt  from  what  v.e 
see  administered  at  .present. 

This  being  proved,  tiie  discourse  proceeds  to  remove 
objections. — The  Reader  observes,  that  the  steps  and 
gradations  of  this  capital  truth  advance  thus, — A  future 
state  is  necessary  .as  it  sup[)orts  Rel.i;:ion— Religion  is 
necessary  as  it  supports  ?Jorality — And  ?vIoraiity  as  it 
supports  (though  it  be  reciprocally  supported  by)  civil 
Society,  w  liich  only  can  procure  such  .accommodations 
wf  life  as  mans  nature  requires.  Jlcnce  I  concluded,  that- 
the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  necessary  to  civil 
Soclctv,  under  the  present  administration  of  Providence. 

Kow  •  there  are  various  kinds  or  rather  degrees  of 
LiBi>  RTrMs:j.    Some,  thcugl)  tliey  own  ]\iorality  to  b«' 

necessary 
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necessary  to  Society,  yet  deny  Religion  to  be  necessaryv" 
Others  again  deny  it  even  to  Morality. — As  both  equally 
attempt  to  break  the  chain  of  my  reasoning,  both  coiue 
equally  under  my  exan^ination.  And,  opportunely  for  niy" 
purpose,  a  great  Name  in  the  fii'st  instance,  and- a  great 
Eook,  in  the  second,  invited  me  to  this  entertainniem. 

1.  The  famo'.is  Ai.  i^AYLE  had  attempted  to  })rovc, 
that  Religion  was  not  necessary  to  Society ;  and  that^ 
simple  vwralitji.,  as  distinguished  from  Religion,  rnigtit 
vicl  I  supply  its  place:  which  Morality  too,  an  Atheist 
might  coinpleteiy  possess.  His  arguments  in  support  of 
these  propositions  I  have  carefully  examined  :  and  liavimj 
occasion,  when  I  caivie  to  tlie  last  of  them,  to  enquire 
into  the  true  foumlat Ion  cf  Moral'iti/,  I  state  ail  its  pre" 
tences,  consider  all  its  advantages,  and  shew  tliat  oeli- 
CATio.v,  properly  s©  called,  proceeds  from  ^V1LL,  anl 
fi-pm  vvij.L  only.  Tiiis  enquiry  v/as  directly  to  my  poiuti 
as  the  result  of  it  proves  that  the  viorcility  of  the  Alliclst 
must  be  without  any  true  foundation,  and  consequently 
weak  and,  imstiiljle.  It  had  a  further  propriety,  as  the 
Religion,  whose  (hviiie  original  I  am  lierc  attempting  to 
(Icinonstrate,.  has- founded  mend  obligation  in  //7//  only; 
and  had  a  pcGUiiar  expediency  likewise,  as  it  is  become 
the  fashion  of  the  times  to  seek  tor  thid  J oUduliit ion  any 
vi  here  hut  there  where  Religion  has  placed-  it. 

2.  But  .MAXDEViLi^i:,  the  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the 
BecSy  went  a  large-  step  furtljer ; ;  and  preteiided  to  j)rove 
.that  M-oRALi  rv  v. as  so  far  from  being:  ru^cessarv  to 
Society,  that  it  was  vice  and  not  viriue  which  readercd 
states  ilourishiiig  and-liappy.  'I'iiij  execrable  Doctrint', 
that  would  cut  away  my  Argument  by  the  roots,  was 
presented  to  the  I-'c'jple  mwch  lal)ourcd  art  and 
])lausible  insinuation.     It  was  necessary  therefore  to 

.confute  and-  expose  it.-   This  1  have  done  witli  the  same 
•/.care,  but  u  ith  better  feith  than  it  was  infoi-ced. 
■y  .  In  this  manner.  1  endeavoured  to -prove  the  majok 
.P&OPOSiTio.v  of  the  first  SvUoeism  :  and  v,  ith  thi,s 

the 
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the  first  book  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Closes  con- 
cludes. 

II.  The  second  Book  begins  with  establishing  the 
MAJOR  of  the  second  Syllogism,  That  the  ancient  Law- 
givers universal/ J/  believed  (hat  a  Religion  xdlhotit  ci 
future  state  could  be  supported  only  by  an  extraordinary 
Providence.  In  order  to  wliich,  the  secoxu  Proposi- 
ti ox  was  to  be  inforced,  Jliat  all  vumkind,  especially  the 
most  uise  and  learned  nations  of  Anticjuiiy,  have  con- 
curred in  believing  and  teaching,  that  the  Doctrine  of  a 
future  state  uas  necessary  to  the  xvell-being  of  civil 
Society. 

The  proof  of  tliis  proposition  divides  itself  into  tw  o 
])arts — "£hc  coinluct  of  the  Lawgivers;  and  the  opinion 

of  the  PlI  ILOSOPHKRS. 

The  first  part  is  the  subject  of  the  present  Book  ^  as 
the  second  part  is  of  thcfolloicing. 

In  proving  this  pro})05ition  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Lazrgivers,  I  shew, 

1.  Their  care  to  ri;opAGATt:  Religinn  in  general, 
1.  As  it  appears  from  the  effects,  the  state  of  Keligion 
every  where  in  the  civilized  World.  2.  As  it  appears 
from  tlie  cause,  such  as  their  universal  pretence  td 
inspiration,  in  order  to  instil  the  belief  of  the  Divine 
Superintcndcncy  over  human  atfairs  ;  and  such  as  their 
universal  practice  in  prefacing  their  Lines,  in  order  to 
establish  the  belief  of  that  Superintcndcp.cy.  And  here 
it  should  be  observed,  that  in  proving  tlicir  care  to  ])ro- 
pagate  Religiofi  i}i  general,  I  prove  their  care  to  pro|)agate 
the  doctrine  of  2l  future  state  of  Reu  ards  and  Punish- 
ments ;  since  there  never  was  a  formed  Religion  in  the 
World,  the  Jcuish  excepted,  of  which  this  Doctrine  did 
not  make  an  essential  part. 

2.  But  I  shew,  in  tlie  second  place,  their  care  to  pro- 
pa2;ate  this  Doctrine,  with  more  than  common  attention 
arid  assiduity.  And  as  tlic  most  effectual  method  they 
employed  to  this,  end  was  th.e  in:4:itution  of  tlie  Myste- 
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RiEs,  a  largo  account  is  given  of  their  rise  and  progress, 
from  Egypt  into  Greece,  and  from  thence,  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  I  have  attempted  to  discover  the 
APOPPHT/i,  or  hidden  doctrines  of  these  Mysteries, 
whicli  were  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the 
ERROR  OF  the  GKOssEii  PoLYTHEis.M,  namely,  the 
jrorsliip  of  dead  men,  dcifwd.  This  discovery  not  only 
confirms  all  that  is  advanced,  concerning  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  order  of  the  several  specieses  of  Idolatry,  but 
clears  up  and  rectifies  mucli  enil)arrcis  and  mistake  even' 
of  the  H'Ost  celeljrated  Moderns,  sucli  as  Cuduorih, 
Stilling  fleet,  PrideaiLV,  Newton,  Sec.  who,  contrary  to 
the  tenour  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  order  to  do  imaginary 
honour  to  Religion,  have  ventured  to  maintaiii,  that  the 
one  true  God  xvas  generalh)  ':no:cn  and  zi  oishipped  in  the 
Pagan  JForld ;  for,  finding  many,  in  divers  countries, 
speaking  of  the  one  true  God,  they  concluded,  that  he 
must  needs  have  a  national  JTorship.  Now  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  dTTopovra,  of  the  A/i/steries  enables  us  to 
explain  the  perfect  consistency  between  sacred  and  pro- 
fane Antiquity ;  which,  left  to  speak  for  tiiemsclves, 
concur  to  inform  us  of  this  plain  and  consistent  truth, 
"  That  the  Doctrine  of  the  one  true  Gad  was  indeed 
taught  in  all  places,  but  as  a  profound  secret,  to  the  few, 
in  the  celebration  of  their  mystei  ious  Rites  ;  while,  in 
the  Land  of  Judea  alone,  he  had  a  public  and  7iatio}iai 
n'or.shipJ"  For  to  the  Hebrew  People  alone,  (as  Eu- 
sebius  expresses  it)  was  reserved  the  honour  of  being 
initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  of  all 
things.  And  of  this  ditference,  God  himself  speaks  by 
the  Prophet, — 1  have  not  spoken  in  secret,  in  a 
DARK  PLACE  OF  THE  EARiH*.  And  the  holy  Apostle 
Paul  informs  us  of  the  co)iseque?ice  of  that  mysterious 
manner  of  teaching  the  true  God  amongst  the  Pagan 
nations,  that  when,  by  this  means,  they  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  him,  they  glorified  him  7iot  as  God'\. 

*  Isuiuh  xlv.  10.  t  Runi.  i.  ix. 

Vol.  YE  "  I  To 
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To  coiifinn  and  illusti'atc  my  account  of  the  Mvsteries, 
I  subjoin  a  Dissertation  on  the  aidi/i  Boofc  of  Virgil'i 
yl'ji  v.v ;  antl  another  on  the  Metamorplw-sls  of  Apnle  'ms. 
The  ru.>t  of  N\  hich  books  is  she\\  n  to  be  one  continued 
d  scription  of  the  EkKni/i/a/i  Mijst erics ;  and  the  other 
to  be  purposely  \\rittcn  to  recommend  the  use  and 
eflicacv  of  the  Pagan  il/i/steries-  in  general. 
-  AikI  here  the  attentive  Reader  will  observe,  that 
throughout  the  course  of  this  Mhole  argument,  on  the 
conduct  of  the  ancient  Lam  civkrs,  it  appears,  that 
all  tlie  fundamental  principles  of  their  Policy  were  bor- 
r^\ved  from  Eovpt.  A  truth  which  will  be  made  greatly 
subservient  to  the  minor  of  the  second  Syllogism ;  that 
Moses,  though  learned  in  all  the  AVisdom  of  Egypt,  yet 
instituted  the  Jeu/sh  lletigion  and  Sueiety  rcithout  a 
Jjntarc  H/ate. 

From  this,  and  from  what  has  been  said  above  of 
MOUAL  oiii.iGATiox,  the  intelligent  Reader  will  per- 
ceive, that,  tliroughout  the  Divine  Legation,  I  have  all 
along  endeavoured  to  select  for  my  purpose  such  kind 
of  arguments,  in  support  of  the  particular  question  in 
hand,  as  may,-  at  the  same  time,  illustrate  the  truth  of 
Ixevelation  in  general,  or  serve  as  principles  to  proceed 
upon  in  the  progress  of  the  present  Argument.  Of 
which  will  be  given,  as  occasion  serves,  several  other 
instances  in  the  course  of  this  review. — And  now  having 
shewn  the  Legislators  care  to  propagate  Religion  in 
general,  and  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards 
and  Punishments  in  particular  (in  which  is  seen  their 
sense  of  the  inseparable  connexion  bet^veen  them);  I  go 
on,  to  explain  the  contrivances  they  employed  to  per- 
petuate the  knowledge  and  influence  of  them  :  by  whicli 
it  appears  that,  in  tiieir  o})inion,  Religiox  was  not  a 
lemporarv  expedient,  useful  only  to  secure  their  own 
power  ;uid  aiilhority,  but  a  necessary  support  to  civil 
.^ocivlv  it-^rli: 

1.  The 
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1.  The  first  instance  of  this  care  was,  as  we  shew, 

their    ESTABLISHING    A    NATIONAL    HeLIGION,  pVO* 

tectcd  by  the  Lazes  of  the  State,  in  all  places  ^^•here  they 
were  concerned.  But  as  Men,  ignorant  of  true  KcIigio?i, 
could  hardly  avoid  falling  into  mistakes  in  contrivnig  the 
wode  of  this  Establishment,  1  have  therefore  (the  subject 
of  my  Work  being  no  idle  speculation,  but  such  a  one  as 
affects  us  in  our  highest  interests,  as  Men  and  Citizens) 
attempted  to  deliver  the  true  Theory  of  the  Alliance 
bctTi'^cn  Church  and  State,  as  the  best  defence  of  the 
justice  and  equity  of  an  Established  Religion. 

2.  The  second  instance  of  their  care,  I  shew  to  have 
been  the  allowance  of  a  general  toleration  ;  which 
as  it  would,  for  the  like  reason,  be  as  imperfectly  framed 
as  an  Establishment,  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  true 
Theory  of  that  likewise.  The  ancient  Lawgiver  contrived 
to  establish  one  mode  of  Religion,  by  allying  it  to  the 
State,  for  the  sake  of  its  duration  :  He  tolerated  other 
modes  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  their  in  f  luence,  for  a  Religion 
forced  upon  man,  has  none  ;  and  the  Lawgiver  concerns 
himself  with  Religion  only  for  the  sake  of  its  influence. — 
Discoursing  upon  tliis  Subject,  I  was  naturally  led  to 
vindicate  true  Religion  from  an  aspersion  of  Infidelity  : 
M'lx^re,  I  shew,  that  the  first  persecution  for  Religion 
was  not  that  which  was  committed,  but  that  which  was 
undergone  by  the  Christian  Church :  And  that  the  ill 
success  attending  its  propagation  amongst  barbarous 
Nations  in  our  times,  is  altogether  owing  to  the  prepos- 
terous method  employed  for  that  purpose.^ — And  witli 
this,  the  second  Book  of  the  Divine  Legation  concludes. 

LIL  The  third  Book  goes  on  in  supporting  the  major 
of  tlie  second  Syllogism,  by  the  opinions  of  the  Philoso- 
phers. For  as  the  great  waste  and  ravages  ©f  time  have 
destroyed  most  of  the  jMonuments  of  ancient  Legislation^ 
I  liekl  it  not  improper  to  strengthen  my  position  of  tiie 
sense  of  their  Lawgivers,  by  that  of  their  Sages  and  Phi- 
loxophws.    In  this  is  sliewn, 

1  2  1.  From 
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1  i  From  their  on  n  w  ords,  the  conviction  tliey  in  general 
had  of  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
Rru  nnh  and  Funi-shnmits  to  civil  society.  And,  to  set 
this  conviction  in  the  strongest  liglit,  I  endeavour  to 
]>rove,  that  even  such  of  them  (viz.  the  several  sects  of 
Cirecian  Philosophers)  who  did  not  believe  a  future  state 
of  Rca'an!'^-  ami  Punishments,  did  vet,  for  the  sake  of 
Society,  diligently  teach  and  propagate  it. — That  they 
taught  it,  is  confessed  ;  that  they  did  not  believe  it,  was 
my  business  to  prove  :  which  I  have  done  by  shewing, 
1 .  That  tlicy  all  thought  it  lawful  to  say  one  thing,  and 
think  another.  2.  i'hat  they  constantly  practised  what 
Ihcv  thus  thought  to  be  lawful :  and,  3.  That  they 
practii^ed  it  on  the  very  Doctrine  in  question. — To  explain 
and  veiify  the  two  first  of  these  assertions,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  enquire  hilo  the  rise,  progress,  perfection,  decline, 
and  genius  of  the  ancient  Greek  Phi/osophi/,  under  all 
its  several  divisions.  In  which,  (as  its  rise  and  progress 
are  shewn  to  have  been  from  Egypt )  still  more  materials 
are  laid  in  for  inforcing  the  minor  proposition  of  the 
second  Syllogism. — 1  then  proceed  to  a  more  particular 
inquiry  into  the  sentiments  of  each  sect  of  Philosophy, 
on  this  point ;  and  shew  from  the  character  and  genius 
of  each  School,  and  from  the  ^\  rltings  of  each  man,  that 
none  of  them  did  indeed  believe  the  Doctrine  oi a  future 
state  of  Rexcards  and  Punishments.  At  the  same  time 
it  appears,  from  almost  every  proof  brought  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  they  all  thought  the  Doctrine  to  be  of  the 
highest  utility  to  the  State. — Here,  in  examining  ttie 
philosophy  of  Pvthac;ora.s,  the  sut)ject  led  me,  to  con- 
sider his  so  celebrated  Metcmpxiichosis;  in  which,  I  take 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  Pagan  Faldcs,  and 
the  natiirfc  of  the  JMetanwiphcsis  of  Ovid,  here  shewn  to 
be  a  Popular  JJistorj/  of  Providence,  very  regularly  and 
arttullv  deduced  from  the  most  earlv  times  to  his  own  : 
IVom  the  whole  I  draw  this  conclusion,  "  that  Pytha- 
goras, wiio  so  sedulously  propagated  this  species  of  a 

future 
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future  state  of  Rewards  and  Puuishnionts  (the  Mctoup- 
Si/chosis)  that  he  was  thought  by  some  to  be  the  autlior 
of  it,  considered  it  only  as  a  coiinnodious  Eublc  to  re- 
strain the  unruly  populace." 

2.  To  supiioit  this  fact,  it  is  slic\vn,  in  the  next  place, 
that  these  Philosophers  not  only  (//i!  iiul,  but  that  they 
could  not  possibly  believe  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  Re^^'ards  and  Punislinicnts,  because  the  belief  of  it 
contradicted  two  Metaphysical  principles  universally  held 
and  believed  by  them,  concerning  the  nature  of  CrOD  and 
of  the  Soul;  ^vhich  were,  that  the  Dei  ft/  could  not  hurt 
anil  one ;  and  that  the  soul  u  as  purt  of  the  substance  of 
the  Deitij,  and  resolvable  again  into  him.  In  explaining 
and  veritying  their  reception  of  this  latter  principle,  I 
take  occasion  to  speak  of  its  original;  which,  I  j>rove, 
A^•as  Grecian  and  not  Kg  i/ptian ;  as  appears  fi'om  tlie 
genius  and  character  of  the  two  Philosophies;  though 
the  spurious  books  going  under  the  name  of  Hennes,  but 
indeed  written  by  the  later  Platonists,  would  persuade  us 
to  the  contrary.  The  use  of  this  inquiry  likewise  (i.  e. 
concerning  the  origin  of  this  princij)lc)  will  be  seen  wlien 
we  come  to  settle  the  character  of  Moses,  as  aforesaid.  — 
But,  w  ith  regard  to  the  belief  oi  the  Philosophers  on  both 
points,  besides  the  direct  and  principal  use  of  it,  for  the 
support  of  the  major  of  the  seconti  Syllogism,  it  hath 
(as  I  said  before,  it  was  contiived  my  arguments  should 
have)  two  further  uses;  the  one,  to  serve  as  a  j)rinciple 
in  the  progress  of  my  general  .Argument:  tiie  other,  to 
illustrate  the  truth  of  Revelation  in  general.  Foi",  1st, 
it  will  be  a  sufiicient  answer  to  that  solution  of  the 
Deists,  (to  be  considered  hereafter)  that  Moses  ilid  not 
teach  the  Jhcfi-ine  of  a  future  state  because  he  did  tiot 
belicte  it,  since  it  is  shewn  bv  the  stron;',est  evidence, 
that  the  not  believing  a  doctrine  so  useful  to  Society,  was 
e&teemed  no  reason  why  the  Legislator  should  not  pro- 
pagate it.  2-  It  is  a  convincing  proof  oi'  the  e.rpediencif 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  that  the  Sages  of  Giecce,  MitU 

I  3  whom 
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whom  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Wise  M  as  supposed  to  be 
deposited,  had  philosophised  themselves  out  of  one  of  the 
most  evident  and  useful  truths  with  which  mankind  has 
any  concern  ;  and  a  fuW  Justijicaiion  of  the  severity  nith 
which  the  holy  Apostles  always  speak  of  the  Philoso- 
piicj's  and  the  Philosophy  of  Greece,  since  it  is  hereby 
seen  to  be  directed  only  against  these  pernicious  princi- 
ples ;  and  not,  as  Deists  and  Fanatics  concur  to  repre- 
sent it,  a  condemnation  of  human  learning  in  general. 

3.  But  as  now,  it  might  be  objected,  "  that  by  this  re- 
presentation, we  lose  on  the  one  hand  what  we  gain  on 
the  other ;  and  that  while  we  shew  the  expediency  of  the 
Ciospcl;  we  run  a  risque  of  discrediting  its  reff5o??«Z'/«/m; 
for  that  nothing  can  bear  harder  upon  this  latter  quality, 
tlian  that  the  best  and  wisest  persons  of  Antiquity  did  not 
believe  that  Avhich  the  Gospel  was  sent  to  propagate, 
namely,  the  Doctrine  of  a  fiiture  state  of  Rewards  and 
Punishments."  As  this,  I  say,  might  be  objected,  we  have 
given  (besides  explaining  on  what  absurd  principles  their 
unbelief  rested)  a  further  answer;  and,  to  support  this 
answer,  shewn,  that  the  two  extremes  into  ^vhich  Divines 
have  usually  run,  in  representing  the  state  and  condition  of 
revealed  iKiiigion,  are  attended  with  great  and  i-eal  mis- 
chiefs to  it;  while  the  only  view  of  Antiquity  which  yields 
solid  advantage  to  the  Christian  Cause,  is  such  a  one  ais 
is  here  represented  for  the  true:  Such  a  one  as  sliews 
natural  Reason  to  be  clear  enough  to  perceive  truth, 
and  the  necessary  deductions  from  it  xcken  proposed,  but 
not  generally  strong  enough  to  discover  it.  He,  who  of 
all  the  Pagan  \\'orld  best  knew  its  force,  and  was  in  that 
verv  state  in  wliich  only  a  true  judgment  could  be  passed, 
has  with  the  grciitcst  ingenuity  confessed  tliis  truth,  "  Nam 
"  ncque  tarn  est  acris  acies  in  naturis  hominum  et  ingcniis, 

ut  res  tantas  quisquam,  nisi  monstratus'  possit  videre; 
"  neque  tanta  tumen  in  rebus  obscuritas,  ut  eas  peritus 
"  acri  vir  ingenio  cernat,  si  modo  a?pexeiit."  In  ex- 
plaining this  matter,  it  is  occasionally  shewn,  that  the 

great 
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great  and  acknowledged  snpci  iority  of  the  modern  Systems 
of  Dcist  'tcal  ^loraliti)  above  the  ancient,  in  point  of  ex- 
cellence, is  entirely  owing  to  the  nnacknowlcdgcd,  and 
perhaps  nnsuspected,  aid  of  Revelation, 

Thus  the  Reader  sees,  in  Avhat  manner  we  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  the  31  a j on  Propositions  of  the  two 
Syllogisms,  that  iLliat.socrcr  Ilcligiou  and  Soc'iciy  //arc 
m  future  State  for  their  support,  inuH  be  supported  hp 
an  extraordimri/  Pj'ovidence.  And  that,  'J 'he  r/uc/eut 
Laxcgivers  univcrsallp  believed,  that  a  Religion  xcithout 
a  future  State  could  he  mipported  o)dt/  by  an  e.itraor- 
dinary  Providence.  For  ha\ingshc\\  n,  that  licligion  and 
Society  were  unable,  and  believed  to  be  unable,  to  sup- 
port themselves  under  an  ordinary  Providence,  without 
a  future  State ;  if  they  were  supported  without  that 
Doctrine,  it  could  be,  and  could  be  believed  to  be,  only 
by  an  extraordinarp  Providence. 

But  now  as  the  proof  is  conducted  through  a  long 
detail  of  circumstances,  shewing  the  absolute  necessity  of 
Religion  to  civil  Society;  and  the  sense  which  all  the 
■wise  and  learned  amongst  the  ancients  had  of  that  neces- 
sity; lest  this  should  be  abused  to  countenance  the  idle 
and  im[)ious  Conceit  that  R  elk;  I  ox  was  ttik  inven- 
tion OF  Politicians,  I  concluded  the  third  Ik)ok 
and  the  \'olume  together,  w  ith  jiroving  that  the  Conceit 
is  both  iMFKHTixj' NT  and  r  \i,si;. 

1.  Impertinent,  for  that,  w  ere  this  account  of  the  origin 
of  Religion  true,  it  would  not  follow,  that  the  tiling  itself 
•was  visionary;  hut,  on  die  contrary,  most  real,  eviilentiv 
so  even  from  that  universal  utility,  on  which  tnis  it>|>re- 
tended  origin  is  supported.  Jndeed,  against  this  u(ili/i/, 
paradoxical  men,  or  men  in  a  paradoxical  liumoiu',  have 
often  reasoned ;  such  as  Da  v  i.k,  I^i.l  ta  ik.ii,  and  Racon  : 
Their  arguments  are  here  examined :  And  t!ie  JJaster 
sophisut,  which  runs  through  tiip  reasoning  pf  all  \hvc^, 
i^s  detected  and  exposed. 

^  4  2.  Fake; 
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2.  False;  for  that,  in  fact,  Religion  existed  before  the 
■civil  Magistrate  was  in  being.  In  proving  this  point,  the 
matter  led  n)e  to  speak  of  the.  origin  of  Idolotry  ;  to  dis- 
tinguish the  several  species  of  it;  to  adjust  the  order  in 
which  tiiev  arose  out  of  one  anotlicr  ;  and  to  detect  the 
ends  of  the  later  Platonists,  in  their  attempts  to  turn  the 
>vliole  inlo  an  allegokv  (in  nhich  the  reasonings  of  a 
late  AVriter  in  his  Letters  cojicei'uing  ]\fythology  are 
considered).  And  because  the  rage  of  allegorising 
had  spread  a  total  confusion  over  all  this  matter,  The 
origin,  and  progress  of  the  foil}',  and  the  various  views  of 
its  sectators  in  supporting  it,  are  here  accounted  for  and 
explained. 

But  my  end  and  purpose  in  all  this,  ^vas  not  barely  to 
remove  an  objection  against  the  Truths  delivered  in  this 
])lace,  but  to  prepare  a  reception  for  those  which  are  to 
Jhllca  :  For  if  lleligion  were  so  useful  to  Society,  and 
yet  not  the  invention  of  the  ^Magistrate,  we  must  seek  for 
its  original  in  another  quarter;  either  from  Nature  or 
Revli  ATioN',  or  from  bo  th. 

Such  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  Volume  of 
The  Divine  Legation :  which,  as  it  w  as  thought  proper 
to  publish  separately,  I  contrived  sliould  not  only  contain 
a  part  of  that  general  Argument,  but  should  likewise  be 
a  complete  Treatise  of  itself,  establishing  one  of  the  most 
important  Truths  v,  iUi  which  man  has  any  concern  ; 
namely,  tiie  necessity  of  IIeligion  for  the 
sLTPPORr  OK  civn>  Government.  And  if,  in  support 
of  this  ti  uth,  I  have  entered  into  a  long  detail  of  »ome 
capital  articles  of  Anti(]uity,  I  presume  I  shall  not  need 
an  apology. 

II. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  Voi  ujie  of  T/ie  Divine 
L.egaticn,  v  hicii  is  employed  in  proving  the  minor  Pro- 
position of  the  two  Syllogisms;  the  first,  that  the 
Jtuish  Religion  and  Sovie/jj  had  nu  J'utio  c  stiUe  f  or  tlieir 

support  : 
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support :  the  other,  that  Mosh,  an  ancient  Lau'giva\ 
and  learned  in  all  the  Jl'isdom  of  Egypt,  purposdij  in- 
stituted such  (I  Religion,  in  order  to  \\\nc\\  the  third 
GENERAL  PROPOSITION  wus  to  be  iiiforccd ;  Tl)at 
Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rticurds  and  Punishments 
is  not  io  be  fou}id  in,  nor  did  make  part  of,  the  Mosaic 
Dispensation.  But  in  proviuii;  the  minor,  a  method  sonic- 
thing  different  from  tliat  observed  in  proving  the  major. 
Propositions  was  to  be  follo\ved.  These,  in  the  first 
Volume,  were  proved  successive!!)  and  in  order.  But  here 
the  .MixoR  Propositions  are  inforced  all  the  way 
ioty ether.  And  this  diftercnce  arises  from  the  reason  of 
the  thing;  the  facts,  brought  to  prove  the  doctrine  to  be 
omitted,  do,  at  the  same  time,  accidentalli)  sliew  that  the 
Omission  was  designed :  And  th«  reasons,  brought  to 
prove  the  uses  in  a  designed  omission,  necessarily  shew 
that  the  Doctrine  v,  as  omitted. 

To  proceed  therefore  with  the  subject  of  the  second 
Volume. 

IV,  I  just  before  observed,  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Volume,  which  detected  the  absurdity  and  falsity 
of  the  Atheistic  Principle,  that  Religion  zcas  an  in- 
rejition  of  Foliticiuns,  and  a  creature  of  the  State, 
opened  the  way  to  a  fuir  inquiry  whether  its  true  original 
was  not  as  well  from  Revelation  as  from  naturax 
Reason. 

In  the  introduction  therefore  to  this  second  Volume,  I 
took  the  advantage  wiiich  tliat  opening  aflbrded  mc,  of 
shewing  that  the  universal  pretence  to  Revelation  proves 
some  Pvcvclation  must  be  trtic :  That  this  true  Revela- 
tion must  have  some  characteristic  marks  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  f  alse :  And  that  these  marks  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  Institutions  of  jVIoses. 

But  this  was  only  by  way  of  introduction;  and  to 
lead  the  Reader  more  easily  into  t!ic  main  road  of  our 
inquiry;  by  shewing  that  we  pursued  no  desperate  ad- 
venture, while  we  endeavoured  to  deduce  the  divinity 

of 
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of  Moses's  Law  from  the  circumstances  of  the  Law 
iti«lf. 

I  proceeded  then  to  the  proof  of  tlie  minor  Pro- 
FOsiTioxs,  that  the  Jewish  lielighii  and  Socicti/  had  no 
future  State  for  their  support :  and  that  Mose~s,  an  an- 
cient Lawgiver,  and  /earned  in  all  the  u'isdain  of  Egypt, 
piii'posely  instituted  such  a  Religion.  To  evince  these 
truths  with  sufficient  evidence,  the  nature  of  that  Ii> 
stilution  was  to  be  first  understood  ;  which  again  required 
a  general  knowledge,  at  least,  of  the  manners  and  genius 
of  the  Hebrew  People,  and  of  the  character  abilities 
of  their  Lawgiver.  Now  these  having  been  entirely 
fashioned  on  Egyptian  model?;,  it  was  further  expedient 
that  we  sliould  know  tJie  state  of  Egt/ptian  supersition 
and  learning  in  that  early  period. 

1.  In  order  to  this,  the  following  proposition  is;  ad- 
vanced, that  the  Egyptian  learning  celebrated  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  Egyptian  superstition  there  condemned, 
were  the  very  learning  and  superstition  represented  ^y 
the  Greek  JFriters  as  the  honour  and  opprobium  of 
that  Idngdom.  "Where  I  first  state  the  question ;  and 
then  shew  the  equal  extravagance  of  each  of  those  two 
parties  amongst  the  learned,  who  l"ia\e  been  accustomed 
to  advance  or  to  depress  the  high  antiquity  of  Egvpt. 

1.  I  corroborate  tlie  Proposition,  first,  by  Fact,  the 
testimony  of  holy  Scriptm-e,  and  of  the  ancient  Greek 
"\\'riters,  set  together  and  supporting  one  another;  and 
bcth  supported  by  circumstances  regarding  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  here  tlie  objections 
of  the.  autlior  of  the  Sacred  and  Fropkanc  Historic  of 
the  World  co/niected,  frightened  by  tlie  common  panic  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt,  arc  confuted  and  exposed. 

Secondly,  by  Reason',  in  an  argument  drawn  from  the 
nature,  origin,  and  various  uses  of  their  so  famed  Hieuo- 
GLVPiiics.   Where  it  is  shewn, 

1 .  That  this  species  of  writing  was  employed  by  tlie 
Eg}  ptians  as  the  vehicle  of  learning,  even  aj'ter  the  invcn- 
1 1  tion 
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tion  of  LETTERS  :  for  whicli  110  good  reason  can  be 
assigned  but  this,  that  they  were  appHed  to  the  same 
purpose  before.  Now  lettf.iis  were  in  use  amongst 
them  before  the  time  of  illo-scs. 

2.  Again,  it  is  shewn  that  the  Oxiuocritics  borrowed 
their  art  of  deciphering  dreams  from  hieroglyphic  Symbols  : 
but  hieroglyphic  Symbols  were  the  mysterious  vehicle  of 
the  civil  science  and  of  the  Theology  of  the  P'gyptians. 
Now  Onirocritic  or  the  art  of  interpreting  of  dreams 
was  practised  in  the  time  of  Joseph. 

3.  And  again,  It  is  shewn  that  Axi^rAL-M^ORsiiip  in 
Egypt  arose  from  the  mysterious  use  of  the  san:ie  hiero- 
glyphic Symbols.  Now  AXiMAL-woiisiiip  was  established 
amongst  them  before  the  time  of  Moses. 

From  alt  this,  it  appears,  that  Egypt  was  of  that 
high  antiquity  which  Scripture  and  the  best  Greek  Writers 
concur  to  represent  it.  By  which,  \\c  come  to  under- 
stand what  were  the  spccijic  manners  and  superstitions  of 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Moses;  these  being,  as  it  now 
ap[)ears,  identically  the  same  with  what  the  Greek 
Writers  have  delivered  to  us. 

In  the  course  of  this  proof  from  Reason,  which  opens 
at  large  the  nature,  origin,  and  various  kiiids  of  Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics,  I  interweave  (as  the  explanation 
of  my  subject  necessarily  required)  a  detailed  history  of 
the  various  modes  of  ancient  connnunication  amongst  men, 
as  well  by  real  and  literary  characters,  as  by  Xi-ords  artd 
action-,  and  shew  how  speech  andwRiTixoran  parallel 
in  their  progress ;  and  influenced,  and  were  influenced  by, 
one  another.  On  the  same  account,  when  I  come  to  the 
origin  of  ButJTE-woRSHip,  I  give  tlie  history  of  the 
\  arious  modes  of  ancient  Idolatry,  m  the  order  in  which 
they  rose,  one  out  of  another. 

Tiicse  things  I  have  not  only  made  to  serve  in  sup- 
port of  the  question  I  am  here  upon,  but  likewise  in 
support  of  one  question  preceding,  and  of  one  which  is  to 
J'olloic. 

For 
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Tor  in  the  history  of  Xhcvarions  vindtx  of  a)icu'nt  corn- 
liiumcalicn  v.  -.is  laid,  as  the  Reader  \\\\\  Had,  the  founda- 
tion of  my  discourses  on  the  nature  of  ancient  Pro- 
p/iccies-  in  the  sixth  Book. 

And,  in  the  h/istory  of  tJie  'carious  modes  of  ancient 
Idolatry,  the  Reader  hatli  a  necessary  supplement  to 
■what  had  bf:en  said  bi-fure  on  the  same  subject,  in  tlie 
latter  end  of  the  third  book,  again.-t  the  Atheist's  pre- 
tended origin  of  Relijrion. 

So  studious  have  I  been  to  observe,  \vh4t  a  great  master 
of  Reason  lays  dow  n  as  tlic  rule  and  test  of  good  order  in 
Composition,  That  ei  erij  former  part  may  give  strength 
to  all  that  foUoic  ;  a}ul  every  latter  bring  light  unto  all 
before  '*. 

But  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt,  though  proved  from 
Antiquity  itself,  seemed  not  to  be  enou«h  secured,  \\  hile 
the  authority  of  one  great  modern  remained  entire,  and 
})is  reasonings  unanswered. 

In  the  ne\t  place,  therefore,  I  examine  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  Empire;  a 
Chronology  erected  on  the  sui)posed  identity  of  Osiris 
and  Sesostris;  w  liich  is  a  fancy  liiat  not  only  contradicts 
all  sacred  as  well  us  profane  antiquity,  but,  what  is  still 
more,  the  very  luiture  of  things. 

In  the  course  of  this  confutation,  the  causes  of  that 
endless  confusuni  in  the  early  Greek  history  and  -My- 
thology, are  inquired  into  and  explained  :  \Vhich  serves, 
at  the  same  time,  to  confirm  and  illustrate  all  that  hath 
been  occasionally  said  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  book, 
and,  here  again,  in  tins  fourth,  concerning — the  origin 
and  progress  of  Idolatry — the  genius  of  Pagan  Religion — 
the  Crcntile  modes  of  worship — and  their  Theological 
opinions. 

Thus  far  concerning  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt. 
"Which,  be.■^illes  the  immediate  purpose  of  leading  us  into 
the  true  idea  of  the  Jcxcish  Institution  in  general,  hath 
th(  se  further  uses  : 

*  Hooker.  Wt; 
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We  have  seen,  in  the  foregoing  Volume,  that  E<;ypt, 
as  it  was  most  famed  for  the  arts  of  legislation,  so  it  most 
of  all  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rcxcards 
Old  Pumsfuneuts.  Now,  if  I'^gN^jit  were  indeed  of  the 
high  antiquity  here  assigned  unto  it,  that  doctrine  must 
needs  be  of  national  belief,  at  the  time  the  Hebrews  lived 
there  in  slavery.  But  then  they  having,  as  we  find  in 
Scripture,  thoroughly  imbibed  the  religious  notions  of  the 
place,  must  needs  be  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  so 
reasonable  and  flattering  a  Doctrine  :  Consequently  their 
Lawgiver,  who  likewise  had  been  bred  up  in  all  the 
learning  of  Egypt,  would,  if  he  had  acted  only  by  human 
direction,  have,  in  invitation  of  his  Masters,  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  favourable  pi  ejudice  to  make  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  the  grand  San  ctjox  of  his  Religion 
and  Law. 

Again,  the  proof  of  the  liigli  Antujuity  nf  Egijpt  was 
necessary  to  vindicate  sacred  Scripture ;  « liich  all  along 
declares  for  that  Antiquity  ;  and  which  the  Deist  ha\ing 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of,  in  opposing  Moses's 
pretence  to  inspiration,  some  imprudent  Believers  were 
grown  not  unwilling  to  explain  away.  Sir  Isaac  Kevvton"j» 
Chroxolocy  atlbrded  them  the  aid  they  wanted  :•  And 
M'hile  it  offered  itself  in  support  of  tlie  Bi(j/c-dhi/iiti/,  they 
seemed  little  attentive  to  the  liberties  it  had  taken  with 
the  Bible-history^ 

2.  In  order  to  bring  on  this  Truth  of  the  high  antiquity 
of  Egypt  nearer  to  my  purpose,  I  proceeded  to  the 
second  Proposition,  That  the  Jezcish  People  xcere  ex- 
tremely fond  of  Egyptian  manners,  and  did  f  rcqu(;ntlii 
fall  into  Egyptian  superstitions :  and  that  many  of  the 
Lazes  given  to  them  by  the  ministry  of  Moses  were 
instituted  partly  in  compliance  to  their  prejudices,  and 
partly 'in  opposition  to  those  superstitions.  In  the  j^roof 
of  the  lirst  part  of  this  Proposition,  I  shew  the  high 
babidty  that  the  Law  was  instituted  Mith  reference  to 
Egyptian  manners;  and  through  the  proof  of  tae  si - 

c'-iit!. 
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coiu],  is  deduced  a  demomtraiion  that  it  was  actually  so 
iVanjed. 

For  a  further  illiistratiou  of  this  Argument,  I  j»ive  an 
historical  account  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Hebrew  People, 
Jind  of  their  amazing  propensity  to  imitate  the  manner? 
of  Eiiypt.  from  the  time  that  Moses  was  first  sent  upon 
his  Mission,  to  their  entire  settlcincnt  in  the  land  of  Judea : 
Which  fully  shews  (what  vi  ill  stand  us  in  stead  hereafter) 
that  a  People  so  perverse  and  lieadstrong  needed,  in  the 
construction  of  their  civil  and  reliijious  Institutions,  all 
possible  curbs  to  disorder :  Now  of  all  such  curbs,  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  ever  held  the  chief  in 
ancient  policy ;  and  as  this  doctrine  was  so  peculiarly 
Eg\ptian,  they  must  needs  have  the  most  favourable 
prejudice  toward?  it. 

But  then,  as  it  might  perhaps  be  objected,  that  while 
I  am  endeavouring  to  get  this  was  into  tlie  interior  of  the 
Jewish  Constitution,  I  open  a  back  door  to  the  ravages 
of  Infidelity  :  it  was  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Deist  s  taking  advantage  of  the  great  TrutJi  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  Proposition  (which  is  the  second), 
to  guard  it  by  the  following  (which  is  the  third),  viz.  That 
jMoscs's  Egiipt  'uin  Lcai  ui/^g,  aiul  the  Laics  imtituicd  in 
compliance  to  the  Feopk\s  prejudices,  are  no  reasonable 
objection  to  the  dii  ini/}/  of  his  Mission.  ^V  here,  in  ex- 
plaining the  first  part,  which  siieu  s  v.hat  this  learning 
was,  and  how  well  it  suited  with  Moses's  ]\Iission,  I  had 
occasion  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  use  of  the  schools 
OF  THE  Prophets:  Whichthc  Reader  ^\ill  find  of  this 
further  use,  viz.  To  give  strength  and  support  to  what 
is  said  in  the  sixth  liook  of  the  Natuue  of  the  Jewish 
Prophecies  ;  and  particularly  to  what  is  there  observed 
of  Grotils  s  fatal  error,  in  his  mode  of  interpretiiig  them. 

And  in  explanation  of  tiie  scco^id  part,  having  proved 
the  Proposition.  That  to  institirte  I^ws  in  compliance  to 
popular  prejudice',  is  no  reasonable  objection  to  their 
divine  original;  having  prpved  this^  I  say,  from  the 

nature 
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nature  of  tilings;  the  Discourse  proceeds  to  cxaiuine 
all  the  Arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  support  of 
the  contrary  opinion,  by  Herman  Witsius,  ia  his 
learned  Treatise  intitled  JEgiipt'iaca,  tliat  Cook  having 
been  publicly  recommended  by  D\\  jratcrlatid,  for  a 
distinct  ami  solid  confutation  of  Spencer's  Dc  Legibus 
Ilt'bra'oruni  rituaUbus. 

And  the  answer  to  Witsius's  last  arLfumcnt  brinsinc 
into  question  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ritual  Laze ;  tiie 
famous  character  of  it  given  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiei., 
vf  statutes  that  xccre  not  good,  and  judgments  xcherebi/ 
thei/  should  not  live — is  explained  in  a  large  analysis  of 
the  whole  Prophecy,  against  an  old  foolish  notion  revived 
by  Dr.  Shuckford,  that  these  Statutes  and  Judgments, 
here  said  to  be  given  by  God,  M  cre  the  Pagan  Idolatries, 
uhich,  in  defiance  of  God,  they  took  without  leave. 

But  I  go  yet  further  in  support  of  the  fourth  Proposi- 
tion, and  prove,  that  these  very  circumstances  of  Moses's 
Egi/ptian  Lcarniug,  and  the  Lares  instituted  in  com- 
pliance  to  the  Peoples  prejudices,  are  a  strong  confir- 
mation of  the  divi)uty  of  his  Mismn. 

1st,  For,  that  one  bred  up  in  the  arts  of  Egyptian 
Legislation  could  never,  on  his  own  head,  have  thought 
of  reducing  an  unruly  people  to  government,  on  maxims 
of  Religion  and  Policy,  fundamentally  opposite  to  ail 
the  principles  of  Egyptian  wisdom,  at  that  time  the 
universal  ]\Iodel  on  which  all  the  Legislators  Avorked, 
in  reducing  a  barbarous  People  to  Society.  Yet  Moses 
went  upon  principles  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
WISDOM,  when  he  enjoined  the  public  worship  of  the 
one  true  God  only,  and  omitted  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  Rexcards  and  Punishments,  in  the  institution  of 
his  Law  and  Religion. 

-  2diy,  For,  tliat  One  -who  falsely  pretended  to  receive 
the  whole  frame  of  a  national  Constitution  from  God, 
would  never  have  risked  his  pretensions  by  a  ritual 
hwu:,  which  the  people  might  .see  was  politically  insti- 
tuted, 
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tuted,  partly  in  compliance  to  their  prejudices,  and  partly 
in  opposition  to  E«;yptian  superstitions. 

Here,  all  the  imaginable  motives  are  inquired  into, 
wiiich  ]MosES,  though  a  mere  human  Lawgiver,  might 
have  had  to  act  in  the  nsanner  he  did  ;  and  tiiese  motives 
are  shewn  to  be  insiitlicicnt  to  induce  a'wise  legislator 
thus  to  act. — In  conclusion,  it  is  made  apparent,  that 
a  ritual,  contrived  to  oppose  to  tJtc  rc'ig7ih)g superstitions; 
and,  at  tlie  same  time,  to  prefigure,  by  its  typical  nature, 
all  the  essential  parts  of  a  futurc  Dispensation,  contains 
a  strong  ixteuxal  argument  that  the  ritual 
Laav  ^\'as  kot  a  mere  human  invention.  And 
Mith  this  the  lourth  Book  concludes. 

V.  ^\'hat  hath  been  hitlierto  said,  was  to  let  the  Reader 
into  the  genius  of  tlic  Jewish  Policy  in  general,  in  order 
to  his  judging  more  exactly  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  its 
Govenmient ;  that,  from  thence,  he  might  be  enabled  to 
determine,  m  ith  full  certainty,  of  the  matters  in  question, 
as  they  are  contained  in  the  two  minor  terms. 

1.  The  Ji/ ill  Book,  therefore,  comes  still  nearer  to  the 
point,  and  shews,  that  the  Government  instituted  by 
Closes  was  a  Theocuacv,  properly  so  called,  where 
Ciod  himself  was  the  supreme  civil  Magistrate.  It  begins 
with  assigning  and  settling  the  true  reason  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  posterity  of  Aliraham  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  ;^ — because  this  separation  has  l)ecn  giratly  niis- 
understood — but  principally  because  the  true  reason  of 
the  separation  leads  us  into  the  use  and  necessity  of  a 
Theocratic  form  of  Government. 

In  evincing  this  necessity,  the  justice  of  the  Laze  for 
punishing  Idol-a  orshlp  capitalhi,  under  a  Theocracy,  is 
explained  :  And  because  the  Deist  hath  been  accustomed 
to  urge  this  Laic  against  the  divine  original  of  the  ^\  hole 
Institution,  it  is  here  justified  at  large,  on  the  principles* 
of  natural  equity  :  "Which  serves,  as  well  a  past  purpose, 
viz.  the  adding  strength  and  support  to  wliat  hath  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  Tci-eiiatic.v,  in  the  second  Book; 

as 
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as  it  does  at  present,  viz.  to  conlirm  the  reality  of  this 
Tlieocraaj,  which  a  celebrated  dissenting  Minister  has 
preposterously  gone  out  of  liis  way  to  bring  in  question ; 
whose  reasomng,  therefore,  is  examined  and  exposed. 

2.  This  Theocracy,  thus  proved  to  be  necessary, 
was  likev\ise  of  the  most  easy  introduction,  as  I  have 
shewn  from  the  notions  and  opiiiions  of  those  times, 
concerning  tutelari/  Deities.  And  here,  speaking  of  the 
method  of  Divine  Providence,  in  applying  the  prejudices 
and  manners  of  men  to  the  great  ends  of  his  Dispen- 
sations, I  observe,  that  He  is  always  accustomed  to 
impress  on  his  institution,  some  characteristic  note  of 
difference,  to  mark  it  for  his  own  :  Avhich  leading  me  to 
give  instances  in  some  of  these  notes,  I  insist  chiefly  upon 
this,  "  that  the  Mosaic  Religion  was  built  upon  a  former, 
"  namely,  the  Patriarchal :  whereas  the  various  Reli- 
"  2ions  of  the  Pagan  World  were  all  unrelated  to,  and 
"  independent  of  one  another."  As  this  was  a  circum- 
etance  necessary  to  be  well  attended  to,  by  all  who  would 
fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  I^5licy,  I  took 
the  advantage,  which  the  celebrated  Author  of  the 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion  had 
afforded  me,  to  support  this  characteristic  note,  against  his 
idle  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  Pagans,  likewise,  were  ac- 
customed to  build  one  pretended  Revelation  on  another. 

3.  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  shew,  that  those 
prejudices  which  made  the  introduction  of  a  Theocracy 
so  easy,  occasioned  as  easy  a  dij'ecticn from  it.  In  which, 
I  had  occasion  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  rcoiship  of 
tutelary  Gods ;  and  of  that  Idolatty  wherewith  the 
Israelites  were  so  obstinately  besotted. 

Both  of  which  Discourses  serve  these  further  j)urposcs  : 
t\\c  former,  to  support  and  explain  what  hath  been  said 
in  the  second  Book  concerning  the  Pagan  int €7' community 
of  worship :  and  the  latter  (besides  a  peculiar  use  to  be 
made  of  it  in  the  third*  Volume)  to  obviate  a  popular 
*  Seep.  144  of  this  Volume. 
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objection  of  Unbelievers :  Aviio,  from  this  circumstance, 
of  the  perpetual  defection  of  the  Israelites  into  idolatry, 
would  infer,  that  God's  Dispensation  to  them  could  never 
have  been  so  conviclivc  as  their  History  represents  it ; 
the  Objectors  having  taken  it  for  granted,  on  the  allow- 
ance of  Believers,  that  this  Idolatry  consisted  in  re- 
nouncing the  Law  of  Moses,  and  renouncing  it  as  dis- 
satisfied with  its  truth.  Both  \\hicli  suppositions  are 
here  shewn  to  be  false.  Ihis  affords  an  occasion  to 
confute  the  false  reasoning;  of  Lord  ilolino;broke :  who, 
from  this  frequent  lapse  into  Idolatry,  infers  such  a 
defect  ami  political  inability  in  the  Law,  as  shews  its 
pretence  to  a  divine  original  to  be  an  imposture. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  Theocracy,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  erection,  being  thus  explained,  we 
come  next  to  iiKiuire  concerning  its  durrUio??.  Here  we 
shew,  that,  in  strict  truth  and  propriety,  it  subsisted 
throughout  tlie  whole  period  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
even  to  the  coming  of  C'hrist :  In  which  discourse,  the 
contrary  opinions,  of  an  earlier  abolition,  are  all  con- 
sidered and  confuted,  and  the  ubov«  truth  supported  and 
established.  In  tlie  course  of  this  reasoning,  it  is  shewn, 
that  the  famous  Prophecy  of  Jacob,  of  the  Sceptres  not 
departing  from  Judah  till  the  coming  vj'  Shiloh,  is  a 
promise  or  declaration  of  the  existence  of  tlie  Thegcu.acy' 
till  the  coming  of  Christ.  And  as  the  truth  of  this  inter- 
pretation is  of  the  highest  importance  to  Revelation,  all 
the  different  senses  given  to  this  Prophecy  are  examined, 
and  shewn  to  be  erroneous.  And  the  last  of  tliem  being 
qne  borrowed  by  Dr.  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
received  into  his  Book  of  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Fro- 
phtcy,  is  particularly  discussed. 

The  use  to  be  hereafter  made  of  tht  duration  of  t/ie 
Theocracy  to  the  coming  of  Christy  is  to  inioi-(ie,  by  this 
circumstance,  amongst  many  others,  the  C0NNi:xi0iV 
between  the  two  Religions:  a  truth,  though  too  much 

neglected, 
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neglected,  yet  incumbent  on  every  rational  Defender  of 
llevelation  to  support. 

The  argument  then  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  tha 
peculiar  co)isequences  attending  the  administration  of  a 
Theocracy,  which  brings  us  yet  nearer  to  our  point. 
Here  it  is  shewn,  that  one  necessary  consequence  was  an 
EXTRAORDixAiiY  Providence.  And  agreeably  to 
this  deduction  from  the  nature  of  things,  we  find,  that 
Jioly  Scripture  does,  in  fact,  e.tliibit  this  very  represen- 
tation of  God  s  Government  of  Judea ;  and  that  there 
are  many  favourable  circumstances  in  the  character  of 
the  Hebrew  People,  to  induce  us  to  believe  the  repre- 
sentation to  be  true.  Here,  many  cloudy  cavils  of  thq 
three  Doctors,  Sykes,  Stebbixg,  and  Pcutherford, 
are  occasionally  removed  and  dispersed.  But  the  at- 
tentive Reader  will  observe,  that  my  Argument  does  not 
requiie  me  to  prove  more  in  this  place,  than  that  holy 
Scripture  represents  an  extraoriUnary  Providence  to 
have  been  administered.  The  proof  of  its  real  Ad- 
ministration is  established  by  the  medium  of  n)y  Thesis, 
the  omission  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards 
and  Punishments.  Which  ansu  ers  all  objections  as  to 
our  inadequate  conceptions  of  such  an  administration ; 
as  well  as  to  certain  passages  of  Scripture  that  seem  to 
clash  with  its  general  representalion  of  it.  Yet  both 
these  sort  of  objections  aie,  however,  considered  e.v 
abu)idanti. 

As  im})ortant  as  the  fact  is,  to  our  present  purpose  of 
an  extraordinary  Provideuce  thus  represented,  it  has  stiil 
a  furtlier  use,  when  eu^ploycd  amongst  those  distinguish- 
ing: marks  of  the  truth  of  Moses's  divine  Alission  in 
general :  for  it  shews  us,  the  unnecessary  trouble  and 
hazard  to  which  he  exposed  himself,  had  that  Mission 
been  feigned.  Had  he,  like  the  rest  of  the  ancient  Lan  - 
givers,  only  pretended  to  inspiration,  he  had  then  no 
occasion  to  propagate  the  belief  pf  an  extraordinarif 
Proxmknce\  a  Dispensation  so  ?»>»y  to  bt  coniiuecl. 
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But  by  deviating  from  their  practice,  and  announcing  to 
his  People,  that  their  tutelary  (iod  was  become  theif 
King,  lie  laid  himself  under  a  necessity  of  teaching  an 
■e.rtrnordinarij  Frovidtficc  ;  a  dead  weight  upon  an  Im- 
posture, which  nothing  but  downright  folly  could  havd 
brought  him  to  undergo. 

To  proceed.  After  having  laid  this  strong  and  neccs^ 
sary  Foundation,  we  come  at  length  directly  to  the 
point  in  question.  If  tlic  Jewish  Government  were  a 
Theocracv,  administered,  as  it  must  be,  by  an  cvtraor- 
dhiarij  Prox'kknce,  the  next  consequence  is,  that  tem* 
pouAL  REWARDS  AND  PUN  isiiiirKNTs,  and  not  Future, 
were  the  sanction  of  their  Law  and  Religion.  Thus 
far,  therefore,  have  our  considerations  on  the  nature  alom 
of  the  Jewish  Government  conducted  us :  and  it  is 
almost  to  our  journey's  end  :  for  it  fairly  brings  us  up  to 
the  proof  of  our  two  jiinor  Propositions.  So  necessary, 
as  the  Reader  now  sees,  is  the  long  discourse  of  the 
7iature  of  the  Jexvish  (iovcmjucnt. 

But,  to  prevent  all  cavil,  the  Argument  goes  on,  and 
proves  in  the  next  place,  that  the  Doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  Rewards  and  Pufihhmefits,  which  could  not,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  be  the  Sanction  of  the  Jewish 
economv,  was  not  in  fact  contained  in  it  at  all :  nay 
further,  that  it  was  purposely  o;»iitted  by  the  great 
Lawgiver.  This  is  proved  from  several  passages  in  the 
Book  of  Genciis  and  the  Lazv. 

And  here,  more  fully  to  evince,  that  iN'Ioscs,  who,  it  is 
seen,  studiously  oniitted  the  mention  of  it,  was  well 
apprised  of  its  importance,  I  shew,  that  the  Punish- 
went  of  Children  for  the  sins  of  their  Parents 
was  brought  into  this  Institution  purposely  to  afford  som? 
advantages  to  Government,  which  the  Doctrine  of  4 
future  state,  as  it  is  found  in  all  other  Societies,  amply 
supplies.  This,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  further 
strength  to  the  position  of  no  future  state  in  the  Mosaic 
Dispensation,  gives  the  Author  a  f^ir  occasion  of  vindi- 
cating 
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eating  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  Law  of  punishing 
Children  f 07^  the  sins  of  their  Parents;  and  of  proving 
the  perfect  agreement  between  ]\iosEs  and  the  Prophets 
EzEKiEL  and  Jeremiah,  concerning  it;  which  hath 
been,  in  all  ages,  the  stumbHng-block  of  Intidehty, 

liut  we  now  advance  a  step  further,  and  shew,  that  as 
IMoses  did  not  teach,  yea  forbore  to  teach  tiie  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments,  so  neither  had 
the  ancient  Jews,  that  is  to  say,  the  Body  of  the  People, 
any  knowledge  of  it.  The  proof  is  striking,  and  scarce  to 
be  resisted  by  any  Party  or  Profession  but  that  of  the 
System-maker.  The  Bible  contains  a  very  circumstan- 
tial account  of  this  People,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the 
great  Captivity;  not  only  the  history  of  public  occurrences, 
but  thelives  of  private  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,^ 
conditions,  characters,  and  complexions  ;  in  the  adven- 
tures of  virgins,  matrons,  kings,  soldiers,  scholars,  parents, 
merchants,  husbandmen.  They  are  given  too  in  eveiy 
circumstance  of  life;  captive,  victorious,  in  sickness  and 
in  health ;  in  full  security,  and  amidst  impending  dangers, 
plunged  in  civil  business,  or  retired  and  sequestered  in 
the  service  of  Religion.  Together  \\  ith  their  story  we 
have  their  compositions  likewise:  in  one  place  we  hear 
their  triumphal;  in  another,  their  penitential  strains. 
Here  we  have  their  exultations  for  blessiniis  received; 
there,  their  deprecations  of  evil  apprehended  :  Here  they 
urge  their  moral  precepts  to  their  contemporaries;  and 
there  again,  they  treasure  up  their  Prophecies  and  Pre- 
dictions for  the  use  of  Posterity;  and  on  each,  denounce 
the  threatenings  and  promises  of  Heaven.  Yet  in  none 
of  these  different  circumstances  of  life,  in  none  of  these 
various  casts  of  composition,  do  we  ever  find  them  acting 
on  the  motives,  or  influenced  by  the  prospect,  of  a  future 
state  :  or  indeed,  expressing  the  least  hopes  or  fears,  or 
even  common  curiosity,  concerning  it :  But  every  thing 
they  do  or  say  lesjiects  the  j)resent  life  only ;  the  good 
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and  ill  of  which  are  the  sole  objects  of  their  pursuits  and 
aversions. 

The  strength  of  this  argument  is  still  further  supported 
by  a  view  of  the  general  historij  of  ^lankind  ;  and  par- 
ticularly of  those  nations  most  resembling  the  Jeivish  in 
their  senius  and  circumstances:  in  which  we  tind  the 
Doctrine  of  a  future  state  pf  Rewards  and  Punishments, 
was  always  pushing  on  its  influence.  It  v»as  their  con- 
stant viaticum  through  life;  it  stimulated  them  to  war, 
and  spirited  their  songs  of  triumph ;  it  made  them  insen- 
sible of  pain,  immovable  in  danger,  and  superior  to  the 
approach  of  death. 

This  is  not  all :  ^Ve  observe,  that  even  in  the  Jewish 
Annals,  when  this  Doctrine  was  become  national,  it  made 
as  considerable  a  figure  in  their  Historv,  as  in  that  of 
any  other  nation. 

It  is  still  further  urged,  that  this  conclusion  does  not 
rest  merely  on  the  negative  silence  of  the  Bible-history  ; 
it  is  supported  on  the  positive  declarations  contained  in 
it;  by  which  the  sacred  ^V'riters  plainly  discover  that 
there  was  no  popular  expectation  of  a  future  state  or 
resurrection. 

From  the  Old  Testament  we  come  to  the  Neic.  By 
the  Writers  of  which  it  appears,  that  the  Doctrine  of  a 
future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  did  not 
MAKE  PART  of  the  Alosaic  Dispensation. 

Their  evidence  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  Jirst, 
proving  that  temporal  rewards  and  punishnients  uere 
the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation ;  The  second 
that  it  had  no  other.  And  thus,  with  the  most  direct 
and  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  two  Minor  proposi- 
tions, the  fifth  Book  concludes. 

VI.  But  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  sup- 
ports of  prejudice  against  this  important  Truth,  the  sixth 
and  last  Book  of  this  Volume  is  employed  in  examining 
all  those  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  lestament,  which 

had 
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had  been  commonly  urged  to  prove,  that  the  Doctrine 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  did  make 
PART  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation. 

And  amongst  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  tlie  famous 
passage  of  the  xixth  chajjtcr  of  Job,  concerning  a  Resur- 
rection (as  it  has  been  commonly  understood)  holding  a 
principal  place,  it  was  judged  expedient,  for  the  reasons 
there  given,  to  examine  that  niatter  to  the  bottom.  This 
necessarily  brought  on  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  and 
GExius  of  that  Book;  \\  iiex  wiuttex,  and  to  what 
PURPOSE.  By  the  aid  of  which  enquiry,  a  fair  account 
is  given  of  the  sense  of  that  famous  Text,  consistent  with 
our  general  Proposition. 

But  the  whole  Diacourse  cii  the  Book  of  Job  hath  this 
further  use:  It  provides  a  strong  support  and  illustration 
of  what  will  be  hereafter  delivered  concerning  the  gra- 
dual DECAY  of  the  cxtraordhiarij  Providence  from 
the  time  of  Saul,  to  the  return  from  the  great  Captivity. 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  The  Discourse  hath  yet  a  further 
use,  V,  ith  regard  to  Revelation  in  general.  For  the  ex- 
plaining, How  the  principles  of  the  Gospel-Doctrine 
were  opened  by  degrees,  fully  obviates  the  calumnies  of 
those  two  leaders  in  Infidelity,  Tixdai,  and  ('ollins'; 
who  pretend,  tiiat  the  Heads  and  Governors  of  the  .lews 
refined  their  old  Doctrines  concerning  the  Deit}',  and 
invented  new  ones :  just  as  the  P/ve.v/.v  improved  in  know- 
ledge, or  the  People  advanced  in  curiosity ;  or  as  Both 
were  better  taught  by  tiie  instructions  ihcy  received  from 
their  Masters  in  the  country  whither  they  were  led  away 
captive. 

The  discourse  of  Job  being  of  this  importance,  we 
were  led  to  support  all  the  parts  of  it,  from  tlic  attacks  of 
various  Writers,  vvho  had  attempted  to  confute  it. 

The  rest  of  the  Old  Testament-texts  are  gone  through 
with  greater  dispatch,  being  divided  into  two  parts. 
1 .  Such  as  are  supposed  to  teach  the  separate  existence, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  the  immortality  of  the  Soul.  And, 
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2.  Such  as  are  supposed  to  teach  a  f  uture  state  of  Re- 
•wards  and  Punishm&ifs,  together  with  a  Resurrection 
of  the  body.  In  the  course  of  which  examination,  much 
light,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  tbrown  both  on  the  particular 
texts  and  on  the  general  question. 

From  the  texts  of  the  0/</ Testament,  the  Argument 
proceeds  to  examine  those  of  the  A  trr:  Amongst  which, 
the  famous  eleventh  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
breu's  is  not  forgotten  ;  the  sense  of  w  hich  is  cleared  up, 
to  oppose  to  the  inveterate  mistakes  of  Sijstematical 
Drcines:  And  here,  occasion  is  taken  to  explain  the 
iiatui^e  of  St.  Paul's  j-easoning  against  the  errors  of  the 
Jezvish  converts ;  a  matter  of  highest  moment  for  a  right 
understanding  of  this  Apostles  Letters  to  the  several 
Churches;  and  for  the  further  illustration  of  the  general 
Arcfument. 

As  in  all  this,  nothing  is  taught  or  insinuated  which 
opposes  the  doctrine  of  our  excellent  Church,  common 
decency  required  tliat  this  conjormity  should  be  fully 
shewn  and  largely  insisted  on. 

Having  therefore,  all  along,  gone  upon  this  Principle, 
"  That  though  a  future  State  of  rewards  and  punish- 
"  ments  made  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  yet 
"  that  the  Laav  had  a  spiritual  meaning;  though  not 
"  seen  or  understood  till  the  fulness  of  time  was  come. 
"  Hence  the  Ritual  Law  received  the  nature,  and  afforded 
"  the  etiicacy  of  prophecy  :  In  the  interim  (as  is  ohewn) 
"  the  mxjsterij  of  the  Gospel  icas  occasiunally  revealed, 

by  God,  to  his  chosen  servants,  the  Fathers  and 
*'  Leaders  of  the  Jew ish  Nation ;  and  the dounuigs  of  it 

gradually  opened  by  the  Prophets,  to  the  People. " 
Having,  I  say,  gone,  all  the  w  ay,  upon  this  principle,  I 
she\v,  from  the  sevexth  article  of  Religion,  that  it 
is  the  very  Doctrine  of  our  excellent  Church. 

And  in  explaining  that  part  of  the  Article  which 
says, — That  they  are  not  to  be  heard  zchich  feign  that  the 
old  Fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory  Promises,  I  sup^ 

port 
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port  this  doctrine  by  the  case  of  Abraham,  icho,  our 
blessed  Master  tells  us,  rejoiced  to  sec  his  day,  and  saw  it 
and  was  glad. 

Here,  I  attempt  to  prove,  in  illustration  of  this  text, 
that  the  Command  to  Abraham  to  offer  Isaac  was  merely 
an  information  given,  at  Abraham's  earnest  request,  in  a 
representative  action,  instead  of  icords,  of  the  IIedemp- 
Tiox  OF  MANKIND  by  the  great  Sacrifice  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross.  Which  interpretation,  if  it  be  the  true  one,  is, 
I  think,  the  noblest  proof  that  ever  was  given  of  the 
Harmony  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

From  this  long  Dissertation,  besides  the  immediate 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  Doctrine  of  our  national 
Church,  in  its  seventh  Article,  we  gain  these  two  ad- 
vantages ;  1.  The  first  of  which  is,  supporting  a  real  and 
essential  connexion  between  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian 
Religions.  2.  The  other  is,  disposing  the  Deists  to 
think  more  favourably  of  Revelation,  when  they  see,  in 
this  interpretation  of  the  comjiand,  all  their  objections 
to  this  part  of  .Vbraham  s  story  overthrown. 

The  matter  being  of  this  high  importance,  it  was  proper 
to  fix  my  interpretation  on  such  principles  as  would  leave 
no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  or  objection :  And  this 
was  to  be  done  by  explaining  the  nature  of  those  various 
modes  of  information  in  use  amongst  the  Ancients;  for 
which  explanation,  a  proper  ground  had  been  laid  in  the 
discourse  on  the  Ilierogli/phics  in  the  fourth  Hook.  To 
all  this  (for  the  reason  here  given)  is  subjoined  a  con- 
tinued refutation  of  all  that  Dr.  Stebbing  has  been  able 
to  urge  against  this  idea  of  the  Command. 

Nor  is  this  all.  This  Dissertation,  which  affords  so 
many  new  openings  into  the  truths  oi  Revelation  in  general, 
and  so  many  additional  supports  to  tiie  argument  of  the 
Divine  Legation  in  particular,  hath  another  very  impor- 
tant use.  It  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  \oiw  Dis- 
course  which  follows,  concerning  prophecy. 

la 
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In  this  (which  is  tlie  last  of  the  present  Volume)  I 
have  attempted  to  clear  up  and  vindicate  the  logical 
ti'uth  and  proi)riety  of  Types  in  action,  and  secondarif 
senses  in  speech:  Tor  on  the  truth  and  propriety  of  these 
depends  the  divine  original  of  the  ancient  Jewish  pug- 
piiECiEs  concerning  Christ.  A  matter  much  needing  a 
support :  For  though  the  greater  part  of  these  Prophe- 
cies confessedly  relate  to  Jesus  only  in  a  secondary  sense^ 
yet  had  some  men  of  name,  and  in  the  interests  of  Re- 
ligion, through  ignorance  of  the  true  origin  and  nature 
oi  such  senses,  rashly  concurred  with  modern  Judaism  and 
Infidelity,  to  give  them  all  up  as  illogical  and  enthu- 
siastic, to  the  imminent  hazard  of  the  very  foundation  of 
Christianity. 

In  the  progress  of  this  inquiry,  I  had  occasion  to 
examine,  and  was  enabled,  on  the  principles  here  laid 
down,  to  confute  Mr.  CoUins's  famous  Work  of  the 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,  one  of 
the  most  able  and  plausible  books  ever  v\  ritten  amongst 
us,  against  our  holy  Faith ;  he  having  borrou'ed  the 
Argument,  and  stolen  all  the  reasoning  upon  it,  from  the 
most  sagacious  of  the  modern  Rabbins ;  who  pretend 
that  none  of  the  Prophecies  can  relate  to  Jesus  in  any 
other  sense  than  a  secondary  ;  and  that  a  secojidary  sense 
is  illogical  and  fanatical. — Had  I  done  no  more,  in  this 
long  work,  than  explain  and  clear  up,  as  I  have  done,  this 
much  embarrassed  and  most  important  question  of  the 
Jewish  Prophecies  which  relate  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Chi-is- 
tian  Dispensation,  I  should  have  thought  my  time  and 
labour  well  employed ;  so  necessary  to  the  very  being  of 
our  holy  Faith,  is  the  setting  this  matter  on  its  true  foun- 
dation. Thus  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  this  large 
dissertation  considered  in  itself  alone  :  But,  as  part  of  the 
Argument  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  it  has  these 
more  immediate  uses : 

1.  To  shew,- that  those  who  contend,  that  the  Christian 
Doctrine  of  a  future  State  was  revealed  to  the  early  Jews, 

destroy 
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destroy  all  use  and  reason  of  a  secondary  sense  of  PrO' . 
phecies ;  for  how  shall  it  be  certainly  known,  from  the 
Prophecies  themselves,  that  they  contain  double  senses^ 
but  from  tliis  achnoaiedgtd  truth,  that  the  old  Laze  was 
preparatory  to,  and  the  rudiments  of,  the  Nccv  ?  Or  how 
shall  this  relation  between  these  ta  o  Laws  be  certainly 
known,  but  from  the  evidence  of  this  contested  truth, 
that  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rexcards  and 
Punishments  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  JJosaic  Dispensa- 
tion ?  So  close  a  dependence  have  all  these  capital 
Principles  on  one  another. 

2.  The  other  more  immediate  reason  for  this  Disser- 
tation on  Types  and  secondary  Senses  was  this :  As  I  had 
shewn,  that  a  future  State  of  rewards  and  punishments 
was  not  revealed  under  any  part  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
otherwise  than  by  tJiose  modes  of  information;  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  shew  the  r^eal  connexion  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity  (the  truth  of  the  latter  Religion 
depending  on  that  real  connexion )  to  prove  those  modes 
to  be  logical  and  rational.  For,  as  on  the  one  hand,  had 
the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality  been  revealed  under 
the  Mosaic  economy,  Judaism  had  been  more  than 
a  rudiment  of,  and  preparation  to,  Christianity ;  so  on  the 
other,  had  no  coxert  intimations,  at  all,  been  given  of  the 
doctrine,  it  had  been  less:  that  is,  the  dependency  and 
connexion  between  the  two  Religions  had  not  been  suffi- 
'ciently  marked  out  and  ascertained.  With  this  Disser- 
tation therefore,  so  important  in  its  use  and  application, 
the  sixth  and  last  Book  of  the  second  *  V^olunie  concludes. 

Thus  the  Rp:ader,  at  length,  may  see  how  regularly, 
«ind  intentlv,  these  two  *  V olumes  have  been  carried  on : 
For,  though  the  Author  (whose  passion  is  not  so  much 
a  fondness  for  his  ovon  conceived  argument,  as  for  the 
honour  and  support  of  Religion  itself)  hath  neglected  no 
fair  occasion  of  inforcing  every  collateral  circumstance, 
which  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  Revelation 

^-  See  p.  103.  of  this  Vol. 

in 
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in  goieral;  yet  he  never  loses  sight  of  his  end,  but 
as  the  precept  for  conducting  the  most  regular  workg 
direct, 

Senipcr  ad  evcntum  festinat. 
This  Volume  too,  like  the  first,  I  thought  fit  to  publish 
alone,  not  merely  for  the  same  reason,  that  it  was  a  com- 
plete and  entire  work  of  itself,  which  explained  the  nature 
and  genius  of  the  Jext  ish  Constitution ;  but  for  this  ad- 
ditional one,  that  it  fairly  ended  and  completed  the  Ar- 
gument. 

For  the  first  Volume  having  proved  the  Major,  and 
the  second  Volume,  the  Minor  Propositions  of  the 
TWO  SvLLOGisMs  ;  my  logic  teaches  me  to  think,  that 
the  CONCLUSION  follows  of  course,  viz.  That  the 
Jewish  Religion  and  Society  were  supported 
by  an  extraordinary  providence. 

Or  put  it  in  another  light, — Having  proved  my  three 
principal  Propositions, 

I.  "  That  the  inculcating  the  Doctrine  of  a  future 
"  State  of  rewards  and  punishments,  is  necessary  to 
*'  the  well-being  of  civil  Society ; 

II.  "  That  all  mankind,  especially  the  most  wise  and 
"  learned  nations  of  Antiquity,  have  concurred  in  be- 

lieving,  and  teaching,  that  this  Doctrine  was  of  such  use 
"  to  civil  Society ; 

III.  "  That  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  State  of  rewards 
"  and  punishments  is  not  to  be  found  in^  nor  did  make 

part  of,  the  JSIosaic  Dispensation;" 

The  conclusion  is,  that  therefore  the  Law  of  I\Ioses 

IS  OF  DIVINE  original. 

A  CONCLUSION  which  necessarily  follows  the  premisses 
contained  in  tliese  three  propositions.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  evidence  of  their  truth  proving  so  various, 
extending  so  wide,  and  having  been  drawn  out  to  so  great 
a  length ;  What  between  i)uiiteiition  and  prejudice,  th« 
Argument,  here  brought  to  its  final  issue,  hath  been  gene- 
nil  ly  understood  to  t>e  left  imoel-fect;  and  the  Conclusion 

of 
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of  it  reserved  for  another  Volume.  Yet  a  very  moderate 
share  of  reflection  might  have  led  the  candid  Reader  to 
understand,  that  I  liad  here  effectually  performed  what 
I  had  promised,  namely,  to  demonstrate  the 
Divine  Legation  of  Mosi  s.  For  if  it  be  indeed 
proved,  That  the  Dot'tiine  of  a  future  state  is  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  civil  Society,  under  the  ordinary 
government  of  Providence — ^That  all  mankind  have  ever 
«o  conceived  of  tlie  matter — That  the  Mosaic  Instituticni 
was  without  this  support,  and  that  yet  it  did  not  Avant 
it, — M'hat  follows  but  that  the  Jewish  affairs  were  ad- 
ministered by  an  extraordinary  Providence,  distributing 
reward  and  punishment  u  itii  an  equal  hand ;  and  con- 
sequently that  the  Mission  of  Moses  was  divine? 

However,  the  complaint  against  the  Author,  for  not 
having  perfoitned  his  Convention  with  the  Public,  became 
pretty  general.  To  whiaii  a  great  deal  might  be  said, 
and  perhaps  to  little  purpose.  The  following  Tale  will 
put  it  in  the  fairest  light.  In  a  solenni  Treaty  lately 
concluded  between  the  (iovernor  of  one  of  our  American 
Provinces  and  tlie  neighbouring  Savages,  it  had,  it  seems^ 
been  stipulated,  that  the  Settlement  should  supply  those 
Wanior- Tribes  with  a  certain  number  of  good  and  ser- 
viceable Muskets.  Which  engagement  was  so  ill  per- 
foiinod,  that  at  their  next  general  meeting,  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Barbarians  complained,  that,  though  indeed  the 
Colony  had  sent  them  the  number  of  Muskets  agreed  upon, 
yet,  on  examination,  they  were  all  Ibund  to  be  without 
Locks.  Tliis  mischance  (occasioned  by  the  Muskets 
and  tiie  Locks  being  put  iiii:o  twp  different  cargoes)  the 
Governor  promised  should  be  redressed.  It  was  re- 
dressed accordingly  ;  and  the  Locks  sought  out,  and  sent. 
He  now  flattered  himself  that  all  cause  of  umbrage  was 
effectually  removed ;  when,  at  their  next  Uiceting,  jie 
was  entej'tained  with  a  fresh  complaint,  that  the  Colony 
had  fraudulently  sent  them  Locks  without  lilu-sketif. 
The  truth  u  as,  this  brave  People,  of  unjmpeachcd  niorals, 
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were  only  defective  in  their  military  Logic ;  they  had  not 
the  dexterity,  till  they  were  first  shewn  the  way,  to  put 
the  7najor  of  the  AInsket  and  the  viinor  of  the  Muskct- 
lock  together :  and  from  thence  to  draw  the  coiicludin"' 
trigger. 

But  then  it  will  be  said,  "  If,  as  is  here  pretended, 
the  PRE:\irssES  have  been  indeed  proved,  in  these  two 
Volumes,  with  all  the  detail  which  their  importance 
required,  and  with  all  the  evidence  which  a  moral  subject 
can  supply ;  and  the  conclusion,  therefore,  established 
with  all  the  conviction  which  the  Laws  of  logic  are  able 
to  inforce  ;  V,'hy  was  another  \^olume  promised  ?  For 
no  other  end,  as  would  seem,  than  to  mislead  a  mcU- 
meaning  Reader,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  an  Argument 
already  ended." 

It  was  promised  for  a  better  purpose — To  remove  all 
conceivable  objections  against  the  conclusion,  and  to 
tlwffw  in  every  collateral  light  upon  the  puemisses.  For 
it  is  one  thing  to  satisfy  Truth  ;  and  another,  to  silence 
her  pretended  friends.  He  who  defends  Revelation  has 
many  prejudices  to  encounter ;  but  he  w'\\o  defends  it 
by  Reaso?i  only,  has  many  more. 

in. 

The  THIRD  and  last  Volume,  therefore,  is  destined  to 
SUPPORT  what  hath  been  already  proved :  not,  as  has 
been  absurdly  suggested,  to  continue  and  conclude  an 
unfinished  Argument. 

It  consists  of  three  Books,  like  each  of  the  preceding 
Volumes. 

1 .  The  seventh  Book  therefoi  e  is  employed  tn  sup- 
porting the  MAJOR  and  the  minor  Propositions  of  the 
first  Syllogism  :  in  a  continued  History  of  the  Religious 
Opinions  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  the  earlier 
Prophets,  who  first  gave  some  dark  intimations  of  a  dif- 
ferent Dispensation,  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when 
the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments was  become  national. 

2  2.  The 
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2.  The  eighth  Book  is  employed  in  supporting  the 
MAJOR  and  MINOR  Pro}K)6itions  of  the  second  Syllo- 
gism, in  which  is  considered  the  personal  characteb. 
of  Moses  and  the  genius  ok  the  Law,  as  far  as  it 
concerns  or  has  a  relation  to  tlie  character  of  tlie  Law- 
giver. Under  this  latter  head,  is  contained  a  full  and 
satisfactory  Answer  to  those  who  may  object,  That  a 
xevealed  Religion  with  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  is  unworthy  the  Divine  Autlior  to  whom  it 
is  ascribed." 

3.  The  ninth  and  last  Book  explains  at  large  the  nature 
and  genius  of  tiie  CiiuisTrAN  Dispensation  :  For 
having,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  13ook,  examined 
the  PRETENDED  REASONS  (offered  both  by  Believers 
and  Unbelievers  to  evade  my  conclusion)  for  omittinw 
the  Doctrine  of  a  future  State  of  rewards  and  punislmients 
in  the  j\{osaic  Dispensation,  I  was  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily led  to  inquire  into  the  true.  For  now,  it 
might  be  finally  objected,  "  That  though,  under  an 
feitraordinary  Providence,  there  might  be  no  occasion  for 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  Stale,  in  support  of  lieligion,  or 
for  the  ends  of  Government;  yet  as  that  Doctrine  is  a 
truth,  and  consequently,  under  every  regimen  of  Provi^ 
dence,  useful,  it  seems  hard  to  conceive,  that  the  Religious 
Leader  of  the  Je\\  s,  because  as  a  Lawgiva^  he  could  do 
without  it,  that  therefore,  as  a  Divhic,  he  would  omit 
it."  The  objection  is  of  weigtit  in  itself,  and  receives 
additional  moment  from  what  hath  been  observed  in  the 
filth  Book,  concerning  t/ie  Rcnso?!  of  the  Law  of  punishing 
Children  for  the  crimes  of  their  Parents.  I  held  it  there- 
fore insufficient  barely  to  reply,  "  Moses  omitted  it,  that 
^'  his  Law  might  thereby  stand,  throughout  all  ages,  an 
"  invincihle  Monument  oj'  the  truth  of  his  pretences 
but  proceeded  to  explain  the  great  and  principaj, 
reason  of  the  omission.  And  now,  ventum  ad  veuuai  est. 

The  whole  concludes  with  one  general  but  distinct 
view  of  the  entire  course  of  God's  universal  economy 

from 
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from  Adam  to  Christ.  In  which  it  is  shewn,  that  if 
Moses  were,  in  truth,  sent  from  God,  he  coulcl  not  teach 
a  future  State  ;  that  Doctrine  being  out  of  liis  Couirnis- 
sion,  and  reserved  for  him  who  was  at  the  head  of  ano- 
ther Dispensation,  by  which  life  and  immortality  rvas  to 
be  brought  to  light. 

This  Discourse,  besides  the  immediate  purpose  of 
supporting  and  illustrating  the  Argument  here  com- 
pleted, serves  another  end,  which  I  had  in  view,  as  to 
the  general  disposition  of  the  whole  work :  which  was  to 
explain  and  discriminate  the  distinct  and  various  natures 
of  the  Pagan,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Reli- 
gions :  the  Pagan  having  been  considered  in  the  first 
V olume,  and  the  Jezcish  in  the  second  ;  the  Christian  is 
reserved  for  the  third*  and  last.  Let  me  conclude  there- 
fore, in  an  address  to  my  Reverend  Brethren,  with  the 
words  of  an  Ancient  Apologist f  :  Quid  nobis  invidemus, 
si  Veritas  Divinitatis,  nostri  temporis  iEtate  maturuit.'' 
Fruamur  bono  nostro,  et  recti  sententiam  temperemus : 
cohibeatur  superstitio,  impietas  expietur,  vera 
SELiGio  reservetur. 

*  As  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Edition  alluded  to,  con- 
tained Books  I.  to  VI.  the  third  volume  was  intended  to  comprise 
the  VII"-  VIII"'  &  IX"';  but  the  VII'"  &  VHP"  Books  were  never 
composed  (See  Life  of  the  Author,  vol.  i.  ])p,  80  to  89,  of  this 
Edition).  The  IX""  Book  forms  the  concluding  part  of  this 
voluma. — Ed. 

\  Minucius  Felix. 


END  OF  THE  SIXTH  BOOK. 
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APPENDIX 

CoyCEUNING 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 


AN  excellent  Writer  having  freely  and  candidly 
examined  the  late  Bishop  of  London's  collection  of 
Sermons,  and  in  page  1 65  of  his  Examination,  asked  this 
question, /F//ere  Idolatry  ever  pitnished  by  the  Ma- 
gistrate, but  under  the  Jezcish  Economy  ?  Tlie  Oxford. 
Professor,  in  the  second  Edition  of  his  Prelections^ 
concerning  the  sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  thinks 
fit  to  give  the  following  answer — "  It  was  punished  under 
"  the  (Economy  of  the  Patriarchs,  in  the  fauiilics  and 
"  under  tiie  dominion  of  Abraham,  Melchisedec  and 
"  Job.  Idolatry  spreading  -wider  and  wider,  Abraham 
"  was  called  by  God  from  Chaldea,  for  this  end,  to  be 
"  the  fatlier  of  a  People,  which,  divided  from  all  others, 
"  might  continue  to  worship  the  true  God  ;  to  be  set  up 
"  for-an  exemplar  of  true  Religion,  and  to  be  ready  to 
"  give  testimony  against  the  worship  of  vain  Deities. 

Was  not  Abraham,  therefore  (exercising  the  sove- 
"  REiGNTY  in  his  own  family)  to  punish  Idolatry? 
"  Were  not  Melchisedec  and  Job,  and  all  the  Sove- 
"  REiGxs  of  Tribes  of  that  time,  who  still  retained  the 
"  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  amidst  a 
"  general  defection  of  all  the  surrounding  People,  to  take 
"  care  that  their  own  did  not  backslide  ?  To  curb  offcnd- 
"  ers,  and  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  obstinate,  the 
"  REBELLIOUS,  and  on  all  those  who  spread  abroad 
the  contagion  of  this  vice."' — Ad  qupestioneui  respon- 
VoL.  VI.  detur : 
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detur  :  Sub  oeconomia  Patriarcharum ;  in  familiis,  et  sub 
PoMiNATU  Abraham!,  Melchizedechi,  Jobi,  castero- 
rumque.  Ingvuente  Idololatria  divinitus  evocabatur  ex 
Chalda^a  Abrahamus :  cum  in  finem,  ut  fieret  pater 
Gentis,  quas  ab  aliis  omnibus  divisa,  verum  Deum 
coleret,  publicum  proponcret  exemplum  puras  religionis, 
contraque  cultum  vanorum  numinum  testimonium  per- 
hiberet.  Nonne  erat  ieitur  Abrahami  in  sua  familia 
PRINCJPATUM  exercentis  proprium  officium  et  munus  in 
Idololatriam  animadvertere  ?  Nonne  IMclchizedechi,  Jobi, 
omniumquc  tunc  tcmporis  in  suisTribubus  Pki\cii'l  m, 
^ui  vcri  Dei  cognitionem  et  cultum  in  communi  fere 
gentium  circumvicinarum  defectione  adhuc  retinebant, 
cavere,'  ne  sui  deficcrent ;  coercere  delinquentes ;  obsti- 
natos  et  rebelles,  et  scelcris  contagionem  propagantes, 
Ripplicio  allicere? — S/fjjploiioitian  ad  primam  Prakc- 
tionum  Ediiionem :  Addit.  Edit'mnis  secundo',  p.  312. 

This  is  so  j)leasant  an  answer,  and  so  little  needing  the 
masterly  hand  of  the  Examiner,  to  correct,  that  a  few 
strictures,  in  a  cursory  Note,  w  ill  be  more  than  sulHcieut 
to  do  the  business, 

1 .  The  Examiner,  to  prove,  I  suppose,  that  the  book 
of  Job  was  a  dramatic  woi  k,  written  \o\w  after  the  time 
of  the  Patriarch,  asks,  f^here  n  as  Idolatry  cxer  punished 
by  the  jMagistuate,  but  under  the  Jexriah  Econmnyf 
The  Professor  answers.  It  was  punished  under  thi 
JoBEAN  EcGxoMV.    And  he  advances  nothing  without 
proof.    Does  not  Job  himself  say,  that  Idolatry  was  an 
iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  Judge?  The  Examiner 
replies,  that  the  Job  who  says  this,  is  an  airy  Phantom, 
raised  for  other  purposes  tlian  to  lay  down  the  Law  for 
.the  Patriarchal  times.    The  Projessor  maintains  that  ^ 
they  are  all  Asses,  with  ears  as  long  as  Father  HarduiiiSy 
who  cannot  see  that  this  is  the  true  and  genuine  old  || 
Job. — In  good  time.    Sub  Judice  lis  est :  And  while  it  ll 
is  so,  I  am  afraid  the  learned  Pi'oJ'essor  begs  the  ques-  \ 
TioN  ;  when,  to  prove  that  Idolatry  was  punished  by  J 

the  : 
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the  Magistrate,  out  of  the  land  of  Judea,  he  affirms  that 
KING  Job  punished  it.  If  he  say,  he  does  not  rest  liis 
assertion  on  this  passage  of  the  Book  of  Job  alone,  but 
on  the  sacred  Records,  from  whence  he  concludes  that 
those  CIVIL  Magistrates,  Abraham  and  Melchisedec, 
punished  Idolatry ;  I  shall  own  he  acts  fairly,  in  putting 
them  all  upon  the  same  footing ;  and  on  what  ground  that 
stands,  we  shall  now  see. 

2.  The  Examiner  says.  Where  was  Idolatr}^  e'ver 
punhlied  by  the  Magistrate,  but  tinder  the  Jervkh 
Economy?  A  question  equivalent  to  this, — "  Where 
was  Idolatry  punished  by  the  civil  Magistrate  on  the 
established  Laws  of  the  State,  but  in  Judea  ?  To  which, 
the  Professor  replies,  "  It  was  punished  by  all  the 
Patriarchal  ^lonarchs,  by  king  Job,  king  Abraham,  and 
king  Melchisedec." 

Of  a  fiobk  race  was  Shenk'tn. 
But  here,  not  one,  save  the  last,  had  so  much  as  a  nominal 
title  to  civil  Magistracy :  And  this  last  drops,  as  it  were, 
from  the  clouds,  without  lineage  or  parentage ;  so  that, 
though  oi divine,  yet  certainly  not  a  ^Monarch  of  the  true 
stamp,  by  hereditary  lugJit.  The  Critic  therefore  fails 
in  his  first  point,  which  is,  finding  out  civil  Magistrates  to 
do  his  hierarchical  drudgery. 

3.  But  let  us  admit  our  Professors  right  of  investiture, 
to  confer  this  high  ofiice,  and  then  see  how  he  proves, 
that  these  his  Lieges  punished  the  crime  of  Idolatry  by 
civil  punishment.  Abraham,  and  the  Patriarchs  his 
descendants,  come  first  under  consideration.  Jl'hat! 
(says  he)  ivas  not  Abraham,  exercising  the  soviaiEioNxy 
in  his  own  family,  to  punish  Idolatry  ?  Hobbes  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  one  (save  our  Professor)  w  ho  holds  that 

Abraham  had  a  right  to  prescribe  to  his  family  what 
"  Religion  they  should  be  (jf,  to  tell  them  what  was  the 
"  word  of  God,  and  to  punish  those  who  countenanced 
"  any  Doctiine  which  he  had  forbidden."  Lcviathi 
fhap.  40. — But  God  speaking  of  Abj'aliam,  says,  J  know 
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that  he  mil  command  his  children  and  his  houshold  after 
him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  xcay  of  the  Lord,  8<;c. 
Gen.  xviii.  19.    And  Hobbes  and  our  Frofcssor,  I  sup- 
pose, regard  this  declaration  as  a  clear  pi'oot"  of  the  divine 
doctrine  of  restraint  in  matters  of  Religion  ;  especially 
when  interpreted  by  their  darling  text  oi~force  them  to 
enter  in.    On  the  contrary,  those  w  ho  have  been  bred  up  - 
in  the  Principles  of  Toleration,  hold  it  to  be  a  mere 
testin)ony  (a  glorious  one  indeed)  of  Abraham's  pious 
and  parental  care  to  instruct  his  family  in  the  "Law  of" 
God.  And  it  is  well  it  can  go  for  no  more,  or  I  should  fear 
the  learned  Professor  would  have  brouglit  in  Isaac  as  a 
backslider  to  Idolatry  ;  and  his  Father's  laying  him  on  the 
sacrificial  Pile,  as  a  kind  of  Auto  defe.    Now,  except  » 
in  these  tv\  o  places  of  Abraham's  History,  of  such  won- 
derful force  to  support  intolerant  princi{)les,  the  Patriarch 
appears  in  all  others  so  averse  to  this  inquisitorial  spirit, 
that  where  God  comes  down  to  destroy  Sodom,  the 
Father  of  the  Faithjiil  intercedes,  \vith  the  utmost  im- 
portunity, for  that  idolatrous  as  well  as  incestuous  City. 
The  truth  is  this :  The  usurped  right  of  punishing  for 
opinions  was  first  assumed  and  longingrossed  by  Idolaters. 
And,  if  tradition  may  be  believed,  Abraham  himself  nar- 
rowly escaped  tlie  Fire  for  pn'eaching  against  its  Divinity. 
But  this  is  not  all.    IVom  liis  own  conduct,  and  from  the 
conduct  of  his  posterit}',  he  seems  to  have  made  one  part 
of  that  fidelity  in  keeping  the  xcaytf  the  Lord  (for  which 
he  is  so  nobly  distinguislied  by  God  himself)  to  consist 
in  inculcating  the  divine  doctrine  of  Toleration.  When 
Jacob  and  his  family,  without  leave-taking,  had  departed 
from  Laban,  Rachel  stole  away  her  fathers  Gods.  The 
old  man  followed  and  overtook  them  ;  and  complaining 
of  the  theft,  Jacob  frankly  answered,  JVith  ichomsctxcr 
thou  fndest  thy  Gods,  let  him  not  live.    Now,  I  v.  ould 
ask,  was  tliis  condemnation  on  the  otiender  denounced 
for  Ldolatry,  or  for  the  Theft?  The  words  of  the 
Patriarch,  which  immediately  follow,  determine  tins — 
2  Before 
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Before  our  brethren  discern  thou  what  is  thine,  xcith  me, 
and  take  it  to  thee.  Well,  Rachel,  by  a  fewiale  stratagem, 
contrived  to  keep  her  father's  Ciods;  for  no  better  pur- 
pose, we  may  be  sure,  than  that  for  which  the  good  man 
employed  so  much  pains  to  recover  them.  The  theft, 
indeed,  had  it  been  discovered,  would  have  been  punished 
by  the  Judge :  ikit  as  for  the  Idohilnj,  which,  from  its  na- 
ture, could  not  be  long  hid,  the  silence  of  Scripture  she^vs 
it  to  have  been  coram  noii  Judice.  And  ^o  far  was  Rachel 
from  being  doomed  to  the  fire,  that  we  do  not  find,  even 
her  Gods  underwent  this  punishment. 

After  the  affair  of  the  Shechemites,  Jacob,  by  Gods 
command,  goes  to  Bethel :  and  there,  in  pious  emulation  of 
his  grandfather's  care  to  keep  the  tcay  of  the  Lord,  the  text 
tells  us,  he  commanded  his  houshoUl  and  all  that  were  with 
him,  to  put  aicay  the  strange  Gods  from  amongst  them. 
They  obeyed,  all  was  well ;  and  not  a  word  oi punishing 
by  the  Judge.  Indeed,  these  Patriarchal  Judges  were 
much  better  employed,  and  more  suitably  to  their  ofiice, 
in  punishing  civil  crimes  and  immoralities,  as  appears 
from  the  adventure  of  Judah  and  his  daughter-in-law, 
Tamar. 

]Mf:lchisedec's  story  is  a  short  one;  he  is  just 
"brought  into  the  scene  to  bless  Abraham  in  his  return 
from  conquest.  This  promises  but  ill.  Had  this  King 
{Did  Priest  of  Salem  been  brought  in  cursing,  it  had 
had  a  better  appearance:  for,  1  think,  punishment  fw 
opinions,  which  generally  ends  in  a  Fagot.,  always  begins 
with  a  curse.  But  we  may  be  misled  perhaps  by  a  wrong 
translation.  The  Hebrew  word  to  bless,  signifies  likewise 
to  curse,  and,  under  the  management  of  an  intolerant 
Priest,  good  things  easily  l  un  into  their  contriU'ies.  Wh.at 
follows,  is  his  taking  Tythes  from  Abraham.  Nor  will 
this  serve  our  purpose,  unless  we  interpret  these  Tythes 
into  Fines  for  ?ionco?formity ;  and  then,  by  the  blessing, 
we  can  easily  understand  absolution.  W  e  have  seen  much 
atranger  things  done  witli  the  Hebrew  Verily.    If  this  he 

^  3  not 
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not  allowed,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  elicite  fire  and 
fagot  from  this  adventure;  for  I  think  there  is  no  insepa- 
rable connexion  between  Tij/hes  and  Persecution,  but  in 
the  ideas  of  a  Quaker. — And  so  much  for  king  Mel- 
chiscdec. 

But  the  learned  Professor,  who  has  been  hardily 
brought  up  in  the  keen  Atmosphere  of  wholesome 
SEVERITIES,  and  early  taught  to  distinguish  between  dc 
facto  and  de  jure,  thought  it  needless  to  enquire  into 
Facts,  when  he  was  secure  of  the  Right.  And,  there- 
fore, only  slightly  and  superciliously  asks,  "  What  I  was 
"  not  Abraham,  by  his  very  princely  office,  to  punish 
"  Idolatry?  Were  not  Mclchisedec  and  Job,  and  all  the 
*'  heads  of  Tribes,  to  do  the  same?"  Why,  no:  and  it  is 
well  for  Religion  that  they  were  not.  It  is  for  its  honour 
that  such  a  set  of  persecuting  Patriarchs  is  no  where  to 
be  found,  but  in  a  poetical  Prelection. 

4.  For  hi  the  last  place,  let  it  be  observed,  that  as  these 
Patriarchs  did  not  de  facto  (which  appears  from  their 
history),  so  they  could  not  dcjiire  (which  appears  from  the 
laws  of  Nature  and  Nations)  punish  Idolatry  by  the 
Judge.  Because,  as  hath  been  shewn,  Idolatry  is  not 
amenable  to  civil  Justice,  but  where  it  becomes  Crimen 
l(£S(E  Majestatis.  It  could  not  become  the  crime  of  lese- 
majesty  under  the  Patriarchs,  unless  they  had  been  Gods 
as  well  as  Kings.  Indeed,  they  were  as  much  one  as 
the  other.  However,  it  is  not  pretended  that  their 
government,  though  Regal,  was  Theocratical  likewise. 
The  Patriarchs,  therefore,  could  not  punish  Idolatry  by 
the  Judge. 

From  the  E.vami?2er,  the  Professor  (without  the  least 
provocation  given  him)  proceeds  to  the  Author  of  The 
Divine  Legation ;  who,  he  will  shew,  is  as  ignorant,  ab- 
surd, and  mad-brained,  as  Father  Harduin  himself 

The  Author  of  The  Divine  Legation  had  said,  that  the 
Writer  of  the  book  of  Job  observed  decorum,  in  imitat- 
ing the  manners  of  the  early  scene  which  he  had  pro- 
posed 
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posed  to  adorn.  To  this,  the  Professor  objects, — "  I  can 
"  never  bring  myself  to  allow  to  a  semi -barbarous 
"  Poet,  writing  after  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  such  a 
"  piece  of  subtilty  and  refinement." — A  mighty  piece  of 
refinement  truly,  for  a  Writer,  w  ho  lays  his  scene  in  aii 
early  age,  to  paint,  the  best  he  could,  the  manners  of  that 
age. — Besides  (says  the  Frofcm)?')  w  liich  is  the  prin- 
"  cipal  point,  the  style  savours  wonderfuily  of  Antiquity, 
*'  and  its  peculiar  character  is  a  certain  primitive  and 
"  noble  simplicity.  So  that  tlicy  who  degrade  tliis  Book 
"  to  the  times  posterior  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity, 
"  seem  to  judge  almost  as  insanely  of  Hebrew  literature 
"  as  Father  Harduin  did  of  the  Roman,  who  ascribed  the 
"  golden  Poems  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  rest,  to  the 
"  iron  ages  of  the  IVfonks." — Verum  Poet^  semibarbaro 
post  Captivitatem  scribtnti  tantam  subtilitatem  ut  conce- 
dam,  impetrare  a  uje  non  possum,  Porro  vero  Stylus 
Poematis,  quod  vel  maximum  est,  praecipue  vetMstateni 
sapit;  est  ejus  pecujiaris  character  ap^x'icrfxo^.  Adeo  ut 
qui  id  infra  Captivitatem  Babylonicam  dejjrimunt,  noii 
multo  sanius  in  Hehraicis  judicare  videantur,  quam  in 
Latinis  Harduinus;  qui  anrea  Virgilii,  Horatii,  cate- 
rorumque  poemata  ferrcis  Monachorum  Saculis  adscrip- 
sit.    Idem  lb. 

The  learned  Profes.'<or  is  a  little  unlucky  in  his  com- 
parison. The  age  of  Job,  as  fixed  by  bin),  and  the  age 
of  the  Writer  of  his  history,  as  fixed  by  me,  run  exactly 
parallel,  not  with  the  times  of  Virgil  and  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  as  he  would  insinuate,  but  with  those  of 
Ennius  and  Virgil.  Job,  the  hero  of  the  Poen),  lived  in 
an  f/oe  when  civil  Society  \\as  but  be<);inniii<r  to  shew  itself, 
and  what  is  more,  in  a  Country  m  here  it  never  yet  was 
formed :  And  Ezra  (whom  1  suppose  to  be  the  Author 
of  the  Poem)  was  an  eminent  Citizen  in  the  most  perlect 
civil  goverment  in  the  \\'orld,  which  he  was  sent  home  to 
restore,  laden  w  ith  the  literary  treasures  of  the  East ; 
treasures  that  had  been  long  accumulating  under  tlic  warm 

L  4  ii^uence 
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influence  of  a  lo.rge  and  powerful  Empire.  From  this 
second  transplaiilation  of  the  Republic,  Science  got  foot- 
ing in  Judea  ;  and  true  Religion  took  deeper  root  in  the 
hearts  of  its  Inhabitants.  Henceforward,  we  hear  no 
more  of  their  absurd  Idolatries.  A  strict  adherence  to 
the  Law  now  as  much  distinguished  them  from  others,  as 
did  the  s'mgidarity  of  the  Law  itself  And  a  studious 
cultivation  of  the  Language,  in  which  that  Law  was 
written,  as  naturally  followed,  as  it  did  amongst  the 
Sarazens,  who  cultivated  tlis  Arabic,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. And  to  understand  how  great  this  was  in  both, 
we  need  only  consider,  that  each  had  the  same  aversion 
to  a  translation  of  their  Law  into  a  foreign  language.  It 
is  true,  that  in  course  of  time,  when  the  Jewish  Policy 
■was  abolished,  and  the  Nation  was  become  \a2ab0nd 
,upon  Earth,  while  the  Arabs,  on  the  contrary,  had  erected 
a  great  Empire,  a  manifest  difference  arose  between  them, 
as  to  the  cultivation  of  tlie  two  Languages. — Yet  for  all 
this,  the  Professor  calls  Ezra,  a  Semi-barbarian; 
though  we  agree  that  he  wrote  by  the.  inspiration  of  the 
Most  High ;  amidst  the  last  blaze  indeed,  yet  in  the  full 
lustre  of  expiring  Prophecy. 

But  the  learned  Professor  has  an  internal  argument 
from  TASTE  *,  full  as  good  as  the  other  from  Chronology. 
"  The  book  of  Job  savours  of  Antiquity,  and  those  who 
cannot  relish  it,  have  as  depraved  a  taste  as  Father 
Harduin,  who  could  not  distinguish  Partridge  from  Horse- 
flesh." 

The  truth  is,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  having, 
for  many  Ages,  been  the  mother-tongues  of  two  of  tlie 
greatest  People  upon  earth  (who  had  shared  between 
them  the  Empires  of  Eloquence  and  oiArms)  became  daily 
more  and  more  copious  by  the  cultivation  of  Arts;  and 
less  and  less  pure  by  the  extension  of  Commerce.  In 
these  two  languages  there  yet  remains  a  vast  number  of 

*  See  what  iiath  been  said  on  this  head  in  the  precediiu'  Volume, 
book  vi.  §  2.     .  ° 

writings 
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writings  on  all  sorts  of  Subjects.    So  that  modern  Critics 
(in  the  foremost  rank  of  whom  will  always  stand  the  in- 
comparable Bentley)  i'lid  by  long  application  to  them, 
throu2;h  their  various  and  progressive  rcfiner.ients  and  de- 
pravations from  age  to  age,  acquired  a  certain  sagacity, 
in  passing  a  tolerable  judgment  concerning  the  time  of  the 
Writer,  by  his  style  and  manner.    Now  Pedantry,  which 
is  the  ape  of  Ciiticism,  would  mimic  the  same  talent  of  . 
discernment,  in  the  narrowest  and  most  barren  of  all 
Languages ;  litde  subject  to  change,  both  from  the  com- 
mon genius  of  the  East,  and  from  the  peculiar  situation 
of  a  sequestered  People.    Of  tlii.-i  Language,  long  since 
become  a  dead  one,  the  only  remains  are  in  one  small 
Volume ;  the  contents  of  w  hich,  had  not  Providence  been 
mercifully  pleased  to  secure,  while  the  Tongue  was  yet 
living,  by  a  ti'anslation  into  Greek,  the  Hebrew  verity, 
transmitted  to  us  in  the  manner  it  was  found  in  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  where  no  vowel-points  are  used,  nor  space 
left  to  distinguish  one  «  ord  from  another,  and  where  a 
■  great  number  of  terms  occur  only  once,  Avould  at  this  day 
be  a  mere  arbitrary  Cipher,  which  every  Rabbinical  or 
Cabalistic  juggler  might  make  the  key  of  his  unrevealed 
IMysteries. — "  Idem  accidit  ctiam  Mahometanis  (says 
Abraham  Ekell.)  ante  inventa  ab  Ali  Abnaditalebo  puncta 
vocalia:  Tanta  enim  legentium  erat  dissentio,  ut  nisi 
Othomanni  coercita  fuissct  autlroritate,  et  determinata 
lectio  punctis,  qua^  Ali  excogitaverat,  jam  deAlcorano 
ACTUJi  esset."    ^•\nd  if  this  had  been  the  case  of  the 
Arabic  of  the  Alcoran,  a  copious  and  a  Uving  language, 
what  had  become  of  tlie  Hebrew  of  the  Bible  ?  a  very 
narrow  and  a  dead  one.    Of  which  an  ancient  Jewish 
Grammarian  gives  this  character:  "  Lingua ista [Arabics] 
elegans  est,  et  longe  latequc  scriptis  dilatata,  et  qui  eain 
loquitur  nulla  dictione  deiieit :  Lingua  vero  sancta  pauca 
est  prae  ilia,  cum  illius  nihil  extet  nisi  quod  in  Libris  Scrip- 
tura;  reperitur,  iiec  mppeditct  omiics-  dictiones  loqucndi 
mccsmrias^'  Vet  this  is  the  language  whose  peculiarities 

of 
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of  style  and  composition,  correspondent  to  exery  age  and 
time,  the  Professor  seems  to  think,  may  be  as  easily  dis- 
tinguished as  those  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  Classics.  So 
much  for  the  Author  of  The  Divine  Legation :  and  in- 
deed too  much,  had  not  IMr.LocKE's  defence  been  involved 
in  his :  that  excellent  person  having  declared  (speaking  of 
tiie  words  of  Job,  that  Idolatry  was  an  iniquity  to  be 
punished  by  the  Judge)  "This  place  alone,  were 
"  THERE  NO  OTHER,  is  Sufficient  to  confirm  their  opi- 
'*  nion  who  conclude  that  book  to  be  writ  by  a  Jew." 

From  The  Divine  Legation,  the  learned  Professor 
turns  again  to  the  Examiner,  who  seems  to  sit  heavy  on 
his  stomach. — This  excellent  Writer  desired  to  know  of 
the  learned,  IVhere  they  could  find  a  civil  or  religious 
Constitution  out  of  Judea,  rchich  declared  that  the 
Children  should  suffer  for  the  cri?i2e  of  their  Parents. 
To  which  the  Professor  replies  in  these  very  words — In 
praesens  Iloratiano  illo  versiculo  contentus  abito  Exami- 
natorum  omnium  candidissimus — For  the. present,  let 
this  MOST  CANDID  of  all  Examiners  go  ttbout  his  busi- 
91CSS,  and  be  thankful  for  this  scrap  of  Horace, 

"  Dclicta  majorum  immeritu^  lues, 

"  Romane.'"  -  — 
This  is  true  Poetical  payment :  He  is  called  upon  for  his 
reckoning,  and  he  discharges  it  with  an  old  Song.  But 
tlic  Examiner  is  not  a  man  to  take  rhime  for  reason. 
He  asked  for  an  old  system  of  Lazes ;  and  the  contemp- 
tuous Professor  gives  him  an  old  Ballad :  But  a  little 
more  civility  at  parting  had  not  been  amiss ;  for  he,  who 
did  not  spare  the  Bishop,  would  certainly  demolish  the 
Professor,  should  he  take  it  into  his  head  to  examine 
the  Preelections  as  he  hath  done  the  Sermons. 
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NOTES 

APPEIITAIXING  TO 

THE  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  SECTIONS 

OF 

BOOK  VI. 


DR.  Stebbing,  ill  what  he  calls  Consider atiojis  m 
the  command  to  offer  up  Isaac,  hath  attempted  to 
discredit  the  account  here  given  of  the  Command:  And 
previously  assures  his  reader,  that  'if  any  tiling  can  hinder 
the  ill  effects  which  my  interpretation  must  have  upon 
Religion,  it  must  he  his  exposing  the  absurdity  of  the 
conceit.    This  is  confidently  said.    But  what  then  ?  He 

can  prove  it.  So  it  is  to  be  hoped.  If  not  However, 

let  us  give  him  a  fair  hearing. — He  criticises  this  obser- 
vation on  the  word  day,  in  the  following  manner: 
"  Really,  Sir,  I  see  no  manner  of  consequence  in  this 
*'  reasoning.  That  Christ's  day  had  reference  to  his 
*'  office,  as  Redeemer,  I  grant.  The  day  of  Christ  de- 
"  notes  the  time  when  Christ  should  come,  i.  e.  when 
"  He  should  come,  who  was  to  be  such  by  office  and 
"  employment.  But  why  it  must  import  also  that  when 
"  Christ  came  he  should  be  offisred  up  a  Sacrifice,  I  do 
"  not  in  the  least  apprehend  :  Because  I  can  very  easily 
"  understand  that  Abraham  rnisrht  have  been  informed 
"  that  Clirist  was  to  come,  without  being  informed  that  lie 
*'  was  to  lay  down  his  life  as  a  Sacrifice.  If  Abraham 
"  saw  that  a  time  would  come  when  one  of  his  sons 
"  should  take  away  the  curse,  he  saw  Christ's  day." 
[Consid.  p.  139  ]  At  first  setting  out  (for  I  reckon  for 
nothing  this  blundering,  before  he  knew  where  he  was, 

into 
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into  a  Soc'mian  comment,  the  thing  he  most  abhors)  the 
Reader  sees  he  grants  the  point  I  contend  for — That 
Christ  s  Dav  (says  he)  has  reference  to  his  office  as 
Redeemer,  I  grant.  Yet  the  very  next  words  employed  to 
explain  his  meaning,  contradict  it; — The  Day  of  Christ 
denotes  the  T:iMEzc:hen  Christ  should  come.  All  the  sense 
therefore,  I  can  make  of  his  concession,  when  joined  to 
his  explanation  of  it,  amounts  to  this — Christ's  day  has 
reference  to  his  office: — No,  mt  to  his  Office,  but  to 
his  TIME.  He  sets  off  well :  but  he  improves  as  he  goes 
along — But  xvhy  it  must  import  also  that  when  Christ 
came  he  should  be  offered  up  as  a  Sacrifice,  I  do  not  in  the 
least  apprehend.  Nor  I,  neither,  I  assure  him.  Had  I 
said,  that  the  word  Day,  in  the  text,  imported  the  tiuK, 
I  could  as  little  apprehend  as  he  does,  how  that  which 
imports  time,  imports  also  the  thing  done  in  time.  Let 
him  take  this  nonsense  therefore  to  himself.  I  argued  in 
a  plain  manner  thus, — When  the  word  Day  is  used  to 
express,  in  general,  the  period  of  any  one's  existence, 
then  it  denotes  time ;  when,  to  express  his  peculiar  office 
and  employment,  then  it  denotes,  not  the  time,  but  that 
circumstance  of  life  characteristic  of  such  office  and  em- 
ployment; or  the  thmgs  done  in  time.  Day,  in  the  text, 
is  used  to  express  Christ's  peculiar  office  and  employment. 
Therefore — But  what  follows  is  still  better.  His  want 
of  apprehension,  it  seems,  is  founded  in  this,  that  he  can 
msily  understand,  that  Abraham  mighj  have  been  informed 
that  Christ  was  to  come;  without  being  informed  that 
he  teas  to  lay  down  his  life  as  a  Sacrifice.  Yes,  and.  so 
could  I  likewise ;  or  I  had  never  been  at  the  pains  of 
making  the  criticism  on  the  w  ord  Day  :  w  hich  takes  its 
force  from  this  very  truth,  that  Abraham  might  have  been 
informed  of  one  without  the  other.  And,  therefore,  to 
prove  he  was  informed  of  that  other,  I  produced  the  text 
in  question,  vv  hich  afforded  the  occasion  of  the  criticism. 
He  goes  on, — If  Abraham  saw,  that  a  time  zcould  coriie 
%i:hen  one  of  his  seed  should  take  away  the  curse,  he  saw 

Chrisfs 
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Ch'isfs  Day.  Without  doubt  lie  did.  Because  it  is 
agreed,  that  Day  may  signify  either  time,  or  circumstance 
of  action.  But  what  is  this  to  tlie  purpose?  The  question 
is  not  whether  the  word  may  not,  when  used  indefinitely, 
signify  time;  but  whether  it  signifies  time  in  this  text.  I 
have  shewn  it  does  not.  And  ^vhat  has  been  said  to 
prove  it  doej  r  Why  that  it  may  do  so  in  anotiier  place. 
In  a  w  ord,  all  he  here  says,  proceeds  on  a  total  inappre- 
hension  of  the  drift  and  purpose  of  the  argument. 

P.  8.  [B]  Dcmbuz  on  the  Revelations;  p.  251 ;  printed 
in  the  year  1720.  To  this  reasoning,  Dr.  Stebbing  re- 
plies as  follows  :  "  You  are  not  more  successful  in  your 
"  next  point,  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  Day,  and  he  saz& 
"  it,  and  was  glad,  Iva,  lAH  trw  9iy,%pxv  rw  >^  EIAE — ■ 
**  I'his  (say  you)  evidently  shcus  it  [the  revelation]  to 

have  been  made  by  relation  in  ivcrds,  but  by  represcnta- 
*'  lion  in  actions.""  How  so?  The  reason  follows.  The  verb 
"  tl^u  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  its 
"  proper  signijication,  to  see  sensibly,  —in  the  New  Tes' 
"  tauient,  do  you  say?  Yes,  Sir,  and  in  every  Greek 
"  book  you  ever  read  in  your  lil'e.  What  you  should 
"  have  said  is,  that  it  is  so  used  here  ;  and  I  suppose  you 
*'  would  have  said  so,  if  you  had  known  how  to  have 
*'  proved  it."   [Cousid.  pp.  139,  140.] 

2he  reason  J ollo-as  {^mys  ha.)  Where?  In  my  book 
indeed,  but  not  in  his  imperfect  quotation  from  it;  which 
breaks  oft'  befcjre  he  comes  to  my  reason.  One  who 
knew  him  not  so  vvell  as  I  do,  would  suspect  this  was 
done  to  serve  a  purpose.  No  such  matter;  "twas  pure 
hap-hazard.  He  mistook  the  introduction  of  my  argu- 
ment for  the  argument  itself.  The  argument  itself,  which 
he  omits  in  the  ([notation,  (and  which  was  ail  I  wanted, 
for  the  proof  of  my  point,)  was,  lhai  the  verb  I'lSu}, 
'whether  used  literally  or  Jiguracivcly,  alxvnys  denotes  a 
full  intuition.  And  this  argiunent,  I  intrdouced  in  the 
faDo\^il!g  manner,  The  verb  uSu3  is  frequently  used  in  the 

\ew 
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Nav  Testament  in  its  proper  signification,  to  see  sensibly. 
Unluckily,  as  I  say,  he  took  this  for  the  Argument  itself, 
and  thus  corrects  nie  for  it:  "  Wliat  3'ou  should  have 
"  said,  is,  that  it  is  so  used  here ;  and  I  suppose  j-ou 
"  would  have  said  so,  if  you  had  known  how  to  have 
"  proved  it:"  Sec,  here,  the  true  origin  both  of  dogma- 
tizing and  divining !  His  ignorance  of  what  I  did  say, 
leads  him  to  tell  me  what  I  should  have  said,  and  to 
divine  what  I  would  have  said.  But,  what  I  have  said, 
I  think  I  may  stand  to,  TJiai  the  X'crh  sUu  ahcai/s  de- 
notes a  full  intuition.  This  was  all  I  wanted  from  the 
text;  and  on  this  foundation,  I  proceeded  in  the  sequel 
of  the  discourse,  to  prove  that  Abraham  sfiw  sensibly. 
Therefore,  vvhen  my  Examiner  takes  it  (as  he  does)  for 
granted,  that  because,  in-  this  place,  I  had  not  proved 
that  the  ^Vord  implied  to  see  sensibly,  I  had  not  proved 
it  at  all ;  he  is  a  second  time  mistaken. 

"  But,  he  owns,  that,  if  this  w  as  all,  perhaps  I  should 
"  tell  him,  that  it  was  a  very  strange  answer  of  the  Jcics, 
"  thou  art  not  yet  jifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen 
"  Abraham?'''  [Consid.  p.  140.]  He  is  very  right.  He 
misht  be  sure  I  would.  In  answer  therefore  to  tliis 
difficulty,  he  goes  on  and  says,  "  No  doubt,  Sir,  the 
"  Jeus  answer  our  Saviour,  as  if  he  had  said,  that 
"  Abraham  and  he  were  coteniporaries ;  in  which,  they 

answered  very  foolishly,  as  they  did  on  many  other 
"  occasions;  and  the  answer  will  as  little  a<2ree  with  your 
"  interpretation  as  it  does  with  mine.  For  does  your 
"  interpretation  suppose  that  Abi'aham  saw  Christ  in 
"  person  ?  No ;  you  say  it  was  by  representation  only." 
[Consid.  pp.  140 — 1.] 

The  Mzcs  amwered  our  Saviour  as  if  he  had  said  that 
Ahraliam  and  he  n  ere  cotemporaries. — Do  they  so  ? 
AVliY  then,  'tis  plain,  the  expression  :vas  as  strong  in  the 
Syrian  language,  used  by  Jesus,  as  in  the  Greek  of  his 
Historian,  which  was  all  I  aimed  to  prove  by  it.  But 
in  this  (says  he)  they  amzi  ered  very  foolishly.  Wha^ 

than} 
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then  ?   Did  I  quote  them  for  their  wisdom  ?   A  little 
common  sense  is  all  I  want  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
to  deal :  and  rarely  as  iny  fortune  hath  been  to  meet 
with  it,  yet  it  is  plain  these  Jews  did  not  want  it.  For 
the  folly  of  their  ;inswcr  arises  therefrom.    They  heard 
Jesus  use  a  word  in  their  vulgar  idiom,  which  signified  to 
see  corpoixally ;  and  common  sense  led  them  to  conclude 
that  he  used  it  in  the  vulgar  meaning  :  in  this  they  were 
not  mistaken.    But,  from  thence,  they  inferred,  that  he 
meant  it  in  the  sense  of  seeing  personally  ;  and  in  this, 
they  were.    And  now  let  the  Reader  judge  whether  the 
folly  of  their  answer  shews  the  Jolly  of  my  Argument,  or 
of  my  Examiner's.' — Nay  further,  he  tells  us,  tliey  an- 
swered as  foolishly  on  many  other  occasions.    They  did 
so ;  and  I  will  remind  him  of  one.   Jesus  says  to  Nico- 
demus,  Except  a  man  he  horn  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God^,  &c.    Suppose  now,  from  these  w-ords, 
I  should  attempt  to  prove  that  Regene?'ation  and  divine 
Grace  were  realities,  and  not  mere  metaphors  :  for  that 
Jesus,  iu  declaring  the  ncccs&ity  of  them,  used  such 
strong  expressions  that  Nicodt/inus  understood  him  to 
mean  the  being  physically  horn  again,  and  entering  the 
second  tune  into  thcu^omb :  would  it  be  sufficient,  let  me  ask 
my  Examiner,  to  reply  in  this  manner :  "  No  doubt,  Sir, 
^  Nicodemus  ansvv  cred  our  Saviour  as  if  he  had  said,  that 
"  a  follower  of  the  Gospel  must  enter  a  second  time  into 
his  motJters  u'omb  and  be  born:  in  which  he  answered 
*'  very  foolishly;  and  the  answer  will  as  little  agree  v\  ith 
**  your  interpretation  as  it  does  with  mine.    For  does 
"  your  interpretation  suppose  he  should  so  enter  ?  No  ; 
"  but  that  he  should  he  horn  of  water  and  of  the 
"  Spirit^ — Would  tiiis,  I  say,  be  deemed,  even  by  our 
Examiner  himself,  a  sufficient  answer?  When  he  has  re- 
solved me  this,  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  something  farther 
to  say  to  him.    In  the  mean  time  I  go  on.    And,  in  re- 
turning him  liis  last  words  restored  to  their  subject,  lielp 
*  St.  John  iii.  3, 

him 
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him  forward  in  the  solution  of  what  I  expect  from  him. — 
The  ansu'cr  (says  he)  Xoill  as  little  agree  with  your  inter-, 
pretation  as  it  docs  xcith  imne.    For  does  your  interpre- 
tation suppose  that  Abraham  saxv  Christ  in  person  ?  No  • 
you  say,  it  was  by  representation  only.  Very  wclh  Let 
me  ask  then,  in  the  first  place,  Whether  he  supposes  that 
what  I  said  on  this  occasion  was  to  prove  that  Abraham 
saw  Christ  from  the  reverend  authority  of  his  Jewish 
Adversaries ;  or  to  prove  tliat  the  verb  bI^u  signified  to 
see  literal/y,  from  tlieir  mistaken  answer?  He  thought 
me  here,  it  seems,  in  the  way  of  those  writers,  m  Iio  are 
quoting  Authorities,  when  they  should  be  giving  Reaso>is. 
Hence,  he  calls  the  answer  the  Jews  here  gave,  (\  foolish 
one :  as  if  I  had  undertaken  for  its  orthodoxy.    But  our 
Examiner  is  still  farther  mistaken.    The  point  I  was 
upon,  in  support  of  which  I  urged  the  answer  of  the 
Jews,  was  not  the  seeing  this,  or  that  person:  but  the 
seeing  corporeally,  and  not  mentally.    Now,  if  the  Jews 
understood  Jesus,  as  saying  that  Abraham  saw  corpo- 
really, I  concluded,  that  the  expression,  used  by  Jesus, 
had  that  import :  and  this  was  all  I  was  concerned  to 
prove.    Difference,  therefore,  between  their  answer  as  I 
quoted  it,  and  my  interpretation,  there  was  none.  Their 
answer  implied  that  Abraham  was  said  to  see  corpoi^eally ; 
and  my  interpretation  supposes  that  the  words  employed 
had  that  import.    But  to  make  a  distinction  where  there 
was  no  difference,  seeing  in  person,  and  seeing  by  repre- 
sentation, are  brought  in,  to  a  question  where  tliey  have 
nothing  to  do, 

P.  13.  [C]  Ver.  lo.ctseq.  By  the  account  here  given, 
of  God's  Dispensations  to  Abraham,  may  be  seen  the 
folly  of  that  objection,  brought  with  such  insinuations  of 
importance,  against  the  divine  appoinment  of  Circumci- 
sion, from  the  time  of  its  institution.  Sir  John  Marsham 
observes,  that  Abraham,  when  he  went  info  Egypt,  was 
not  circumcised,  nor  for  tn  cnfy  years  after  his  return. 
Abramus,  quando  /Egyptum  ingressus  est,  nondum 

circumcisug 
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circumcisus  erat,  neque  per  annos  amplius  viginti  post 
reditum,  p.  73.  Franeq.  ed.  4to.  And  further,  that  Cir- 
cumcision rvas  a  most  ancient  rite  amongst  the  Egyptians, 
that  they  had  it  from  the  bcgitming,  and  that  it  xcas  a 
principle  u  ith  them  not  to  make  use  of  (lie  cuatoms  of 
other  people.  Apud  yEgyptios  circuincidcndi  l  itus  vetus- 
tissimus  I'uit,  et  ap;;^^,-  institutis.  Illi  nuUorum 
aliorum  hominum  institutis  uti  volant,  p.  74. — The  noble 
Author  of  the  Ciiaractekistics,  who  never  loses  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  good-\^■ill  to  a  Prophet  or  a 
Patriarch,  takes  up  this  pitiful  suspicion  after  Marsham  : 
"  Before  the  time  that  Israel  was  constrained  to  go 
"  dov\n  to  Egypt,  and  sue  for  maintenance, — the  Holy 
"  Patriarch  Abraham  himself  had  been  necessitated  to 
"  this  com|)liance  on  the  same  account. —  Tis  certain 
"  that  if  this  Holy  Patriarch,  who  first  instituted  the 

sacred  rite  of  Circumcision  within  his  own  family  or 
"  tribe,  had  no  regard  to  any  Policy  or  Religion  of  the 
"  Egyptians,  yet  lie  had  foru.erly  been  a  Guest  and 
"  Inhabitant  of  Egypt  (where  historians  mention  this  to 
"  have  been  a  national  rite)  long  ere  he  had  received  any 
"  divine  notice  or  Revelation  concerninsf  this  affair." 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  52,  53.  These  great  men,  we  see,  appeal  to 
Scripture,  for  the  support  of  their  insinuation ;  which 
Scripture  hud  they  but  considered  with  common  atten- 
tion, they  niight  have  found,  that  it  gives  us  a  chrono- 
logical account  of  (iod's  gradual  Revelations  to  the 
Holy  Patriarch ;  and  therefore  that,  ag:ording  to  the 
order  God  was  pleased  to  observe  in  his  several  Dispen- 
sations towards  him,  the  Rite  of  Circumcision  could  not 
have  been  enjoined  before  the  time  Abraham  happened 
to  go  into  Egypt ;  nor,  indeed,  at  any  other  time  than 
that  in  which  we  find  it  to  be  given ;  consequently  that 
his  journey  into  Egypt  had  not  the  least  concern  or 
connexion  with  this  ati'air  :  nay,  had  these  learned  Critics 
but  attended  to  they"  own  observation,  that  the  Rite  of 
Circunici::ion  was  instituted  twenty  years  alter  Abiahams 

ypL.  VI.  M  return 
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return  from  Egypt,  the}''  must  have  seen  t^e  weakness 
of  so  partial  a  suspicion.  For  had  this  been  after  th« 
model  of  an  Egyptian  rite,  Abraham,  in  all  likelihood, 
had  been  circumcised  in  Egypt,  or  at  least  very  soon  aiter 
his  return  :  for  in  Egypt,  it  \\  as  a  persona!,  not  n  f amity 
Rite.  And  we  learn  from  piofane  hi^-tory,  tlmt  those 
who  went  from  other  Countries  to  Egypt,  with  a  design 
to  copy  their  manners,  or  to  be  initiated  into  their 
Wisdom,  were,  as  a  previous  ceremony,  commonly  cir- 
cumcised by  the  Egyptian  Priests  themselves. 

P.  1 6.  [D].  To  this  Dr.  Stebliing  answers,  "  You  lay 
"  it  down  here  as  the  comnjon  interjn-ctation,  that  the 

command  to  Abraliam  to  ofi'er  up  his  son  was  ^ven 
"  as  di  trial  only;  which  is  xot  true."  ^Vhy  not.-' 
because  "  the  common  opinion  is,  that  God's  intention 
"  in  this  command  was  not  only  to  thy  Ahraliam,  but 

also  to  PREFIGURE  the  sacrifice  of  Chi ist."  [Consid. 
p.  150.]  Excellent!  I  speak  of  the  Command's  being 
given  :  but  to  whom?  To  all  tlic  Faithful,  for  whose  sake 
it  was  recorded  ?  or  to  ^Vbraham  only,  for  whose  sake 
it  was  revealed  ?  Docs  not  the  very  subject  confine  my 
meaning  to  this  latter  sense?  Now,  to  Abraham,  I  say, 
(according  to  the  common  opinion)  it  Avas  given  as  a 
Trial  only.  To  the  faithful,  if  you  will,  as  a  prefi- 
guration. — -If,  to  extricate  himself  irom  this  blinidcr  or 
sophism,  call  it  wliich  you  A\ill,  he  will  say  it  prefigured 
to  Abraham  likewise;  he  then  gives  up  all  he  has  been 
contending  for  ;  and  establishes  my  interpretation,  \\  hich 
is,  that  Abraham  knew  this  to  be  a  representation  of  the 
great  sacrifice  of  Christ :  I  leave  it  und'etcrmined  whctlier 
he  mistakes  or  cavils :  See  now,  if  he  be  not  obHgcd  to 
ine.  Where  I  speak  of  the  ^ommon  opinion,  I  say,  the 
i'ommand  is  supposed  to  be  givex  as  a  Trial  only.  life 
thinks  fit  to  tell  me,  I  say  not  true.  Eat  when  he  comes 
to  prove  it,  lie  changes  the  terms  of  the  question  thus. 

For  the  common  opinion  is,  that  God's  ixtextio^t 
'12  "in 
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"  ih  this  command  was,"  &C.  Now  God's  intentioh  6f 
giiifig  a  Command  to  Abraham,  for  Abraham's  sake, 
mi^ht  be  one  thing ;  and  God's  general  intcnti6ft  of 
H'h  fN^  that  Command,  as  if  concerned  the  \vhole  of  his 
Dispensation,  another.  But  to  prove  further  that  I  said 
not  true,  when  I  said  tliat,  according  to  the  common 
interpretation,  the  Coinmand  was  given  for  a  Trial  only ; 
he  observes,  tliat  T  myself  had  owned  that  the  rescifiiblance 
to  Christ's  sacriiice  w  as  so  strong,  that  Interpreters  could 
never  overlook  it.  What  then?  If  the  Interpreters,  who 
lived  after  Christ,  could  not  overlook  it,  does  it  follow 
that  Abraham,  who  lived  before,  could  not  overlook  it 
neither?  But  ihc  impertinence  of  this  has  been  shewn 
already.  Nor  does  tlie  learned  Considcrer  appear  to  be 
unconscious  of  it.  Therefore,  instead  of  attempting  to 
inforcc  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  quotes  it,  he  turns, 
all  on  a  sudden,  to  shew  that  it  makes  nothing  to  tlie 
purpose  for  which  I  employed  it.  But  let  us  follow  this 
Protean  Sophistcr  through  all  his  v.  indings. — "  The 
"  resemblance  (says  he)  no  doubt,  is  very  strong ;  but 
"  how  this  corroborates  your  sense  of  the  command,  I  do 
**  not  sec.  Your  sense  is,  that  it  v/as  an  actual  infor- 
"  mntion  given  to  Abraham,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
"  But  to  prefigure,  and  to  i/ijbrm,  are  different  things. 
"  This  transaction  might  prefigure,  and  docs  prefigure  the 
"  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  whether  Abraham  knew  anv  thing  of 
"  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  or  no.  For  it  docs  i:ot  follow, 
"  that,  because  a  tiling  is  prefigured,  tliercfore  it  must  be 
"  seen  and  understood,  at  the  time  u  hen  it  is  prefigured." 
[Comid.  pp.  150,  151.]  Could  it  be  believed  that  these 
words  should  immediately  follow  an  argument,  w  hose  force 
(tlie  little  it  has)  is  founded  on  the  principle,  TJuif  to 
PKEFiGURE  and  to  INFORM  arc  NOT  different  things? 

P.  17.  [E].  To  this  reasoning,  Dr.  Stebbing  replies, 
"  But  how  can  you  prove  that,  according  to  tlie  common 
interpretation,  there  vvas  no  reward  subscciuent  to  the 
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'*  trial?"  [Comid.  p.  151.]  How  shall  I  be  able  to  please  > 
him  ? — Before,  he  was  offended  that  I  thought  the 
Author  of  the  book  of  Genesis  might  omit  relating  the 
7mde  of  a  fact,  when  he  had  good  reason  so  to  do.  Here, 
where  I  suppose  no  fact,  because  there  was  none  recorded 
when  no  reason  hindered,  he  is  as  captious  on  tliis  side 
likewise.  "  How  will  you  prove  it?"  (says  he).  From 
the  silence  of  the  Historian  (say  I)  when  nothing  hin- 
dered him  from  speaking.  ^Vell,  but  he  will  sliew  it  to 
be  fairly  recorded  in  Scripture,  that  there  were  re\'.ards 
subsequent  to  the  trial.  This,  indeed,  is  to  the  purpose; 
"  Abraham  (says  he)  lived  a  great  many  years  after  that 
"  transaction  happened.  He  lived  to  dispose  of  his  son 
"  Isaac  in  marriage,  and  to  see  his  seed.  He  lived  to 
*'  be  married  hiuascif  to  another  Wife,  and  to  have 
"  several  children  by  her:  He  had  not  then  received 
"  all  God's  mercies,  nor  were  all  God's  dispensations 
*'  towards  him  at  an  end  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembpred 
"  that  it  is  expressly  said  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxiv.  1. 
"  (a  long  time  after  the  ta-ansaction  in  question),  that 
"  God  had  b/cMcd  him  In  all  things.^'  [Coniid.  p.  1.31,  2.]  , 
The  question  here  is  of  the  extraordinary  and  peculiar  . 
rewards  bestowed  by  God  on  Abrahum  ;  and  he  decides  , 
upcr.  it,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  ordinary  and  common. 
And,  to  till  up  tke  measure  of  these  (blessings,  he  ir>akes 
the  buryinsi  of  his  first  wife  and  the  marrvin'j;  of  a  second 
to  be  one.  Though  unluckily,  this  second  proves  at  last 
to  be  a  Concubine  ;  as  appears  plainly  from  the  place 
where  she  is  mentioned.  But  let  me  ask  him  seriously ; 
Could  he,  indeed,  suppose  me  to  mean  (though  he 
attended  not  to  the  drift  of  the  argument)  that  God 
immediately  withdrew  all  the  common  blessings  of  his 
Providence  from  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  after  the  last 
extraordinary  reward  bestowed  upon  him,  when  he  lived 
many  years  aftci*  ?  I  can  hardly,  I  own,  account  for  this 
perversity,  any  otherwise  than  from  a  certain  temper  of 
mind  which  I  am  not  at  present  disposed  to  give  a  name 
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to:  but  \vhicli,  the  hal)it  of  ^1  iiixccr/yfg  hus  made  so 
common,  that  nobody  cither  mistakes  it,  or  is  now  indeed, 
much  sc;mdalizcd  at  it.    Though  for  my  part,  I  sliould 
esteem  a  total  ignorance  of  letters  a  much  happier  lot 
than  such  a  learned  depravity. — "  13ut  this  is  not  all," 
(says  he) — No,  is  it  not?  1  am  sorry  for  it! — ''What 
*'  surprises  me  most  is,  that  you  should  argue  so  weakly, 
"  as  if  the  reward  of  good  mea  had  respect  to  this  life 
*'  only.    Be  it,  that  Abraham  had  received  all  God's 
^'  mercies  ;  and  that  all  (rod's  dispensations  towards 
*'  him,  in  this  world,  were  at  an  end  ;  was  there  not  a 
"  life  yet  to  come,  with  respect  to  A\hich  the  whole 
^'  period  of  our  existence  here  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
state  of  trial ;  and  where  we  are  all  of  us  to  look  for 
that  -reward  of  our  virtues  which  we  very  often  fail 
of  in  this*'"  [Consid.  p.  i.')2.]    ^Vell,  if  it  was  not  ally 
we  find,  at  least,  it  is  nil  of  a  piece.    For,  as  before,  he 
•vrouid  so[rhisticaHy  obtrude  upon  us  coji/mon  for  extra- 
orSnan/  rkwauds;  so  here  (true  to  the  mystery  of 
his  trade)  he  jiuts  common  tor  extraordinary  trials. 
Our  presftif  c.visfence  (says  he)  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
state  oj  Trial.    The  case,  to  which  I  a{)[)licd  my  argu- 
ment, was  this  : — "  God.  determining  tr)  select  a  chosen 
People  from  the  loins  of  Abraham,  would  manifest  to  the 
■world  that  this  Patriarch  \vas  wortiiy  of  the  distinction 
.siiewn  unto  him,  by  having  his  faith  found  superior  to  the 
hardest  trials,"    Now,  in  speaking  of  these  trials,  I  said, 
that  the  command  to  offer  Isaac  was  the  last.    iVo  (says 
the  Examiner)  that  cannot  be,  for,  xcith  respect  to  a  life 
to  come,  t/ie  whole  period  (f  our  existence  here,  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  state  of  tmi  a  l."    Aild  so  again  (says  he) 
■with  regard  to  the  reward  ;  which  you  pretend,  in  the 
order  of  God  s  Dispensation,  should  follow  the  trial : 
Why,  we  are  to  look  for  it  in  another  uorld. — Holy  Scrip- 
ture records  the  history  of  one,  to  whom  God  only  pro- 
mised (ill  the  clear  and  obvious  sense)  temporal  blessings. 
Jt  tells  us  thai  tliese  temporal  blessings  were  dispensed. 
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Orje  species  of  which  were  extraordinary  Rewards  after 
extraordinary  Trials.  In  the  most  extraordinary  of  all, 
po  Reward  followed  :  This  was  my  difficulty.  Se*3 
here,  how  he  has  cleared  it  up.  Hardly  indeed  to  hi^ 
own  satisfaction  ;  for  he  tries  to  save  all  by  another  fetch ; 
the  weakest  men  being  ever  most  fruitful  in  expedients, 
ais  the  slowest  animals  have  commonly  tlK;  must  tieet. 

And  what  (says  he)  if  after  all  this,  the  wisdom  of 
*■  pod  should  have  thought  fit,  that  this  tpry  qian,  w-):)om 
"  he  had  singled  out  to  he  an  eminent  example  of  piety 
"  to  all  generations ;  should,  at  the  very  close  of  his  litb, 
"  give  evidence  of  it,  by  an  instance  that  exceeded  all 
"  that  had  gone  before ;  that  he  might  be  pattern  of 
"  patient  suffering  even  unto  the  end  ?  ^^ould  there  not 

be  s5:nse  in  such  a  supposition:"  [Coiisid.  p,  153.] 
}n  truth,  I  doubt  not,  as  he  hath  put  it ;  And  I  w  ill  tell 
^jm,  Why.  Abraham  was  not  a  mere  instrument  to 
stand  for  an  example  only  ;  but  a  moral  Agent  likewise; 
^d  to  be  dealt  with  as  such.  Now,  though,  as  he  stands 
for  an  E.i'a/j^ple,  we  may  admit  of  as  many  Trials  of 
"patient  suffiving  as  this  good-natured  Divine  think;s 
fitting  to  impose ;  yet,  as  a  mcral  Agent,  it  is  rtquii'cd 
(if  we  can  conclude  any  thing  from  the  method  of  God's 
dealing  A\ith  his  Servants,  recorded  in  sacred  history) 
that  each  Trial  be  attended  vsith  some  Vvork  done,  or 
gome  reward  conferred.  But  these  two  parts  in  Abra- 
hams  character,  our  Com'ukrcr  perpetually  confounds. 
He  supposes  nothing  to  be  done  for  Abraham's  own 
sake  ;  but  every  thing  for  the  Examples  sake.  Yet,  did 
the  good  old  cause  of  Answering  require,  he  could  as 
easily  suppose  the  contrary.  And  tu  shew  I  do  him  no 
wrong,  I  will  here  give  the  Reader  an  instance  of  his 
(|exterity,  in  the  counter-ex^ercise  of  hjs  arms.  In  p.  150. 
f^i tliese  Considaritions  (he  says)  "  it  does  ^ot  follow, 
"  that,  because  a  thing  is  prefigured,  therefore  it  must 
*'  \)e  seen  and  understood  at  the  time  when  it  is 

pjrcfigqred,"    Yet  in  the  bpdy  of  the  Papphlet, 
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pp.  112,  1 1  J,  haviui:;  another  point  to  puzzle  ;  he  says 
(on  mj  observing  tlut  a  future  St;ite  and  Reiurrection 
M  crcnotDational  Doctrines  till  the  time  of  tlie  Maccabees) 

he  knows  I  will  say  they  had  these  doctrines  from  tlie 
"  Projihcts — yet  the  rr()ph{?ts  were  dead  two  hundred 
"  years  befoi'e." — But  if  the  j'^rophcts  were  dead,  their 
"^I'litiiigs  were  extant  "  And  what  then  .f*  Is  it  likely 
"  that  the  .sons  should  have  learnt  from  the  dead  Pro- 
*'  phets  what  the  Fathers  could  not  learn  from  the 

living? — ^^  hy  could  not  the  Jews  learn  this  Doctrine 
"  from  THE  very  fiust,  as  well  as  their  Posterity  at 
"  the  distance  of  ages  afterwards  r"  In  the  first  case  we 
find  he  expressly  says,  it  docs  mi  follow  ;  in  the  second, 
he  as  plainly  suppo.'^es,  that  it  docs. 

P.  1  p.  [F  J.  And  yet  an  ingenious  man,  one  M.Bouiller, 
in  a  late  Latin  Dissertation,  accuses  me  of  concealing, 
that  Chrysostom,  Erasmus,  antl  others,  were  of  ihy 
opiiiio)!,  viz.  that  Abraham  in  the  Command  to  sacrifice 
his  Son  was  informed,  of  what  he  earnestly  desired  to 
know,  that  the  redemption  of  Mankind  was  to  be  obtained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  Reader  how 
sees,  whether  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  was  guilty 
of  a  concealed  theft,  or  his  Accuser  of  an  open  blunder, 
under  which  he  covers  his  orthodoxal  nralignity.  Yet  he 
thinks  he  atones  for  all,  by  calling  T/ie  Divine  Legation 
egrcgiuiii  opus :  uhi  iftge/iiinn  acerrin/ion  cinn  cximia  cru- 
ditione  certat. — Dissertationum  Sacrum  Sylloge,  p.  194. 

P.  20.  [CI ].  To  this,  the  great  Professor  replies.  That 
*'  there  are  but  few  gestures  of  the  body  more  apt  of 
"  themselves  to  signify  the  sentiment  of  the  mind  than 
"  articulate  sound  :  The  force  of  which  arises  not  from 
"  the  nature  of  things ;  but  from  the  arbitrary  w  ill  of 
"  man  :  and  common  use  and  custoiu  imposes  this 
*'  signification  on  articulate  sounds,  not  on  motions  and 
*'  gestures — Pauci  sunt  motus  corporis,  qui  ipsi  per  se 
"  aptiores  esse  videntur  ad  nwtus  aninii  significandos, 
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"  qiiam  sonus,  qui  ore  et  lingua  in  vocem  formatur. 
"  Vis  ipsa  non  est  in  natura  rerum  posita,  sed  arbitrio 
"  hominum  coiistituta;  eainqnc  nios  et  usus  communis 
"  non  gcstibus  corporis  tribuit,  sed  verbis  et  voci." 

RUTIIERFORTII,  Dctcvm. 

The  purpose  of  this  fine  observation,  though  so  cloudily 
expressed,  is  to  shew  that  motion  and  gesture  can  have 
no  'signification  at  all :  Not  from  nature,  since  few 
gestures  of  the  body  are  more  apt  of  themselves  to 
express  the  mind  than  articulate  sound  ;  and  yet  articu- 
late sound  is  of  arbitrary  signification :  Not  from  insti- 
tution, since  it  is  not  to  gesture,  but  to  articulnte  sound, 
that  men  have  agreed  to  affix  a  meaning.  Tlie  conse- 
quence  is,  that  gesture  can  have  no  meaning  at  all ;  and 
so  there  is  an  end  of  all  Abraliams  sicxiucative 
ACTION.  The  Divine  would  uiakc  a  great  figure,  Avere 
it  not  for  his  Bible ;  but  the  Bible  is  perpetually  dis- 
orienting the  Philosopher.  His  general  Thesis  is,  "  That 
.actions  can  never  become  significative  but  by  the  aid  of 
xvords."  Now  I  desire  to  know  what  he  thinks  of  all  the 
Typical  Rites  of  the  La'w,  significative  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  Christ?  Were  not  these  Actions?  Had  they  no  mean- 
ing which  extended  to  the  Gospel?  or  were  there  any 
Words  to  accompany  them,  which  ex|)lained  that  mean- 
ing? Yet  has  this  man  asserted,  in  what  he  calls  a 
-  Determination,  that  in  the  instances  of  expressive  gesture, 
recorded  in  Scripture,  zcords  zcere  always  used  in  con- 
junction uith  them.  But  to  come  a  little  closer  to  him. 
As  a  Philosopher  he  should  have  given  his  Reasons  for 
those  two  assertions ;  or  as  an  Historian  he  should  have 
verified  his  Facts.  He  hath  attempted  neither;  and 
I  commend  his  prudence ;  for  both  are  against  him  : 
His  Fact,  that  gestures  have  no  meaning  by  nature,  is 
false :  and  his  Reasoning,  that  they  have  none  by  insti- 
tution., is  mistaken.  The  Spartans  might  instruct  him 
that  gestures  alone  have  a  natural  meaning  That  sage 
People  (as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus)  were  so  peisuaded 

of 
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of  this  truth,  that  they  preferred  converse  by  action,  to 
converse  by  speech ;  as  action  had  all  the  clearness  of 
speech,  and  was  free  from  the  abuses  of  it.  This 
Historian,  in  his  Thalia,  informs  us,  that  "hen  the 
Samians  sent  to  Lacedemon  for  succours  in  distress,  their 
Orators  made  a  long  and  laboured  speech.  ^\  hen  it 
Avas  ended,  the  Spartans  told  them,  that  ihc  J})\st  part  of 
it  they  had  for  gotten^  ami  could  not  comprehend  the  latter. 
Whereupon  the  Samian  Orators  produced  their  empty 
Bread-baskets,  and  said,  they  wanted  bread.  J  That 
need  of  icords,  replied  the -Spartans,  do  not  your  empty 
Bread-baskets  sujjiciently  declare  your  meaning  ?  Thus 
M  c  see  the  Spartans  thought  not  only  that  gestures  were 
apt  ()f  themselves  (or  by  nature)  to  signify  the  sent imoit 
of  the  mind,  but  even  more  apt  than  articulate  sounds. 
Their  relations,  the  Je^  s,  were  in  the  same  sentiments 
and  pi  actice  ;  and  full  as  sparing  of  their  words  ;  and 
(the  two  lancrua^es  considered)  for  somcthinsj  a  better 
reason.  The  sacred  Historian,  speaking  of  public  days 
of  humiliation,  tells  his  story  in  this  manner — And  they 
gathered  together  to  Jl/izpeh,  asd  brew  -water  and 

PO-l'RED  IT  OUT  BEFORE  THE  LoRD,  and  fustcd  Oil  that 

day,  1.  Sam.  chap.  vii.  ver.  6.  The  Historian  does  not 
explain  in  zeords  the  meaning  oi  this dran-ing  ofzcater,  &c. 
nor  needed  he.  It  sufficiently  expressed,  that  a  deluge 
of  tears  was  due  for  their  offences.  The  Profcsiior, 
perhaps,  will  say  that  words  accompanied  the  action, 
at  least  preceded  it.  But  what  will  he  say  to  the  action 
of  Tarquin,  when  he  struck  off  the  heads  of  the  higher 
poppies  which  overtopped  their  fellows  ?  Here  we  are 
expressly  told,  that  all-  was  done  in  -profound  silence, 
and  yet  the  action  was  well  understood.  Bat  further, 
I  will  tell  our  Professor  wl^at  he  least  suspected,  that 
Gestures,  besides  their  natural,  have  often  an  arbitrary 
signification.  *'  A  certain  Asiatic  Prince,  entertained  at 
Home  by  Augustus,  was,  amongst  other  Shows  and 
Festivities,  amused  with  a  famous  -Pantomime;  whose 

actions 
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actions  were  so  expressive,  that  the  Barbarian  begged 
him  of  tlic  Esnpcrur  for  his  Interpreter  between  him 
an(J  several  ncighliburing  Nulions,  whose  languages  were 
\jnKuov.n  to  one  anotJier."  Pantonnmie  gesture  was 
amongst  tl.>o  lionians  one  way  of  cxhiliinug  a  Dramatic 
Story.  But  before  sucii  gestures  could  be  formed  into  a 
continued  scries  of  Intbrm^tion,  we  canuot  but  suppose 
Uiuch  previous  pains  and  habit  of  invcniiou  to  be  exerted 
by  the  Actors.  Amonggt  which,  one  expedient  must  needs 
l)e  (in  order  to  make  the  expression  of  the  Actors  convey 
an  entire  connected  sense)  to  interniix  with  the  gestures 
mturallii  significative,  gestures  made  significative  by 
imt'Uution;  that  is,  brought,  by  a r bill  an/  use,  to  have  as 
determined  a  meaning  as  the  others. 

To  illustrate  this  by  tliat  more  lasting  information,  the 
HU'rGglijpliics  of  the  I'gypti.ms,  and  the  real  Characters 
of  the  Cliinese;  which,  as  Me  iiave  shewn,  nm  parallel 
with  the  more  fleeting  conveyance  of  expressive  gesture, 
ji;st  as  alphabetic  writing  docs  wilh  spee^ch.  Now,  though 
the  earlier  Hieroglypiiics  \a  ere  composed  almost  altogether 
of  marks  natarallii  significative,  yet  wlien  the  Egyptians 
came  to  convey  continued  and  more  precise  discourses  by 
this  UKJcJe  of  writing,  they  found  a  necessity  of  inventing 
arbitrary  signifjcatior.s,  to  intermix  and  counect  with  the 
other  marks  which  had  a  mtural.  [See  vol.  iv.  p.  125.] 

Now,  to  shew  that  these  arbitrary  Hieroglyphic  marks 
were  real  Characters  like  tlie  other,  let  us  turn  to  the 
Characters  of  the  Ciiinese,  which  though  (in  their  present 
way  of  use)  most  of  them  be  of  arbitrarij  signitieation, 
yet  the  ^Missionaries  assure  us  that  they  are  understood 
by  all  the  neighbouring  nations  of  ditJercnt  languages. 
This  shews  tiiat  the  Augustan  Pantomime,  so  coveted  by 
tlie  ikrbarian  for  his  intcr[)retei-,  might  be  very  able  to 
discharge  his  function,  though  several  of  his  gestures  had 
an  arbitrary  signification.  And  ^ve  e^isily  conceive  how 
it  might  come  to  pass,  since  the  gesture  of  arbitrary  sig- 
nification only  served  to  connect  the  active  discourse,  by 
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.standing  l)etwecn  others  of  a  natural  signification,  dircct- 
insi  to  their  sense. 

Thus  (to  conclude  with  our  Determiner)  it  appears  . 
tluit  (iESTURLS  Aj.ONK  are  sc)  far  from  having  no  meaning 
^t  as  he  l)as  ventured  to  affirm,  tliat  they  have  all  the 
meaning  which  human  expression  can  p(j.'^sihiy  convey: 
all  whicli  is  properly  their  own,  namely,  natural  informa- 
tion; and  even  much  of  tliat  Vtliich  is  more  peculiar  to 
.s-pqcch,  namely,  ar^itrari/. 

To  illustrate  the  whole  by  a  domestic  instance ;  the 
.solemn  gesture  of  a  Professor  in  his  Chair ;  which  some- 
tjijie?  niay  natarallij  happen,  to  signify  Folly ;  though,  by 
jmikut'wn,  it  always  signifies  Wisdom ;  and  yet  again,  it 
must  be  owned,  injustice  to  our  Professors  scheme,  that 
sometimes  it  mea»5  nothing  at  all. 

P.  24.  [H].  Would  tne  reader  now  believe  it  possible, 
when  these  words  lay  before  Dr.  Stebbing,  while  he  Avas 
answering  my  Book,  that  he  should  venture  to  ask  me, 
or  be  capable  of  asking  these  insulting  questions — JVas 
there  any  good  use  that  Abraham  could  make  of  this 
kiwa- ledge  xchich  the  rest  of  the  People  of  (iod  might  not 
}iaxe  made  of  it  as  well  as  He?  Or  if  it  rtas  not  an/it 
for  evejy  body  else,  was  it  not  nnftfor  Abraham  too? 

P.  25.  [I].  But  all  I  can  say,  or  a}l  an  4postle  eqin 
sny,  rf  I  chance  to  say  it  after  him,  will  not  satisfy 
Dr.  Stebbing.  lie  yet  sticks  to  his  point,  "  Ti\at  if  anv 
"  information  of  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  had 
"  been  intended,  it  is  natural  to  tiiixic  that  the  ex- 
"  planation  would  have  been  Recorded  with  ri.e  trons- 
"  action,  as  it  is  in  all  other  such  like  casks."  'biow 
if  this  orthodox  Gentleman  will  shevy  me  a  such  like  case, 
i.  e.  a  case  where  a  Revelation  of  the  Gospel  Dispensa- 
tion is  made  by  an  expressive  action,  and  the  explanation 
}S  recorded  along  with  it,  1  shall  be  ready  to  confess, 
he  has  made  a  pertinent  objection.  In  the  meantime,  I 
something  nwre  to  say  to  him.  He  supposes,  th^t  this 

commanded 
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comtnanded  Sacrifice  of  Isirac  was  aTvi'p:  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  Chii-t.  To  this  a  Deist  repHcs,  in  the  Doctors  own 
M-ords,  "  If  any  tvi^c  had  hccn  here  intended,  it  is 
"  natural  to  think  that  the  explanation  would  have  been 
*'  recorded  with  the  trjnsuction."  Now  wlicn  tlie  Doctor 
Ills  satisfied  the  ohjection,  which  he  has  lent  the  Deists, 
against  a  Type,  I  suppose  it  may  serve  to  j«atisfy  him- 
self, when  he  urges  it  against  my  idea  of  the  Command, 
as  an  infoumatio.v  by  action'.  Again,  om' Answerer 
himself  affirms  that  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  was  de- 
livered under  Tifpcs  in  the  La-w;  artd  that  the  doctrine 
thus  delivered  was  designedly  secreted  and  concealed  from 
the  ancient  Jews.  Now  is  it  vdtural  io  th'nih  (to  use 
his  own  words)  tiiat  Moses  M  ould  openly  and  plainly  re- 
cord a  Doctrine  in  one  book  which  he  had  determined  to 
secrete  in  another,  w  hen  both  were  for  the  use  of  the  same 
People  and  the  same  Age  ? 

P.  25.  [Kj.  ^'  Vou  must  give  me  leave  to  observe 
"  (says  Dr.  Stebbing)  that  the  transaction  in  question 
will  have  the  same  efficacy  to  sIjcw  the  dcpoidcncj/ 
"  bcta-em  the  tico  disprma/iui/y,  whether  Abraham  had 
thereby  any  jnfornjatiun  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  or 
"  not."  [Consid.  p.  i.)b.]   This,  indeed,  is  saying  some- 
thhig.    And,  could  he  prove  wiiat  he  says,  it  would  be 
depriving  niy  interpretation  of  oue  of  its  principal  ad- 
vantages.   iMt  us  Kce  then  how  he  goes  about  it,—"  for 
"  this  does  not  arise  from  iVbraham's  kxoavj.f.dge,  or 
"  any  body's  kn  owlkdc.e,  at  the  time  when  the  trans- 
"  actioit  iiappened,  but  from  the  -siniilitude  and  corre- 
"  spondency  between  the  event  and  the  transaction,  by 
*'  \\  hich  it  was  pr<ifigured ;  which  is  exactly  the  same 
"  uwn  either  supposition."  [Ilml.  pp.  156,  7.]  To  this  I 
■  reply,   1.  That  I  never  supposed  that  the  dependency 
-between  the  t^vo  Dispensations  did  rt/m'  /m«  Abrahams 
hioivledge,  or  any  body's  knoxcledge,  at.  that,  or  at  any 
■other  time;  but  from  God's  intention  Jhat  this  com- 
manded 
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mandad  action  should  import  or  represent  the  Sacrifice 
of  Christ :  and  then  indeed  comes  in  the  question. 
Whether  that  Intention  be  best  discovered  from  God  s 
declaration  ot' it  to  Abraham,  or  from  a  similitude  and 
correspondency  between  this  comniaudcd  action  and  the 
Sacrifice  of  Christ.  Therefore,  2.  I  make  bold  to  tell 
him,  that  a  si/nilitude  and  correspondency  heti.  ecn  the 
event  and  the  transaction  which  prefigured  it,  is  not 
ENOUGH  to  shew  this  dependency,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Unbelievers  ;  who  say,  that  a  likeness  between  two  things 
the  same  nature,  such  as  offering  up  two  men  to  death, 
in  different  ways,  and  transacted  in  two  distant  periods, 
is  not  sufficient  alone  to  shew  that  they  had  any  relation 
to  one  another.  ^V'ith  the  same  reason,  they  \\\\\  say,  we 
might  pretend  that  Jcphthas  daughter,  or  the  king  of 
Moab's  son  whom  the  father  sacrificed  on  the  wall, 
2  Kings  iii.  27.  were  the  types  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 
Give  us,  they  exult,  a  i)roof  from  Scripture  that  God 
declared  or  revealed  his  intkntion'  of  prefiguring  the 
death  of  Jesus  ;  or  some  l)ettcr  authority  at  least  than  a 
modern  Typifier,  who  deals  only  in  similitudes  and  cor- 
respondenccs,  and  has  all  the  wildness,  v\ithout  the  wit,  of 
a  Poet,  and  all  the  wcakn  "ss,  witiiout  the  ingenuity,  of 
an  Analogist!  Now  whether  it  be  our  Examiner,  or  the 
Author  of  the  Divine  Legal  inn,,  who  has  given  theni  this 
satisfaction,  or  whether  they  h.-ive  any  reason  to  require  it 
of  either  of  us.  is  left  to  the  iinjiartial  Reader  to  consider. 

P.  27.  [L],  Let  us  se?  now-  nhat  Dr.  Stcbbing  has 
to  say  to  this  reasoning. — "  IJy  your  leave,  Sir,"  says  he, 
(which,  by  tlie  \va3',  he  never  asks,  but  to  abuse  me;  nor 
ever  takes,  but  to  misrepresent  me)  "  if  the  Apostle  had 
"  meant  by  this  expression,  to  signify  that  Isaac  stood  as 
"  the  Representative  of  Chi-jst,  and  that  his  being  taken 

froni  the  mount  alive,  was  the  figure  of  Christ  s  Re- 
"  surrection ;  it  should  have  been  said,  that  Abraham 
"  received  Christ  from  the  dead  in  a  figure."  Should 

in 
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it  so?  What?  where  the  discourse  was  not  cohcefriih^ 
Christ,  but  haac?  Had,  indeed,  the  sacred  Winter  been 
speaking  of  Abraham's  hioir ledge  of  Christ,  something 
might  have  been  said;  but  lie  is  speaking  of  ai  very  dif- 
ferent thing,  hh  faith  in  God;  and  only  intimates,  by  a 
strong  expression,  what  lit  understood  that  action  to  be, 
which  he  gives,  as  an  instance  of  the  most  illustrious  act 
oi  faith,  i  say,  had  this  been  the  case,  something  miglit 
have  been  said;  something,  I  mean,  just  to  keep  him  in 
countenance;  yet  still,  nothing  to  the  purpose,  as  I  shall 
now  shew.  Tlie  transaction  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ 
related  to  God.  The  fgure  of  that  transaction,  in  the, 
command  to  offer  Isaac,  related  (according  to  my  inter- 
pretation) to  Ar.RAiiAM.  Now,  it  was  God  wh.o  received 
Christ;  as  it  was  Abraham  who  received  the  type  or 
figure  of  Christ,  in  Isaac.  To  tell  us  then,  that  (accord- 
ing to  my  interpretation)  it  should  have  been  said,  that 
Abraham  received  Christ  from  the  dead  i?}  a  figure,  is, 
in  effect,  telling  us  that  he  knows  no  more  of  logical  ex-, 
pression  than  of  theological  reasoning.  It  is  true,  could 
he  shew  the  expreshion  improper,  in  the  sense  which  I 
give  to  the  transaction,  he  m  ould  then  speak  a  little  to  the 
pur{)ose;  and  this,  to  do  him  justice,  is  what  he  would 
fain  be  at. — "  For,  Christ  it  was,  according  to  your  in- 
"  terpretation  (says  he)  that  vas  received  from  the 
"  dead  in  a  figure,  by  Isaac  his  Ivepiesentalive,  who 
"  reallv  came  aiive  from  the  mount.  If  the  rcadintr  had 
"  been,  not  iu  ■c-apa^oxij',  but  cU  -s^txpccQoX-iiv,  it  would  have 
*'  suited  your  notion  ;  for  it  might  properly  have  been 
"  said,  that  Isaac  came  alive  from  the  mount  as  a  figiii  e, 
"  or  that  he  wio;ht  be  a  figure  of  the  Resurrection  of 
"  Christ."  [Consid.  p.  147.]  Miserable  chicane !  As,  on 
the  one  hanri,  I  might  say  with  propriety,  that  Ciirest 
was  received  from  the  dead  in  a  figure,  i.e.  TBy  a  re- 
presentative :  so  on  the  other,  I  might  say  that  Isaac 
xcas  received  from  the  dead  in  a  figure,  i.  e.  as  a  repre- 
sentative :  For  Isaac  sQstaining  the  person  of  Christ,  who 

was 
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was  raised  from  the  dead,  might  in  a Jigurc,  i.  e.  as  that 
person,  be  said  to  be  received:  yet  tliis  our  Examiner 
denies,  and  tells  us,  the  Apostle  siroui.D  liave  said  fhaf 
Ahrahmji  ?x'ccircd  ('jiuist,  and  not  Isaac; — "  i'ut 
"  (adds  he)  if  the  readinij;  had  been  not  h  Uapx^oX^,  but 
*'  ttf  ITapagoAr^,  it  would  have  suited  your  nolion."  And 
the  reason  he  ij;ivcs  is  this:  "  For  it  nu2;ht  properly  ha^t? 
"  been  said  that  Laac  came  alive  twm  the  nioimt  as  a 
"  figure,  or  that  he  .might  be  a  tigure  of  the  resur- 
"  rcction  of  Chrit,t."  Strange  !  lie  says,  this  ^vauld  hate 
suited  /ni/  notion ;  ant!  t'.ie  rea'^on  he  gives,  shews  it  suits 
only  his  oicfi;  wliich  is,  th«t  the  exactness  of  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  actions,  not  the  declaration  of 
ihv.  Giver  of  the  Command,  made  it  a  figure.  This  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  I  myself  have  here  she\vn 
that  the  old  Latin  translator  had  turned  the  words  into 
IN"  PAiiABOLAM  instead  of  PAKAiiOLA,  for  this  very 
reason,  because  he  understood  the  command  in  the  sense 
otir  Examiner  contends  for;  viz.  That  Isaac,,  by  the 
rcscmb/(/}jcc  of  the  actions,  aiicut  be,  or  might  become 
a  tigure. 

However,  he  owns  at  h^st  that  a  reason  will  still 
wanting,  why,  instead  of  speaking  the  fact  as  it  really 
"  was,  that  Isaac  came  alive  from  the  mount;  the 
"  Apostle  chose  rather  to  say  (wliat  was  not  really  the 
*'  case)  that  Abraham  received  him  Jroni  the  dead''' 
[Consid.  pp.  147,  8. J  Well;  and  have  not  I  given  a 
reason?  No  matter  for  that:  Dr.  Stebbing  is  turned 
ExaminiT-,  and  has  engrossed  the  mm'ket.  His  reason 
follows  thus,  "  If  Isaac  did  nf)t  die  (as  it  is  certain  he 
"  did  not)  Abralivim  could  not  receive  him  from  the  dead. 
^'  And  yet  the  Apostle  says,  he  received  him  froin  the 
dead.  The  clearing  up  tliis  difficulty  M  ill  shew  the  true 
"  sense  of  the  passage."  [Consid.  pp.  147,  14!^.]  What, 
will  the  clearing  up  a  difficulty  of  his  own  making  dis- 
cover the  true  sense  of  another  man's  writing  ?  This  is 
«ne  of  iiis  a^w  improvements  in  Logic ;  in  which,  as  in, 

Arithmetic, 
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Arithmetic,  he  has  invented  a  rule  of  false,  to  discover 
an  unknown  truth.  For  there  is  none  of  this  difficulty 
in  the  sacred  Text ;  it  is  not  there,  (as  in  our  Examiner) 
said  simply,  that  Abraham  received  Isaac  from  the  dead, 
but  that  he  recc'rced  himj'rom  the  dead  in  a  figure, 
or  under  the  assumed  personage  of  Christ.  No\t  if 
Christ  died,  then  iic,  who  assumed  his  personage,  in 
order  to  represent  his  passion  and  resurrection,  miglit. 
surely  be  said  to  be  received  from  the  dead  in  a  Jigure.  A 
wonderful  difficulty  truly !  and  we  shall  see,  as  wonder-  . 
fully  solved  ; — by  a  conundrum !  But  w  ith  propriety 
enough.  For  as  a  real  difficulty  requires  sense  and  criti- 
cism to  resolve  it,  an  imaginary  one  may  be  well  enough 
managed  by  a  quibble. — Because  the  translators  of  St. 
Marks  Gospel  have  rcndei'ed  \y  TToix  zrapoiQoX^  by,  zcith 
what  comparison  shall  ice  compare  it,  therefore,  Iv 
CoAjj,  in  the  text  in  question,  signifies  comparatively 
SPEAKING.  But  no  words  can  shew  him  like  his  own — 
"  The  Apostle  does  not  say  simply  and  absolutely,  that 
"  Abraham  received  Isaac  from  the  dead ;  but  that  he 
"  received  him  from  the  dead  h  zjxpxQoy^,  in  a  parable." 
See  here  now  !  Did  not  I  tell  you  so  ?  There  was  no 
difficulty  all  t'iis  while:  The  seatence  only  opened  to  the 
rigiit  and  left  to  let  in  a  blustering  oi;jection,  which  is  no 
sooner  evaporated  than  it  closes  again  as  before.  It  :cas 
not  simply  said — No.  "  But  that  he  received  him — ly 
"  aSoAv]  ///  a  parable,  i.  e.  in  a  compari.^on,  or  by  com- 
"  parison.  Thus  the  word  is  used,  Aiark  iv.  30.  JVhere- 
"  unto  shall  u  e  liken  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  .icith  uhat 
"  COMPARISON'  \\v  zroia.  zTx^aQoXv]  shall  itc  comparc  it. 

The  meaning  then  n)ay  be,  that  Abraham's  receiving  . 
"  Isaac  alive  (after  his  death  was  denounced)  by  the  re- 
**  vocation  of  the  command ;  was  as  if  he  had  re? . 
"  ceived  him  from  the  dead.   Thus  several  Interpreters  , 
"  understand  the  place.  Or  it  may  be,  as  others  wiilhave 
"  it,  that  the  Apostle  here  refers  to  the  birth  of  Isaac; 

**  which  was  [ev  wapa^oAjlj  comparatively  SPEAKING,^ 

a  receiving 
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"  a  receiving  him  from  the  dead  ;  his  falb.er  being  old, 
"  and  his  mother  past  the  age  of  child-bearing,  on  which 
"  account  the  Apostle  styles  them  both  dead.  Which  in- 
"  terprctation,  I  the  rather  approve,  because  it  suggests 
"  the  proper  grounds  of  Abrahams  faith."  [Consid. 
pp.  148,  149-] 

lie  says,  zjxpa.toM  signifies  in  or  by  comparison ;  and 
that  the  word  is  so  used  in  St.  Mark  ;  to  prove  which,  he 
quotes  the  English  translation.  Now  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  tell  him,  that  the  translators  were  mistaken  ; 
and  he  with  tlicm.  n^cjaSoxji',  in  St.  I\Iark,  is  not  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  similitude  or  comparison,  but  of  a  parable. 
The  ancients  had  two  vv-ays  of  illustrating  the  things  they 
inforced  ;  the  one  was  by  a  parable,  the  other  by  a  simple 
comparison  or  simile :  how  the  latter  of  these  arose  out 
of  the  former  I  have  shewn  in  the  fourth  Volume.  Here, 
both  these  iiiodes  of  illustration  are  referred  to;  which 
should  have  been  translated  thus,  lo  Zi'hat  shall  we 
COMPARE  t/ie  kingdom  oj  God,  or  zcith  xchat  parable 
shall  ice  illustrate  or  parabolize  it. — o/^otcjo-wj^tfj* — zrxpy.- 
^oixuiAtv — which  words  express  tv,o  different  and  well- 
known  modes  of  illustration. 

But  now  suppose  Iv  •sro/a  had  signified  zdlh 

ithat  comparison :  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  h  srapa- 
€oA«  should  signify  by  comparison,  or  as  it  xcere,  or 
coiMPARATiVEi.Y  SPEAKING?  In  plain  truth,  his  critical 
analogy  has  ended  in  a  pleasant  blunder.  Plow  so? 
you  will  ask.  Nay,  'tis  true  there's  no  denying,  but  that 
speaking  by  comparison  is  comparatifcly  speaking  ;  and, 
if  men  will  put  another  sense  upon  it,  who  can  help 
that?  they  say,  comparatively  speaking  signifies  the 
speaking  loosely,  inaccurately,  and  incorrectly.  But  was 
it  for  our  Doctor  to  put  his  reader  in  mind  of  such  kind 
of  speakers?  l>ut  the  charge  of  a  blimder,  an  innocent 
mishap,  I  am  ready  to  retract;  for  I  observe  him  to  go 
into  it  with  much  artful  preparation;  a  circumstance 
which  by  no  means  marks  that  genuine  turn  of  mind, 

Vol.  VT.  N  which 
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which  is  quick  and  sudden,  and  over  head  and  cars,  in  an 
instant:  He  beg'uis  with  expkining, — in  a  comparison^ 
by — by  comparhvn :  \vhcrc  you  just  get  the  first  ghuipse, 
as  it  were,  of  an  enascent  eciuivocation ;  and  his  by  com- 
parison is  presently  afterwards  turned  into  as  it  nry^e,  or 
as  if  he  had ;  and  then,  comparatively  speaking  brings  up 
the  rear,  and  closes  the  criticism  three  deep. 

P.  29.  [M].  Dr.  Stcbbing  goes  on  as  usual — "  In 
*'  short,  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  tliis  Doctrine  (widi 
*'  which  your  whole  Work  much  abounds)  of  revealing 
"  things  clearly  to  Patriai'chs,  and  Prophets,  and  Leaders,^ 
"  as  a  special  favour  to  themselves ;  but  to  be  kept  as  a 
"  secret  from  the  rest  of  Mankind,'" — it  is  but  too  plain 
he  does  not  understand  it :  for  which  I  can  give  no  better 
reason  than  that  it  is  the  Scripture-doctrine,  and  not  the 
doctrine  of  Sums  and  Systems.  "  I  have  been  used  (says 

he)  to  consider  persons  under  this  character,  as  ap- 
"  pointed,  notfor  themselves,  but  for  others ;  and  therefore 
*•  to  conclude  that  whateveu  was  clearly  revealed  to 

them,  concerning  God's  Dispensations,  was  so  revealed 
'*  in  order  to  be  comnmnicatcd  to  others*."  This  is  the 
old  sophism;  "  That,  because  Persons  act  and  are  em- 
ployed for  others  ;  therefore,  they  do  notliing,  and  have 
nothing  done  for  themselves."  When  God  said,  Shall  I 
hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  zchich  I  do  ?  was  not 
this  said  to,  and  for  himself: — But  he  has  another  to 
match  it,  "  That  whatever  was  clearly  revealed  to  the 
Prophets,  was  so  revealed,  in  order  to  be  communicated 
to  others,"  Here,  then,  a  little  Scripture-doctrine  will 
do  him  no  harm.  Did  ]\Ioses  couununicate  all  he  knew 
to  the  Jews,  concerning  th^Christian  Dispensation;  which 
the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  was 
clearly  revealed  to  him  in  the  mount: — Priests  (s2i\ 6  he)- 
that  offer  gifts  according  to  the  La-d',  icho' serve  unto  the 
example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,  as  jl loses  zcas 
admomsJwd  of  God  uhen  he  was  about  to  make  the  Taber- 
*  Coiieid.  pp.  155,  136.  iiacle. 
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nacld  *.  Again,  We  find  that  Ezekiel,  on  his  being  called 
out,  upon  his  mission',  saw  (what  the  autlior  of  Ecclesi- 
Qsticus  calls)  the  glorious  vision  ;    and  had  (as  appears 
from  the  allegory  of  the  roll  of  a  book)  a  full  interpre- 
tation thereof   Yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  illumination, 
he  was  directed  by  God  to  speak  so  obscurely  to  the 
People,  that  he  found  cause  to  complain, — Ah,  Lord,  they 
sciy  of  me,  Doth  he  mt  speak  parables-\?  And  now  let 
him  ask  the  Prophets  in  the  same  magisterial  language  he 
is  accustomed  to  examine  me.  Was  there  any  good  use 
you  could  make  of  your  knowledge,  that  the  People  of 
God  might  not  have  made  of  it  as  icell  as  you? — But 
this  very  Dispensation  is  alluded  to,  and  continued,  under 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.    Ami  his  Disciples  asked  him 
saying,  IVhat  might  this  parable  be  ?  And  he  said.  Unto 
you  it  is  given  to  hiozv  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
God:  But  to  others,  in  parables;  thai  seeing  they  might 
not  see,  and  Itearing  they  might  not  understand'^.  Again, 
St.  John  in  his  visions  tells  us, — And  when  the  seven 
thunders  had  uttered  their  voices,  I  was  about  to  write. 
And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  sayitig  unto  me,  seal 
UP  those  things  which  the  seven  thunders  uttered,  and 
AVRiTE  THEM  NOT.    Rcv.  X.  4.   And  now.  Header,  I 
shall  try  his  gratitude!—"  If  you  can  shew,  (says  he) 
^'  that  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  pray  do  it,  and  I  shall  be 
"  obliged  to  you."  p.  156.    You  sec,  I  have  taken  him 
at  his  word.   And  it  was  well  I  did  ;  for  it  was  no  sooner 
out  of  his  mouth,  than,  as  if  he  had  repented,  not  of  his 
candour,  but  his  confidence,  he  immediately  cries,  Hold — • 
and  tells  me,  "  I  nnght  have  spared  myself  in  asking 
"  another  question,  Wliy,  f  Revelations  cannot  be  clearly 
^'  recorded,  are  they  recorded  at  all?"  p.  1 56.  But,  great 
Defender  of  the  Faith! — of  the  ancient  Jewish  Church, 
I  mean,  I  asked  that  question,  because  the  answer  to  it 
shews  how  much  you  are  mistaken  ;   as  tlu;  intelligent 
Keader,  by  this  time,  easily  perceives.  But  why  does  he 
*  Heb,  viii.  4,  5.       f  Ezek.  .xx.  49.       I  Luke  viii.  9,1c 

X  2  say 
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say  I  might  have  spared  that  question? — Because  "  if  a 
"  Jlevelation  is  not  clearly  given,  it  cannot  be  clearly 
recorded."  p.  1.56.  Did  I  say  it  couki  ?  Or  will  lie 
say,  that  there  are  no  reasons  why  a  Revelation^  that  is 
clearly  given,  should  be  obscurely  recorded  ?  To  what 
purpose,  then;  was  die  observation  made?  Made?  why 
to  introduce  another  :  for,  w  kh  our  e(|vivocul  Examiner, 
the  corruption  of  argument  is  the  generation  of  cavil. — 
:"  And  yet  f-sa^/s  he)  as  you  intimate,  there  may  be 
reasons  why  an  onseuuE  Rev'elation  should  bs 
"  recorded,  to  wit,  for  the  iiisti'uetion  of  future  ages, 
"  when,  the  obscurity  being  cleared  up  by  the  event, 
^'  it  shall  appear,  that  it  was  foreseen  and  fore-ordained 
"  in  the  knowledge  and  appointment  of  God."  p.  156. 
If  thou  wilt  beiievc  me,  Reader,  I  never  intimated  any 
thing  so  absurd. 

What  1  intimated  was  not  concerning  an  obscure 
Revelation,  but  a  Rccelatioii  obscure/t/  recorded.  These 
are  very  different  things,  as  appears  from,  hence,,  that  the 
latter  may  be  a  ckar  Rt^'clation ;  the  word  being  relative 
to  him  Ut  whom  the  Revelation  ^vas  made.  But  this  is 
a  peccadillo  only.  However  lie  approves  the  reason  d" 
recording :  \o\'  that,  thereby,  "  it  shall  appear,  that  it 
was  foreifcen  and  forc-ordained  by  Ciod."  It, — What? 
Tiie  obscure  Revelation,  according  to  granimatical  con- 
struction :  but,  in  his  English,  I  suppose,  it  stands  for 
the  fact  revealed.  \Ve\\  then  ;  from  the  recording  of  an 
obscure  revelation,  he  says  it  will  appear,  when  the  fore- 
told fact  happens,  that  it  was  foreseen  and  pre-ordained 
bv  God.  Tills  too  he  tells  the  Reader  I  intimated;  but. 
sure,  the  Reader  can  never  think  me  so  silly :  For  every 
fact,  whether  prefigured  and  foretold,  oi-  not  prefigured 
and  foretold,  must  needs  have  been  foreseen  and  pre- 
ordained by  God.  Now,  whether  we  are  to  ascribe  tliis 
to  exactness,  or  to  inaccuracy,  of  expression,  is  hard  to 
say.  .  For  I  find  him  a  great  master  in  that  species  of 
composition  which  a  celebrated  French  Writer,  ii>  his 

encomiunft. 
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encomium  on  the  Revelation,  calls,  cn  dartc  noire.  Hou  - 
ever,  think  what  we  will  of  his  head,  liis  heart  lies  too 
open  to  be  misjudgccl  of. 

P.  30.  [X].  This  infic'el  obj  ction,  the  Reader  sees, 
consists  of  two  parts  :  ti)e  one,  that  Abraham  must  need^ 
doubt  of  the  Author  of  the  Con)mand  :  the  other,  that 
he  would  be  misled,  by  conceiving  amiss  of  Ins  Attri- 
butes, to  believe  human  sacriji  r.y  were  grateful  to  him. 
Dr.  Stebbing,  who  \v  ill  leave  nothing  unansxcered,  o  ill 
heeds  answer  this,  [Consiii.  pp.  158,  160.]  To  the  first 
])art  he  replies,  partly  by  tlie  assistance  1  myself  had  given 
irim,  (where  I  took  notke  of  what  might  be  urged  by 
Believers,  as  of  great  'd  cigftt  and  vatklitii)  ami  partly 
from  what  he  had  picked  up  elsewhere.  But  here  I  shall 
avoid  imitating  his  example,  who,  in  spite  to  the  Autiior 
of  Argumcuts  jn-ofessedly  brought  in  support  of  Religion, 
strives,  with  all  his  might,  to  shew  their  invalidity ;  an 
€mployment,  one  would  think,  little  becoming  a  Clwistian 
Divine.  If  the  common  arguments  against  the  objection, 
■liere  urged  by  him  great  ]>omp,  have  any  weak  parts, 
I  shall  leave  them  to  Unbelievers  to  find  out — 1  have 
the  more  reason  likewise  to  trust  them  to  their  own 
'uriglit,  both  because  they  are  none  of  his,  and  because 
i  have  acknowledged  their  validity.  For  which  acknow- 
'ledgement,  alt  ^  get  is  this — fVheiber  you  tiod  mmed 
this  or  not  (says  l>e)  /  .Khould  hare  taken  upon  jju/m'//  tfie 
Jyr'oof.  Whereas,  all  that  i)e  has  taken  is  the  property 
of  other  Writers  ;  made  his  own,  indeed,  by  a  weak  ancl 
an  imperfect  representation. — But  his  answer  to  tiie 
second  part  of  the  infidel  objection  must  not  be  passed 
over  so  slightly.  Ab  to  the  latter  part  of  the  objection 
*'  (says  he)  that  from  this  contmand,  u  lbrahani  ami  hi-i 

family  must  needs  have  thought  human  saeriji^cs  ao- 

ceptable  to  God ;  the  revoking  the  command  at  last 
^*  was  a  sufficient  guard  against  any  such  construction. 

To  this  you  make  the  Uubelieyer  answer    iYo,  heeause 

N  3  "  the 
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"  the  action  having  been  commanded,  ought  to  have  been 
"  condemned;  and  a  simple  revocation  rcas  no  condem- 
"  nation.  But  why  was  not  the  revocation  of  the  Com- 
"  mand,  in  this  case,  a  condemnation  of  the  action  ?  If 
"  I  should  tempt  you  to  go  and  kill  your  next  neighbour, 
"  and  afterwards  come  and  desire  vou  not  to  do  it : 
"  would  not  this  after-declaration  be  as  good  an  evidence 
"  of  my  dislike  to  the  action,  as  the  first  was  of  my 
"  approbation  of  it?  Yes,  and  a  much  better,  as  it 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  result  of  maturer 
*'  deliberation.  Now,  though  dehberation  and  after- 
"  thought  are  not  incident  to  God  ;  yet  as  God  in  this 
"  case  condescended  (as  you  say,  and  very  truly)  to 
"  act  after  the  manner  of  men ;  the  same  construction 
"  should  be  put  upon  his  actions,  as  are  usually  put 
"  upon  the  actions  of  men  in  like  cases."  [Consid. 
pp.  1 60,  161.]  Now,  though,  as  was  said  above,  I  would 
pay  all  decent  regard  becoming  a  friend  of  Revelation, 
to  the  common  arguments  of  others  in  its  defence,  yet 
I  must  not  betray  my  own.  I  confessed  they  had  great 
'Weight  and  validity ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  asserted, 
they  were  attended  with  imuperable  difficulties.  And 
while  I  so  think,  I  must  beg  leave  to  inforce  my  reasons 
for  this  opmion ;  and,  I  hope,  without  offence ;  as  the 
arguments,  I  am  now  about  to  examine,  are  purely  this 
Writer's  own.  And  the  Reader,  by  this  time,  has  seen 
too  much  of  him  to  be  apprehensive,  that  the  lessening 
his  Authority  will  be  attended  with  any  great  disservice 
to  Religion. 

I  had  observed,  that  the  reasonings  of  Unbelievers  on 
this  case,  as  it  is  commonly  explained^  were  not  devoid 
ef  all  plausibility,  when  they  proceeded  thus, — '*  That  as 
Abraham  lived  amongst  Heathens,  whose  highest  act 
©f  divine  worship  was  kumaii  sacrifices;  if  God  had  com- 
Hianded  that  Act,  and,  on  the  point  of  performaacc,  only 
remitted  it  as  a  favour,  (and  so  it  is  represented ;)  ^^•ith- 
out  declaring  the  iniquity  of  the  practice,  w  hen  addressed 
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to  Idols  ;  or  bis  abliorrencc  of  it,  w  hen  directed  to 
himself ;  the  Family  must  have  been  misled  in  their  ideas 
x:oncerning  the  moral  rectitude  oftliat  species  of  religions 
worship  :  Therefore,  God,  in  these  ciicumstances,  had 
he  commanded  the  action  as  a  trial  oilij,  \vould  have 
explicitly  condemned  that  mode  of  worship,  as  immoral. 
But  he  is  not  represented  as  condemning,  but  as  remitting 
it  for  favour :  Consequently,  say  tiie  I^n  be  lie  vers, 
God  did  not  command  the  action  at  all.'" — To  tliis  our 
Examiner  replies, — Rut  xchy  ?  Was  not  tJic  revocation 
/)f  the  command,  a  condemnation  of  the  action  ?  If 
I  shou/d  tcjnpt  you  to  go  and  kill  your  next  neighbour, 
and  aftem-ards  come  and  desire  you  not  to  do  it,  would 
not  this  aftcr-declaratimi  be  as  good  an  evidence  of  my 
jiisUke  to  the  action,  as  the  first  xcasxf  my  approbation  of 
it  ?  To  this  I  reply ;  That  the  cases  are  by  no  means 
parallel,  either  in  themselves,  or  in  their  circumstances : 
Not  in  themselves',  the  murder  of  our  next  neighbour 
was,  amongst  all  the  Gentiles  of  that  time,  esteemed  a 
high  immorality  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  human  sacrifice 
was  a  very  holy  and  acceptable  part  of  divine  Worship  : 
Not  m  their  circumstances :  thp  desire  to  forbear  the 
murder  tempted  to,  is  (in  the  case  he  puts)  represented 
as  repentance ;  Avliereas  tiie  stop  put  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  (in  the  case  Moses  puts)  is  represented  as  favour. 

But  what  foUotvs,  I  could  wish  (for  the  honour  of 
modern  Theology)  -that  the  method  I  have  observed 
would  permit  mc  to  pass  over  in  silence.— aVcu-  though 
dclihcralion  and  after-thought  (says  he)  are  not  mcidciU 
to  God,  yet,  as  God,  in  this  case,  cumlescen4sd  (as  you 
say,  and  very  truly)  to  act  after  the  manner  of  men ; 
the  same  construction  should  be  put  upon  his  actions,  as  is 
usually  put  upon  the  actions  of  men  in  like  cases.  [Con- 
sid.  pp.  155,  156.]  That  is,  though  deliberation  and 
/fter-thought  are  not  incident  to  Ciod  ;  yet  you  arc  to 
understand  his  actions,  as  if  they  were  incident.  A  horrid 
interpretation  I  And  yet  his  representation  of  the  Com- 

>■  4  mand, 
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mand,  and  his  decent  illustration  of  it,  by  a  murckrer  in 
intention,  will  not  suffer  us  to  understand  it  in  any  other 
manner  :  For  God,  as  if  in  haste,  and  before  due  delibe- 
ration, is  represented  as  commanding  an  inniioral  action  ; 
yet  again,  as  it  Averc  by  an  afh'r-ffioiig/if,  ordering  it  to 
be  foreborn,  by  reason  of  its  immorality.  And  in  what 
is  all  this  impious  jargon  founded?  If  you  will  believe 
him,  in  the  principle  I  lay  down,  T/iat  (iod  condescends 
to  act  after  the  manner  of  men.  I  have  all  along  had 
occasion  to  complain  of  his  misrepresenting  my  Prin- 
ciples :  but  then  they  were  Principles  he  disliked  :  and 
this,  the  modern  management  of  controversy  has  sancti- 
fied. But  here,  though  the  Principle  be  approved,  yet 
he  cannot  for  his  life  forbear  to  misrepresent  it :  So  bad 
a  thing  is  an  evil  habit.  Let  me  tell  him,  then,  that  by 
the  principle  of  God's  condescending  to  act  after  the 
manner  of  men,  is  not  meant,  that  lie  ever  acts  in  com- 
pliance to  those  vices  and  superstitions,  which  arise  from 
the  depravity  of  human  Will ;  but  in  conformity  only  to 
men's  indifferent  manners  and  customs ;  and  to  those 
Usages  which  result  only  from  the  finite  imperfections  of 
their  nature.  Thus  though,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  God 
Avas  pleased,  in  conformity  to  their  mode  of  information, 
to  use  their  custom  of  revoking  a  Command  ;  yet  he 
never  condescended  to  imitate  (as  our  Examiner  supposes) 
the  irresolution,  the  repentance,  and  horrors  of  conscience 
of  murderer  in  intention.  Which  (horrible  to  think!) 
is  the  parallel  this  orthodox  Divine  brings  to  illustrate 
the  Command  to  Abraham.  But  he  had  read  that  God 
is  sometimes  said  to  repetit ;  and  he  thought,  I  suppose, 
it  answered  to  that  repentance  which  the  stings  of  con- 
science sometimes  produce  in  bad  men.  Whereas  it  is 
said,  in  conforniity  to  a  good  magistrate's  or  parentV 
correption  of  vice ;  first,  to  threaten  punishment ;  and 
then,  on  the  offender's  amendment,  to  remit  it. 

But  he  goes  on  without  any  signs  of  remorse. — "  Kor 
"  xcill  the  Pagan  fable  of  Dianas  substituting  a  Hind 

!'  hi 
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"  {?i  the  place  of  IpJiigcnia  at  all  help  your  Unbeliever. 
"  This  did  not,  say  tiiey,  or  you  for  theim,  make 
"  idolaters  believe  that  she  therefoi'c  abhorred  human 

sacrifices.  But  do  not  they  themselves,  or  have  not 
"  you  assigned  a  very  proper  and  siifticient  reason  why 
"  it  did  not,  viz.  that  they  had  been  before  persuaded 
"  of 't lie  contrarxj?  Where  human sacriiices  make  a  part 

of  the  settled  standing  Religion  ;  the  refusal  to  accept 
"  a  human  sacrifice  in  one  instance  may,  indeed,  be 
"  rather  looked  upon  as  a  particular  indulgence,  than  as 
"  a  declaration  against  the  thing  in  gross.  But  where 
"  the  thing  was  commanded  but  in  one  single  instance, 
"  and  the  command  ix'voked  in  that  very  instance,  (which 
"  is  our  present  case)  such  revocation,  in  all  reasonable 
"  construction,  is  as  effectual  a  condemnation  of  the  thin<^ 

as  if  God  had  told  Abraham,  in  so  many  words,  that 
^'^  he  delighted  not  in  human  sacrifices."  [Consid.  p.  iGi.] 
To  come  to  our  Examiner's  half-buried  sense,  we  are 
often  obliged  to  remove,  or,  what  is  still  a  more  disagree- 
able labour,  to  sift  well,  the  rubbish  of  his  words.  He 
says,  the  revocation  v^as  an  eff  ectual  co)ulevinatio)i.  This 
may  either  signify,  That  men,  now  fr  ee  from  the  prejudices 
of  Pagan  .superstition,  may  see  that  human  sacrifices 
were  condenmed  by  tb.e  revocation  of  the  (Command.: 
or,  That  Abraham's  family  could  sec  this.  In  the  first 
sense,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  proposition  ;  and  in 
the  second,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  say  it  is  not  true. 
I  deny  that  the  revocation  was  an  effectual  condeumation. 
'With  how  good  reason  let  the  Rcailcr  now  judge. 

Abraham,  for  the  great  ends  of  God's  Providence, 
was  called  out  of  an  idolatrous  citj^,  infected,  as  all  such' 
cities  then  were,  with  this  horrid  supei-stition.  He  was 
himself  an  Idolater,  as  appears  from  the  words  of  Joshua, 
—  Your  Fathers  dicelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  in  old 
time,  even  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father 
of  Nachor :  and  twva'  served  other  Gods.  And  I  took 
your  father  Abraham-"',  &;c.  God,  in  the  act  of  calling 
Josh,  xxiv.  Q,  him, 
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him,  instructed  him  in  the  Unity  of  his  Nature,  and  the 
error  of  Polytheism ;  as  the  great  principle,  for  the  sake 
of  which  (and  to  preserve  it  in  one  Family  amidst  aa 
universal  overflow  of  idolatry)  he  Mas  called  out. — That 
he  must  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  Country  super- 
stitions, is  not  to  be  doubted ;  because  it  is  of  human 
nature  to  be  so  :  and  yet  m  e  find  no  particular  instruction 
given  him,  concerning  the  superstition  in  question.  Thu 
noble  Author  of  the  Characteristics  observes,  that  "  it 
"  appears  that  lie  was  under  no  extreme  surprise  on  this 

trying  Revelation ;  nor  did  he  think  of  expostulating 
"  in  the  least  on  this  occasion ;  when  at  another  time 
"  he  could  be  so  importunate  for  the  pardon  of  an  in- 
"  hospitable,  murderous,  impious,  and  mcestuous  city:' 
Insinuating,  that  this  kind  of  sacrifice  was  a  thing  he  had 
been  accustomed  to.  Now  the  noble  Author  observes 
this,  upon  the  Exanimer  s,  that  is,  the  common,  interpre- 
tation. And  I  believe,  on  that  footing,  he,  or  a  better 
writer,  would  find  it  difficult  to  take  out  the  malicious 
sting  of  the  observation.  But  I  have  shewn  that  it  falls 
together  with  the  common  Interpretation. 

Well ;  Abraham  is  now  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and 
again  surrounded  with  the  same  idolatrous  and  inhuman 
Sacrificers.  Plere  he  receives  the  Cojiimand:  And,  on 
the  point  of  execution,  has  the  performance  remitted  to 
him  as  a  favour  ;  a  circumstance,  in  the  revocation  of 
the  Commmd,  which  I  must  beg  the  Examiner's  leave 
to  remind  him  of,  especially  when  I  see  him,  at  every 
turn,  much  disposed  to  forget  it,  that  is,  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence,  without  either  owning  or  denying.  And,  indeed, 
the  little  support  his  reasoning  has  on  any  occasion,  is 
only  by  keeping  Truth  out  of  sight.  But  further,  the 
favour  was  unaccompanied  with  any  instruction  concern- 
ing the  moral  nature  of  this  kind  of  Sacrifice ;  a  practice 
never  positively  forbidden  but  by  the  Law  of  ^Moses. 
Now,  in  this  case,  1  would  ask  any  candid  Reader,  the 
least  acquainted  witii  human  nature,  w  hether  Abraham 

and 
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and  his  Farinly,  prcJudicGd  as  thc}'  ■nei-c  in  favour  of 
Human  Sacrifices  {the  one,  hy  his  education  in  liis 
country- Religion  ;  the  other,  by  Ihcir  comuiunication 
with  their  Pagan  neighbours,  and,  as  appears  by  Scrip- 
ture, but  too  apt  of  themselves,  to  fall  into  idolatry) 
vould  not  be  easily  tempted  to  think  as  favourably  of 
Human  Sacrifices  as  those  Pagans  were,  who  understood 
that  Diana  required  Iphigenia,  though  she  accepted 
a  Hind  in  her  stead.  And  with  such  Readers,  1  finally 
leave  it. 

P.  32.  [O].  "Where  are  your  Authorities  for  all 
this?  (says  Dr.  Stebbing.)  You  produce  none.  Where- 
*'  ever  you  had  your  Greek,  I  am  very  sure  you  had  it 
"  not  from  the  JVczv  Testamait,  where  these  words 
"  are  used  indiscriminately."'  [Consid.  pp.  142,  143.] 
Where  are  yoitr  yliithorities?  you  prodme  none.  This 
is  to  insinuate,  I  had  none  to  produce.  He  dares  not, 
indeed,  say  so  ;  and  in  this  I  commend  his  prudence. 
However,  thus  far  he  is  positive,  tijat  wherever  I  had  my 
Greek,  I  had  it  not  from  the  New  Testament. 
Gentleman  is  hard  to  please  :  Here  he  is  ofix^nded  tliat 
I  had  it  not ;  and,  befoi-e,  that  I  iiad  it  from  the  New 
Testament.  Here  I  impose  upon  him  ;  there  I  trilled 
with  him.  But,  in  all  this  diversity  of  acce^^tanre,  it  is 
still  the  same  spirit :  The  spirit  of  Ansxcermg. 

I  had  said,  the  two  Greek  words,  in  their  exact  us&, 
signify  so  and  30.  Which  surely  implied  an  acknowledge- 
ment, that  this  exactness  v.as  not  always  observed; 
especially  by  the  Writers  of  the  New  Tcstaiucnt ;  who, 
whatever  some  may  have  dren.med,  did  not  pique  them- 
selves upon  what  we  call,  classical  elegance.  Now,  this 
implication,  our  Examiner  fairly  confirms,  though,  by 
way  of  confutation.  In  the  Ncxv  Testament  (says  iTe) 
these  uords  are  used  indiscriminately.  I  liad  plainly- 
insinuated  as  much ;  and  he  had  Ijctter  have  let  it  rest 
on  my  acknowledge ment ;  for  the  instances  he  brings,  to 

prove 
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prove  the  words  used  indiscriminately  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  full  enouszh  to  persuade  the  Reader  that  they 
are  not  so  used.  His  hrst  instance  is,  i  Pet.  iv.  13. 
*'  Rejoice  [x^h^^l  inasmuch  m-  ye  are  partakers  of 
"  Christ'}?  sufferings;  iJuit  zchcn  his  glonj  shall  he  re- 
"  sealed  [yjx-inT^  ayc-AXiw^ii/oi]  ye  may  be  glad  with 
"  exceeding  joy.  Sec  you  not  here  (says  he)  the  direct 
"  reverse  of  what  von  say  ;  that  •xjxt^u)  signifies  the  joy 
*'  which  arises  upon  prospect,  and  dyaX^voicyfAXi  that  which 
*'  arises  from  possession?"  [Consid.  p.  143.]  No  indeed; 
I  see  nothing  like  it.  The  followers  of  Christ  are  bid 
to  rejoice,  %a»f eIe.  For  what  ?  Fur  being  partakers  of 
Christ's  bufferings.  \ni\  was  not  this  a  blessing  in  pos- 
session? But  it  seems  our  Doctor  has  but  small  concep- 
tion how  suffering  for  a  good  conscience  can  be  a  blesshio;. 
Yet  at  other  times  he  must  have  thought  highly  of  it, 
when,  in  exces5  of  charity,  he  bespoke  the  JMagistrate's 
application  of  it  on  his  Neighbours,  under  the  name  of 
WHOLESOME  SEVERITIES.  He  is  just  as  widc  of  tvuth 
when  he  tells  us,  that  ayaXA*ao/xai  signifies  the  Joy  which 
(irises  on  possession.  They  are  bid  to  rejoice  now  in  suf- 
ferings, that  they  might  he  glad  with  exceeding  joy  at 
Christs  second  coming.  And  is  this  the  being  glad  for 
a  good  in  possession?  Is  it  not  for  a  good  in  prospect? 
The  reward  they  were  then  going  to  receive.  For  I 
suppose  the  appearance  of  Christ's  glory  will  precede 
the  reward  of  his  followers.  So  that  the  Reader  now 
sees,  he  has  himself  fairly  proved  for  me,  the  truth  of 
iny  observation,  That  in  the  exact  use  of  the  words., 
tiyxXXidoy-xi  signi/ies  that  tumultuous  pleasure  xchick 
the  certain  e.rpectaticn  of  an  approaching  hlessing  occa- 
sions; and  x'^h'^  ^J^^^t  calm  a)id  settled  Joy  that  arises 
from  our  knoxcledge,  in  the  possession  of  it. 

He  goes  on.  "  Rev.  xix.  7.  Let  us  be  glad  and  re- 
"  joice  [x<^'p<^[^^v  ^  dyaXMu^i^o^]  for  tlie  marriage  of  the 
"  Lamb  is  come.    Where  both  words  (says  he)  refer  to 

blessings  in  possession.    Again,  JNIalt.  v,  12,  llejoice 

*'  and 
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"  and  be  exceeding  glad[ya,l?i\B  ^  dycx,XKia(y^B]Jor  great  is 
"  your  reu  ard in  Heaven;  where  both  refer  to  blessings  in 
"  prospect."  [Consid.  pp.  143,  144.]  ilis  old  fortune 
still  pursues  him.  The  lirst  text  from  the  Revelations^ 
Be  glad  and  rejoice,  for  the  marriage  of  ihe  Lamb  is 
come;  bids  the  followers  of  Christ  now  do  that,  which 
they  were  bid  to  prepare  for,  in  tlie  words  of  St.  Peter, 
that  zvhen  hii>  glori/  ^hall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad 
'with  exceeding  joy.  If,  tlierefore,  where  they  are  bid  to 
prepare  for  their  rejoicing,  the  joy  is  for  a  good  in  prosr 
pect  (as  we  have  shewn  it  was)  then,  certainly,  w  here 
they  are  told  that  this  time  of  rejoicing  is  come,  the  joj 
must  still  be  for  a  good  in  prospect.  And  yet  he  says, 
the  'ii  ords  refer  to  blessiiigs  in  possession.  Again,  the  text 
from  St.  Matthew — Rejoice  and  be  exceeduig  glad,  for 
gixat  is  your  reicard  in  heaven,  has  tlie  same  relation 
to  the  former  part  of  St.  Peter's  words  [Rejoice  inasmuch 
lis  ya  are  Jkirtakers  oj'  Christ's  sufferings^  as  the  text  in 
Revelation  iias  to  the  latter.  Blessed  are  ye  (says  Jesus 
in  this  gospel)  ichen  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute 
you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  jals&ly 
for  my  sake.  Rijoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  g?'eat 
is  your  reward  in  liearen.  Rejoice  !  for  what  r  Is  it  not 
for  the  [jt'rsecutions  they  suffer  for  his  sake }  A  preserd 
blessing  sure;  though  not  perhaps  to  our  Author's  taste. 
The  reason  why  they  should  rejoice,  follows,  for  great 
is  your  reu  ard  iu  heaven.  And  yet  here,  he  .says,  the 
words  refer  to  blessi)igs  in  prospect.  In  truth,  what  led 
him  into  all  this  inverted  reasoning,  was  a  pleasant  mis- 
take. The  one  text  says — Be  glad  and  rejoice,  for,  oh — 
The  other.  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for,  t-n — Now 
he  took  the  particle,  in  both  places,  to  signify  propter, 
for  the  sake  of;  whereas  it  signilies  quoniam,  quia,  and 
is  in  proof  of  something  going  before.  So  that  he 
read  the  text—- Rtjoice,  for  the  marriage  of  ihe  Lamb  is 
mw;— As  if  it  had  been — "  Rejoice,  for  tlsc  marfia-Te 
"  of  the  Lamb;wHicri  is  come:"'    And — njoice,  Jor 

great 
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great  is  your  reward  in  heaven ;  as  if  it  had  been, — 
Rejoice  tor  your  great  reward  in  heaven." 
But  now  let  us  consider  these  texts  in  another  view,  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  his  delicacy  of  judgment.  I  had  said 
•that,  in  the  ej^^act  me  of  the  t^vo  Greek  words,  they 
signify  so  and  so;  and  applied  that  observation  to  a  fact  ; 
where  a  person  was  said  to  have  rejoiced,  S^c.  In  order 
to  disprove  this  criticism,  he  brings  three  pass  ages,  in  ^  hich 
those  Greek  words  are  used,  where  no  fact  is  related  ; 
but  A\  here  men  are,  in  a  rhetorical  manner,  called  upon, 
and  bid  to  rejoice,  ^c.  In  which  latter  case,  the  use  of 
one  word  for  another,  is  an  elegant  conversion.  Those, 
in  possession  of  a  blessing,  are  bid  to  rejoice  with  that 
exceeding  joy,  which  men  generally  have  in  the  certain 
expectation  of  one  approaching;  and  tliose  in  expecta- 
tion, with  that  calm  and  settled  joy,  wl>ich  attends  full 
possession.  And  ^\ho  but  our  Examiner  could  not  see, 
that  the  use  of  words  is  one  thing,  in  an  historical 
assertion ;  and  (}uite  another,  in  a  rhetorical  invocation? 

Having  thus  ably  acquitted  himself  in  one  criticism, 
he  falls  upon  another,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  IW?  " — 
What  indeed  !  But  no  sooner  said  than  done.  "  "ivx 
*'  ( says  he )  is  often  put  for  c.'t£  or  ot»,  pohitive  as  you  are, 
*'  that  it  always  refers  to  a  future  time."  [Consid.  p.  1 44.] 
Now,  so  far  from  being  positive  of  this,  I  am  positive  of 
the  contrary,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  all  he 
says.  1  observed  indeed,  that  Xycc  Un,  in  the  text,  refers 
only  to  a  future  time.  And  this  I  say  still,  though  our 
Translators  have  rendered  it,  equivocally,  to  see.  Yet  he 
affirms,  that  I  say,  'Ivu,  [standing  alone]  always  refers  to 
"  a  future  time."  That  I  am  positive  of  it,  nay  very 
positive,  "  positive  as  you  are,''  says  he.  And  to  shame 
me  of  this  evil  habit,  he  proceeds  to  shew,  from  several 
texts,  that  is  often  put  for  &'t£  or  oVt.  "  Thus  John 
"  xvi,  2.  The  time  c&mcth  that  whcso'ever  killeth 
*'  you  will  think  he  (kl'h  Godsem^ice.  Again :  1  Cor.  iv.  3, 
*'  fVith  me  it  is  a  srndl  thing  'f  kat  I  should  he 
13  "  judi^ed 
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*'  judged  of  you.  And  nearer  to  the  point  yet,  3  John  4. 
*'  I  have  no  greater  joy  \Jvx  «;cBi)]  than  that  I  hear,  or, 
"  than  TO  hear  that  my  children  zealk  in  the  truth. 
"  And  why  not  here,  Sir ;  Abraham  rejoiced  [*va 
*'  WHEN^  he  saw,  or  that  he  saw,  or  (whicli  is  equiva- 
lent)  TO  SEE  my  Day."  [Consid.  p.  144.]  For  all  this 
kindness,  the  best  acknowledgement  I  can  make,  is  to 
return  him  back  his  own  criticism ;  only  the  Greek  words 
put  into  Latin.  The  Vulgate  has  rendered  Tta  by 
ut  videi'et,  which  words  I  will  suppose  the  Trans- 
lator to  say  (as  without  doubt  he  \\  ould)  refer  o?2ly  to  a 
future  time.  On  which,  I  will  be  very  learned  and 
critical: — "  Positive  as  you  are,  Sir,  that  ut  always  refers 
"  to  a  future  time,  I  will  shew  you  that  it  is  sometimes 
*'  put  for  post<juam,  the  past. 

"  Ut  cidi,  ut  peril,  ut  me  malus  abstuUt  Error! 
"  and  sometimes  (which  is  yet  nearer  to  the  point)  for 
"  quanto — Ut  quisque  optiinh  Gra'cl  sciret,  it  a  esse  ne- 
"  quissinmm.  And  why  not  here.  Sir,  Abraham  rejoiced 
"  \ut  fideret]  whex  he  saw,  or  that  he  saw,  or  which 
"  is  equivalent,  to  see  my  day?"^ — -And  now  he  says, 
there  is  but  one  difficulty  that  stands  in  his  zvay.  And  what 
is  this,  I  pray  you?  Why,  that  according  to  his  (Dr. 
Stebbing's)  interpretation,  "  the  latter  part  of  the  sery- 
"  tence  is  a  repetition  of  the  former.  Abraham  njoiced 
*'  to  see  my  day,  and  he  sazo  it  and  teas  glad ;  i.  e. 
"  AbraJiam  rejoiced  to  see,  and  then  saw  and  rejoiced. 
"  Ijut  such  kind  of  repetitions  are  frequent  in  the  sacred 
"  Dialect;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  has  an  ele- 
"  gance  here.    Abraham  I'cjoiced  to  see,  xx\  t'lSs,  jcul 

"  Ix^P^-    HE  both   saw  and  M'AS  GLAD."  [Co?lsid. 

pp.  144,  145.]  Before  he  talked  of  repetitio7is  in  the 
sacred  Dialect,  an.d  pronounced  upon  their  qualities,  he 
should  have  k-nown  how  to  distinguish  between  ^pleonasm 
'arid  a  tautology ;  the  first  of  which,  indeed,  is  often  an 
elegance;  the  latter,  always  a  blemish  in  expression:  and 
in  the  number  ol"  tlie  latter,  is  this  elegant  repetition  of 

tiie 
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tlie  Doctor's  own  making.  Where  a  repetition  of  the 
same  tiling  is  given  in  different  words,  it  is  called  a  pleO' 
imam ;  when  in  the  same  words  (as  in  the  Doctor  s  trans- 
lation of  the  text  in  question)  it  is  a  tautologij,  which, 
being  -without  reason,  has  neither  grace  nor  elegance. 
Nay  the  very  pretence  it  has  to  common  sense  arises 
from  our  being  able  to  understand  the  equivocal  phrase, 
to  see,  in  my  meaning,  of,  that  he  might  see.  Confine  it 
to  the  Doctor  s,  of — Abraham  rejoiced  it  hen  he  had  seen 
my  day  ;  and  he  saw  it  and  zvas  glad,  and  the  absurdity 
becomes  apparent.  For  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
l^eginning  with  the  conjunction  completive  xxl,  it  implies 
a  further  predication.  Yet  in  his  translation  there  is  none; 
though  he  makes  an  effort  towards  it,  in  dropping  the 
sense  of  x«l  in  the  sound  of  both. 

P.  32.  [?].  Dr.  Stcbbing  tells  me,  "  there  is  not  one 
"  word,  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  justify 
"  this  threefold  distinction  :"  and  that  I  myself  confess 
as  much.  It  is  true,  I  confess  that  what  is  not  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  to  be  found  there.  And  had 
he  been  as  njcdest,  he  would  have  been  content  to  find  a 
future  state  in  the  New  Testament  only. — Eut  where  is 
it,  I  would  ask,  that  I  confess  there  is  not  one  word, 
*'  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  justify  this 
"  three-fold  distinction?"  I  vyas  so  far  from  any  such 
thought,  that  I  gave  a  large  epitoine  *  of  Abrabam's 
whole  history,  to -shew  that  it  justified  this  three-fold 
distinction,  in  every  part  of  it.  His  manner  of  proving 
niy  confession  w  ill  clearly  detect  the  fraud  and  falsehood 
of  his  charge.  For,  instead  of  doing  it  from  my  own 
words,  he  would  argue  mc.  into  it,  from  his  own  infe- 
rences. "  You  confess  it  (says  he) ;  for  you  say,  that 
*'  IMoses's  history  begins  Avith  the  second  period,  and 

that  the  first  was  wisely  omitted  by  tlie  historian.  '  Let 
us  apply  this  reasoning  to  a  parallel  case.    I  will  sup- 

*  From  pp.  10  to  14,  of  this  vulume. 

pose 
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pose  him  to  tell  nie  (for,  after  this,  he  may  tell  me  any 
thing)  "  that  I  myseJf  confess  there  is  not  one  word  in 
"  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  to  justify  me  in  saying  that  there 
*'  were  three  periods  in  the  destruction  of  Troy;  the  first, 
"  the  robbery  of  Helen ;  the  second,  the  combats  before 
"  the  Walls ;  and  the  third,  the  storming  of  the  Town 
*'  by  the  Greeks;  for  that  I  say,  that  Homer's  poem 
"  begins  at  the  second  period  ;  wisely  omitting  tlie  first 
and  the  last."  Now  will  any  one  conclude,  from  this 
reasoning,  that  I  had  made  any  such  confession } 

P.  33,  [Q].  This  shews  why  God  might  say  to  Hosea, 
Go  take  unto  thee  a  u-ije  of  xchoredoms,  &;c.  ch.  i.  ver.  2, 
Though  all  actions  which  have  no  moral  import  are 
indifferent ;  yet  some  of  this  kind  (which  would  even  be 
indifferent,  had  they  a  moral  import)  may,  on  the  very 
account  of  their  having  no  moral  import,  be  the  object 
of  pleasure  or  displeasure.  Thus,  in  the  adventure 
between  Elisha  and'  Joash,  we  are  told,  that  the  Pro- 
phet said  unto  the  King,  "  Take  bow  and  arrows;  and 

he  took  unto  hiin  bow  and  arrows.  And  he  said  to 
"  the  king  of  Israel,  Put  thine  hand  upon  the  bow;  and 
"  he  put  his  hand  upon  it ;  and  Elisha  put  his  hands 
"  upon  the  king's  hands.  And  he  said,  Open  the  window 
"  eastward ;  and  he  opened  it.  Then  Elisha  said,  Shoot ; 
"  and  he  shot.  And  he  said,  The  arrow  of  the  Lord's 
"  deliverance  from  Syria:  for  thou  shalt  smite  the  Syrian^ 
"  in  Aphck,  till  thou  have  consumed  them.  And  he  said, 
"  Take  the  arrows;  and  he  took  them.  And  he  said 
"  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  Smite  upon  the  ground  ;  and 
"  he  smote  thrice,  and  stayed.  And  the  man  of  God 
"  was  wroth  with  him,  and  said,  Thou  shouldest  have 
"  smitten  five  or  six  times,  then  hadst  thou  smitten  Syria, 
"  till  thou  hadst  consumed  it :  whereas  now  thou  shalt 
"  smite  Syria  but  thrice."  2  Kings  xiii.  15 — 19.  Here 
jt  is  not  difficult  to  apprehend,  that  the  Prophet,  by  God':§ 
command,  directed  the  King  to  perform  a  significative 

Vql,  VI.  O  actipn, 
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action,  Avhose  meaning  God  had  beforehand  explained  to 
his  Messenger :  and,  amongst  the  particulars  of  it,  had 
told  him  this,  that  the  Syrians  should  be  smitten  as  often 
as  the  King  smote  upon  the  ground,  vvlien  the  Prophet 
should  order  iiim(only  in  general  words)  to  smite  it.  Hence 
the  Prophet's  anger,  occasioned  by  his  love  to  his  country, 
on  the  King's  stopping  whcu  he  had  smote  thrice. 

P.  33.  [R.]  To  this  Dr.  Stcbuing  answers,  "  I  can 
"  easily  understand,  Sir,  how  the  matter  stood  with 
"  Abraham;  and  that  hk  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
"  misled,  as  to  the  nature  of  hunran  Sacrifices,  who  knew 
"  the  secret  of  the  whole  affair;  and  that  it  was  nothing 
"  else  but  Scenery.  But  how  this  answer  will  serve  for 
"  his  Familj/,  who  are  to  be  presumed  to  have  knonn 
"  nothing  of  this  scenical  representation,  is  utterly  past 
*'  my  com}M'elicnsion ; — -because  you  have  told  us  from 
"  tlie  very  first,  that  the  information  to  be  conveyed  by 
"  it  was  intended  for  Abraham's  sole  use;  and  I  do 
"  not  see  hov,'  Abraham  could  open  to  his  family  the 
**  scenery  of  the  transaction,  v/ithout  explaining  the 
"  jnystcvij. — Rut  is  not  your  putting  the  Fumily  of 
"  Abraham,  in  possession  of  this  consequence,  a  very 
"  plain  declai'ation,  that  they  knew  the  mystery  of  Christ's 
"  sacrifice  ?  Now  therefore.  Sir,  take  \T>ur  choice,  and 
*'  give  up  one  part  of  your  hypothesis,  or  the  other,  as 
"  best  pleases  you ;  for  to  hold  both  is  imposi hie.  If  you 
"  say  that  tlie  family  of  Abraham  M  ere  acquainted  w  ith 
*'  the  mystery  of  Christ's  sacrifice  ;  it  will  overturn  alt 
"  you  have  said  concerning  their  ignorance  of  a  future 
"  state  :  It  likewise  overturns  the  single  reason  you  have 
"  given  why  the  explanation  (usual  in  all  such  cases)  to 
"  shew  the  import  of  the  transaction  was  not  added,  tv;^. 
"  that  it  was  a  point  not  Jit  for  coymmm  hwwkdge. 

13ut  if  you  shall  chuse  to  say,  that  the  revelation  of 
"  this  mystery  was  for  the  sole  information  of  Abrahani, 

and  that  his  family  knew  nothing  of  it,  the  objection 
*'  will  lie  full  against  you,  unanswered."  [Conoid,  p.  166.] 

'  I  had 
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I  had  said,  that  the  command  was  for  Ahrahcmis  sole 
use)  and  "  therefore  (says  the  Doctor)  the  Family  of 
"  Abraham  must  be  presumed  to  know  nothing. of  thi§ 
"  scenical  representation :"  Notwithstanding  this,  / pre-r 
sume  (he  says)  tJuit  they  did  bwu)  it.  Here  he  takes  mp 
in  a  flagrant  contradiction,  liut  did  he  indeed  not  appre- 
hend that  where  I  spoko  of  its  being  given  for  Abrahanis 
sole  use,  I  was  opposing  it  (as  the  course  of  my  argu- 
ment required)  not  to  the  single  family  vviiich  then" 
lived  under  his  tents,  but  to  the  Jev>ish  People,  when" 
the  history  of  the  transaction  was  rccordcrj  ? — And  now- 
having  shewn  his  wrong  conclusion  from  jiy  words,  let 
us  consider  next  the  wrong  conclusion  he  draws  from 
HIS  OWN. — I  do  not  see  (says  lie)  /lozv  Abraham  could 
open  to  his  familij  tlie,  scenery  of 'the  transaction,  xcithout 
explaining  the  mystery.  "What  does  he  mean  by,  opening 
ike  scenery  of  the  transaction  ?  There  are  tu  o  senses  of 
this  ambiguous  expression ;  it  may  signify,  either,  ex- 
plaining the  moral  of  the  scenery;  or  simply,  telling  his 
family  that  the  transaction  'was  a  scenical  representation. 
He  could  not  use  the  phmse  in  the  first  sense,  because 
he  makes  explaining  the  mystery  a  thing  different  from 
opening  the  scenery.  He  must  mean  it  then  in  the 
latter.  But  could  not  Abraham  tell  his  Famil}',  that  this 
was  a  scenical  representation,  without  explaining  the 
mystery  ?  I  do  not  know  wriat  should  hinder  him,  unless 
it  was  the  sudden  loss  of  speech.  If  he  liad  the  free  use 
of  his  tongue,  I  think,  he  might,  in  th.e  transports  of  his 
jo}',  on  his  return  home,  tell  his  ^Vife,  "  That  God  hatl 
ordered  him  to  sacrihce  his  Son,  f^nd  that  he  had  carried 
this  Son  to  mouiit  Aloiiah,  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
Command,  wliere  a  ram  was  accepted  in  his  stead ;  but 
that  the  whole  was  a  mere  scenical  representation,  to 
ligure  out  a  mysterious  transaction  which  God  had 
ordained  to  come  to  pass  in  the  lalter  ages  of  the  world." 
And  I  suppose  when  he  liad  once  told  his  wife,  the 
family  would  soon  iiear  of  it.    Now  could  they  ii^t 

0  ?  vu)derspan<.i^ 
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understand,  what  was  meant  by  a  scoiical  rcprcseiitation, 
as  well  when  he  told  them  it  ^vas  to  prefigure  a  mystery, 
as  if  he  had  told  them  it  was  to  prefigure  the  crudjix'ion 
of  Jesus?  Had  I  no  other  way  of  avoiding  his  dilemma 
(for  if  I  escape  his  Contradiction,  he  has  set  his  Dilcmna- 
ij'op,  which  he  says  it  is  impossible  I  should  escape)  had 
I  nothing  else,  I  say,  it  is  very  likely  I  should  have  in- 
sisted upon  this  explanation  :  But  there  are  more  safe 
ways  than  one  of  taking  him  by  his  Horns.  "  Now 
"  therefore  (says  he)  take  your  choice,  and  give  up  one 

part  of  your  hypothesis  or  the  other,  as  best  pleases 
"  you;  FOR  TO  hold  both  is  impossible.  If  you 
"  say  that  the  family  af  Abraham  were  acquainted  with 

the  Mystery,  it  will  overturn  all  you  said  concerning 
"  their  ignorance  of  a  Future  State — But  if  you  shall 
"  chuse  to  say  that  the  revelation  of  the  Mystery  was  for 
"  the  sole  infonnation  of  Abraham,  and  that  his  Family 
"  knew  nothing  of  it,  then— the  construction  in  favour 
"  of  human  Sacrifices  must  have  been  the  very  same  as 
"  if  no  such  representation,  as  you  speak  of,  had  been 
*'  intended."  I  desire  to  kno\v  where  it  is  that  I  have 
spoken  any  thing  of  the  ignonmce  of  Abrahams  FaniUif 
concerning  a  Future  State.  But  I  am  afraid,  something 
is  wrong  here  again :  and  that,  by  Ahrahanis  Family,  he 
means  the  Israelites  under  JMoscs's  policy:  for,  ^vith 
regard  to  them,  I  did  indeed  say  that  the  gross  body  of 
the  People  were  ignorant  of  a  Future  State,  But  then 
I  supposed  them  equally  ignorant  of  the  true  import 
of  the  Command  to  Abraham.  But  if  by  Abraham's 
I^amily  he  means,  as  every  man  does,  who  means  honestly, 
those  few  of  his  houshold,  I  suppose  them  indeed 
acquainted  with  the  true  import  of  the  Command ;  but 
then,  at  the  same  time,  not  ignorant  of  a  future  State. 
Thus  it  appears  that  what  our  Examiner  had  pronounced 
IMPOSSIBLE,  was  all  the  while  very  possible.  And  in 
spite  of  this  terrible  Dilemma,  both  parts  of  the  hypo- 
thesis are  at  peace.    I  can  hardly  thuik  him  so  immoral 

as 
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as  to  have  put  a  designed  trick  upon  his  Reader :  I  rather 
suppose  it  to  be  some  confused  notion  concerning  the 
Popish  virtue  of  tradition  (that  trusty  Guardian  of 
Truth)  which  led  him  into  all  this  absurdity  :  and  made 
him  conclude,  that  what  Abraham  s  houshold  once  knew, 
the  Posterity  of  Abraham  could  never  forget.  Though  the 
WRITTEN  Word  tells  us,  thut  when  Moses  was  sent  to 
redeem  this  Posterity  from  bondage,  they  remembered  so 
little  of  God  s  Revelations  to  their  Forefathers,  that  they 
knew  nothing  even  of  his  nature,  and  therefore  did, 
as  men  commonly  do  in  the  like  case,  enquire  after  his 

NAME. 

P-  37-  [S]  "  To  me  (says  the  noble  writer)  it  plainly 
"  appears,  that  in  the  early  times  of  ait  Religions,  when 
"  nations  were  yet  barbarous  and  savage,  there  was  ever 
"  an  aptness  or  tendency  to^^"ards  the  dark  part  of  Super- 
"  stition,  which,  amongst  many  other  horrors,  produced 
"  that  of  human  Sacrifice.  Something  of  this  nature 
"  might  possibly  be  deduced  even  from  Holy  Writ." — • 
To  this  a  note  refers  in  the  following  Avords— Gen.  xxii.  J. 
and  Judg.  xi.  30.  These  piacts  reiating  to  Abraham  and 
Jephthah  are  cited  onli)  uith  respect  to  the  notion  which 
these  primitive  warriors  may  he  said  to  have  entertained 
concerning  this  horrid  cnonniti/,  so  common  amongst  the 
inhnbitants  of  the  Palestine  and  other  neighbouring 
nations.  It  appears  that  even  the  eider  of  these  Hebrew 
princes  rvas  under  no  c.vtremc  surprise  on  this  trying  re- 
velation. Nor  did  he  think  of  expostulating,  in  the  least, 
on  this  occasion;  zchen  at  another  time  he  could  be  so  im- 
portunate for  the  pardon  of  an  inlwspitahle,  murderous, 
impious  and  incestuous  city,  Gen.  xviii.  23,  is^-c.  Charact. 
vol.  iii.  p.  ,1  24. 

Dr.  StcJbbing  w  ill  needs  try  his  strength  witii  the  noble 
Author  of  the  Cluiracteristics.  For,  whether  I  quote  for 
approbation  or  condemnation,  it  is  all  one ;  this  active 
Watchman  of  the  Church  militant  wiJi  let  nothing  escape 

O  3  him^ 
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him,  that  he  finds  in  my  service  ;  nor  leave  any  thing 
unpuritied  that  has  once  passed  through  my  hands.  To 
this  passage  of  the  noble  Lord  he  replies,  "  The  cases 
widely  differ.  God  did  not  open  precisely  Avhat  he 
"  intended  to  do  with  these  wicked  cities ;  only  said, 
"  Judgement  was  passed.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
"  Isaac,  who  did  not  stand  as  a  sinner  before  God  ;  but 
"  as  a  Sacrifice,  acknowledging  God's  sovereign  domi- 
"  nion.  For  Abraham  to  intercede  here  would  have 
"  inferred  a  reluctuncy  to  do  homage,  which  would  have 
"  destroyed  the  perfection  of  his  resignation."  [Hist, 
ef  Abr.  pp.  41,  42.]  So,  Isaac's  innocence,  and  his 
not  standing  a  sinner  before  God  when  he  was  doomed  to 
death,  makes  him  a  less  proper  object  of  Abraham's 
intercession  and  compassion,  than  a'  devoted  City,  inJws- 
pitable,  murderous,  impious,  and  incestuous.  This  is  our 
Doctors  HUMANITY  :  and  a  modest  petition  of  the 
Father  of  the  faithful,  like  that  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  7ne,  never- 
theless  not  as  I  will  but  as  thou  wilt,  would  have  destroyed 
all  the  perfection  of  his  resignation.  And  this  is  our 
Doctor's  DIVINITY  !  Strange  !  that  this  Fatlier  of  Ortho- 
doxy could  not  see,  that  what  might  be  done  by  the 
divine  Antitype  himself,  without  destroying  his  perfection 
of  resignation,  might  likewise  be  done,  without  that  loss, 
in  behalf  oi  the  Type.  After  so  fine  a  specimen  of  wljat 
great  things  he  is  able  to  do  against  this  formidable  Enemy 
of  Revelation  ;  what  pity  is  it,  he  was  never  set  on  work 
by  his  Superiors,  in  a  more  avowed  and  open  manner  ! 

P.  43..  [  T  ].  This  man,  not  long  since,  wrote  against 
the  D.  L.  under  the  name  of  a  Society  of  Free-thinkers : 
by  the  same  kind  of  figure,  I  suppose,  that  He  in  the 
Gospel  called  himself  Legion,  who  was  only  the  for- 
wardcst  Devil  of  the  Crew. 

P.  43.  [U].  But  I  mistake.    Unbelievers,  I  think, 
arc  not  yet  quite  so  shameless.    The  objection,  in  form, 
2  comes 
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comes  from  another  quarter.  It  is  Dr.  Stcbbing,  who, 
for  the  honour  of  the  Church,  makes  it  tor  tliem.  He 
will  not  allow  that  the  v.-ords  of  Jesus  are  of  any  validity 
to  support  my  interpretation  of  the  Command  io  Abraliam, 
because  Unbelievers  \\\\\  not  admit  the  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament.  But  what  tlienr  they  have  not  yet 
disputed  with  mc  my  interpretation  of  the  Command. 
Nobody  hath  done  this  but  Dr.  Stcbbing.  And  I  hope 
the  Authority  of  Jesus  \viil  stand  good  against  him.  He 
was  in  haste  to  do  their  business  for  them  :  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  by  an  argument  tliat  does  equal  credit  to 
his  logic  and  his  piety. 

Fair  reasoners  of  all  parties  will  see,  tho' Dr.  Stebbing 
will  not,  that  the  question  is  not  particular,  concerning 
the  inspiration  of  the  0?d  and  New  Testament;  but 
general,  of  the  connexion  between  them  ;  and  those  M  ill 
not  be  so  unreasonable  to  expect  I  should  prove  this  con- 
nexion, of  wiiich  they  ask  a  proof,  any  otherwise  than  by 
applying  each  reciprocally  to  explain  and  to  support  the 
other.  If  the  two  Testaments  be  shewn  to  do  this; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  when  singly  considered,  and 
without  each  other's  mutual  assistance,  they  are  in- 
explicable, the  connexion  between  them  is  feirly  made 
out.  The  objection  of  Unbelievers  stands  thus.  "  Yoit 
pretend  (say  they)  that  these  two  Dispensations  are  two 
constituent  parts  of  God^s  great  moral  economy  :  If  this 
be  true,  they  must  needs  have  a  strong  connexion  and 
real  relation  to  one  another.  Shew  us  this  connexion 
and  relation:  and  amuse  us  no  lon<icr  with  iirovinff  the 
divinity  of  this  or  that  Dispensation  separately,  as  if  each 
were  independent  on  the  other."  I  comply  with  their 
demand  :  And  now  Dr.  Stebbing  ttlls  me,  I  take  this  or 
that  Revelation  for  grantal  w  hich  1  should  have  proved. 
Whereas  in  truth  I  take  nothin.fj;  for  urantcii  but  what 
Unbelievers  are  ready  to  prove  against  ine^  if  I  did  not : 
namely,  that  between  two  Dispensations,  the  one  pre- 
tended to  be  prcparatoij  to  th^;  other,  there  must  needs 

O  4  be 
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be  a  strong  and  near  connexion  and  relation.  And  if,  in 
the  course  of  evincing  this  connexion,  I  urge  some  circum- 
stances in  the  Jewish  to  support  the  Christian,  and  others 
in  the  Christian  to  support  the  Jewish,  this,  1  suppose, 
is  not  taking  for  granted  tlie  truth  either  of  one  or  the 
other,  but  proving  the  divinity  of  both. 

P.  49.  [X].  Hence  we  see  the  vanity  of  Mr.Whiston's 
distinction,  w  ho  is  for  retaining  Types  (necessitated  there- 
unto by  the  express  declarations  of  Holy  ^Vrit)  and  for 
rejecting  double  senses.  "  ]\Ir.  U'histon  (says  the  author 
"  of  the  Groimds,  &;c.)  justifies  typical  arguing  from 

the  ritual  la  uS  0/"  Moses,  and  from  passages  of  History 
"  in  the  Old  Testament. — Indeed  he  pretends  this  last 
"  to  be  quite  another  thing  from  the  odd  (typical)  appli- 
"  cation  of  prophecies.  For  (says  he)  the  ancient  ccre- 
"  monial  institutions  w  ere,  as  to  their  principal  branches, 
"  at  least  in  their  on-n  nature,  Types  and  shadows  of 
"  future  good  things — But  the  case  of  the  ancient  pro- 
"  phecies  to  be  alleged  from  the  old  Scriptures  Jor  the 
"  confrmation  of  Christiaiiity  is  quite  of' a  not  her  nature, 
"  a?idof  a  more  nice  and  exact  coiisideraticn. "  pp.  2  2  7, 2  2  8. 
It  appears,  indeed,  they  are  of  a  more  nice  and  exact 
consideration,  even  from  ]\Ir.  Whiston's  so  much  mis- 
taking them,  as  to  suppose  they  are  of  a  nature  quite 
different  from  Types.  But  instead  of  telling  us  honestly 
that  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  them,  he  plays  the 
courtier,  and  dismisses  them,  lor  a  more  nice  and  exact 
consideration. 

P.  5 1 ,  [  Y  J.  The  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  Discourses 
on  the  Ike  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  seemed  to  have  but 
a  slender  idea  of  this  use  when  he  wrote  as  follows — 
"  There  was  no  occasion  (says  he)  to  lay  in  so  long 
"  beforehand  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  to  convince  men 
"  of  things  that  w  ere  to  happen  in  their  own  times  :  and 
"  it  gives  us  a  low  idea  of  the  administration  of  P?'ovi- 

dence  in  sending  Prophets  one  after  another  in  every 

"  age 
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"  age  from  Adam  to  Christ,  to  imagine  that  all  this  ap- 
"  paratus  was  for  their  sakes  who  lived  in  or  after 
"  the  times  of  Christ."  p.  37.  But  such  is  the  way  of 
these  Writers  who  have  a  favourite  doctrine  to  inforce. 
The  truth  of  that  doctrine  (if  it  happen  to  be  a  truth)  is 
supported  at  the  expence  of  all  others.  Thus  his  Lord- 
ship, setting  himself  to  prove  that  Prophecy  was  given 
principallii  to  support  the  Faith  and  Religion  of  the 
JTorld,  thought  he  could  not  sufiiciently  secure  his  point 
without  weakening  and  discrediting  another  of,  at  least, 
equal  importance, — That  it  was  given  to  afford  testimony 
to  the  mission  of  Jesus. 

P.  55.  [Z].  This  account  of  Types  and  secondary 
senses,  which  supposes  they  were  intended  to  conceal  the 
doctrines  delivered  under  them,  is  so  very  natural,  and, 
as  ^'ould  seem,  reasonable,  that  Dr.  Stebbing  himself 
subscribes  to  it.  And  hence  occasion  has  been  taken  by 
a  most  acute  and  al)le  Writer  to  expose  his  prevarication, 
in  maintainincT  that  the  Jews  had  the  revealed  Doctrine 
of  a  Future  State :  For  the  Doctor  not  only  confesses 
that  the  Doctrine  was  revealed  under  Types,  but  that 
Doctrines,  thus  conveyed,  were  purposely  secreted  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Jews.  See  the  Argument 
of  the  Diviiie  Legation  fairly  stated,  p.  1 25.  And,  tlie 
free  and  cmidid  Exami)tatiun  of  Bishop  Sherlock's  Ser- 
mons, &c.  chap.  ii.  where  the  controversy  on  this  point  is 
fairly  determined,  as  far  as  truth  and  reason  can  deter- 
mine any  thing. 

P.  70.  [A  A].  Hear  what  a  very  judicious  Critic 
observes  of  the  line  in  question.  "  The  comment  of 
"  Servius  on  this  line  is  remarkable.  IJunc  vcrswn 
"  notant  Critici,  quasi  supertUit^  et  inutilitcr  additum, 
"  ncc  convenientem  gravitati  ejus,  namque  est  magis 
"  neotericus.  Mr.  Addison  conceived  of  it  in  the 
"  same  manner  when  he  said,  this  was  the  only  witty 
"  line  in  the  JEneis;  meaning  such  a  line  as  Ot;iV/ would 

"  have 
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"  have  written.  We  see  they  esteemed  it  a  wanton  play 
"  of  fancy,  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  Writer  s  work, 
*'  and  the  gravity  of  his  character.  They  took  it,  in 
*'  short,  for  a  mere  modern  flourish,  totally  different  from 
"  the  pure  unaffected  manner  of  genuine  antiquity.  And 
**  thus  far  they  unquestionably  judged  right.  Their 
*'  defect  was  in  not  seeing  that  the  use  of  it,  as  here 
*'  employed  by  the  Poet,  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
"  mk.  But  to  have  seen  this  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
"  expected  even  from  these  Critics.  However,  from 
**  this  want  of  penetration  arose  a  difficulty  in  deter- 
*'  mining  whether  to  read  Jacta  or  fata  ncpotum.  And 
*'  as  we  now  understand  tliat  Servins  and  his  Critics 
"  were  utter  strangers  to  ^^iriril's  noble  idea,  it  is  no 

wonder  they  could  not  resolve  it.  But  the  latter  is  the 
*'  Poet's  own  A\ord.  He  considered  this  shield  of 
"  celestial  make  as  a  kind  of  Palladium,  like  the  Ancile 

which  fell  from  Heaven,  and  used  to  be  carried  in 
"  procession  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Salii,  Quid  de 
*'  scutis  (says  Lactantius)^^;^  tctustatc  putridis  dicam? 
*'  Qu(£  cum portant,  Decs  ipsos  se  gestahe  humebis 
*'  suis  arbitrantur.  [Div.  Inst.  lib.  i.  c.  21.]  Virgil,  in 
*'  a  fine  f!i2;ht  of  imagination,  alludes  to  this  venerable 
"  ceremony,  comparing,  as  it  were,  the  shield  of  his  hero 
*'  to  the  sacred  Ancile;  and,  in  conformity  to  the 
**  practice  in  that  sacred  procession,  represents  his  hero 
"  in  the  priestly  office  of  religion, 

"Attolkns  nvMVLRO  famamque  et  fata  Nepotum. 

"  This  idea  then,  of  the  sacred  shield,  the  guard  and 
*'  glory  of  Rome,  and  on  which,  in  this  advanced  &\Xxx^X\o\^, 
depended  the  fame  and  fortune  of  his  country,  the 
"  Poet  with  extreme  elegance  and  sublimity  tranfers  to 
"  the  shield  which  o-uarded  their  ercat  Progenitor,  while 
"  he  was  laying  the  first  foundations  of  the  Iloman 
"  Empire."  Jl/r.  UimT)— Notes  on  the  Epistle  to 
Augustus,  pp.  68,  Cg.  3d  ed. 

P.  76. 
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P.  76.  [BB].  The  Reader  sees,  however,  by  this, 
that  he  at  length  takes  allegories  and  secondary 
SENSES  7iot  to  be  the  same:  In  which,  I  must  crave  leave 
to  tell  him,  he  is  mistaken ;  Religious  allegories  (the  only 
allegories  in  question)  being  no  other  than  a  species  of 
secomlartf  senses.  This  may  be  news  to  our  Critic, 
though  he  has  written  and  printed  so  much  about  alle- 
gories, that  is,  about  secondary  senses ;  as  Monsieur 
Jordan  was  surprised  to  find  he  had  talked  prose  all  his 
lifetime,  without  knowing  it. 

P.  77.  [CC].  Dr.  Stebbing,  of  this  SOME  (by  one  of 
his  arts  of  controversy)  has  made  all.  And  charges 
me  *  w  ith  giving  this  as  the  character  of  double  prophecies 
in  general,  that  without  Miracles  in  their  conformation 
they  could  hardly  have  the  sense  contended  for  well 
ascertained.  On  the  contrary,  he  assures  his  reader  that 
no  Prophecy  can  have  its  sense  supported  by  Miracles. — 
That  part  which  relates  to  the  IVIorality  of  the  Doctors 
conduct  in  this  matter,  I  shall  leave  to  himself :  with  his 
Logic  I  have  something  more  to  say.  The  Miracles^ 
which  the  Reader  plainly  sees  I  meant,  were  those 
worked  by  Jesus ;  and  the  Prophecies,  some  of  those 
which  Jesus  quoted,  as  relating  to  himself.  But  the 
Doctor  tells  us,  "  That  Miracles  are  not  to  be  taken  for 
*'  granted  in  our  disputes  w  ith  Unbelievers."  In  some 
of  our  disputes  w  ith  Unbelievers,  they  arc  not  to  be  taken 
for  granted  ;  in  some  they  are.  Vv  hen  the  dispute  is, 
whether  the  truth  of  Jesus'  Jlission  appear  from  IMiracles, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  take  Miracles  for  granted  :  but 
when  the  dispute  is,  whether  the  truth  of  his  Mesiiah- 
character  appear  from  Prophecies,  there  is  no  absurdity 
in  taking  his  Miracles  for  granted ;  because  an  unbeliever 
may  deny  his  Messiah-character,  which  arises  from 
Prophecies,  and  yet  acknowledge  this  .Mission  which  is 
proved  by  Miracles ;  but  he  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  his 
*  See  Hist,  of  Abr.  pp.  61,  62,  63,  &c. 

mission, 
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mission,  which  is  proved  by  Miracles,  and  yet  acknow- 
ledge his  IMiracles.    But  more  than  this — An  Unbehever 
not  only  may  allow  us  to  suppose  the  truth  of  IMiracles 
when  the  question  is  about  the  proof  of  the  Messiah-cha- 
racter from  Prophecies ;  but  the  Unbeliever,  with  whom 
I  had  here  to  do,  ]\Ir.  Collins,  does  actually  allow  us,  in 
our  dispute  with  him,  to  suppose  the  truth  of  Miracles : 
For  thus  he  argues,  "  Jesus,  you  say,  has  proved  his 
Mission  by  Miracles.  In  good  time.   But  he  had  another 
Character  to  support,  that  of  a  promised  Alessiah,  for 
which  he  appeals  to  the  Prophecies  :  Now,  ist,  these 
Prophecies  relate  not  to  him,  but  to  another.  And 
2dly,  IMiracles  never  can  make  that  relate  to  him  which 
relate  to  another."    In  answer  to  this,  I  proposed  to 
shew,  that  the  first  proposition  was  absolutely  false,  and 
that  the  second  very  much  Avanted  to  be  qualified.  In 
the  course  of  this  dispute,  I  had  occasion  to  urge  the 
evidence  of  IMiracles ;  and  IMr.  Collins,  while  denying 
the  Alessiah- character,  had  permitted  me  to  suppose 
their  truth.    Unluckily,  the  Doctor,  who  saw  nothing 
of  all  this,  takes  w  hat  Logicians  call  tiie  pcint  assumed, 
and  the  point  to  be  proceed,  for  one  and  the  same  thing. 
That  Jesus  was  a  divine  Messenger,  and  worked  Mira- 
cles, is  the  point  assumed  by  me ;  and  ]Mr.  Collins,  over- 
confident of  his  cause,  permitted  me  to  assume  it.  That 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah  foretold,  is  the  point  to  be  proved ; 
and  I  did  not  expect  that  any  other  than  a  follower  of 
Mr.  Collins  vvould  deny  I  had  proved  it.    But  I  will  be 
fair  even  with  so  unfair  kn  Adversary  as  Dr.  Stebbing, 
and  urge  his  cause  with  an  advantage  with  which  I  will 
suppose  he  would  have  urged  it  himself  had  he  known 
how.    It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  be  strictly  logical 
to  employ  tliis  topic  (which  Mr.  Collins  allows  us  to 
assume)  of  Jesus's  divine  Mission,  in  order  to  prove  his 
Messiahship  ?  Now  all  that  can  be  here  objected  is,  that 
we  assume  one  Character,  in  order  to  prove  another,  in 
the  same  divine  Person.    And  what  is  there  illogical 

in 
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in  this  ?  Who  ever  objected  to  the  force  of  that  reasoning 
against  Lord  Bolingbroke,  m  hich  from  the  Attributes  of 
God's  power  and  wmlom  which  his  Lordship  allowed  the 
•Author  of  the  View  of  his  FhilosopJtxj  to  assume,  inferred 
and  proved  GoA\  justice  and  goodness^  which  his  Lord- 
ship denied  ? 

But  to  satisfy,  not  the  Doctor,  but  any  more  reasonable 
man,  I  will  suppose,  it  may  be  asked,  "  Of  what  use  are 
Prophecies  thus  circumstanced,  that  is  to  say,  such  as 
require  the  evidence  of  Miracles  to  ascertain  their  sense?" 
I  reply,  of  very  important  use ;  as  they  open  and  reveal 
more  clearly  the  mutual  dependency  and  connexion  of 
the  two  Dispensations  on  one  another,  in  many  particulars 
which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  our  notice :  And, 
by  this  means,  strengthen  several  additional  proofs  of  the 
MessiahsJiip  of  Jesus,  on  which  the  Gospel  doctrine  of 
Redemption  depends.  But  was  there  no  more  in  it  than 
this,  The  rescuing  some  prophecies  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament  as  relating  to  Jesus,  out  of  the  hands  of 
Unbelievers,  who  have  taken  an  occasion,  from  their 
generality  or  obscurity,  to  persuade  the  people  that  they 
relate  entirely  to  another  matter ;  this,  I  say,  would  be 
n®  less  than  clearing  the  truth  of  the  JMessiahship  from 
inextricable  difficulties. — I  will  now  take  a  final  leave 
of  this  Answerer  hy  profession ;  an  Answerer  of  such 
eminence,  that  he  may  indeed  be  called, 

Knight  of  the  Shire,  who  represents  them  all. 
But  as  he  displays  at  parting  all  the  effrontery  of  his 
miserable  trade,  I  will  just  stop  to  new-burnish  his  com- 
plexion. 

I  had  called  my  Argument  a  Demonstration,  which 
one  would  tliink  no  one  who  could  distinguish  Morals 
ii-om  Physics  could  mistake,  or  would  venture  to  mis- 
represent. Yet  hear  Dr.  Stebbing  s  last  words, — "That 
"  Moses  was  the  Legislator  of  the  Jews,  and  that  the 

Jews  were  ignorant  of  a  Future  State;  these  facts 
"  must  be  known  by  history,  which  spoils  you  for  a 

"  Demonstrator 
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"  Demonstrator  at  once :  For  historical  evidence  goes 
"  no  further  than  probability ;  and  if  this  must  concur 
"  to  make  up  the  evidence,  it  cannot  be  a  Dcmoyistration  : 
"  For  Demonstration  cannot  stand  upon  probabiUty. 
"  The  evidence  may  be  good  and  sufficient,  but  Demon- 
"  stration  it  canuot  be  ;  which  is  alwaijs  fovnckd  upon 
"  self-eviJoit  truths,  and  is  carried  on  by  a  chain  or  series 
"  of  the  most  simple  ideas  hanging  upon  each  other  by 
"  a  necessary  connexion.'"  [Letter  to  the  Dean  of  Bristol, 
pp.  9,  10.]  And  was  it  for  this,  that  this  wonderful  man 
hath  written  half  a  score  Pamphlets  against  the  Divine 
legation,  that  he  could  not  tind  ia  it  the  same  sort  of 
Demonstration  which  he  hath  been  told  may  be  seen  in 
Euclid  ? 

P.  87.  [DD].  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the 
principle  here  inforced,  or  more  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
just  interpretation,  than  to  suppose,  that  the  Language 
of  the  Lau\  in  the  terms  altar,  sacrifice,  &:c.  is 
employed  to  convey  these  prophetic  intimations  of  the 
Gospel.  The  ancient  fathers  of  t!ie  Church  very  impro- 
vidently  continued  the  use  of  these  terms,  Avhen  speaking 
of  the  Christian  Rites :  For  though  they  used  them,  and 
professed  to  use  them  metaphorically,  yet  it  gave  counte- 
nance to  strange  extravagance  of  Scripture-interpretation 
amongst  th^  Romanists.  The  ingenious  Author  of  the 
Principes  de  la foi  Chretienne,  Tom.  i.  p.  273.  brings  this 
prophecy  of  IMalachi  for  a  proof  of  the  divine  institution 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

J*.  96.  [EE].  It  is  wonderful  to  consider  how  little 
the  W riters,  on  either  side  the  question,  have  understood 
of  the  logical  propriety  and  moral  fitness  of  Types,  and 
secondary  senses  of  Prophecy. 

Dr.  Middleton  and  Dr.  Sykes,  who  agreed  with  Mr. 
Collins  in  laughing  at  these  modes  of  information,  agreed 
with  him  likewise,  in  laying  down  such  principles,  and 
inculcating  such  ideas  of  the  Mosaic  Religion,  as  most 

eftectually 


i 
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effectually  tended  to  evince  iJiis  logical  propriety  and 
moral jitmy.;. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bishop  Siierlock,  Dr.  Stcbbing, 
and  other  ad\ocates  for  Types  and  secondary  senses 
of  Prophecy,  lay  down  such  principles,  and  inculcate 
such  ideas  of  the  Mosaic  Religion,  as  would  totally 
supersede  the  use  of  these  modes  of  infomiation,  and 
consequently  destroy  both  their  logical  propriety  and 
moral fitness. — See  the  Free  and  candid  Ejcamination  of 
Bishop  SherlocFs  Principles,  &c.  chap.  ii. 

P.  103.  [FF].  M.  BouiLLER,  the  ingenious  Author 
of  the  Court  Exameu  dc  la  These  de  Mr.  L'Ahbe.  dt 
Prades,  et  Observations  sur  son  Apologic,  having 
charged  de  Prades  with  taking  his  idea  of  the  Mosaic 
Economy  from  this  Work,  A\'ithout  o\a  ning  it,  goes  on, 
in  his  own  May,  to  shew  that  the  Argument  of  tko 
Divine  Legation,  as  dcUvered  in  these  Volumes,  is 

CONCLUSIVE.  

 "La  Loi  Mosai'que,  coiisideree  comme  fonde- 

ment  d'un  etablissemcnt  national  ct  temporel,  n'avoit 
que  des  promesses  et  des  menaces,  ne  proposoit  que  des 
peines  des  rccom[)enses  temporclles  :  aulieu  qu  a  con- 
siderer  Ics  grandes  vues  de  cet  etahluisement,  par  rapport 
^  fEglise  meme,  la  Loi  etoit  une  espece  do  tableau 
einbl^natique,  qui  sous  Tenveloppe  des  objets  charnels 
Jigufvit  ics  spiritiiels;  ensorte  que,  eo  raisonnant  selou 
les  principes  d'une  juste  analogic,  la  foi  des  I.^raelites 
eclaires  et  pieux,  trouvoit  dans  les  promesses  de  la  Eoi, 
qui  port oient  wiiqucment  sur  les  Mens presens,  un  nouv.cau 
garand  de  la  cei  titude  des  biens  avenir.  Mais  com  me 
on  doit  bien  se  souvenir,  que  dans  cette  Nation,  les 
Fideles  ne  faisoient  que  le  petit  nombiie,  ^argument 
de  Warburton,  tire  da  silence  de  la  Loi  sur  une 
economie  avenir,  en  favcur  de  la  divinite  de  cette  I^oi 
meme,  conserve  toute  sa  force ;  car  il  demeure  toujours 
vrai  qu'il  n'a  pas  fallu  moins  que  la  vertu  des  miracles 

et 
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et  Tefficace  d'une  impression  surnaturelle,  pour  faire 
ployer  le  gross  de  la  Nation,  c'est-a-dirc  les  Juifs  charnels, 
qui  ne  penetroient  point  ces  vues  Mysterieuses  sous  le 
joug  pesant  de  la  Dispensation  Mosaique."  [pp-94,  95.] 
And  again,  "  Ce  double  Caracterc  de  la  Dispensation 
Mosaique  met  sa  divinite  hors  d'atteinte  a  tous  les  traits 
les  plus  envenimes  du  Deisme  qui  Tattaquc  par  deux 
batteries  opposees.  Quoi?  disent  nos  Libertins,  une 
Religion  qui  promet  uniquement  les  biens  de  la  Terre, 
peut-elle  etre  digne  de  Dieu !  Et  lorsquc,  pour  leur 
repondre,  ayant  recours  au  sens  mystique,  on  dit  que  les 
promesses  Legales  qui,  prises  a  la  letire,  n'oifrent  quHin 
bonheur  temporel,  doivent  s'entendre  spirituellement ; 
ces  Messieurs  se  retournent  aussi-tot  avcc  une  merveil- 
leuse  adresse  pour  vous  demander  comment  un  Oracle, 
qui  trompe  les  hommes,  et  qui  n  a  point  d'accomplisse- 
ment  dans  le  sens  le  plus  clair,  le  plus  propre,  et  le  plus 
litteral  de  ce  qu'il  promet,  pent  etre  regarde  comme  un 
Oracle  divin  ?  Question,  qui  dans  rhypothese  commune, 
me  paroit  plus  difficile  a  r^soudre  d'une  facon  satisfaisante. 
Mais  I'une  et  I'autre  objection  tombe,  d^s  qu'on  envisage 
Tancienne  economic  telle  qu  elle  est ;  c*est-a-dire,  tout  a 
la  fois  comme  Alliance  nationale  et  comme  economic 
religieuse.  En  qualite  d'AUiance  nationale,  ses  pro- 
messes  sont  toutes  Charnelles,  et  s'accomplissent  a  la 
terre  a  I'egard  des  Juij's.  IVIais  en  qualite  d  economic 
religieuse,  essentkllement  liee  au  plan  rEva?)gik,  elic 
est  pour  \esFideles,  la  figure  et  le  gage  des  biens  spirituels. 
Doublement  digne  du  Dieu  de  verite,  et  par  taccompUsse- 
mmt  litteral  de  ses  promesses,  et  par  leur  usage  typique, 
la  reunion  de  ces  deux  raj)ports  y  annoncc  Touvragc  dc 
son  infinie  sagesse."  [Addition  a  T Article  iv.  p.  104.] 

Thus  far  this  ingenious  Writer.  But  now  a  difficulty 
Tvill  occur.  He  owns  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
hath  made  out  his  point,  that  the  Law  of  Moses  is  from 
God  :  He  contends  that  the  Author's  system  is  the  only 
^ne  that  can  support  tliis  Revelation  against  the  ob- 
jections 
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jections  of  Deists  and  Libertines  :  Yet  when  he  has  done 
this,  he  has  thought  fit  to  call  this  very  system,  a  Para- 
dox ;  though  it  goes  upon  his  own  princi[)le,  That  the 
J'fosaic  JDispcnsation  had  a  double  character  ;  that  it  was 
a  national  AlUxmce,  and  tim  at  the  same  time  esserUialli/ 
united  to  the  Gospel  plan;  that  this  double  Character, 
though  not  apprehended  by  the  body  of  tlieJeivish  People, 
yet  was  xcell  understood  by  those  peculiarly  J'avoured  of 
God,  their  Prophets,  and  Leaders.    This  censure,  if  it 
be  intended  for  one,  I  say,  appears  to  me  a  little  myste- 
rious.   However,  the  learned  Winter's  words  are  these — 
*'  Quand  J/r.  de  Prades  a  dit  que  roeconomie  JMosai'que 
n'etoit  fondee  que  sur  les  peines  et  les  recompenses 
tcmporelles,  etqu'il  a  soutenu  que  cela  mi-tnc  fournit  una 
bonne  preuve  de  la  divinite  de  cette  ceconomic,  il  n"a 
fait  autre  chose  que  suivre  la  trace  du  savant  JTarburton, 
qui  avan^a  ce  paradoxe,  il  y  a  deja  quelques  annees, 
dans  son  fameux  Ouvrao;e  de  la  Divine  Lemtion  de. 
Moise,  et  em  ploy  a  tour  a  tour  pour  le  dcfendre,  le  rai- 
sonncment  et  I'erudition.    Notre  Eachelier,  aussi-bien 
que  M.  Ilookc,  qu  il  cite  pour  son  garand,  auroient  biea 
du  faire  honneur  a  Fillustre  Docteur  Anglois,  d  une 
pensee  que  personne  ne  doutera  qu'ils  n'ayent  puisee 
chcz  lui."  [p.  88.]    Now,  I  have  so  good  opinion  of  this 
learned  Writer's  candour  as  to  believe  that  cither  he  used 
the  word  parado.v  in  an  indirFerent  sense,  or  that  he  was 
misled  in  his  Judgu:ient  of  the  l)ivi)ie  Legation  by 
M\\  de  Prades  and  JNlr,  Ilooke :   "Who  although  they 
borrowed  what  they  have  delivered  concerniisg  tiie  nature 
of  the  Mosaic  Economy  from  that  book,  v>'hich  they  did 
not  think  fit  to  confess,  yet  it  is  as  certain  that  what  they 
borrowed  they  either  did  not  understand,  or  at  least  have 
misrepresented.    The  learned  Sorbonist  ha^  since  pub- 
lished his  Course  of  Theology,  intitled  Religionis  natiiralis 
et  revelatcc  Principia.    In  which,  though  he  has  con- 
sulted his  ease  and  perhaps  his  reputation,  in  transcribing 
the  reasonings  of  the  Divine  Legation  on  various  points 
Vol.  \'L  P  of 
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of  Theology,  and  generally  -without  reference  to  thd 
Kook  or  the  Author  ;  yet  his  affairs  mth  his  Body  have 
taua;ht  hitn  caution,  and  obliged  him  to  declare  against 
tlie  Propositi  ox,  in  support  of  n  hich,  these  reasonhigs- 
^ve^e  employed  by  Cheir  original  Author.    For  when  he^ 
comes  to  the  question  concerning  ihc  sanction  of'  the. 
-Jcii'ish  Lau\  he  introduces  it  in  the  following  manner — - 
Qua?stioncm  inchoamus  difficilem,  in  qua  explicanda 
adiiibenda  est  sumnia  vcrborum  proprietas,  ne  Pelagianis' 
ex  una  parte  non  satis  foedus  Mosaicum  fc  Evangelicufti) 
discriminantibus,  autcontrariis  recentioruim  quorum-' 
BA  iM  erroribus  favere  videamur.    And  so,  fortifies  liim- 
self  with  Suarez  and  St.  Thomas.    The  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  two  large  Chapters  in  his  second  Volume" 
(the  -first,  To  prove  that  a  future  state  was  always  a 
popular  doctrine  amongst  the  Jews  ;  and  the  second^ 
That  tempera!  rewards  and  pmiishments  were  really  aneD 
equally  distributed  amongst  them  under  the  Theocracy^ 
just  serve  to  confute  one  another :  Or  more  properly, 
the  second  Chapter,  by  aid  of  the  Arguments  t^lken  fronn 
the  Divine  Legation^  eftectually  overturns  ail  that  he  has^ 
advanced  in  the  first. — See  M.  fl'ooke's  second  volume' 
of  his  Course,  intitled,  Religionis  mUuralis  et  rfcdat^ 
Principid,  fj'om  pp.  20.8  to  236.    For  tlic  rest,  this  jus- 
tice is  due  to  the  learned  and  ingcnior.s  ^?ritcr,  that  theser 
Principles  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion  compose  the-- 
best  reasoned  "W  ork  in  defence  of  Revelation  Avhich  wef 
have  yet  seen  come  from  that  quarter. 
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INTRODUCTION* 

TO  THE 

NINTH  BOOK 

OF 

THE  DIVINE  LEGATION  OF  MOSES. 


TRUTH,  the  great  Object  of  all  honest  as  \\c\\  as 
rational  Inquiries,  had  been  long  sought  for  in  vain; 
nhen,  the  Search  now  become  desperate,  after  the  fruit- 
Jess  toil  of  the  best  qualified  Sages,  and  of  the  most  im- 
j)roved  times.  She  suddenly  appeared  in  Person  to  put 
these  benighted  Wanderers  in  their  V/ay.  I  am  the 
Tiunii,  says  the  Saviour  of  the  ^Vol■!d.  This  was  his 
I\Ioral  Nature;  of  more  concern  for  us  to  know,  than 
liis  Physical ;  and,  on  tliat  account,  explained  more  at 
large  in  his  elcrnal  Go.spel. 

This  last  book,  therefore,  being  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  tj'ue  NATURE  and  genius  of  thj:  Christian 
JIei.ioion  ;  I  shall, 

1 .  First  of  all,  previoudy  examine  those  sceptical  Ob- 
jections, which  in  the  long  absence  of  Truth,  the  ^V'orld 
iiad  begun  to  entertain  of  her  very  Peing  and  existence; 
or  at  least  of  our  capacity  to  discover,  and  get  hold  of 
Jier.   And  these  being  removed, 

2.  I  shall,  in  the  second  place,  lay  down,  under  w  hat 
laws,  and  witli  what  disposition  of  mind,  1  have  ventured 
to  use  the  aids  of  reason  to  explain  the  truths  of 
Uf.vei.ation. 

3.  And,  lastly,  I  shall  attanpi  to  remove  the  Preju- 
dices which  may  arise  against  any  new  discoveries  in 
support  of  Revelation,  which  the  method  here  civ- 

*  ,See  Scrmnn,  conrcrning  The  Nature  and  Cvndition  of  Truth  ; 
Scnn.  I.        IX.  of  this  Edit. 

ployed 
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ployed  to  analyse  that  capital  tinith  of  all,  the  Faith, 
may  possibly  enable  us  to  make. 

I. 

That  ancient  Remedy  against  Error,  a  PyrrhoniaUf  or, 
if  you  like  it  better,  an  Academic  Scepticis.ai,  only 
added  one  more  disorder  the  human  ]Mind  :  but  being 
the  last  of  its  misbeg{)iten  issue,  it  became  as  is  usual, 
the  favourite  of  its  Parent. 

Our  blessed  Master  himself  "vvas  the  first  to  en- 
counter its  attacks,  and  the  insolence  of  that  School  has 
kept  the  Church  in  breath  ever  since. 

When  Jesus  was  carried  before  Pilate  as  a  Criminal  of 
State,  for  calling  himself  King  of  the  Jexvs,  lie  tried  to 
shorten  the  intended  process  by  pleading  that  his  Kingdom 
xcas  not  of  this  World.  But  Pilate,  alarmed  at  the 
names  of  king  and  kingdom,  asked,  Art  thou  a  King 
then  ?  The  other  replied, — For  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
JForld,  thai  I  should  bear  JFitness  unto  the  Truth. 
Pilate  saith  unto  him,  WHAT  is  Truth?  And  when  lie 
had  said  this,  he  zvcnt  out  again*.  For  when  he  found 
that  the  Kingdom  claimed  by  the  supposed  Criminal,  was 
a  Kingdom  merely  Spiritual,  or,  in  the  Roman  Clovernor's 
conceit,  a  Kingdom  only  in  idea,  he  considered  the  claim 
as  no  proper  subject  of  the  civil  tribunal.  So  far  he 
acted  well,  and  suitably  to  his  public  Character.  But 
■when  he  discovered  his  iudiflerence  to,  or  rather  con- 
tempt of,  Truth,  when  offered  to  be  laid  before  him  as 
a  private  Man,  by  one  w  ho,  he  knew,  had  the  repute  of 
exercising  every  superior  Power  proper  to  enforce  it,  he 
appears,  to  me,  in  a  light  much  less  excusable. 

The  negligent  air  of  his  insulting  question  will  liardly 
admit  of  an  Apology. — "  You  tell  me  (says  he)  of 
*'  Truth,  a  word  in  the  mouth  of  every  Leader  and 
"  Follower  of  a  Sect  ;  who  all  agree  (though  in  nothing 
"  else)  to  give  tliat  name  to  their  own  Opinions :  While 
"  '1  nuTii,  if,  indeed,  we  allow  of  its.  existence,  still  • 
"  wanders  at  large,  and  in  disguise.    Nor  does  the  De- 

tcction  seem  worth  the  Pains  of  the  Search,  since 
"  those  things  which  Nature  intended  for  general  use 
"  she  made  plain  and  obvious,  and  within  the  reach  of 
"  all  men." 

*  John  xviii.  38. 

Sentiments 
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Sentiments  like  these  bespoke  the  Ruler  of  an  Asialic 
province,  who  had  heard  so  much  of  Truth  iii  tiio 
Schools  01  Philosophy ;  and  had  iieard  of  it  to  so  little 
purpose.  This  corrupt  Crovernor,  therefore,  finding  a 
Jewish  Szge  tsilk  beariug- Witness  to  the  Truth,  {the 
^ftccted  office  of  the  Grecian  Sophists),  vvas  ready  to 
conclude  that  Jesus  was  one  of  their  mimic  Followers. 
Fbr  it  was  itow  become  fashionable  amongst  the  learned 
Jlabbins  to  inlist  themselves  into  one  or  other  of  those 
<;elebrated  Schools.  Thus  the  famous  Philo  vvas  an  out- 
rageous Pa.ATONisT :  And  Jesus  calling  himself  a 
Xing,  together  with  the  known  Purity  and  Severity  of  his 
Morals,  pi'obably  made  Pilate  consider  him  as  one  of  the 
Stoical  u-ise  men,  uho  alone  was  free,  and  happy,  and 
a  King. 

"  Liber,  iionoratus,  pulcher,  Rex  denique  Regum." 

Now,  as  on  the  one  band,  the  Character  of  the  Greek 
Philosophy,  which  M  as  of  an  al)stract  nature,  and  seques- 
tered from  civil  business,  made  Pilate  conclude,  that  tiiese 
Claims  of  Jesus  liad  nothing  in  them  dangerous  or  alarm- 
ing ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  its  endless  disputes  and 
<juarrfcis  about  Truth,  and  which  of  the  Sects  had  her 
in  keeping,  made  Men  of  the  World,  and  especially  those 
in  public  Stations,  whose  practice  dechnod  the  test  of  any 
inoi'al  System  whatsoever,  willing  to  be  jjersuaded,  and 
ready  to  conclude,  that  this  boiisted  Truth,  which  pre- 
tended to  be  the  sfjle  Directress  ui'  humaa  conduct,  was 
indeed  no  better  than  a  shifting  and  fantastic  \''ision. 

This,  I  presume,  was  the  light  in  which  Pilate  consi- 
dered the  Saviour  qf  the  World.  Had  he  sus- 
pected Jesus  of  being  tliG  Founder  of  a  public  and  a 
poj)ular  Religion,  w  hich  ainied  to  be  erected  on  the  ruins 
•of  the  establisihed  Worsliip,  the  jealousies  of  the  Komaa 
Court,  since  the  Io?5  of  public  liberty,  had,  doubtless, 
luade  this  servije  J^Iioister  of  Power  very  attentive,  and 
even  otficipus,  to  suppress  it  in  its  birth. 

Put  if  the  ill  .usage  of  -JjiUTii  by  tlie  Philosophers 
could  so  disgust  the  Politician  {if  old,  as  ti  indispose 
him  to  an  acquaintance  of  this  ini[)ortance,  v\  jiat  must 
•JVC  think  will  l)c  Uer  rec(!j>tion  amongst  modern  States- 
men, whose  views  are  neither  more  pure  nor  more  genc- 
jous  ;  and  whose  penetration,  perhaps,  does  not.gonuich 

p  4  beyond 
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beyond  the  busy  n)en  of  Antiquity;  when  they  see  her  so 
fi'ecly  handled  by  those,  amongst  us,  who  call  themselves 
her  IMinister^,  and  profess  to  consecrate  her  to  the  Service 
of  Religion  ?  Amongst  such,  I  mean  of  the  active  no  less 
than  of  the  idle  part  of  the  fashionable  W^orld,  Pilate  s 
scornful  question  is  become  proverbial,  when  they  would 
insinuate,  tliat  Truth,  like  llrficc,  is  nothing  but  a 
ncnm'. 

"What  is  this  Truth,  say  they,  of  wliich  the  world  has 
heard  so  much,  and  has  received  so  little  satisfaction?  But 
above  all,  what  is  that  Gospel  truth,  the  pretended 
Guide  of  life,  wliich  its  Ministers  are  wont  so  much  to 
discredit  in  their  very  attempts  to  recommend  ?  For  while 
objections  to  Religion  lie  level  to  the  capacities  of  the 
Vulgar,  the  solniiuii  of  them  requires  the  utmost  stretch 
of  parts  and  learning  in  the  Teacher  to  excogitate,  and 
equal  application  and  attention  in  the  Learner  to  com- 
prehend. From  which  (say  they)  we  are  naturally  led 
to  conclude,  that  the  Gospel  doctrines  are  no  Truths,  or 
at  k\i-t.  Truths  of  no  general  concern;  since  they  are 
neither  uniformly  held  by  those  who  are  employed  to 
teach  them,  nor  subject  to  the  examiualion  of  such  as  are 
enjoined  to  receive  them. 

Souioihing  like  this,  I  apprehend,  may  be  the  way  of 
thinking  and  talking  too,  amongst  those  who  have  more 
decently  discarded  all  care  and  concern  about  the 
Things  of  Religion. 

And  as  our  acquired  passions  and  appetites  have  con- 
curred with  the  constitutional  weakness  of  our  nature  to 
form  these  conclusions  against  Truth,  and  especially 
against  that  best  part  of  it,  religious  Truth,  Charity 
seems  to  call  upon  us  to  detect  and  lay  open  the  gene- 
ral causes  which  liave  given  birth  to  Men  s  prejudices 
against  it. 

I.  And  first  with  regard  to  Truth  in  general; — of 
the  various  iiindranccs  to  its  discovery,  and  of  Men's 
backwardness  to  acquiesce  in  it,  when  luckily  found. 

Tlie  first  and  surest  Means  of  acquiring  the  good  we 
seek,  is  our  love  and  affection  for  the  object.  This 
quickens  our  industry,  and  sharpens  our  attention.  On 
this  account  the  j.ovk  of  truth  hath  aluays  been  re- 
commended bv  tl'.c  jMtisters  of  Wisdom  as  the  best  means 

of 
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of  succeeding  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Hai  dly  any  one  sus- 
pects that  he  wants  thw  Love  :  yet  there  are  fevi'  whoiri 
theiv  contidence  does  not  deceive.  We  mistake  the  love 
of  our  Ophtions  tor  the  love  of  Truth  ;  because  we  su[)- 
pose  our  own  Opinions,  trut :  Yet,  for  the  most  part, 
we  received  them  upon  trust ;  and  consequently,  they  are 
much  niore  likely  to  be  false  :  So  that  our  atfection!? 
beiiig  now  misplaced,  tliey  are  a  greater  hindrance  in  the 
pursuit  of  Truth,  than  if  we  tiad  no  affections  at  all 
concerning  it. 

IIow  then  shall  we  know  wl:icn  we  have  this  love?  for 
still  it  is  necessary  we  should  have  it,  if  we  would  search 
after  TuuTtf  to  any  good  purpose.  It  is  ditFicult  to  de- 
scribe what  every  man  must  feel  for  himself;  and  3'ct  it 
is  as  dangerous  to  trust  our  own  feelings,  when  the  Object 
is  so  easily  mistaken.  However,  when  we  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  Truth  as  of  a  Stranger  ;  and  not  in  search  of 
Arguments  to  support  our  Acquaintance  with  precon- 
ceived Opinions :  Vv'iien  we  possess  ourselves  in  a  per- 
fect indifference  for  every  thing  but  Jaiown  and  v.  ell-at- 
tested  Truth  ;  regardless  of  the  place  from  w  hence  it 
comes,  or  of  that  to  which  it  seems'  to  be  going  :  \\\\e  1 
the  idind,  I  say,  is  in  this  State,  no  one,  1  think,  can 
fairly  suspect  the  reality  of  its  attachment. 

1.  But  our  APPETITES  rarely  sufiL'r  us  to  observe  t!i)<^ 
strict  and  rigid  conduct.  Vv'e  seek  the  gratificaiion  of 
our  ljuniour  even  in  the  Laws  which  should  correct  it.^ 
Hence  so  many  various  Systems  of  Morality  to  suit 
every  man  s  bent  of  Mind  and  frame  of  Constitulion. 
The  Indolent,  the  Active,  the  Sanguine,  the  Elegmatic, 
and  the  Saturnine,  h.ave  all  their  correspondent  Theories. 
And  from  thenceforth,  the  concern  of  each  is  not  the  trial, 
bMt  the  support  of  his  Opinions  ;  which  can  be  noother- 
wise  provided  for  than  by  keeping  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  them  aluays  in  view,  and  by  contriving  to  have 
those  of  a  less  benign  aspect  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

2.  Prejudices  mislead  the  Enquirer  no  less  than  his 
passions.  He  venerates  the  notions  he  received  from  his 
Forefathers  :  He  rests  in  them  on  tiie  auUiority  of  those 
whose  judgment  he  esteems;  gr,  at  least,  wishes  well  to 
flienj  for  the  sake  of  the  honours  or  profits  he  sees  attaclicd. 
to  the  profession  of  them.  Nav,  he  can  persuade  him- 
self 
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self  to  patronize  what  he  hath  once  chosen,  for  reason^ 
with  \\  hich  Trui  h  has  no  manner  of  concern.  He  likes 
them  because  they  are  okl ;  because  they  are  new ;  for 
being  pla'm  and  simple  ;  for  being  sublime  and  mysterioiu<i ; 
for  being  followed  by  the  Fe%v ;  for  being  followed  by 
the  Many :  in  a  word,  on  a  thousand  other  account^ 
Still  more  remote  from  the  conclusions  of  common  sense. 

But  then,  bad  as  this  is,  since  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
apparent,  that  'the  impediments  in  pursuit  of  Truth  are 
not  essential,  but  only  accidcJiial  to  the  Inquiry,  we  may 
well  account  for  our  mistakes  in  setting  out ;  for  the  slow- 
ness of  our  progress ;  and  the  rubs  and  oppositions  we 
meet  in  our  passage,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
sceptical  conclusions  in  favour  of  the  ancomprehensibk; 
fiature  of  Truth,  or  the  inaccessible  sitiiaiion  in  whicli 
the  Author  of  all  things  hath  been  pleased  to  place  her. 
For,  is  it  any  reason,  that  because  sonie  Truths  arc  so 
deep  that  our  haste  and  impatience  will  not  allow  us 
time  to  sound  them  ;  others  so  disguised  that  our  dissipa- 
tion will  not  enable  us  to  uninask  their  pretences  ;  and 
others  again,  so  unfriendly  to  our  |)rejudiccs  as  to  indis- 
pose us  to  examine  them  :  Tliat,  because  souje  errors 
wear  so, plausible  a  face  as  to  look  like  Truth  ;  others, 
so  commodious  an  appearance  as  to  be  readily  received 
for  Truth  ;  and  others  again,  .so  fashionable  as  to  claim 
all  the  privileges  due  to  Truth  ;  is,  I  say,  all,  or  any 
thing  of  this,  a  reason  for  sober  men  to  conclude,  that 
either  there  is  no  diflerence  between  Truth  and  Falsehood ; 
or  that  the  differenced  so  insensible  that  it  will  not  serve 
us  for  a  distinction  ?  Our  Senses,  in  many  cases ;  our 
Reason,  in  more  ;  and  our  very  Hearts  in  almost  all,  will 
tell  us  the  contrary. 

II.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  Ret.icious  TiiuTji. — 
1.  Mistaken  constancy,  or  mo)-c  tenacious  Zf,ai,  make 
some  men  prejudiced  in  favour  of  (ess  allaiced  Opinions  : 
and  the  obliquer  alfectious  of  avarice  or  .ambition  make 
others  declare  for  such  as  are  established.  OpposiTioisr 
likewise  will  too  much  dispose  Both,  to  support  what  they 
may  even  suspect  to  be  false,  and  to,  secrete  what  they 
know  to  be  true.  This  chaws  them  .still  further  from 
the  road  of  Truth  ;  while  all  they  seek  is  to  be  at  dis- 
tance from  one  another'.s  Partiqs  and  Opinions. 

2.  Inveterate 
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9.  Inveterate  errors,  long  since  s-anctified  1)y  Time 
and  Authority,  concerainir  the  nature  and  cnJ  of  Scair- 
Tuiu:,  are  another  occasion  of  the  disj^races  to  which 
Jlevclation  is  become  subject. 

Gods  writtetv  wokd  is  so  couimonly  auA  so  justly 
lionoured  with  the  name  of  the  tuuth  ;  and  hoiy  U'rit 
in  general  so  frequently  recommended  for  itsviituein 
leading  iis  into  all  Trulli,  that  simple,  well-mcaring  men 
■have  been  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  Treasury  of  Science ;  ond 
to  apply  to  it  for  all  t!ie  principles  of  human  kHowledge. 
How  wretchedly,  for  instance,  hath  the  Mosaic  account 
,of  the  Creation  been  dishonoured,  by  the  wild  and  fan- 
<;iful  expositions  of  men  besotted  by  this  or  that  Sect  of 
head>en  Philosophy,  or  of  Christian  AIysticisji-;! 
Platonists,  Materialists,  Cartesians,  ChimistB,  Cabaiists, 
and  all  tiie  impure  Fry  of  Physical,  Philological,  and 
Spiritual  Enthusiasts,  have  found  e,;ch  his  own  whimsies 
jt'ealized  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the  Look  of 
Genesis. 

Again,  how  impiously  have  the  Jewish  Law  and  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  been  abused  by  Slaves  and  Syco- 
phants, to  find,  in  one,  the  divin'e  right  of  Kings  ; 
and,  in  the  other,  the  SciPiiEME  dominion  of  the 
•Church. 

lJut  amidst  all  this  foUv  and  mischief,  arisin*^  from  a 
perversion  oftheBir>LE,  to  support  human  Sy, 5 terns  of 
Philosophy  and  Politics,  had  men  only  reflected,  that 
though  the  Bible  tells  us,  it  was  written  to  make  men 
wise — itaddeth — unto  salvation  *,  they  w  ould  have  sought 
for  the  Principles  oi  natural  civil  knowledge  amongst 
their  . proper  Professors  ;  and  have  studied  Scripture  only 
to  investigate  that  Wisdom  ichich  is  j ram  above,  and  is 
Jirst  PURE,  then  peaceable f.  A  wisdom  winch,  at 
the  same,  time  that  it  rcciifies  the  understanding,  purifies 
the  heart  ;  and  so  removes  all  ground  of  contention  raised 
by  a  perplexed  head  or  a  heated  temper. 

The  first  Propagators  of  our  holy  Faith,  under  the 
.hnmediate  Commission  of  dieir  Master,  were,  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  parts  of  their  conduct,  truly  admirable.  What 
they  chiefly  proposed  to  the  .People  at  large,  was  tiie 
B£LiEF  of  a  few  clear  and  simple  propositions,  as  iicces- 
*  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  |  James  iii.  17. 

sary 
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mr'y  to  Salvation :  When  they  addressed  themselves  to 
those  chosen  Particulars,  \vho  were  fitly  qualified  and 
rightly  disposed,  they  as  v^'armly  recommend  exami- 
nation : — to  Search  the  Scriptures*,  and  to  try  all 
things. 

Yet  the  only  use  a  late  Writer  f  could  find  in  so  sage 
and  generous  a  conduct,  was  to  abuse  it,  in  a  profane 
piece  of  drollery,  under  the  form  of  a  serious  question, 
iFhether  Christianity  was  founded  in  Argument  or  in 
Faith  F  which,  hoAvever  designed  for  Wit,  was  just  as 
w  ise  as,  JVhctJicr  St.  Paul's  Clock  was  constructed  on 
MECHANISM  or  On  iNioTioN  ?  Since,  if  the  Clock  was 
seen  to  have  motion,  we  could  not  but  conclude  that  the 
motion  arose  from  mechanism.  So,  if  the  vital  principle 
of  Christianity  be  Faith,  it  can  be  no  other  than  such 
a  Faith  as  stands  uj)on  Reason,  and  is  supported  by 
Argument.  A  wild  Indian,  perhaps,  might  fancy  that 
iSt.  Paul's  Clock  was  animated,  and  put  in  motion  by  a 
Spirit :  And  an  Enthusiast,  still  wilder  than  the  Savage, 
may  say  that  Faith  is  but  the  Seal  of  a  supernatural  im- 
pression. Yet  surely,  none  but  a  Pool  of  the  old  stamp, 
ox  a  Fanatic  of  the  new,  would  be  willing  to  discard 
Reason,  in  pursuit  of  his  happiness,  when  he  has 

already  found  it  so  useful  in  procuring  his  present. '  Yo\- 
both  present  and  future  Good  are,  alike,  acquired  by  the 
proper  adaption  of  9 n cans  to  ends.  An  operation  which, 
all  uiust  confess,  the  Aid  of  Reason  only  can  effectually 
perform.  Nor  hath  this  faithful  Guide  of  life  ever  afforded 
cause  of  complaint  or  jealousy.  AVhen  men,  who  profess 
to  be  under  Her  guidance,  find  themselves  bewildered, 
they  should  suspect,  not  Her,  but  themselves.  And,  on 
a  fair  examination,  I  suppose,  they  will  always  find,  that 
they  have  been  directing  Reason  when  they  should  ha\'e 
been  directed  by  Her.  Pjut  the  wayward  Affections 
•which  occasion  her  discredit,  go  on  in  their  illusions  to 
excite  our  distrust 

IL 

Thus  much  for  Scepticism,  that  bane  of  human 
Science,  Avliich,  AA  hile  it  boasts  to  be  the  neiives  of  the 
iiiNo;}:,  deprives  it  of  all  its  force  and  vigour.    I  now 
*  John  V.  3p.   .  t  Dodwell. 

I   x^'i^oi  rauTcc  Tuv  (przvav.    Epicliurmus.  - 

proceed 
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proceed  to  consider  the  temper  and  dis])osition  neccssar)' 
to  be  acquired  by  us,  before  wc  can  saicly  and  profitably 
employ  the  aids  of  Heasox  to  explain  tlie  tuuths  ok 
Revelation. 

The  greatest  impediment  to  Mens  advancement  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christiajj 
Religion,  hath  ever  been  their  adopting  or  espousing 
some  favourite  Hypothesis,  whereon  to  erect  the  Gos- 
pel System.  For  every  dispensation  of  true  Religion, 
consisting  of  means  and  end,  the  well-adapting  these  to 
each  other,  produceth  what  we  call  a  System. 

Now  this  may  be  built  either  on  an  hypothesis, 
which  is  a  supposed  truth,  or  on  a  fact,  which  is  a  real 
one.  And  the  Systems  of  Theology  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  unwarily  framed  on  tiie  former  model ;  which, 
as  we  say,  have  much  entangled  and  perplexed  our 
searches  after  Truth. 

Into  this  mistake  men  easily  fell  by  in  judiciously  apply- 
ing, to  the  System  of  Grace,  the  method  which  Pliiio- 
sophers  invented,  when  they  set  upon  eiplainiug  the 
System  of  Nature. 

They  did  not  consider  that  any  plausible  Hypothesis 
in  Physics  hath  its  use,  as  it  serves  to  shew  from  wijat 
Law^  the  natural  Phnsnomena  majj  arise.  Nor  is  it  des- 
titute of  more  particular  uses  ;  thus  the  Ptolemaic  Hypc- 
thesis  enables  Astronomers  to  predict  Eclipses  as  well  as 
the  Copernican  Theory. 

But  a  mere  Hypothesis,  to  explain  the  Dispensation  of 
Grace,  is  not  only  useless,  but  often,  liurtful. 

The  reason  is  apparent.  It  is  agreed  by  all  sober  and 
intelligent  Naturnlists,  that  Ciod  is  the  Author  of  the 
j\Iatcrial  System  :  But  it  is  the  great  question  in  debate 
between  Religionists  and  Unbelievers,  Whether  God  be 
indeed  the  Author  of  the  System  of  Grace. 

At  worst,  therefore,  a  false  \  hypothesis  in  Physics  only 
Jkeeps  hid,  or  leaves  unexplained,  the  chief  beauties  of 
the  Material.C reation  :  And  the  disgrace,  to  which  this 
method  is  sul)ject,  falls  only  upon  tiie  successless  In- 
quirer; because  every  such  false  or  fanciful  Hypothesis 
carries  along  with  it,  even  in  the  very  arguments  fur  its 
support,  the  Conviction  of  its  falsehood.  But  a  grounc- 
less  Hypothesis,  in  rdigiQus  matters,  by  afibrdinj  (and  it 

can 
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can  afFovd  fio  other)  an  unfavourable  representation  of  the 
moral  Attributes  of  God  (his  Gocdikss  and  his  Justice) 
becomes  a  fatal  discredit  to  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  but Jw.y^  to  observe,  that 
5uch  ia  the  fate  and  condition  of  sublunary  things,  that 
these  sometimes  exchange  their  proper  qualities,  and  pro- 
duce effects  not  correspondent  to  their  respective  natures. 

Thus  in  the  case  thus  considered,  we  have  shewn 
how  hannless  a  mere  hypothesis  in  Physics  generally  is,., 
and,  on  the  rontrar}-,  how  one  in  Religion  is  as  gei'ferally 
pernicious.  Yet  soinetimes  we  shall  f:nd  the  FJiysical 
Hypothesis  to  be  hurtful,  and  the  Religious  useful. 

The  Pto/e7iifiicSyi.tem,  by  destroying  all  that  simplicity 
of  motionio  be  expected  in  these  Works  of  God,  hath,  along 
with  its  civil  and  practical  use,  occasioned  a  speculative 
mischief;  and  inclined  men  to  Atheisni  j  as  appears  in 
the  case  of  Alphonsus,  who  impiously  boasted,  that,  had 
he  been  consulted  about  the  Solar  System,  lie  could  have 
advised  how  it  might  have  been  better  constrr.ctGd.  I 
call  it  an  impious  boast,  because  it  plainly  insinuated,  thafi 
he  (who  had  discovered  the  imperfections  of  the  Ptole- 
maic Construction,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  true)  ascribed 
the  w  hole  to  a  blind  and  unintelUgejit  Cause.  Again, 
the  Cartesian,  w  ith  his  Corpusculariim  Hypothesis,  at- 
tempts to  explain  ail  the  Pha^nomenaof  Nature  by  ?«i7if- 
tei^  and  motion  ;  requiring  only  that  God  should  at  first 
create  a  sufficient  quantity  of  each,  just  enough  to  set  him 
on  work,  and  then  pretends  to  do  the  business  without 
his  further  aid ;  that  is,  without  the  concourse  of  any 
VITAL  PRixciPLE  to  help  him  forward,  in  an  immaterial 
way ;  this  Ifj/potliesis,  1  say,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  so 
much  contributed  to  tree  Philosophy  irom  the  nonsense 
and  tyranny  of  the  Schools,  yet,  on  the  other,  produced 
(while  it  was  in  vogue)  many  rank  and  irreligious 
Materialists. 

But  once  more  turn  the  tables,  and  tlicn,  so  shifting  is 
this  state  of  things,  we  shall  see,  although  we  have  shewn 
that,  in  the  iieiglits  and  purerregions  of  Theology,  a  mere 
hypothesis  -is  likely  to  disturb  and  perplex  our  views,  yet 
there  is  an  inferior  station  in  that  service,  where  the  Di- 
vine may  enaploy  this  counterfeit  of  a  true  Theory  to  very 
good  puqiose ;  in  discrediting  such  objections  to  Rcvela- 
1 J  ticn 
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tion  as  have  gained  credit  by  our  imperfect  ideas  of  the 
true  System  of  the  intellectual  JForld.  Here  a  pro[)able 
hypothesis  is  of  use,  as  it  may  serve  to  convince  objectors, 
that  what  we  find  recorded  in  Sacred  Scripture  of  the? 
Origin  and  Pi'ogress  of  God's  extraordinary  Dispensation 
to  Man,  may  be  very  consistent  with  uhat  human  llcason 
tcacheth  of  the  divine  Essence  and  Attributes.  And 
tlie  more  we  can  frame  of  t;:ose  probable  Sohitions,  the 
more  support  we  give  to  lievelation,  though  it  be  only 
by  arguments  ad  igmrantiam. 

Notnithstandiag  all  this,  it  appears,  upon  the  whole^ 
that  a  successful  Search  after  Ueligious  Truths  ran  be 
then  only  expected  when  we  erect  our  System  upon  Fact  ; 
acknowledged  Facts,  as  they  are  recorded  in  Sacred 
Scripture. 

For  if  the  Dispensation,  to  which  such  Facts  belong, 
be  indeed  from  God,  alUlie  Pai'ts  of  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
the  correspondent  Members  of  one  entire  Whole  ; 
which  orderly  disposition  of  things,  essential  to  a  reli- 
gious System,  will  assure  us  of  the  True  Theory 
of  the  Christian  Faith. 

But  the  abuse  of  fVords,  confounding  those  of  Hypo- 
thesis and  Sysxew  with  one  another  (the  vrord  Si/sicm 
being  a  common  term,  vvhich  may  be  applied  equally  tO' 
an  Hypothesis  or  a  true  Tfieoiy)  hath  thrown  a  discredit 
on  the  latter,  with  which  the  former  only  is  chargeable. 
Exam]:)Jes  of  this  the  attentive  Reader  may  find  among  the 
numberless  Cavils  to  the  Work  of  77/e  Divine  Legation. 

Hitherto  we  haVc  cjideavoui'ed  to  shew  in  what  way 
Human  Reason  should  be  employed  on  religious 
inatters. — But  then,  liow  far,  when  thus  employed,  bhe 
is  to  be  indidgedj  is  the  next  thing  to  be  considered. 

The  three  moral  Attributes  of  the  Godhead,  discover- 
able by  natural  Light,  on  whicli  men  are  accustomed  to 
examine  the  pretensions  of  Eccelaticfi,  are  his  justice, 
his  GOODNESS,  and  his  wisdom.  But  the  Reasoncr  on 
Religion  will  transgi^ess  his  bounds,  unless  he  confine 
himself  within  the  tzuo  fu^t.  The  evidence  of-  this  asser- 
tion is  corivineing. 

To  fotai  a  right  judgement  of  the  divine  Attributes  of 
JUSTICE  and  goodness,  the  only  relations,  to  taken 

inta 
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into  Consideration,  are  those  of  God  and  Max.  But  to 
judiTe  truly  of  thcwisDOM  of  tlie  Godhead,  other  relations 
besides  those  of  God  and  j\Iaii,  namely,  the  whole 
order  of  intellectual  Beings,  dispersed  throuirhout  the 
universe,  are  to  be  added  to  the  account :  Of  whom, 
further  than  of  their  mere  existence,  ue  know  nodiing, 

I'Vom  hence  it  is  seen,  that  we  may  safely  determiner 
whether  any  thing  in  Revelation  contradict  Gods 
JUSTICE  and  goodness.  If  it  doth,  such  Revelation 
is  to  be  rejected.  Not  so,  with  regard  to  his  Wisdom, 
therein  manifested  in  any  particular  instance ;  although 
onr  natural  knowledge  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God  assures  US;  that  the  great  all  is  conducted  with 
the  most  consummate  Jl  hdom. 

Revelation  therefore  is  not  to  be  rejected  on  account 
of  difiicuities  arising  from  our  ignorance  oi  all  the  relations 
necessary  to  be  taken  in,  when  we  w  ould  attempt  to  form 
a  complete  judgment  of  the  e.xcrtion  of  the  Attribute  of 
Wisdom. 

Vf'hy  this  precise  mode  of  Redemption  h\j  the  death 
and  snijlr'.iigs  of  Christ  was  preferred  to  ail  other,  in 
the  eternal  purpose  ot  the  Godliead,  exceeds  tlie  powers 
of  human  reason  to  discover  ;  because  his  Attribute  of 
Wisdom,  which  is  out  of  the  reach  of  man  to  apply  to 
this  inquiry,,  is  here  concerned.  But  when  it  hath  been 
proved  by  Fact,  that  a  Religion  w  as  revealed  in  w  hich 
this  mode  of  Redemption  is  employed,  then  Reason  may 
lend  her  modest  aid  to  shew  (w  liat  a  rational  Religion 
seems  to  expect  should  be  shew  n)  that  this  precise  mode 
is  conformable  to  all  our  ideas  ot  divine  goodness  and 
justice  :  Nay,  that  it  best  quadrates  with,  as  it  is  seen  to 
be  the  properest  means  of,  a  restoration  to  a  free 

GIFT,  AVHEN  become  FORFEITED. 

.  This  diiference,  in  the  A.pplication  of  Rcaso)i  to  reh'- 
gious  matters,  Moses  hath  not  obscurely  intimated  to 
liis  Peojjle;  where,  in  bis  last  direction  for  their  conduct, 
he  says,  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our 
God  ;  but  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  to 
us  and  to  our  Children,  for  ever  *  ;  and  had  I  not 
observed  this  sage  direction,  but  vainly  endeavoured  to 
explain  Mysteries  which  the  Gospel  hatii  left  unexplained, 
*  Deut.  xxix.  29. 

I  should 
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I  Should  ^jusliy  hti^  incurred  the  Oe^i^sure  t/f  Jerom  to  his 
A'iiveVs^ivies,  f-jP'hi/  (says  'tliis  Father)  do  you  pfdeyidy 
itftcr  Iso  majiy  ages  are  elapsed,  to  teach  us  what  was 
never  taught  before !  TVIiy,  attetript  to  expLatx 
^/either  Peter  ttor  Paul  thought  it  necessary  to  be 
knffint  *  ? 

1.  The  Principles,  here  laid  down,  may  be  of  use,  FirSt, 
to  direct  future  Enquirers  '\t\  the  right  way;  where,  if, 
on  other  accounts,  they  make  but  slow  advances,  they 
are,  at  least,  kept  from  wandering  in  the  dark.  For  while 
the  bounds  of  Reason  continue  unsettled,  and  the  use 
and  abuse  of  this  noble  instrument  of  Truth  remain  con- 
founded with  one  another,  the  very  ablest  Seeker  will  be 
embarrassed  and  misled  f.  Hence  it  hath  come  to  pass, 
that  this  first  and  necessary  step  in  support  of  our 
holy  Faith,  an  Enquiry  into  the  true  nature 

AND  genius  of  THE   GoSPEL  DISPENSATTOXS,  hath 

been  so  generally  overlooked  :  instead  of  which  a  thou- 
sand metaphysical  subtilties  on  the  terms  and  phrases 
under  which  the  doctrine  of  saving  grace  is  conveyed, 
Jmve  en^mged  men's  princij)al  attention  ;  while  the  thing 
ifself,  a  matter  of  the  irtmost  importance,  hatli  been  suf- 
fered to  lie  in  all  the  Obscurity  in  which  old  Polemics 
had  involved  it.  So  true  hath  our  perverse  nature  ever 
been  to  itself  Hoc  habet  ingenium  humanum,"  (says 
the  great  Philosopher)  "  ut  cum  ad  solida  non  sufficiat, 
in  supervacan Eis  se  atterut;]:." 

2.  Another  use  of  these  Principles  is  to  convince  Un- 
believei's,  that  revi:aj.ed  Religion  affords,  and  is 
productive  of,  all  the  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the 
thing  requires ;  and  consequently,  all  which  right  refasfon 
can  expect :  And  that  the  strongest  of  their  objec- 
tions to  it  arise  from  the  abusive  exercise  of  om'  Faculties, 
employed  on  objects  wiiich  those  Faculties  can  neither 
apprehend  nor  reach. 

III. 

Bat  now,  all  Part  it's,  in  support  of  their  oblique  hi- 
terests,  have  concurred  to  decry  this  method  of  Inquiry ; 
Vvhcreby,  from  the  various  genius,  the  comparative  excel- 
lence, the  mutual  dependence,  the  reciprocal  illustration 

*  - — Ad  Pammachium  Sj-  Oceanum  de  erroribus  Ori^<:nis. 

•f  Limborch's  Amkc^  coUatio  cum  erudilo  Juduv.  *  Bacon. 

Vol.  VE  Q  of 
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of  the  several  parts  of  Ciod  s  moral  Dispensation  to 
Mankind,  and  tlie  gradual  progress  of  the  Whole  towards 
pert'ection,  great  discoveries  have  been  made  in  these 
latter  times,  by  men  who  dared  to  break  the  barrier, 
which  Biiotry  an!  Superstition  had  been  so  long  form- 
ing, to  obstruct  our  views  both  of  Nature  and  of 

GUACE. 

These  Parties  ask,  How  it  happened  that  Disco- 
veries so  sublime  and  useful,  as  is  pretended,  were  woti' 
to  make;  when  the  light  of  the  Spirit  was  sent  so  early, 
and  hail  illuminated  the  Church  so  long  r — How  it  hap- 
pened, that  these  Truths  were  denied  to  the  best  times, 
and,  after  lying  hid  for  many  ages,  were  reserved  for  the 
reward  of  the  very  worst  ?  And  then  in  their  real  or  pre- 
tended reverence  for  Establishments,  concur  in  condemn- 
ing all  EXPERIMENTS  IN'  ReLIGION. 

To  these,  under  their  sad  suspicions  of  the  issue,  in 
forsaking  the  old  posture  of  defence,  it  will  besuffi- 
cient  to  reply, 

1.  That  the  promise  and  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
be  considered,  either  as  they  referred  to  the  first  Propa- 
gators of  the  Taith,  or  as  they  concernctl  the  Teachers  of 
it,  ever  since. 

As  to  the  first  Propagators,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their 
hem^  abundantly  enlightened  for  the  work  of  their 
iMinistrv;  whether  it  was  in  inakino;  Converts,  in  found- 
ing  Churches,  or  in  composing  those  occasional  instruc- 
tions, bv  which  the  Faithful,  in  all  ages,  may  improve 
the  current  benefits  of  the  same  Spirit.  As  to  the  suc- 
ceeding Teachers  of  the  word,  the  assistance  they  receive 
from  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  second  point  we  are  more 
particularly  to  consider. 

IS^ow  the  endowment  of  Grace  is,  in  this  respect, 
pretty  much  the  same  with  the  endowment  of  Nature  ; 
of  little  advantage  to  the  receiver  without  his  co-opera- 
tion. God  hath  bestowed  upon  us  hands  and  feet,  to 
procure  good,  and  to  avert  evil ;  but  it  is  to  the  careful 
and  habitual  application  of  these  members  to  tlieir  proper 
uses,  that  we  owe  all  the  benefits  they  are  capable  of 
producing.  So  it  is  with  the  free  gift  of  the  Spirit.  It 
is  bestowed  upon  us,  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  and 
to  redress  the  disorders  of  tlie  M  ill.    But  it  does  not 

work 
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work  like  a  Charm :  for  if  either  Ave  neglect  to  employ 
these  given  powers,  or  ivUl  dixeft  them  to  improper  sub- 
jects, the  use  and  efficacy  o£.  Grace  must  certainly  be 
deleated. 

This  Ordinance  in  the  economy  of  Grace,  may  re- 
ceive credit  from  what  is  seen  to  have  happened  in  the 
economy  of  Nature.  The  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness of  the  Almighty  is  so  evident  and  convincing,  from 
every  obvious  configuration  of  matter  surrounding  us, 
that  tliese  Attributes  cannot  escape  the  most  inattentive, 
or  lie  concealed  from  the  most  short-sighted.  Hence  a 
God,  the  iMaker,  the  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  the 
World,  is  the  universal  voice  of  Nature. 

Now  Ckeation  and  Goverxjient,  fiom  Avhence 
the  iriorulity  of  human  xictions  is  deduced,  are  the  found- 
ation of  Na'jdral  Religion  :  so  that  God  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  discovery  of  him- 
self to  the  lowest  of  his  rational  Creatures :  Yet,  though 
the  general  and  obvious  marks  of  his  power,  uisdoin,  ■. 
and  goodness,  obtrude  themselves  upon  all  nien,  it.  is 
nevertheless  certain  that  a  well-directed  study  of  the  Book 
of  Nature  opens  to  us  such  stupendous  wonders  of ■  his 
Pott  er,  such  awful  Scenes  of  his  IVisdom,  and  such  en- 
chanting prospects  of  his  Goodness,  as  far  exceed  all  con- 
ception of  the  unlearned  and  uninslructed  Beholder. 
Some  faint  taste  of  these  delights  tlie  more  inquisitive 
enjoyed  very  early:  liut  those  who  came  after,  by  indulg- 
ing too  much  to  abstract  speculation,  and  trusting  too 
little  to  experiment,  instead  of  discovering  a  real  rvorld, 
the  Archetype  of  its  Maker,  invented  a  variety  of  imagi- 
iinry  ones,  all  as  dishonourable,  as  tltey  were  unrelated 
to  him.  At  length,  two  of  our  own  countrymen  of  superior 
genius  chalked  out  a  dilfereiit  road  to  the  study  of 
Nature,  in  which  vague  conjecture  \A  as  excluded ;  and 
facts,  verified  on  exptriynetits,  were  allowed  to  be  the 
only  inlet  to  physical  knowledge.  Henceforth,  Nature 
was  set  before  us,  unveiled  ;  and  her  Sacred  Mysteries 
held  out  to  the  knowledge  and  admiration  of  all  men. 

This  was  the  progress  in  the  ways  of  Nature:  The 
ways  of  Grace  ran  the  very  same  fortune. 

The  great  Principles  of  revealed  R^eligion  are  Faith 
and  Obedience.    These,  which  are  alone  sufficient  to 

Q  2  make 
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Wdke  men  wise  unto  Salvation,  are  clearly  and  fully  taught 
in  the  Gospel.    But  Me  should  greatly  derogate  from 
■Gods  moral  Government,  did  we  not  allow  it  to  abound 
in  the  like  sublime  W'ontlers  with  the  Natural.    And  to 
the  study  of  the  first,  there  are  more  important  C-alls, 
•and  much  greater  Advantages.   The  knowledge  of  (lod's. 
vioral  Government,  as  far  as  concerns  his  rclisious  Dis-^ 
^nsations,  is  the  duty  of  every  man :  and,  indeed,  th& 
S^'hole  business  of  the  ■Ministers  of  his  revealed  xeord. 
Se  that  partly,  for  the  use  and  importance  of  the  subject, 
partly,  for  the  necessity  of  making  head  against  the  Ene- 
taies  of  Revelation,  but  chieilv  in  obedience  to  the  Com- 
mand,  to  study  the  Scriptures,  it  hatli,  from  the 
first  ages  of  the  Church  to  the  present  times,  been  one 
t)f  the  principal  occupations  of  the  Learned.    Yet  what^ 
'from  unfavourable  circumstances  in  the  civil  and  literary 
^'orld;  M  hat,  from  the  varying  bias  of  occasional  prcju- 
'dices ;  but,  above  all,  from  the  sordid  interests  and  blind 
^mssions  of  men  occapie<l  in  these  Inquiries;  the  variotif. 
Schemes  of  Religion,  pretended  to  be  found  in  Scripture, 
'but  indeed,  the  w  orkmanship  of  Divines,  had  dishonoured 
the  Doctrine  of  Redemption  near  as  much  as  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Philosophers  had  dishonoured  the  History  of  tlie 
"Cre:atiOn.   Till  here  again,  as  in  the  former  case,  th^ 
same  caution  and  sobriety  which  directed  men  to  tlie  true, 
iriethod  of  treating  things  jnatei'ial,  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  volume  of  Nature,  led  them  into  the  ri^ht  wait 
of  explaining  things  spiritual,  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
volmne  of  Grace.    So  that  if,  in  these  times,  the  ad- 
vances in  the  knowledge  of  God's  will  should  haply 
-ppGve  as  considerable  as  those  in  the  discovery  of  his 
Works,  it  will  not  be  beside  a  reasonable  expectation  ^ 
•tfs  similar  causes  are  wont  to  produce  similar  effects. 

'I  have  placed  these  correspondent  accounts  of  the  pro-, 
-gress  of  the  human  faculties,  in  Nature  and  in  Grace^ 
in  this  ■neighbourly  position,  that  the  Reader,  by  setting 
thefti  together,  and  comparing  them  T\  ith  one  aiiother, 
may  see,  whether  there  be  any  Objections  to  new  dis- 
coveries in  Religion,  which  do  «ot  equally  Iwldagainst 
KEw  DISCOVERIES  'ivi  Nuturc;  of  which,  for  tljeir 
iitss  alone,  no  one  ever  yet  entertained  the  least  ^©ubt 
m  suspicion  of  their  TauTH.. 

For 
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For  Icl  us  compare  tliq  Aljgoiglity's  display  of  h^^ 
nature  in  the  great  \'olunie  of  his  Wokks,  with  the  d^r 
claratiun  of  Im  IVill  in  the  lesser  VoUune  of  his  \V  o^tD, 
and  we  shall  find  the  same  niarJcs  of  goodness,  to  he^ 
alike  conspicuous  in  both  cases. 

In  liis  IFnrks,  a  man  need  but  open  his  Eyes  to  see  i^ 
every  Object,  the  CJod  which  claims  his  a,tloration:  In  \\\^ 
JVprd,  the  Man,  ^vho  runs,  may  read,  the  INie^uis  and| 
]Method  of  his  own  Salvation.  In  neither  cg^se,  is  aiiy^ 
thing  wanting  lo  instruct  the  most  si^nplc  in  their  depcr^-- 
dence  and  their  duty ;  in  which,  consists  their  happfijcss.—r, 
For  further  information  in  the  >yorl>s  and  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence, God  wisely  reserved  it  for  the  reward  of  1;hq 
manly  and  virtuous  iinprovement  of  the  human  faculties. 

It  is  true  in  fact,  as  hath  been  already  intimated,  that 
throughout  a  long  series  of  Ages,  neither  of  these  laquir: 
rers  made  any  very  considerable  Advances  in  heal 
KNOWLEDGE,  liut  it  is  as  true,  that  wha,t  hindere4 
Both,  proceeded  not  so  much  from  difficulties  in  th^ 
things  sought  after,  as  from  the  wrong  Mctliods  en;t-. 
ployed  in  the  search.  For,  insteat^  of  addressing  thetn* 
selves  to  discover  the  true  Comlitution  of  Things  frqijri 
the  Friimc  of  (iod's  worlds,  as  objected  to  their  Senses ; 
or  the  true  End  of  Revelation  from  Sacred  §(crip$m'^ 
it  there  lies  open  to  their  Contemplation,  they  tramed 
fanciful  hypotheses,  out  of  thpir  own  slea^er  stociv  of 
ideas ;  and  then,  by  distorting  Na:tui,'^,  and  \vrestiug  the 
I3ible  awry,  they  foi  ced  bodi  one  and  the  ojthei',  to  Father 
their  ovvn  blind  and  s|)urious  Isane. 

Bwt  when  oiicc  Divines  and  l,^aiLosoPHEBS.  vy.ere 
become  sensible  of  their  wrong  Courses  ;  ^ud,  in.  cpija^-: 
quence  of  that  conviction,  had  measured  back  their  steps ; 
and  w  itli  more  modesty  ai,ul  better  sense  liad  renounced 
their  fancies,  and  erected  Theories  on  the  real  coi,isti;r 
tution  of  things;  it  is  wonderful  to  conceive  what  diico-! 
veries  were  soon  made  in  Natural  and  Religious  Truths. 

These  two  important  Studies,  therefore,  being 
a,like  circumstanced,  and  having  run  the  same  fortune, 
Remand,  in  all  reasonable  allowance,  the  same  judgmept 
^  be  passed  on  their  pretences. 

But  Aien  are  not  accustomed  to  be  thus  equitable. 
Qxie  ^  the  yeaUiest,  a$  well  a*  mQSt  impudeiit  cx^jioits 

of 
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of  Prejudice,  is  to  draw  unlike  conclusions  from  similar 
Premisses. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  book  of  Nature  is  so  plain 
and  clear,  that  every  Sentence  reveals  and  proclaims  its 
Almighty  Author :  that  if  its  more  sublime  or  more 
profound  truths  have  lain  concealed,  or  been  kept  out  of 
sight,  for  Ages,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Inquirers,  who  ad- 
hered so  long  to  a  perverse  method  of  studving  Nature  : 
for  that,  as  soon  as  ever  they  began  to  seek  a  better,  and 
to  prosecute  it  with  care  and  sobriety,  Kxov,- ledge 
suddenly  opened  and  enlarged  its  Empire;  while  the  blaze 
■of  light  which  accompanied  its  progress,  was  so  far  from 
making  Truth  suspected  for  the  newness  of  its  Splendour, 
that  it  dissipated  all  those  doubts  which  had  been  enter- 
tained of  its  obscure  nature,  and  equivocal  Claims  and 
Prerogatives. 

But  now,  if  we  turn  from  the  Physical  to  the  Moral 
state  of  things,  we  shall  find,  Men  have  drawn  different  in- 
ferences from  similar  cases. — Because,  in  their  search  after 
the  higher  Truths  of  Religion,  they  had  been  long  unsuc- 
cessful, they  not  only  took  umbrage  at  these  now  found, 
and,  like  some  jewels,  found  too  by  their  own  surround- 
ing light,  but  conceived  fresh  doubts  even  of  the  most 
obvious  principles  which  led  to  these  late  discoveries. 

2.  There  is,  yet,  another  sort  of  Believers  (and  this 
brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  the  Objection)  who, 
from  too  great  a  reverence  for  things  established,  join 
•with  such  as  have  too  little,  in  decrying  all  Novelties 
in  religious  Matters.  These  men,  in  abhorrence  of  the 
Vanity  of  being  wiser  than  their  Fathers,  have  in  express 
terms  denounced  their  displeasure  ajiainst  making  what 
they  call,  experiments  in  religion. 

This  is  strange  language  in  a  C'ountry  of  Liberty;  and 
stranger  still,  in  an- Age  of  Reason.  Divines,  it  is 
true,  have  long  disputed  hoiv  e.vpcriments  in  Religion 
should  be  made  I  Some  would  depend  on  Scripture  alone ; 
others  were  for  taking  Fathers  and  Councils;  a  third 
sort,  for  adding  Tradition  to  the  process ;  and  a  fourth, 
for  applying  raillery  and  ridicule  to  quicken  the  opera- 
tion. So  tljal,  ever  since  the  fall  of  Monkery,  all  were 
for  maki?2g  some  Experirnent  or  other.  For  what  is 
making  sober  experiments,  but  (as  hath  been  i^hervn) 

supporting 
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supporting  and  ilhistriiting  REVi:LATio>f  by  new  Argu- 
ments, furnished  by  new  Discoveries  made  in  the  Order, 
Eitness,  and  ilannony  of  (lod's  various  Dispensations  of 
Religion  auionsist  tlieinselves,  and  with  one  another ;  just 
as  PiULOsopiiKKS  (from  \vho«n  the  Word  is  borrowed, 
and  we  see  how  unluckily)  unfold  Nature  by  new  disco- 
veries, made  from  repeated  trials  on  the  obvious  qualities 
and  hidden  C-tjntents  of  Material  Substances. 

No  e.vpcriuwnts  in  Religion  is  indeed  the  civil  cant  of 
PonTiciAN  s  ;  for  Bigotry  and  State-craft  often  meet; 
as  extremes  easily  run  into  one  another  by  the  very  attempt 
to  keep  them  at  a  distance.  This,  as  I  say,  is  one  of  the 
fiindan:iental  Articles  of  the  Statesinans  Creed.  For 
Religion  being  useful  to  Society ;  and  yet,  in  his  Opinion, 
only  a  well-invented  Fiction,  all  experiments,  that  is,  all 
strict  inquiries  into  its  Nature,  cannot  but  tend  to  weaken, 
rather  than  support,  this  useful  Ally  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment. 13 ut  for  a  man,  who  believes  Religion  to  have 
come,  a\id  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  from  God,  to  be 
alarmed  with  the  danger  of  eTperiinents,  as  if  Truth 
would  not  l)ear  to  be  seen  on  all  Sides,  is  the  most  ridi- 
culous of  all  panic  terrors.  Might  we  not  reasonably 
ask  sucli  a  one,  I  low  it  comes  to  pass,  that  Kxperime)its, 
which  are  of  so  sovereign  use  in  the  knowledge  of  Nature^ 
should  be  calculated  to  make  such  havoc  in  the  study  of 
Religion  ?  Are  not  Nature  and  Religion  both  the  Otf- 
sprlng  of  God?  Were  not  both  given  for  human  Contem- 
plation? Have  not  both  (as  proceeding  fi-om  the  dark 
Recesses  of  his  Throne)  their  depths  and  obscurities? 
And  doth  not  the  unfolding  the  Mysteries  of  liis  moral 
(iovernment  tend  equally,  with  the  displaying  the  Secrets 
of  his  natural,  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory,  and  the 
happiness  of  Mankind? 

In  a  word,  Had  no  experiments  been  made  in  Nature, 
we  had  still  slept  in  the  shade,  or  been  kept  entangle^i  in 
the  barren  and  thorny  paths  of  School  PHii.ost)PHY  ; 
and  had  no  experiments  been  made  in  Religion,  we  had 
still  kept  blundering  on  in  the  dark  and  rugued  Wilds  of 
School  Divinity. 

To  conclude  therefore,  and  in  the  words  of  our  great 
Pliilosopher — "  Let  no  man,  upon  a  xceak  conceit  cjf 
^*  sobriety^  or  an  ill-applied  moderation,  thhik  or  main- 

a4  I'  taia 
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tain,  that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be  too  well 
"  studied  in  thk  book  of  God's  m^ord,  or  in  the; 
"  book  of  God's  v/ouks;  but  rather  let  Men  endeavour 

"  AX    P:NDLESS   PROGRKSS  oh  PUOFICIENCE  IV  BOTH  J 

"  only  let  them  beware  tliatthey  apply  both  IoCharity, 
"  and  not  to  swelling;  to  use,  and  not  to  ostentation; 
*'  and  again,  that  they  do  not  unwisely  minuf  e  or 

"  CONFOUND  THESE  LEARNINGS  TOGETHER*." 

*  Bacon,  Adraricemenf  of  Learning,  lib.  i. — Could  we  suppose  the 
divinity  of  Bacon's  Genius  to  have  been  such  as  that  he  foresaw  the 
miserable  havoc  which  a  late  Cabalist;c  Crew  have  made  both  of  the 
WORKS  and  word  of  God  by  this  nnpme  and  unnatural  mixture,  we 
can  hardly  conceive  words  more  expressive,  or  a  warning  moro 
awakening,  than  what  is  here  contained  in  this  caution  against  <i\\ 
«uch  blind  \^'orkers  in  dirt  and  darkness. 
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CHAP.  I. 

I BEG  AN  this  Work  by  an  Argument  (long  sinco 
completed)  to  prove  that  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards AND  punishments  was  not  taught  by  Moses; 
but  that,  in  its  stead,  an  equal  or  extraordinary  Pro- 
vidence was  the  Sanction  of  tlie  Law.  And  I  now  con- 
clude it,  with  a  corroboration  of  that  Argument,  by 
shewing,  that  life  and  immortality  ivas  brought  to  light 
liy  the  Gospel  alone. 

From  whence  results  this  further  Truth,  That  were 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  the  commissioned  Servants  of 
God,  they  could  not,  by  their  office,  teach  a  future 
state  ;  since  it  was  ordained,  and  reserved  for,  tho 
Ministry  of  Jesus. 

Besides,  What  the  Law  promised  was  to  be  obtained 
by  Works.  What  the  Gospel  brought  to  light,  under 
the  name  of  Salvation,  is  to  be  procured  by  Faith  in  a 
<;rucified  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  From  these  1'ruths 
will  arise  another  proof  of  the  Divinity,  both  of  the  Law. 
and  the  Gospel. 

But  as  all  this  can  be  shewn  no  otherwise,  than  by  ^ 
distinct  and  collective  view  of  the  whole  of  God's  moral 
Pispensation  to  Man,  commencing  with  Adam,  and 
completed  in  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  made  the  Nature 
AND  Genius  of  the  Gospel  the  subject  of  the  Ninth 
find  last  Book  of  the  Divine  Legation. 
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Of  the  two  immediately  forejroing,  namely,  the  Seventh 
and  tiic  Eighth  Books  *,  the  firbt  of  thcni  is  employed  in 
supporting  the  tmajor  and  the  minor  propositions  ofthfe 
first  Svllogism :  hy  a  continued  history  of  the  Religious 
Opinions  of  tiic  Jc\\ish  People,  on  this  matter,  from  the 
time  of  tlieir  earliest  Prophets  (who  gave  some  dark 
intimations  of  a  dilFcrcnt  ulsj)ensation),  to  the  time  of  the 
Macy.abces,  when  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  was  become  National. 

The  other,  namely  the  Eiijhth  Book,  is  employed  in 
supporting  the  major  and  the  minor  propositions  of  the 
second  Syllogism;  in  which  is  considered  the  Personal 
Character  of  jVIoses,  and  the  Gexius  of  his  Laav, 
so  far  forth  as  it  concerns,  or  has  a  relation  to  the  Cha- 
racter af  the  Lav/giver. 

As  the  main  Argument  of  all  the  foregoing  Books,  of 
THE  nature  and  GENIUS  OF  THE  Law,  has  been 
hitherto  esteemed  too  Paradoxical ;  the  Argument  of  this 
last,  concerrjing  the  nature  and  genius  of  the 
Gospel,  it  is  more  than  probable,  may  be  condemned, 
and  bv  the  same  men,  as  being  too  Orthodojvical :  For 
I  have,  long  since,  observed,  that  a  religious  Notion  is 
apt  to  change  its  nature  in  the  estimation  of  certain 
Divines,  when  it  changes  its  Advocate. 

Were  I  concerned  with  none  but  Unbelievers,  in 
this  present  Discourse,  my  only  task,  and  a  short  one  too, 
would  be  to  prove  the  ixa.sonablencss  of  these  which 
I  hold  to  be  the  essential  Doctrines  of  Christianity ;  for 
Unbdievers  confess  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel, 
but  deny  them  to  be  of  divine  Original,  on  account  of  tlie 
supposed  absurdities  which  attend  them  ;  in  the  same 
nianner  that  they  have  allowed  the  Doctrine  oi  future 
state  not  to  be  found  in  the  Law  ;  and  tncrelore  denied 
that  Dispensation  to  be  given  by  God,  because  such  an 
omission,  they  pretend,  makes  it  unworthy  of  him.  This, 
I  say,  had  been  a  labour  both  short  and  easy,  had  I  not 
to  do,  likewise,  with  a  sort  of  Believers,  who,  as  they 
held  tliat  the  doctrine  of  di  future  state  made  part  of  the 
Mosaic  Religion,  because  they  think  the  honour  of 
the  La-\v  requires  that  it  sho  dd  be  found  there;  so,  with 
the  same  spirit,  they  deny  that  the  Doctrine  of  Salvation 
■  *  See  p.  14.4.  of  this  Volume.  -    •  - 

in 
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in  a  Redeemer,  by  Failh  alone,  makes  a  part  of  the 
Christiax  Religion,  because,  they  think,  the  honpiir 
of  the  Gospel  reqtiii  es  that  it  should  not  be  found  there. 

Enuutih  hath  been  urired,  in  the.  course  of  the  main 
Argument,  against  the  Jirst  of  these  perversities :  the_ 
sccofid  will  detain  us  longer  than  such  plain  truths  seem 
to  require:  because  the  attempt  to  shew  the  rea.wnablc- 
ness  of  these  which  v.-e  call  the  essential  Doctrines  of 
Christianity,  will  be  deemed  immature,  till  we  have 
established  very  clear  and  circumstantial  evidence  of 
their  real  existence  in  the  System  :  for  laboured  Dis- 
courses have  been  written  to  prove  that  faith  alone 
includes  m  orks;  and  that  REDtMPxioy,  according  to 
the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  it,  excludes  a  Redeemer. 

I  am  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  prove  the  existence 
of  these  Doctrines;  and  then,  the  reasonableness 
of  them.  In  doins;  v.hich,  I  cannot  but  esteem  it  a 
favourable  circumstance,  if  Kot  a  happy  omen,  that  the 
very  arguments  employed  to  evince  the  existence  of  the 
-  Doctrines,  do,  at  the  same  time,  serve  equally  to  shew 
the  reasonableness  of  them. 

A  Jove  principium  was  the  formulary  of  ancient 
Piety  and  Wisdom,  which  served  to  introduce  what  the 
Sage  had  to  deliver,  of  more  than  ordinary  im[)ortance, 
for  the  instruction  of  Mankind.  But  here,  the  very 
nature  of  our  present  Argument  will,  of  necessity,  lead 
us  up  to  the  FIRST  Cause,  tfie  Author  of  all  Being. 

For,  without  beginning  at  the  Creation,  our  view 
of  these  things  would  be  narro^v  and  obscure ;  and 
human  judgment  not  sufficiently  informed  to  enable  it  to 
conclude,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  concerning  a 
Revelation,  which  is  the  completion  of  one  great 
Moral  System,  the  principles  of  which  were  laid  in  the 
disobedience  of  our  first  Parents. 

In  this  Inquiry,  as  in  all  that  have  gone  before,  onr 
desire  is,  not  to  be  carried  up  and  down  with  the  JVaves 
of  uncertain  Arguments  {to  use  the  words,  of  a  great 
Master  of  Reason),  but  rather  positively  to  lead  on  the 
J^finds  of  the  simpler  Sort,  by  plain  and  easy  degrees,  till 

THE  VERY  NATURE  OF  THE  THING  ITSELF  DO  MAKE 
«IANIFES.T  WHAT  IS  TRUTH*. 

■  *  Hooker's  Eccl.  Polity. 
'  ■    '  ^  Moses, 
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Closes,  in  the  a,ccOiunt  he  gives  of  U^e  Creation,  ex.- 
pressly  tells  u&,  tliut  AI  ajs',  or  tlie  human  species,  uas  tlie 
lyork  oi  tlie  sixth  ])ay. — "  So.  (iot!  created  Man  in 
"  his  own  Iiua^e;  iu  the  image  pt  God  created  he  him  ; 

"  JiHALE  AND  I'KMA!  E  CHEATED  HE  'fli.EM.     And  God 

blessed  them,  aiid  God  said  imto  tue:j,  be  fruittul  and 
"  multiply  aad  rcplcnhh  ilie,  Earthy  and  have  Dominioi> 
"  over— e\fery  living  thini^  that  movcth  upon  the  Earth. 
*'  And  God  sai  1,  behold  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bear- 
*'  ing  seed  \\iiich  is  upon  tlie  face  oi  ihe  Earth,  and  ex^ry. 
"  1  ree,  u  hicli  is  the  fruit  of  a  Ti:ee  yielding  seed,  to  you 
"  it  -^fiall  he  Joy  meat. — And  the  evening  and  the  morning 

were  the  sixth  pay*."  Yet,  because  the  formation 
of  ^VoMAy,  from  the  side  of  Man,  was  not  chx'imi- 
staniiulhj  related  till  after  the  account  of  God's  placing 
]\|an  in  PAiiAoisE  t,  both  Jens  and  Christians  J  have 
generally  concurred  in  one  Opinion,  that  Eve  was  not 
created  till  Ada.m  was  put  into  possession  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden ;  for  they  took  it  for  granted,  tliat  jVIoses 
(thoiigh  in  a  Moral  or  Religious  history  of  the  Creation 
and  Fall  of  Man  j  had  observed  a  Chronologic  Order. 

The  *cry  absurdity  of  this  0[)inion  renders  the  mistake 
so  apparent,  that  the  Reader  stiould  not  have  been 
troubled  -.vith  a  formal  confutiition  of  it,  did  not  the  right 
stating  of  the  fact  (so  inconsiderable,  as  on  first  sight 
it  may  be  thought)  ^erve  to  co:itivm  a  Truth,  w  hich  hath 
b'jen  generally  overlooked,  tiiough  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance towards  our  obtainiug  a  juslf  idea  of  Wexealed  Ueli- 
gion ;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry. 

\.  First,  therefore,  let  it  be  observed,  that  Eve  could 
not  be  credited  ia  tlie  Gardm ;  since  we  are  expressly 
t^ikl,  that  she  w  as  cheated  along  v^  ith  Adam^  some  time 
before,  namejy,  on  the  su  lk  day. — Male  and  Jajiale 
created  he  t/iem.—A  declaration  so  decisive,  that  th^ 
Habbins,  who  will  need^  have  Eve  completejy  form,ed  in 

*  Gen.  i.  "27 — 3^1.  i  Gen.  ii.  % — ai — 

*  L.e  Clere  says — rKcriture  nous  apprend  formellement  qu^Adam 
donnu  les  notns  aux  auimAUx,  eiUye  lesquels,  il  n'eji  ti  ouvoit  auoun 

Pour  I'aisister  ;  aprcf  q%oi  D.ku  cb,ea  la  Feiume  de  I'une  des  cCteide 
Homme.    Sentimens  de  quelqucs  Theol.  p.  423. —  Dr.  Z.  Pearce,  ia 
his  Notes  on  Milton  against  Bentley,  p.  233.    And  Hooker,  in  hii 
Eccl.  r^ol.  Book  V.  Sect.  73.    Woman  tLOS  even  ta  her  fitat  Estait 
Jramed  bif  nature  not  onlif- j^y^  m  xiifs,  but  inferior  in  exctllcnci^. 

Paradise, 
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Paradise,  gathered  from  the  Words — Male  and  Female^ 
(used  b}'  the  historian,  v\  here  he  speaks  of  the  Creation 
t)f  the  sixth  Daij )  that  Adam  was  an  Androgune,  a 
•double  Annual,  or  Jllan-ff 'am a n,  pmed  side  to  side*; 
and  that  the  operati6n  of  disjoining  them  was  performed 
in  the  Garden ;  where  indeed  Jesus  tells  us,  not  a  .sepa- 
ration, but  a  closer  iimcn  commenced. 

2.  When  Moses  gives  us  the  Book  of  the  generations 
of  Adam  f ,  he  repeats  what  he  had  delivered  betbre,  that 
taan  was  created  male  artd  female. — Male  and  female 
created  he  them,  and  callkd  their  x.ame  Adam, 

THE  DAY  WJIEN  THEV  M'EUE  CREATED  [J].      Adam  was 

the  common  rtame  for  man  and  \\  oman  ;  and  that  name 
-was  ^ven  them  w  hen  the  J\[ale  was  created ;  conse- 
quently the  female  was  created  with  hin^. 

5-  C^fi  tlire  other  hand,  the  same  kind  of  reasoning 
>vhich  concludes,  that  the  IVornan  was  not  created  tiii 
after  the  sixth  daii,  will  conclude,  tliat  the  man  himself 
Was  not  created  till  after  that  day :  for,  if  '<ve  suppose 
the  History  of  the  Creation  observes  a  strict  chronologic 
Order,  lie  was  not  cre^ited  till  after  the  seventh  day :  the 
sacred  Writer,  immediately  after  recording  the  work  of 
the  six  days  and  tlie  rest  of  tire  seventh,  proceeds  thus, 
j4nd  the  Lord formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  Ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  iwstrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  nvm 
iecame  a  living  soul  §  .    Tiien  follows  the  story  of  hfe 

*  This  Jewisli  iiiterpretutii)n  of  the  tpxt  appear*  to  have  been  very 
ancient :  hikI  to  have  coine  early  to  tl.c  knowledj^e  of  the  Heutlien- 
WorW.  Plato,  in  hi&  Symposium,  biiiigs  in  one  Aristophanes  saying, 
that  the  artciejit  nattii  e  ot  man  was  not  as  we  lind  it  at  present,  but 
■very  different,  lit  wai  originally  Atapyvto^,  a  inan--iium(Ui. — -'I  Uis 
fancy  affords  occiision  to  a  pietiy  Table,  perhaps  of  the  Pliilosojiher's 
own  invention,  that  these  Aii^'jyunn  were  a  kind  of  double-aninia'l, 
joined  back  to  back.  But  that  Juuiler,  when  he  set  ihein  aj^oing  in 
'th€  World,  slit  every  one  of  them, and  then  shuffling  the  separated  paits 
well  together,  r onimitted  them  to  their  fortune  :  and  the  employ- 
ment of  each  of  them  being  to  find  out  its  partner,  the  business  uf  life 
was  an  incessant  search  of  every  one  iorits  better  half,  in  order  to  1/e 
-rtjoiiied  in  a  ihore  commodious  manner.  'i"h is,  says  the  i'iiilosophei, 
is  the  true  origin  of  Lore.  |  Gen.  v.  J  \'er.  a. 

§  Gen.  ii.  7.    Pkilo,  misled  by  thf  common  error,  that  a  clrt-ono- 
logical  order  was  observed  in  the  history  of  the  Cm/^/o/t,  concUided 
that  tht  -Adam,  created  in  the  Image  of  (iod,  Gen.  i.  27.  was  a  dif- 
ferent man  from  hito  who  was  formed  of  the  dutt  0/  the  Qround, 
ii. 
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being  put  into  paradise — of  his  deep  sleep — of  the  Woman 
formed  from  his  side.  If,  to  this  argument,  so  similar  in 
all  its  parts,  it  be  replied,  tliat  the  direct  assertion  of 
Plan's  creation  on  the  sijfh  day  is  alone  sfjfficient  to 
prove  tliat  the  alter  mention  of  his  jormat  'wn J)omthc 
dust  of  the  GvGund  is  but  a  repetition  of,  with  an  addition 
to,  the  hist  account ;  by  whicl)  alone  the  j  ime  of  Mans 
creation  is  to  be  determined  :  if,  I  say,  this  be  replied, 
I  sliall  take  the  benefit  of  the  Answer,  in  tavour  of  what 
I  have  assigned  for  the  t  'wie  of  Kvt\  creation,  where  I 
consider  the  account  of  her  J oimaticn  from  the  Rib, 
iust  in  the  same  light  that  the  Objector  sees  Adam's  for- 
mation from  the  dust  oj  tht  Ground;  that  is  to  say,  as 
a  repetition  only  (with  other  circunisti'nccs  added)  of 
what  the  Historian  had  before  told  us,  of  Eve  s  creation 
on  the  sixth  day,  in  these  words — male  aw^/. female 
created  he  them  *. 

But  further,  on  a  supposition  of  a  Chronological  Order 
in  the  relation,  we  shall  he  forced  to  conclude,  not  only 
that  Eve  was  created  in  Paradise,  but  that  she  w-as  not 
created  till  after  the  connnond  xcas  given  not  to  eat  of 
the  Tree  of  Knoiikdge  of  good  and  evil;  for  the  conunand  - 
is  found,  in  the  seventeenth  verse  of  this  Chapter,  and  her 
formation  jrcm  the  Rib,  not  till  we  come  to  tlie  twenty- 
second  verse  :  consequently,  the  prohibition  did  not  bind 
or  alfect  Eve.  Yet  she  tells  the  Serpent  (and  sure  she 
did  not  pay  him  in  his  own  coin)  that  this  prohibhion 
equally  concerned  both  her  and  Adam. — We  may  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  the  trees- ff  the  Garden;  but  of  the  Tree 
ii-hich  is  in  the  midst  cf  the  Garden,  God  hath  said, 
Ye  sliall  not  eat  of  it'\.  And  accordingly,  sentence  is 
pronounced  by  (iod  upon  her  trangression,  as  well  as 
upon  his  X-  .     . , 

5.  But  lastly,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  the  Historian 
expressly  tells  us,  that  God  finished  the  uork  of  creation 
in  six  days,  and  rested  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  xtork 
li  hich  he  had  vuide^.  Eve,  therefore,  must  needs  have 
been  created  with  Jdam  on  the  sixth  day.  - 

Two  points  then,  only  remain  to  be  considered,  Why 
[Moses  thought  it  expedient  to  give  so  very  particular  a 
relation  of  Eves  formation  from  the  Rib?  2.  And  why 
'iSen.i.  127.     tCb. 111.2,3.     :  Ch.  iii.  13— 16.  §Ch.ii-2. 

he 
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he  did  not  chuse  to  relate  this  circumstance  in  the  place 
w  here  he  mentions  lier  Creation  on  the  sixth  day  ? 

1 .  The  account  of  Eve's  formation  from  the  Rib  was, 
without  doubt,  given,  to  inform  us,  that  the  U\iox  of 
the  two  Sexes,  for  the  pr<)pagation  of  their  liind,  was 
of  a  nature  more  noble  and  sublime  than  the  consortini^ 
fc)f  other  Animals,  who  were  all  equally  bid,  like  MaUy 
to  increase  unci  raultipli).    For  as  the  Poet  says, 

"  Not  Man  alone,  but  all  that  roam  the  \V"ood, 

"  Or  wing  the  Sky,  or  roll  along  the  flood, 

"  Each  loves  itself,  but  not  itself  alone, 

'*  Each  sex  desires  alike."  

Thus  far  the  common  appetite  impels ;  and  Man  and 
Beasts  are  e(|ually  subject  to  this  second  Law  of  Earthly 
Beings.  But,  from  henceforth,  it  becomes,  in  Man, 
a  very  superior  Passion. 

 "  The  Young  dismiss'd,  to  wander  Earth  or  Air; 

"  There  stops  the  Instinct,  and  there  ends  the  Care ' 

^'  A  longer  care  Man  s  heli)less  kind  demands: 

"  That  longer  care  contracts  more  lasting  bands  : 

"  Reflection",  Reason  still  the  ties  unprove; 

"  At  once  extend  the  interest  and  the  love." 

Now  as  Revela  tion'  vvas  given  us  (amongst  other 
purposes  more  peculiar,  indeed,  and  important)  to  sup- 
port and  strengthen  the  O[)orations  of  Reflection  and  the 
Conclusions  of  Reason,  what  could  better  serve  the 
general  design,  while  these  were  improving  for  the  good 
of  the  Offspring,  than  to  instruct  us  in  this  closer  relation 
between  the  Parents,  uhicli  arose  from  a  jjersonai  Union, 
prior  to  that  of  reciprocal  fondness? 

But  the  Historian  still  more  expressly  instructs  us  in 
the  end  for  which  he  recorded  Evenjormation  from  the 
Rib,  where  he  makes  Adam  say,  or  rather  say  ^  himselfv- 
Therej'ore  shall  a  Man  leave  his  Father  and  his  Mother, 
and  shall  cleave  to  hisJf  i/'e;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh : 
alluding  to  what  they  originally  were,  before  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Rib. 

But  the  allusions  of  Inspired  Jf^riters  go  further  (of 
which  I  have  given  many  instances)  than  just  to  ornament 
the  discourse  with  the  elegance  of  the  conceit.  Their 
chief  end  is  to  support  the  parlicular  IVuth  there  incul- 
(lated.    Thus  it  is  in  the  Text  we  are  now  considering  ; 
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it  contains  an  instruction  partly  declarative,  and  part?v 
perceptive. — In  mere  Jlnimals,  trbsn'vant-ot'the  ComHiand 
to  increase  and  mult  'tply,  the  Ofispring,  «  hen  enabled  to 
provide  for  itself,  is  dismissed  from  the  Parents  ^Ving, 
by  an  instinctive  provision,  which  equally  disposeth  both 
to  a  Separation.  But  the  Ri-.tlfxtion  and  Reashdn 
•bestowed  upon  Man,  which  engaged  the  Parent  to  a 
longer  care,  in  protecting,  and  providing  for,  its  Oft- 
spring,  iinpresseth  on  the  Offspring,  in  its  turn,  a  tender 
sense  of  giatitnde,  and  love  towards  the  Parent,  for  the 
benefits  received  in  that  defenceless  state  ;  and  naturally 
disposeth  it  to  be  attentive  to  the  welfare  of  the  Parent^ 
when  flattered  by  the  glorious  duty  of  returning  an  obli- 
gation. This  might  somewhat  impede  or  run  counter  to 
the  first  great  Command  and  blessing,  which,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  "  crld,  es[)ecially,  required  all  possible  en- 
couragement :  Therefore,  by  the  most  divine  address  it  is 
here  directed,  that  we  should  suffer  this  tie  to  give  place 
to  one  morie  impoilant — Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  tvife. 

1.  M'ith  regard  to  the  second  point — Why  Moses  did 
not  clause  to  relate  the  Story  of  the  Rib,  w  here  he  mentions 
Eve's  Creation,  on  the  sixth  day — 1  his  may  be  easily 
understood.  The  Story  of  the  M'oman's  formation  fi*om 
the  Rib  is,  as  may  be  se<'n  from  the  sequel  of  the  story, 
of  so  much  concern  in  domestic  life,  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive a  fitter  place  for  it  than  this,  where  we  find  it,  in 
the  Entrance  upon  the  fatal  effects  of  our  first  Parents 
idle  curiosity  :  frorn  hicli  Posterity  might  draw  a  Lesson 
of  great  importance,  viz. — the  mutual  obligation  incum- 
bent on  each  .Sex,  when  united,  to  watch  over  the  others 
conduct,  equally  with  its  own  ;  as  nothing  can  afiect  the 
pt'elfare  of  the  one,  in  whicii  the  other  will  not  be  equally 
concerned  ;  each  being  destined  to  bear,  together  with 
his  o^^■n,  the  other  s  share,  whether  of  good  or  evil.  The 
accotint,  therefore,  of  Eve's  formation  was,  \\ith  much 
art  and  decoiuin,  omitted  in  the  place  v.here  the  Chro- 
nologist  would  e.xpect  to  find  it;  and  postponed,  till  it 
could  be  delivered  with  the  advantag-e  of  being  made  an 
introduction  to  the  history  of  the  Fall. 

The  best  Historians  have,  in  the  same  manner,  created 
beauties  from  a  well-contrived  neglect  of  the  order  of  time. 
12  The 
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The  next  thing  to  be  cons'Jeretl,  after  the  ]\fosaic 
account  of  the  Cuf^ation  of  Man,  is,  what  we  are  told 
concerning  his  specific  Nature. 

That  iie  was  of  a  nobler  Kind  than  any  other  of  the 
Aniinahi  brought,  at  toe  same  time,  into  Being,  abund- 
antly apj-ears  from  the  likevkss  in  w')ich  he  was  made; 
and  from  the  preeminence  which  w.hs  given  to  him 
over  the  rest.  "  And  Ge  rl  said,  let  us  make  AJan  m  our 
"  IMAGE,  after  our  likeness;  and  let.  him  have  domi- 
"  NiON  over  th'  -  fish  of  the  Sea,  and  over  the  fou  l  of  the 
**  Air,  and  ovei  S;he  Cattle,  and  over  all  the  Earth*." 

Now,  in  what  did  this  image  or  like/ic.ss  consist Cer- 
tainly not  in  Man's  having  an  immaterial  part,  since 
he  had  this,  as  the  best  Philosophy  evinceth  f,  in  com- 
mon with  the  whole  animal  Creation.  And  the  Historian 
makes  the  image,  or  likeness,  to  consist  in  something  pe- 
culiar to  ^^lan.  Now,  the  only  two  tilings,  peculiar  to 
him,  are  his  Shapk  and  his  Reason.  None  but  an 
Anthropomovnhite  will  say,  that  it  was  his  Shape,  which 
reflected  this  imaffe  of  his  Creator.  We  must  conclude 
tlierefore,  that  it  was  the  faculty  of  reason  which  made 
the  resemblance. 

But  further,  when  God  says,  let  lis  make  Alan  in  our 
Image,  it  is  immediately  subjoined — and  let  hmi  han:e 
dominion  over  the  whole  brute  Creation.  Now,  nothing 
but  the  faculty  oi  Reason  could  invest  man  with  this  Domi- 
9iion,  de  facto,  which  v>  as  bestowed  upon  him,  de  jure. 

Still  further,  we  see  Dominion  was  given  him  on  ac- 
count of  this  preeminence  of  being  made  in  the  image  of 
God — Let  us  make  man  in  our  lma<re,  end  let  him  haxe 
JDominion — But  o.  preeminence ,  whicii  qualified  Man  for 
Dominion  over  other  Animals,  could  be  nothing  but 
Reason,  which  he  had,  and  which  they  wanted  ;  whereas 
an  immaterial  principle,  with  which  both  were  endowed, 
afforded  no  room  iov preeminence;  especially  such  a  pre- 
eminence as  qualified  Man  for  Dominion. 

But  now,  the  substance  in  which  the  faculty  of  Reason 
Ifesides,  could  not  be  a  material  substance,  as  this  best 
Philosophy,  we  say,  hath  shewn;}:.  Man,  therefore,  must 

*  Gen.  ii.  24.  t  See  note  [A]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

X  See  Clarke  and  Ba.Kter,  as  represented  in  the  note  [A]  above 
relerred  to. 

Vol.  VI.  R  needs 
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needs  consist  of  an  immaterial  Substance,  joined  to  a  ma- 
terial ;  or,  in  otlier  words,  he  must  be  a  compound  of 
Soul  and  Body.  And  this  seems  to  be  intimated,  and 
not  obscurely  neither,  by  the  Words  of  the  Text ;  \\  hen 
it  conies,  in  the  .secoi/d  Chapter,  to  yive  a  more  distinct 
account  of  Alan's  Nature  than  hath  been  given  in  the 
preceding  Chapter,  where  He  is  placed,  accoi-ding  to  the 
f)rder  of  time,  in  the  new  framed  System  of  C'reation. — 
The  Lord  God  formed  Max  of  the  dust  of  the 
GUOUXD,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  ttie  breath  of 
Life,  and  Man  became  a  living  Soul*. 

By  the  w  ords — the  breath  of  life,  and  a  living  Soul — - 
•^^hich  discriminate  life  in  man  from  life  in  brutes,  we 
are  not  to  understand  innnateriaUty  simply;  since  all 
animals,  as  we  say,  have  this  in  common  ;  but  the  cox- 
TiNUAXCE  at  life  alter  the  separation  of  the  compound, 
in  virtue  of  M-di\s  rationality ;  w  hich  making  him  respon- 
sible for  his  Actions,  may,  according  to  the  ditferent 
parts  in  God's  moral  economy,  require  that  separate, 
existence. 

But  now,  if  it  should  be  asked,  Why  this  complete 
exposition  of  Man's  Nature  was  not  given  before,  in  the 
first  mention  of  liis  Creation,  but  reserved  for  the  second, 
two  very  important  reasons  may  be  assigned, 

1.  liad  the  Historian  given  it  in  the  fir^t  account  of 
Man's  Creation,  it  would  have  had  the  appearance  of 
distinguishing  Man,  in  his  natural  or  physical  capacity, 
from  other  Animals  ;  v\  hereas,  in  this  capacity,  there  is, 
in  truth,  no  difference  between  them.  Since  the  very 
argument  which  evinceth  tlie  immateriality  of  the  hunian 
soul,  evinceth  the  immatei  iality  of  the  brutal.  Yet,  to 
have  left  no  mark  of  distinction  between  them  when  there 
was  one,  had  been  a  very  faulty  omission  in  the  History 
of  Religion.  Moses,  therefore,  with  admirable  address, 
hath  pointed  out  the  ditierence,  wlien  he  tells  us,  that 
Man  iras  created  in  the  image  of  God  \,  i.  e,  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  Pieason. 

2.  Secondly,  the  place,  which  points  out  this  difference, 
is  made  to  serve  for  an  introduction  to  the  History  of  the 

free  gift  of  immortality.  And  a  better  cannot  be  con- 
ceived than  that  w  hich  tcacheth  us,  that  the  Subject  on 

*  Gen.  ii.  7.  |  Gen.  i.  37. 

wiioija 
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whom  this  gift  was  bestowed,  is,  l)y  the  hnmateriaUtii  of 
his  physical  Nature,  capable  of  enjoying  it;  and,  by  the' 
freedom  of  his  reasonable  Nature,  accountable  for  the 
abuse  of  it.  So  much  is  observed  in  honour  of  that 
exquisite  knowledge  with  which  the  sacred  Writer  was 
endowed. 

Having  thus  explained  Man's  Physical  Nature,  we 
come  to  the  consideration  of  his  Moral;  which,  hitherto, 
we  have  but  just  hinted  at,  in  shewing  him  to  be  respon- 
sible for  his  Actions.  Now,  as  this  responsibilitij  is  the 
great  Principle  on  which  all  Religion,  or  rather  the  Sanc- 
tion of  Religion,  is  founded  ;  and  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  use 
in  our  enquiry  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  gospel  ; 
to  understand  what  Mode  of  Religion  it  was  to  which 
Adam  became  subject,  when  he  first  rose  from  the  forming 
hand  of  his  Creator,  we  must  recollect  what  hath  been 
said  concerning  the  time  of  his  Creation,  which,  we  shall 
now  see,  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  to  determine  this 
important  question. 

1.  For  from  thence  it  uill  appear,  that  the  IMan  and 
Woman,  the  J\Iale  and  Female,  were  not  immediately, 
on  their  Creation,  put  into  Paradise ;  but  had  a  State 
and  Condition  upon  Earth  preceding  that  supernatural 
Establishment. 

That  this  first  State  of  Man  in  the  world  at  large  was 
not  only  prior  to,  but  different  from,  his  State  in  Para- 
dise, the  Sacred  Writer  clearly  intimates  :  (rod  (says  he) 
on  tlie  creation  of  Man  (7na/e  and  female  J  bleased  them, 
and  said  unto  them^  Be  fruit  fid  and  multiply,  and  re- 
PLEMSH  THE  EARTH,  and  subduc  ii  *. 

But  wlien,  after  they  were  put  in  possession  of  Para- 
dise, and  the  gift  of  immortality  Avas  there  bestowed 
upon  them,  they  were  not  (immediately  at  least)  to  re- 
plenish the  Earth  at  large ;  but  to  replenish  Paradise 
only :  from  whence,  as  they  increased,  their  Colonies, 
perhaps,  might  be  sent  out  to  inhabit  for  a  time,  the 
other  parts  of  the  Earth  (not,  then,  a  vale  of  misery  and 
death),  heforethey  replenished  Ihe  Regions  of  the  hlessed. 

2.  Again,  at  the  Creation  of  the  first  Pair — God  saiiL 
Behold  I  have  given  you  every  lierb  bearing  seed,  which 

is    UPON  Tllfi  FACE  OF  THE  EARTH  ;  and  EVERY  TrEE 

*  Gen.  i.  'i8. 
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m  tvhich  is  the  seed  of  a  Tree,  yielding  seed,  to  you  it 

SHALL  BE  FOR  JIEAT  *.      But  M'hcn  Gocl  put  tllClU  illtO 

Paradise,  he  said,  Of  every  Tree  in  the  Garden  thou 
ninycst  freely  eat;  but  of  the  Tree  of  the  K/iowledge- 
of  good  and  evil,  tiiou  shalt  not  eat  of  it 

Hence  it  appears  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  a  moral 
State,  or  Mcrc  engaged  to  some  Religion,  before  their 
Paradisaical  life  commenced,  and  dift'erent  from  it  ;  for 
in  the  first,  there  was  no  restraint  of  food  ;  in  the  second, 
there  was.  Whether  the  Religion,  to  which  they  were 
first  subject,  was  that  we  call  Natural,  as  being  the 
result  and  conclusion  of  that  Reason  with  which,  at  our 
Creation,  we  were  endowed  ;  or  va  hether  it  ^\  as  that  we 
call  Revealed,  or  supernaturally  tauglit  by  God,  we 
can  only  learn  from  Scripture.  And  Scripture  teacheth, 
even  by  its  Silence,  that  it  M  as  Natural  Religion  to 
which  the  first  Pair  were  subject,  from  their  Creation  to 
their  entrance  into  Paradise. 

For  Scripture  hath  tiiis  advantage  over  human  compo- 
sitions, that  it  teacheth  as  precisely  by  what  it  doth  not 
sav,  as  by  what  it  doth.  In  what  concerns  Religion, 
there  is  nothing,  either  in  its  silence  or  in  its  enunciation, 
that  is  ambiguous. 

To  give  an  instance,  for  the  better  illustration  of  the 
matter  before  us.  Speech  might  be  acquired  naturally, 
as  well  as  Religion.  In  this  they  agreed  :  In  one 
thing  they  differed — Human  Reason,  which  was  able  to 
instruct  in  both,  teacheth  Religion,  or  our  duty  to  our 
Maker,  and  to  each  other,  almost  instantaneously :  Jiut 
Speech,  in  the  same  School,  is  learnt  only  by  slow  degree?. 
So  that  ]\Ian  must  have  continued  long  in  that  brutal 
State,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  Animal  Creation  were, 
from  their  very  Nature,  condemned.  Yet  it  is  hard  to 
suppose,  that  the  all-gracious  Author  of  our  Being  would 
leave  his  Favorite  Creature,  Man,  whom  he  had  endowed 
with  superior  gifts  and  prerogatives  above  the  rest,  to 
struggle  with  this  mute  and  distressful  condition,  from 
which,  unaided  reason  could  only,  by  slow  degrees,  in  a 
'  length  of  time,  set  hiin  free.  But  this  uncertainty  holy 
Scripture  removes  ;  by  the  information  it  hath  given  us, 
that  God  himself,  and  not  human  Reason,-  was  our  first 
*  tJen.  i,  20.  t  Gen,  ii.  16,  17.. 
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Schoolmaster  in  the  rudiments  of  Speech.  The  text  says, 
—And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  ever j/ 
beast  ofthejield,  and evertj fowlof  theair,  (uul  broucjiit 
TiJE.11  UNTO  Adam,  to  see  av  hat  he  would  call 

:i  lIEJI  ;     AND    WHATSOEVER    AdAM    CALLED  £VERY 

living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof. 

And   Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle  *. 

Here  we  have  the  most  natural  and  familiar  image  of  a 
Teacher  and  a  learner;  where  the  abilities  of  the  Scholar 
ai'e  tried  before  they  are  assisted.  From  this  text,  we 
■likewise  learn,  that  no  more  than  the  tirst  rudiments  of 
Speech  were  thus,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  imparted 
to  Adam  for  his  present  and  immediate  use.  He  was 
assisted  in  affixing  names  to  scjisible  things,  with  w  hich 
he  was  to  be  perpetually  conversant.  And  this  was  suf- 
ficient to  put  his  reasonable  nature  in  a  train  to  advance 
itself  above  the  torpid  silence  of  the  brutal.  Thus  far 
vvas  man  taught  of  God.  Eut  tlie  further  extent  and 
improvement  of  speech,  particularly  in  its  giving  names 
to  more  ab.^tract  ideas,  A\  as  left  to  man  alone ;  which 
names,  as  his  necessities  required,  lie  would  invent,  and 
treasure  up  for  use. 

This  difference,  in  the  two  acquirements  of  Speech  and 
Religion,  both  of  which  natural  Reason  was  able  to  teach, 
but  not  with  equal  facility  or  speed,  shews  why  God  in- 
terfered in  the  one  case,  and  why  he  did  not  interfere  in 
the  other  ;  and  consequently  why  the  Historian's  enun- 
ciation was  necessary  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  why  his 
silence,  in  the  second,  was  sufiicicnt  to  give  equal  evi- 
dence to  what  was  the  truth. 

This  (which  indeed  concerns  the  subject  in  hand)  ap- 
pears still  clearer  from  the  following  considerations  : 

1.  The  Pentateuch  is  a  professed  history  of  God's 
communication  with,  and  extraordinary  dispensations  to, 
Man,  from  the  placing  him  in  Paradise  to  the  giving 
of  the  Law.  We  have  seen,  that  jNIan  was  subject  to 
a  Religion,  prior  to  that  JFill  of  God  repealed  to  him 
when  lie  entered  Paradise.  Now,  were  the  State,  under 
Avhich  he  lived  before  the  Paradisaical,  the  State  of  rc- 
lealed  Religion,  the  Nature  of  tlie  IMosaic  history  re- 
quired that  some  account  should  have  been  given  of  it. 

*  Gen.  ii.  19,  20, 
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But  no  account  is  given.  We  conclude,  thei-efore,  that 
I\fan,  on  his  Creation,  came  under  the  law  of  Natural 
Kei.igiox,  or  v.a?,  as  the  Apostle  euiphatically  ex- 
presses it — (I  Lcnc  loito  himself*.  On  this  supposition, 
we  can  easily  account  for  the  Silence  of  the  Historian. 
His  1  heme  was  Rf:vEALED  Religiov  ;  and  to  pre- 
serve the  meuior\'  of  such  a  Dispensation,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  various  modes  of  it  should  be  recorded. 
But  the  memory  of  Xaiurat  Religion  was  preserved  by 
an  earlier  Recorder,  Reason  :  who  M  rote  it,  and  con- 
tiuues  to  write  it,  in  the  minds  of  all  Men.  Of  this  ori- 
-  ginal  Record,  Moses  hath  given  sufficient  intrination, 
■\\  h(  r=,  speaking  of  ISIan's  nature,  he  tells,  that  it  was 
created  in  the  likeness  of  God  :  meaning  (as  hath 
been  shewn)  that  Man  was  endowed  with  reason.  Now 
such  a  LIKENESS  implies  liis  knowledge  of,  andconfesstd 
subjection  to,  Natural  Law  or  Religion. 

2.  But  it  is  not  only  from  the  Silence  of  the  Historian, 
as  to  what  preceded  Man's  migration  into  Paradise,  but 
likewise  from  what  he  expressly  tells  us  followed  on 
!Man"s  situation  there,  that  we  conclude,  he  was  from  his 
creation  to  this  time,  under  t!ie  guidance  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  only:  For  the  revealed  Law  of  God  to 
!Man  in  Paradise,  alter  bestowing  upon  him  \he  free  gift 
of  immortality,  consists  but  of  one  pcsitire  Command, 
as  the  .condition  of  this  accumulated  blessing  :  a  condi- 
tion very  different  from  any  of  those  Avhich  Natui^al 
Bciigion  requires  to  entitle  Man  to  God's  /^roz/r  ;  This 
plainly  implies,  that  Adam,  by  the  Light  of  Reason, 
knew  already  the  rest  of  God's  Will,  Avith  wliich,  as 
!Moral  (jovernor  of  the  World,  he  had  irradiated  the 
breasts  of  all  ]Men.  Otherwise,  had  this  light  been  so 
dim  as  to  give  no  clear  direction  for  his  duty,  we  must 
conchide,  that  the  all-gracious  Creator  would  have  ex- 
press-ly  delivered  to  him  a  complete  Code  or  Digest  of 
Natural  La-a\  at  the  time  m  hen  he  enounced  this  re- 
"ceakd  Command  in  Pai  adise.  And  that  he  did  not  give 
any  such,  the  Silence  of  the  Historian,  in  a  work  whose 
Nature  would  not  dispense  with  such  an  omission,  is  a 
certain  proof. 

To  sum  up  all  in  a  word — IVIan's  moral  State,  under 
*  Roai.  ii.  14. 
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the  revealed  JVill  of  God,  began  on  his  admission  into 
l^aradise.  IVoui  wliich  truth  it  follows,  that,  from  his 
Creation  to  that  tinse,  he  \\as  under  tlie  giiidanee  of 

XATUUAL  RELICilOX. 

And  here  let  me  just  make  an  observation  (wliich  it 
M  ould  be  a  fault  to  neglect,  though  it  be  but  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  of  divine  art  in  this  inspired  Writer) 
concerning  the  different  terms  employed  by  him  in  de- 
fining j\Iun  as  the  subject  of  Natural  Religion,  from 
those  he  uses  in  defining  him  as  the  subject  of  the  Re- 
K-ealed.  In  the  first  case,  Man  is  characterised  by  that 
distinctive  quality  of  liis  being  made  in  the  ///,6«m  of 
(rod*,  or  being  endowed  with  Reason^  :  the  faculty 
which  denotes  him  the  subject  of  Natural  Religio?? ;  that 
Reli»;ion  which  teacheth  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
Heaven  ixdefix  itei.v.  In  the  second  case,  he  is  dis- 
tinguished as  a  comj)ound  Being,  made  of  t//e  dust  of  the 
t'arth  and  the  breath  of  life  f,  which  marks  him  out  for 
the  adequate  subject  of  tliat  other  Religion,  denouncing 
death  and  immortality  defixitely. 

To  proceed. — This  natural  State  of  Man,  antecedent 
to  the  Paradisaieal,  can  never  be  too  carefully  kept  in 
mind,  nor  too  precisely  explained  ;  since  it  is  the  very 
Key,  or  Clev/  (as  we  shall  find  in  the  progress  of  this 
^vork)  which  is  to  open  to  us,  and  to  lead  us  through,  all 
the  recesses  and  intimacies  of  tlie  last,  and  completed, 
Dispe)isation  of  God  to  Man  ;  a  Dispensation  long  be- 
come intricate  and  perplexed,  by  mciis  neglecting  to  dis- 
tinguish these  two  States  or  Conditions  ;  w  hich,  as  we 
say,  if  not  constantly  kept  in  mind,  the  Gospel  can 
neitircr  be  well  understood  nor  reasonably  supported. 

So  terribly  mistaken  have  those  good  I\Ien  been,  who 
imagined,  that  the  best  way  of  serving  the  cause  of  Reve- 
lation was  to  deny  the  very  being  and  existence  of 
Natural  Religion. 

But  if  some  have  allowed  too  little  to  this  JReliaion, 
there  are  others,  and  tliose  no  declared  enemies  of  Re- 
xelation,  who  have  ascribed  a  <,reat  deal  too  much  to  it. 
Systems  which,  however  different,  are  yet  alike  injurious 
to  the  great  Truth  they  profess  to  defend. 

The  one,  by  annihilating  Natural  Religion,  cuts  away 

*  pen.  i.  26.  ■\  Gci).  ii.  7. 
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the  ground  mid  foundation  of  Christianity  ;  the  other, 
by  giving  to  Natural  Religion  certain  Doctrines  of 
Perlection,  to  which  it  doth  not  pretend,  overturns  the 
Superstructure. 

Having  thus  shewn  that  iVIan  lived,  at  first,  under  the 
guidance  of  Natural  JRcligion ;  let  us  now  consider  more 
precisely,  but  with  all  possible  brevity,  What  this  Reli- 
gion is,  and  what  it  teacheth. 

If  niy  ideas,  whether  innate  or  acquired,  do  not  mis- 
lead me,  the  whole  of  it  niay  be  comprised  in  this — 
"  That  Man,  endowed  with  Reason  and  Freedom  of 
Will,  is  a  iMoral  Agent,  and  accountable  for  his  con- 
duct to  his  Maker ;  who  hath  given  him,  -or  liis  rule  of 
Life,  a  Lav,',  discoverable  by  the  one  Faculty,  and  ren- 
dered practicable  by  the  other. — That  the  jaithful  Ob- 
servers of  ti.is  Law  God  wiU  reward,  and  the  wilful 
1  ransgressors  of  it  he  will  punish ;  but  that,  on  repent- 
lance  and  au/endment,  he  will  pardon,  and  be  reconciled 
to.  Offenders." 

TIjIs  Sanction  of  Natural  Religion,  evident  as  it  is, 
liath  been  brougiit  into  question,  and  disputed,  not  only 
by  those  who  reject  our  idea  of  such  a  moral  System,  but 
by  those  vvIjo  contend  for  it. 

The  ftj'it  have  said,  that  we  know  so  little  of  God's 
government  of  the  universe,  that  it  is  hazardous  to  affirm, 
that  Man  liatli  any  claim  at  all  to  Regard.  The  othe?^ 
that  it  is  still  more  hazardous  to  affirm,  that  repentance 
M  ill  certainly  restore  bad  Mevx  to  the  benefit  of  this  Claim, 
if,  before  their  transgression,  they  had  any  such. 

Yet  the  Truths  (thus  boldly  brought  in  question)  are 
founded  on  this  clear  Principle,  "  That,  taking  in  the 
^vhole  of  a  good  Man's  existence,  God  will  bestow  upon 
him  more  oi  happiness  than  of  misery."  To  deny  this, 
w  ill  tend  to  confound  our  distinct  ideas  of  a  good  and 
of  an  evil  Governor  of  the  World.  Nor  are  these 
truths,  thus  founded,  at  all  shaken  by  our  ignorance  oi 
God's  government  "of  the  universe.  I  apprehend,  that 
the  supposed  force  of  the  objection  ariseth  from  Glen's 
not  rightly  distinguishing  between  God's  Physical  and 
AIoRAL  Government ;  nor  seeing  how  the  consequences 
of  that  distinction  directs  our  judgment  to  decide  pf  the 
evidence  in  religious  matters,  and  particularly  of  the 

force 
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force  of  this  objection.  I  will  not  here  repeat  my  rea- 
soning on  this  subject,  which  the  reader  may  hiid  already 
delivered  in  pages  221,  222,  and  223  of  the  IntrQ- 
duction,  and  will  see  repeated,  occasionally,  hereafter. 
In  behalf  of  these  repetitions,  had  I  added  one  more,  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  should  have  no  need  to  apologize : 
for  as  often  as  an  old  argument  supports  a  Truth,  newly 
attacked,  the  use  of  that  argument,  on  such  an  occasion, 
cannot  be  called  a  repetition  of  it,  but  a  different  appli- 
cation of  it  to  a  new  question.  And  every  different  ap- 
plication M  ill  give  additional  credit  to  the  solidity  of  the 
argument,  when  it  is  seen  how  many  various  purposes  it 
may  be  made  to  serve,  and  how  many  various  Truths  it 
is  fitted  to  illustrate.  This  is  one  of  those  fruitful 
Arguments,  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  this  Work, 
which  I  have  enforced  again  and  again,  in  the  support  of 
some  iiaw  Truth ;  and  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  a  less 
attentive  Reader  has  as  often  condemned  for  a  repetition 
of  ' the  same  thing. 

From  this  Argument,  so  referred  to,  as  it  lies  in  the 
liitroduction,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  a  good  man 
hath  a  chum  to  rexvard :  And  this,  I  think.  Religionists, 
consulting  no  more  than  their  natural  ideas,  have  generally 
agreed  in;  and  yet  have  generally  concurred  to  deny  that 
other  part  of  the  proposition  (though  it  stand  upon  the 
same  Principle)  which  teacheth,  that  God  will  re-establish 
the  repentant  Sinner  in  his  original  claim  to  divine  favour. 

This  may  seem  unaccountable  ;  but  there  is  a  secret 
in  it,  which  will  deserve  to  be  explained,  for  more  rea- 
sons than  one ;  but  at  present,  principally  for  the  sake 
of  removing  this  difficulty. 

The  truth  is,  those  Divines,  who  doubted  of  this  re~ 
establi^hmctd,  laboured  under  a  groundless  apprehension, 
that  to  allow  the  Doctrine  of  reconciliation,  on  sincere 
repentance  alone,  might  tend  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
the  Christian  Revelation',  which  they  erroneously  sup- 
posed taught  nothing  concerning  a  futine  state  but  what 
was  discoverable,  and  had  been  actually  discovered,  by 
the  light  of  Nature  :  So  that  if  natural  Religion  taught 
ONE  means  of  Reconciliation,  and  Revelation  tausht 
ANOTHER,  both  could  uot  be  true.  They,  therefore, 
rejected  that,  as  false,  which  Jiatw^al  Religion  was  said  to 

teach. 
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teach.  And  inotlern  Unbelievers  being  under  the  like 
delusion,  viz.  that  nalural  Religion  ami  revtalcd  taught 
the  same  doctrine  concerning  a  future  state,  reject,  as 
Jalse,  that  n(C<ius  of  reconciliation  \\hich  Revelation 
j»rctends  to  have  discovered. 

But  we  have  bestowed  our  pains  to  little  purpose,  if, 
by  this  time,  the  attentive  Reader  doth  not  })ercei\  e,  that 
the  Rm'anls,  taught  by  natuml  Religion,  are  very  diffe- 
rent in  kimi,  as  well  as  in  degree,  iVoin  those  tiui"j;ht  by 
the  Revealed:  However,  it  he  liatli  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  this  important  truth,  the  sequel  of 
our  Discourse,  to  which,  we  are  now  hastening,  Mill,  we 
hope,  give  him  entire  satisfaction. 

I  had  said,  and  on  ihe  Authority  of  St.  Paul  himself, 
that  ru'iural  Religion  taught,  that  God  is  a  Ren  arder  of 
ihem  thai  diligently/  .seek  him*.    Now,  from  his  being  a 
JtewiU'der,  m  hich  springs  froni  his  nature  and  attributes, 
Iliave  ventured  to  foiuid  Man's  ch/im  to  rexcard. 

13ut  it  may  be  asked,  Where  are  those  rewards  to  be 
expected,  and  ol  a\  iiat  c|uality  do  they  consist? 

To  the  tirst  part  of  the  question,  I  reply—  That,  at 
vhat  time  soever  Ciods  Providence  lieith  been  dispensed 
EQUALLY  to  the  Sons  of  Adam,  living  under  t}}e  dircc- 
lion  of  natural  Laic,  they  could  expect  their  re\\  ard  oniv 
HERE.  But,  whenever  tliey  began  to  observe,  that  (jod  s 
Providence  was  grown  unequal,  and  that  rewaixls  and 
punisiiments  were  not  regularly  dispended  here,  they  would 
look  to  have  the  disorder  rectified  ueueafter.  But  of 
this,  more  as  we  proceed. 

To  the  second  part  of  the  question.  Of  what  quality 
these  rev>ards  consist:  I  rej)ly,  ^Ve  are  taught  to  beli^\x.\ 
they  shall  be  abundant,  as  suited  to  that  better  state  of 
existence  to  which  they  are  reserved  ;  and  as  bestowed 
by  an  all-bountiful  i\laster,  to  whose  more  intimate  pre- 
sence they  shall  be  admitteel :  yet  still  bearing  some 
adequate  proportion  to  Man's  merit  and  desert. 

If  Keason,  on  the  one  hand,  seems  to  revolt  at  the 
thougiits  of  everlasting  Punishment ;  (for,  as  C^od  is  a 
Rcwarder  of  the  Good,  we  must  conclude,  the  A^postle 
would  have  u=;  infer,  that  he  is  a  Punisher  of  the  Bad  ; 
-  since  this  exercise  of  his  power  over  both  Good  and  Bad, 

«  Heb.  si.  6. 

stands 
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stands  on  the  same  attributes  of  Goodness  and  Justice',) 
If  lliiAsoN,  1  say,  dotli,  on  the  one  liand,  seem  to  revolt 
at  everlasting  Punishvicvt,  we  must  confess,  that  Fancy, 
on  the  other  (even  when  full  plumed  by  Vanity),  hath 
scarce  force  enough  to  rise  to  the  idea  of  injinite  rewards. 
How  the  lieart  of  Man  canie  to  conceive  this  to  be  an 
adequate  retribution  for  his  riglit  conduct,  during  the 
short  trial  of  his  Virtue  here,  would  be  hard  to  tell,  did 
we  not  know  what  Monsters  Pride  begot  of  old  upon 
Pagan  Philosophy ;  and  how  much  greater  still  these 
latter  ages  have  disclosed,  by  the  long  incubation  of 
School-divinity  upon  Folly. 

What  hath  been  urged  from  natural  reason,  in  support 
of  this  extravagant  presumption,  is  so  very  slender,  that 
it  recoils  as  you  inforce  it.  1.  First,  you  say,  "  that 
the  Soul,  the  subject  of  these  eternal  rewards,  being 
immaterial,  and  so  therefore  unaffected  by  the  causes 
which  bring  material  things  to  an  end,  is,  by  its  nature, 
fitted  for  eternal  rewards."  This  ig  an  argument  ad  igno- 
rantiam,  and  holds  no  farther — Because  an  immaterial 
Being  is  not  subject  to  that  mode  of  dissolution  which 
affects  material  substances,  you  conclude  it  to  be  eternal. 
This  is  going  too  fast.  I'here  may  be,  and  probably  are, 
many  natural  causes,  (unknown,  indeed,  to  us,)  whereby 
immaterial  Beings  come  to  an  end.  But  if  the  nature  of 
things  cannot,  yet  certainly  Ciod  can,  put  a  period  to 
such  a  Being,  when  it  hath  served  the  purpose  of  its 
Creation.  Doth  annihilation  impeach  that  Wisdom 
and  Goodness  which  was  displayed  when  God  brought  it 
OUT  OF  Nothing? 

Other  immaterial  Beings  there  are  (as  hath  been 
observed)  who  have  the  same  natural  security  with  man 
for  their  existence,  of  whose  c/ew/Zj/ we  never  dream ;  I 
mean  the  Souls  of  Brutes.  But  Pride,  as  the  Poet  ob- 
serves, calls  God  unjust  : 

"  If  Man  alone  ingress  not  Heaven's  high  care ; 

"  Alone  made  perfect  here,  imimortal  there." 
Fanatics,  indeed,  both  New  and  Old,  liave  well  provided 
for  the  proper  eternity  of  the  human  Soul,  by  making  it 
a  part  or  porion  of  the  substance  of  God  himself*. 
But  so  blasphcn'ous  a  fancy,  all  sober  Christians,  from  the 
*  Sec  -'ote  [B]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

most 
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most  early  tiincs  to  the  present,  have  looked  upon  with 
horror. 

However,  let  us  (for  argiuuent's  sake)  allow  the  hviman 
Soul  to  be  unj>erishable  by  nature,  and  serured  in  its 
existence  by  the  unchangeable  will  of  God:  and  sec 
■what  will  follow  from  thence. — An  injmite  Reward  for 
Virtue,  daring  one  moment  of  its  existence,  because 
Reason  discovers  tliat,  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  sonic 
Ilcward  is  due  ?  Bv  no  means — When  God  iiath  am^dy 
repaid  us  for  the  performance  of  our  duty,  will  he  be  at 
&  loss  how  to  dispose  of  us  for  the  long  remainder  of 
ETERNITY?  jMay  he  not  find  new  and  endless  employ- 
ment for  reasonable  Creatures,  to  \\  hich,  when  properly 
discliarged,  new  rewards,  and  in  endless  succession,  will 
be  assigned?  Modest  Reason  seems  to  dictate  this  to  the 
Ft)Uowers  of  the  Law  oj'  JNature.  The  flattering  cxpe- 
dientof  e  t  erk  a  l  R  e  wa  rds,  for  Virtue  here,  was  invented 
in  the  simplicity  of  early  speculation,  after  it  had  fairly 
brought  men  to  conclude  that  the  soul  was  unmataial. 

2.  A  second  Argument,  from  the  conviction  it  carries 
with  it,  I  would  recommend  to  the  care  and  protection 
of  its  Discoverers,  the  Fkitonists  and  Facts  \  namely, 
^lens  LONGINGS  AKTEfi  iMMORTALiTv,  cven  in  the 
state  of  j\afiire.  'Hicsc,  say  our  Poetical  Metaphysi- 
cians, and  ^Metaphysical  Poets,  are  a  proof  that  we  shall 
.  obtain  what  we  long  for ;  since  natural  appetites  were  not 
jrivcn  in  vain.  T\\q,  foundation:,  on  which  this  argument 
stands,  is  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  quite  void  of  all 
plausibility.  The  general  appetite  for  Good  was  indeed 
given  by  Nature,  to  aid  us  in  the  easier  and  speedier 
attainment  of  it.  But  in  this  consists  the  sophistry  of 
the  reasoning — Because  the  appetite  for  Good  is  essen- 
tial in  the  constitution  of  every  sensitive  Being,  it  is  con- 
cluded, that  we  shall  obtain  the  greatest  good  which 
the  Imagination  can  form,  for  the  object  of  its  wishes. 
And,  to  call  this  visionary  Operator,  N^aturc,  and  not 
Fancy,  will  scarce  mend  the  matter,  if  the  noble  Philo- 
sopher* did  not  vilify  his  species,  when  he  said,  that 
She  did  not  know  hoio  to  keep  a  mean  or  measure  f.  The 
Phenomenon  is  easily  explained.  The  Passions  were 
gjvcn  to  excite  our  Activity  in  the  pursuit  of  Good:  and 
*  Bacon,  f  Modutn  tgnerc  nescia  est. 

the 
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the  violence  of  such  of  thein,  as  th  ivc  most  impetuously 
to  their  end,  will  be  apt  to  transgress  th^mean.  But  there 
is  another  part  as  essential  to  our  frame,  which  is  Kea- 
sox,  and  lier  office  it  is  to  keep  the  Passions  within  due 
bounds;  then  most  apt  to  fly  out,  when  pursued  by  that 
fri:i;htfid  Phantom,  Annihilation".  And  as  tlie  best 
security  against  this  terror  is  the  pledge  of  hnmortaUty, 
we  are  too  much  in  haste  to  inquire  of  Reasou,  Whether, 
indeed,  Natural  Religion  hath  given  us  this  security. 

From  all  that  hath  been  said,  I  would  infer,  that  our 
appetites,  or  longings  alter  good,  were  given  us,  not  to 
lead  the  conclusions  of  Reason,  but  to  be  led  by  them,  - 
lest  these  longings  should  become  extravagant. 

3.  But  the  palmary  argument  is  still  behind.  It  is 
partly  Physical,  and  partly  iMoi'al.  "  The  merit  of  ser- 
vice (say  these  Men)  increases  in  projiortion  to  the  excel- 
lence of  that  Being  to  w  hom  our  service  is  directed  and 
becomes  acceptable.  An  infinite  Being,  therefore,  can 
dispense  no  rewards  but  what  are  infinite.  And  thus  the 
Virtuous  Man  becomes  intilled  to  immortality. 

Tlie  misfortune  is,  that  this  reasoning  holds  equally  on 
the  side  of  the  Unmeuciful  Doctors,  as  they  are 
called,  who  doom  the  Wicked  to  everlasting  Punish- 
ment. Indeed,  Avere  this  the  only  discredit  under  which 
it  labours,  the  mercUcss  Doctors  would  hold  themselves 
little  concerned.  But  the  truth  is,  the  Argument  from 
injimtij  proves  just  nothing.  To  make  it  of  any  force, 
both  the  Parties  should  be  injinite.  This  inferior  emana- 
tion of  God's  Image,  Man,  should  either  be  supremely 
good  or  supremely  bad,  a  kind  of  Deity  or  Devil.  But 
these  Reasoners,  in  their  attention  to  the  Diviniti/,  over- 
look the  Humanity,  which  makes  the  decrease  keep  pace 
M  ith  the  accumulation,  till  the  rule  of  Logic,  that  the 
conclusion Jollows  the  uxaker  part,  comes  in,  to  end  the 
dispute. 

This  view  of  things,  which  presents  to  us  the  reward, 
held  out  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  clears  up,  at  the  same 
tiuAC,  the  more  disputed  question,  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  repentance  alone,  io  reinstate  us  in  Gods  favour; 
and  shews,  that  this  doctrine  of  Natural  Religion  is 
very  consistent  with  what  Repealed  Religion  teacheti;, 
concerning  Reconciliation,  on  repentance:  since  the 

rewards, 
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rewards,  promised  by  each  Religion,  beino;  totally  diffe- 
rent, they  may  reasonably,  when  tbrteiled,  have  different 
means  appointed  lor  their  recovery.  Hence  it  is,  that, 
by  the  Jirst,  simple  repentance,  we  say,  is  deemed  sufli- 
cient;  and  by  the  latter,  some  atonement  may  be  rea- 
sonably required,  together  with  repentance. 

On  the  whole  of  what  has  been  said  concerning 
Natural  Religion,  we  see,  That  Reason  reclaims 
against  the  pride  of  such  of  its  votaries,  who  expect 
eternal  reocards,  when  that  Religion  only  promiseth  very 
ample  ones. 

Conie  we  now  to  the  Condition  of  INIan  under  Re- 
vealed Religion.  For  God  (as  we  must  heeds  con- 
clude) having  tried  Adam  in  the  State  of  Nature, 
and  approved  of  the  good  use  he  had  made  of  his  free- 
will under  the  direction  of  that  light,  advanced  him  to  a 
superior  station  in  Paradise.  How  long,  before  this 
remove,  IVIan  had  continued  subject  to  Natural  Religion 
alone,  we  can  only  guess.  But  of  this  we  may  be  assured, 
that  it  was  some  considerable  time  before  the  Garden 
of  Eden  could  naturally  be  made  fit  for  his  reception. 
Since  jMoses,  when  he  had  concluded  his  History  of  the 
Creation,  and  of  God  s  rest  on,  and  sanctijication  of,  the 
seveJith  dai/*,  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  this 
new  world,  in  the  following  terms : — Jnd  God  created 
every  living  plant  of  the  Jield,  before  it  was  in  the  eai^thy 
Qnd  every  herb  of  the  fcld  before  it  grew ;  for  the 
Lord  God  had  not  caused  it  to  ruin  upon  the  Earth  f.' 
Which  seem  plainly  to  intimate,  that  when  the  seeds  of 
vegetables  had  been  created  on  the  third  day^  they  were 
left  to  Nature,  in  its  ordinary  operations,  to  mature  by 
tSim  and  showers.  So  that  w  hen,  in  course  of  time,  Para- 
dise was  become  capable  of  accommodating  its  inhabi- 
tants, tliey  were  transplanted  thither. — "  And  the  Lord 
"  took  the  Man,  and  put  him  into  the  Garden  of  Eden 
**  — And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  Man,  saying, 
"  Of  every  Tree  of  the  Garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat; 

but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  tliou 
*'  shalt  not  eat :   for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof 
"  thou  shalt  surely  die        In  this  manner,  was  the  first 
extraordinary  revelation  of  God's  Will,  or  what  we  call 
GeB,  u.  2,3.         t  CeB.ii.  4,  5.         %  Gen. ii.  15. 

REVEALED 
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UEVKALED  IvKLioioN,  adticd  to,  OP  uiorc  properly  built 
\x\Mn,  the  Ilcl/g/u/i  oj'  A (ih()-c ;  which  continued  to  be 
the  foundation  of  all  God's  extraordinary  Dispensations 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  moral  Government 
of  Man. 

W  cU!  Adam  disobeyed  the  Command.  He  ate,  and 
became  (as  he  was  first  created)  Mortal. — Jml  lest 
(as  the  Historian  says)  lie  should  putjorth  his  hand,  and 
take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  cat,  and  live  for  ever*, 
he  is  driven  out  of  Paradise,  and  sent  back  again  to  iiis 
former  State  ;  the  subject  of  natural  Religion.  And  ia 
this  subjection  he  continued  till  the  giving  of  the  Law. 

From  this  account  we  learn,  that,  had  Adam  not  dis- 
obeyt-d  the  Command,  he  would  have  lived  for  ever, 
exempt  from  the  present  condition  of  mortality;  since 
this  return  to  it  was  the  penalty  of  his  transgression. 

And  lest  we  should  make  a  wrong  inference  Irom  w  hat 
we  read,  that  immortal  lije  w  as  IMan's  natural  claim  from 
the  time  of  his  creation ;  and  not  a  free  gift  bestowed 
upon  him  on  liis  entrance  into  Paradise;  the  Historian 
tells  us  of  the  means  employed  to  exclude  him  from  the 
auEE  OF  LIFE,  which  confcned  immortality  on  the 
Eater.  The  ideas  which  this  language  conveys  are,  in- 
deed, allegorical;  but  they  inform  us  of  this,  and  of 
nothing  but  this,  that  immortal  life  was  a  thing  extra- 
neous to  our  Nature;  and  not  put  into  our  paste  or 
composition,  when  first  fashioned  by  the  forming  hand 
of  the  (Creator  f. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  Moses  did  not  record  this  fiee  gift 
of  immortality,  lost  by  the  first  xA.dam,  in  as  open  and 
clear  terms  as  the  second  Adam  proclaimed  the  recoverif 
of  it?  the  reason  will  be  given,  more  at  large,  hereafter. 
At  present,  I  shall  just  observe,  (though,  perhaps,  a 
little  prematurely)  that  the  several  IMessengers  of  God's 
several  Revelations  had  each  his  projjer  office  to  dis- 
charge. It  was  the  office  of  Jesus  to  bring  Ife  and 
immortality  to  light,  or  to  piomidge  the  Doctrine  of  it 
in  open  day.  It  was  Moses's  office  to  record  the  loss,  and 
TO  SUPPLY  the  want  OF  IT  %,  in  that  Dispensation 

*  Gen.  iii.  a-2. 

t  Gen.  ii.  7.  And  the  Lord  formed  man  of  the  dujtof  the  ground, 
&c.  compared  with  (ien.  iii.  19. 
I  See  the  Subject  of  the  Pi  vine  Legation. 

which 
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which  was  committed  to  his  Charge.  He  could  so  no 
farther  than  just  to  hint  at  a  recovery,  in  covert  and  ob- 
scure expressions. 

On  these  different  and  respective  grounds  then  stood, 
and  must  for  ever  stand,  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion. 

The  first  teacheth  an  abundant  y^excard  for  virtue  ;  the 
other  promised  a  blessed  immortality  on  the  observance 
of  a  positive  command. 

This  distinction,  carefully  kept  in  mind,  \Aill  reflect 
great  lights  upon  both  Religions.  As,  by  the  neglect  of  it 
the  Mosaic  Dispensation  hath  lain,  for  many  ages,  in- 
volved in  obscurities ;  and  the  Christian  is  become  sub- 
ject to  inexplicable  difficulties.  This  w  ill  be  seen  as  we 
proceed. 

At  present  let  it  suffice  to  observe, — i.  That  this 
account  of  the  Paradisaical  State'  supports  our  Capital 
Assertion,  that  Natural  Religion  neither  teacheth  nor 
promiseth  eternal  Rewards.  While  it  is  supposed  to  do 
so,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  discrcdiung  of  Reve- 
lation; for  it  will  force  us  to  conclude,  that  God  arbi- 
trarily annexed  Salvation,  or  eternal  life,  to  one  condition 
by  the  Laze  of  Grace,  and  to  another  condition  by  the 
Laxo  of  Nature.  This  observation  w  ill  have  its  weight 
with  those  plain  men,  who  allow,  to  the  tuo  connected 
Laws,  the  common  privilege  of  explaining  one  another. 

2.  It  enables  us  to  see  clearly  into  another  reason,  why 
the  condition  of  immortality  w  as  the  observance  of  a 
positive  command;  and  not  the  performance  of  moral 
duty  at  large.  For  immortal  life  being  a  free-gft  to 
w  hich  no  man  had  a  claim  by  nature,  it  might  be  given 
on  whatever  condition  best  pleased  the  Benefactor.  And 
the  observance  of  a  positive  duty  was  very  fitly  pre- 
ferred to  a  moral ;  as  it  best  marked  out  the  nature  of 
the  benefit,  which  was  of  grace  and  not  of  debt. 

3.  But  there  is  still  another  reason,  (arising  from  the 
moral  order  of  things,)  why  this  free-gift,  if  it  were  fit 
or  necessary  to  be  bestowed  on  conditio?!,  should  rather 
be  annexed  to  a  positive  than  a  moral  duty.  No  one,  I 
suppose,  was  ever  so  wild  as  to  imagine,  that  had  Adam 
not  eaten  of  the  forbidden  frcit,  he  would  have 
been  intitled  to  i?n?nortality,  unless  he  had  likewise 

observed 
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qbscrvcd  the  dictates  of  the  moral  Law,  which  natural 
Religion  enjoins  ;  the  habitual  violation  of  which,  unre- 
pented  of,  every  reflecting  man  sees,  must  have  deprived 
him  of  immortality,  as  inevitably  as  the  transgression  of 
the  positive  Command.  The  reason  is  evidenti  jMan  living 
under  the  Laiv  of  Nature,  when  ih.Q  J'ree  gift  of  immor- 
tality was  bcstoncd  on  him,  his  j)reviGus  qualitication 
to  fit  him  for  the  acceptance  of  the  free  gift,  must  needs 
be  some  rezsard ;  or,  in  other  words,  his  having  a  claim 
to  iJuit  Reyv'akd  which  natural  Ficligion  bestows.  Now 
nothing  but  the  observance  of  moral  duties  could  intitle 
him  to  some  reward.  The  consequence  is,  that  tlie  ob- 
servance of  moral  duties  was  a  condition  annexed  by  na- 
ture, and  appropriated  to  that  reuard  which  follows  the 
I'avour  of  God  in  general ;  and  so  could  not  be  made 
the  condition  of  a  dilfcrerd  thing  ;  viz.  the  free  gift  of 
immortality,  which  was  founded  in  a  prior  caj)a(:ity  of 
rcxvard ;  and  this  capacity  acquired  by  the  performance 
of  moral  duties. 

These  things  give  the  curious  observer  such  exalted 
ideas  of  divine  Vrisdom,  in  the  order  and  course  of  God's 
Disi)ensotions  to  Man,  that  (transported  w  ith  the  idea) 
I  have  anticipated  a  Truth,  Avhich,  though  it  be  of  present 
use  to  confirm  what  hath  been  alreadv  said  concerning 
the  separate  states,  and  diilerent  genius  of  Natural  and 
lie-cealed  Religion,  yet  belongs  more  properly  to  another 
place  ;  where  I  shall  employ  it  to  reinove  a  difficulty 
v\  hich  hath  so  long  entangka,  that  it  hath  at  length  dis' 
credited  ihe  most  rational  as  mcU  as  essential  Principle 
of  Christianity. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  sec,  to  how  little  purpose  Di- 
vines have  fatigued  theuiselves,  and  others,  to  give  a 
reason,  ^V'liy  a  positive  and  not  a  moral  duty  was  made 
the  condition  of  iifimortal  life.  In  the  course  ol  w  hich 
enquiry,  some  have  been  so  extravagant  as  to  assert,  that 
the  sequestered  state  of  the  first  l-*air  made  the  observance 
of  a  moral  duty  an  im.propcr  condition  to  be  annexed  to 
free  gift ;  seeing,  m  that  stale,  opportunities  we  re 
wanting  to  exercise  tlieui  iiut,  if  we  divide  moral  duty, 
as  is  commonly  done,  into  the  three  separate  Branches, 
of  Divine,  Personal,  omK  Soeial,  we  shall  find  that  Adam 
had  an  equal  occasion  to  practice  the  two  first,  as  it  sent 

Vol.  VI.  into 
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into  a  world  filled  w  ith  Inhabitants ;  and  the  most  me- 
ritorious part  of  the*  third,  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  blessed 
with  a  Help  meet  for  him  *. 

The  truth  is,  the  State  of  Natural  Religion,  under 
which  Adam  lived  till  he  was  put  into  Paradise,  unob- 
served by  Divines  ;  and  the  mistaken  ideas  entertained  of 
it,  by  them,  when  they  had  observed  it,  and  distiniiuished 
it  from  the  lleceah-d,  l)etrayedtheiu  into  these  absurdities, 
and  gave  1>irth  (as  v\e  shall  see  hereafter)  to  a  thousand 
errors,  M  hich  have  obscured  and  defuruied  t!ie  glories  of 
that  last  great  and  liest  Work  in  God's  moral  government, 

THE  REDEMPTION'  OF  MaNIvIND  BY  TUE  SACRIFICE 
OF  His  Sox. 

From  the  account  here  given,  Gods  Justice,  with 
regard  to  the  effects  of  Adam's  transgression  upon  his 
Posterity,  is  fully  declared.  Adam  fell,  and  forfeited  the 
Jrec  gift  of  imni'jrtality — in  the  day  that  thou  caiest 
thereof  thou  sfuilt  mrelij  die  f.  He  returned  to  his  former 
state  in  which  he  was  created,  subject  to  niortalitv  ;  that 
death  which  ibllows  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  It 
i»  astonishing  that  any  other  death  should  have  been  un- 
derstood bv  those  words  when  the  very  sentence  of 
CQiukmnatwn  itself  confines  us  to  the  sense  liere  given 
—In  the  siceat  of  thy  face  (says  Ciod)  shalt  thou  eat 
bread,  iHIthov  return  unto  the  ground  :  for  cut 
of  it  ifast  thou  taken:  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 

SJIALT  THOU  RETURN 

In  this  State,  Adum  begot  a  Posterity,  uhicli  na- 
turally became  sljarers  in  his  original  condition  o{  Mar- 
ialitif  ||.  And,  Vv'ere  they  injured  in  not  being  made: 
partakers  of  a  gift  never  bestowed  upon  them  ?  Absurd  ! 
Tlioy  were  left  and  continued  in  possession  of  all  the 
liitHits  inherent  in  their  original  nature  :  ami  woukl  have 

*  Gen.  ii.  18.  f  Gen.  ii.  17. 

%.  See  note  [C]  at  the  end  of  this  Book.  §  C;en.  iii.  19. 

t(  "  By  d<:ath  (says  Mr.  Locke)  some  men  understand  cni\kss  tor- 

liicnts  ill  Uelljbe. — But  it  seeius  a:  strange  way  of  understanding  a 
"  Law,  (which  requires  the  plainest  and  directest  words),  that  by 
<*  dcatli  should  be  meant,  etehial  life  in  viiserij.  Can  any  one  be  sup- 
"  po'sedj  by  a  Law,  which  sa.s^,  for  felony  thou  shalt  surtli/  die — not 
"  that  he  should  lose  his  lifcj  but  be,  kept  alive  in  perpetual  and  ex- 

quisite  tornier.is?  And  wfuild  any  one  think  hinit^elt' fairly  dealt 
"  with  that  was  so  used?"  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii. 
jp.  508. 
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had  the  benefit  of  the  free  gift,  had  not  he,  to  whom  it 
was  given,  and  from  whom  they  were  dL-scended,  forfeited 
it  betbre  they  came  into  Being*.  Wiiat  Physical  con- 
tagion they  contracted  at  their  birth,  eitlier  of  body  or  of 
inind,  is  of  little  use  to  enquire ;  since,  however  Man 
came  by  his  Malady,  his  cure  is  one  and  the  same. 

So  good  reason  had  St.  Paul  not  to  think  he  impeached 
the  Justice  of  God,  when  he  said,  that  jJeat)!  irigiied 
from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  tho::e  uho  had  not 

SINNED  AFTER  THE  SIMII-ITUDE  of  Adum's  tvailSgreS- 

sion  t,  i-  e.  over  those  who  died  before  they  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Now,  as  the  death,  here 
mentioned,  could  be  only  Physical,  though  total ;  the 
death  spoken  of,  in  the  same  sentence,  as  denounced  on 
the  rest  of  mankind,  who  had  .sinned  after  the  iimilitude 
of  Adaius  transgression,  must,  consequently,  be  Physical 
likewise. 

Thus  both  infants  and  adults  failing  under  the  very 
letter  of  the  sentence  denounced  on  Adam,  we  see  how 
God  s  ju.'.tice  is  made  apparent. 

.  Another  important  truth  emerges  from  this  account  of 
the  Pall,  viz.  that  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  History  is 
NO  ALLf.GORY,  as  hath  been  commonly  imagined.  The- 
root  of  which  conceit,  us  indeed  of  many  other  extrava- 
gancies that  have  deiormed  the  rational  simplicity  of  the 
Chribtian  Faith,  hatti  been  tlie  confounding  the  distinct 
mid  different  sanctions  of  nataruL  and  revealed  Religion 
with  one  another.  For  Divines,  as  wc  said,  having  mis- 
taken these  sanctions  to  be  the  same,  namely  Immor- 
tality, they  were  led  to  conclude,  though  against 
tlie  express  words  of  the  text,  that  Adam's  transgression 
was  a  breach  of  some  precept  of  the  Moral  Law% 
and,  consequently,  that  the  account  which  represented 
it  as  the  violation  of  a  positive  Command,  was  an 
Allegory  :  and  being  once  got  upon  this  fairy-ground, 
.every  man  had  it  in  his  power  to  pursue,  as  he  liked, 
the  favourite  Vision,  which  he  himself  had  raised  from 
an  Allegory  left  unexplained  by  the  sacred  Writer. 
Numberless  have  been  these  monsters  of  the  Ima'dna- 

o 

*  See  what  is  said  concerning  the  difference  between  the  forfeiture 
of  natural  and  adventitious  Rights.    Div.  Leg.  B.  v.  §  5. 
t  Kora.  V.  14.    See  ulso  note  [Dj  at  tlie  end  of  this  Book. 

s  2  tion. 
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tion.  Ijiit  a  late  AUcgorist  of  the  history  of  the  Fa//  hatlr 
so  discrechtcd  the  trade,  by  his  absurd  and  abominable 
fancies,  fit  only  to  be  told  by  hhnself  *,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  account  wliich  both  believers  and  unbelievers  find 
in  this  commodious  method  of  evading  difficulties,  \\q 
might  hope  at  length  to  get  free  of  the  dishonour  of 
having  so  long  abused  a  rational  mode  of  information. 

AVe  have  shev.  n  what  t!ie  last  />c/icvijiti'  ^^'riter  hath 
invented,  to  render  the  abuse  odious;  let  us  now  see 
what  the  last  iinbc/ircing  \\  riter  hath  oilered  to  render 
the  abuse  nd'tcukiis.  He  assures  us,  that  the  Scriptui'e 
account  of  the  Fall  is  a  mere  Allegory,  in  tlie  mati- 
licr  of  the  Eastern  Fa/j/cs,  .signifi/ing  that  man  xcas  formed 
to  a  at  ate  oJ'happincM  and  pcyjcction,  rvfiicli  he  enjoyed  as 
/ong  a-s  he  continued  innocent,  but  /ost  and  forfeited  it  bif 
fo/lov'ing  his  /usts  and  passiojis,  in  opposition  to  the  zci/lof 
his  Creator;  and  became  miserab/e  as  soon  as  he  became  a 
ici/fui  and  habitua/  sinner  t- 

Here  Ave  see  the  learned  Doctor  throws  aside  his  usual 
reserve,  and  preaches  up  rank  Delsm  w  ithout  disguise ; 
•Uhile  he  makes  the  fall  from,  and  restoration  to, 
life,  as  taui::lit  in  the  0/d  and  JVc:^'  Testament,  to  be  no- 
thing more  tiian  an  Einb/em  of  the  frail  Condition  of  Man, 
to  whom  God  had  given  the  Law  of  Nature  for  hi* 
only  guide.  On  this  principle  lie  attacks  Dr.  Water- 
land  s  and  Bishop  Sherlock  s  explanations  of  the  story  of 
the  Fall.  But  tl)e force  of  his  reasoning  (as  hath  been 
tlie  good  fortune  of  most  deistical  ^Vriters)  springs  not 
from  the  truth  of  his  own  notions,  but  from  the  futility  of 
his  Adversar)-'s. — "  Pray  tell  us,"  (says  the  learned 
Doctor,  with  that  vivacity  which  he  never  rcstrainetl, 
when  he  had  his  Adversary  at  advantage,)  "  AVhat  is  it 
"  Ave  Christians  are  obliged  to  believe  of  it?  [the  story 
"  of  the  Fa//^]  Must  we  believe  it  to  be  all  an  A//egory  ? 

No.  It  is  the  allegorical  interpretation  that  has  drawn 

all  this  clamour  from  me,  of  weakening  the  authority 
*'  of  Moses  and  favouring  infidelity.  I\lust  we  believe 
"  it  to  be  all  liter  a/?  No.  We  are  not  alloAved  to  do 
"  that,  since  there  is  certainly  much  mystery  in  it.  What 

then  are  we  to  do  ?  Why  we  are  to  consider  it  as 

*  See  the  Memoirs  of  tlie  Life  of  M"-.  W.  Winston,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 
t  Dr.  Mitldleton's  Works,  ^to.  vol.  ii.  p,  131.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  199. 

neither 
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"  neither  fact  nor  fable  ;  neither  literal  nor  allegorical; 
"  to  interpret  one  sentence  literally,  the  next  alkgori- 

call}/ ;  the  third  again  literally ;  and  so  on  to  the 
"  end  of  tiie  chapter ;  which,  like  the  very  Serpent 
"  it  treats  of,  is  all  over  spotted  and  speckled  ;  hero  with 
"  Uttar,  there  witli  mij.Ucni ;  and  sometimes,  ^v  ith  a  dash 

-of  both 

Tiiisj  on  a  supposition  (the  truth  of  which,  both  the 
T)eist  and  the  Believer  took  for  granted)  tliat  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  fall  was  an  allegorv,  hath  its  weight. 
But  none  at  ail,  on  the  supposition,  whose  truth  I  havic 
-endeavoured  to  evince,  that  the  INlosaic  account  is  a 
HISTORY  OF  FACT,  and  ix)t,  as  the  learned  Doctor  pre- 
tends, A  JiERE  allegory  ;  interlarded,  indeed,  as  the 
-ancient  Histories  of  greatest  weight  have  always  been, 
^vith  strong  figu-rativc  expressions,  as  well  ollegorical  as 
metaphorical.  In  such  a  kind  of  <?omposition,  the  best 
rules  of  interpretation  not  only  justify  the  rational  Critic 
in  understanding  some  expressions  lUcralli)^  and  others 
alkgorkullij,  but  necessarily  require  his  observance  of  this 
•rule.  To  do  ^^  hat  the  learned  Doctor  requires  of  him — • 
'J'o  stick  througliout,  either  to  the  letter  or  i\\Q  Jigure, 
woiild  betray  much  ignorance  of  the  ge»ius  of  ancient 
literature.  W  hen  Adam  is  said  to  have  ccUen  oj' j'or- 
huhkn  fruit,  and  Israel  to  have  committed  u  horedovi. 
Do  these  phrases  (used  by  the  same  Historian  in  his 
History  of  the  Fall,  and  afterwards  in  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  Dcj'cctioi)  make  one  more  an  allegokv  than 
the  other?  Are  not  both  narrativc\s  of  facts //^'7«'fl'//r('/y 
adorned?'  the  first,  to  denote  Jdanis  tr,'//i.sgi-e.ssion  of  a 
positive  Command ;  and  the  other,  to  signify  chc-ckj'eclion 
■if  the  Israelites  into  Idolatry. 

The  cold  raillery,  theiefore,  of  our  learned  Doctor, 
v'liile  he  considers  the  Mosaic  Acc/iint  of  the  I'aij,  as 
neither  fad  nor  fable,  ncUker  Ikeral  mr  alltgorival,  but 
-to  be  sometimes  iytterpreted  one  icay,  .miie^inics  aitdiher-^ 
might,  for  his  credit,  have  been  spared ;  as  inlormiiig 
us  of  nothing  but  his  inattention  to,  or  ignorance  of, 
Jiterary  compositiorj,  as  it  was  in  its  primeval  state; 
.early  formed,  and  still  continuing  to  exist,  amongst  Peo- 
ple undisciplined  by  arts  and  polished  manners. 

*  Str,  tlic  Doc-tor'^i  De-fcnce  of  his  Letter  to  Wateiiand. 
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The  truth  is,  our  Critic  in  his  censure,  and  those  learned 
Divines,  in  their  defence,  have  equaily  confounded  two 
distinct  Species  of  ^\'ritinL^  u  ith  one  another  ;  that  ib  to 
say,  an  Allegory  ^ith  a  real  History  ornamented 
with  metaphoi'ical  and  allegoric  colouring;.    The  Di- 
vines, to  serve  their  occasions,  did  it,  either  wittingly  or 
inadvertently ;  and  the  learned  Doctor,  to  serve  his, 
either  followed  their  example  or  imitated  tlieir  practice. 
These  Divines  had  observed,  that  precedinsj  Cfc»innieii- 
tators  on  the  Bible  had,  occasionally,  in  the  narrative 
'pavts,  jumpt'd  fro?n  the  literal  to  the  allegoric  seme,  and 
so  backxcurd  and  foncard  to  the  eyid  oj  the  Clio.  'pter,  be- 
cause they  found,  that  where  t'le  lanijiiage  ^^■as  full  of 
Jigurative  terms,  it  was  reasonable  and  neccss-jry  so  to 
do.    Their  error  Avas,  in  supposing  they  might  do  the 
same,  in  what  they  believed  to  be  an  Allegory.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  Doctor  sav.-  the  abM-.rditv  of  this  prac- 
tice in  an  Allrgorj/ ;  but  his  error  was,  in  supposing  it  to 
be  equally  absurd  to  do  the  same  in  a  Jiguratiz'e  ivdvia.- 
tion  of  fact. 

And  what  occasioned  tlie  common  mistake  of  both ' 
parties  was,  tiieir  having  (as  we  say)  confounded  these 
two  species  of  Composition  with  one  another ;  which 
they  would  never  have  done,  had  they  but  considered, 
that  the  end  of  an  allegory  is  to  hide,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  allegorical,  that  is  figurative  expressions,  only 
to  onioment. 

But,  as  the  History  of  the  Fall  is,  in  Dr.  IMiddleton's 
sense,  a  mere  allegory,  and  as  his  MoRAL  of  the 
Fable  tends  to  reduce  the  uhoie  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
to  j;eke  Delsm;  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  shew,  from 
the  very  genius  oj  uiiiiiquitfi,  t!iat  Moral  is  riot  of 
the  nature  of  tliose  which  tiie  moot  early  times  loved  to 
disguise  under  that  cover. 

It  is,  in  the  Isarned  Doctor's  opinion,  a  mere  alle- 
gory, in  the  manner  oj  the  Eastern  Fables,  signify  ing,  that 
JSIan  was  formed  to  a  state  of  happiness  and  perjecfion  ; 
which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he  continued  innocent,  but  lost 
and  forfeited  it  by  folloinng  his  lusts  and  passions,  and 
so  became  ??dserable. 

The  truth  of  his  idea,  of  its  being  a  mere  allegory, 
hath  been  examined  already.  But  this  is  not  the  Avhole 
1 2  u! 
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of  .hij^  idea  :  It  is,  if  yoti  will  believe  him,  in  the  man- 
NLii  OF  Tin-:  Eastern  Fablks. 

An  observation  that-  betrays  his  ignorance  botli  of 
Eo-stcrn  /'cz/y/f'-v  and  Ea.stoii  'J  niths.  FliC  Fcibia  of  the 
Ancients,  whether  of  the  East  or  Vv'est,  were  invented,  as 
1  have  s'newn  ebev.here,  for  this  end,  and  for  no  other, 
namely,  to  Inde  from  tiie  Pcoi)le,  under  that  cover,  such 
Tnilhs  as  vrere  above  the  People's  capacity  to  compre- 
iicnd  ;  or  v.  ere  judged  inexpedient,  for  the  sake  of  public 
ulilitv,  that  they  should  kv,o\x.  This  Veil,  however,  their 
AVise  Men  were  able  to  penetrate;  and  so  could  benefit 
themselves  of  all  the  Truth  conveyed  under  it ;  and  tije 
Public,  of  just  so  much  as  was  judged  expedient  for 
them  to  be  made  acquainted  with. 

But  what  pretence  is  there  to  say,  tliat  either  of  these 
causes  of  concealment  had  any  place  in  the  Moiial, 
which  die  Doctor  is  pleased  to  tell  us  is  conveyed  under 
the  fable  of  the  Fall.  The  floral  contains  a  Truth  of 
the  utmost  clearness,  and  most  general  use  ;  whose  pub- 
lication could  be  of  no  possible  disservice  to  Society,  or 
be  abused  by  one  single  individual  in  it. 

On  the  other  liand,  if,  instead  of  tiiis  moral,  of  a 
Minple  lapse  from  buwcence  to  guilt,  we  believe  that  Jesus 
and  his  A]jostIes  have  rigiitly  interpreted  the  ISIosaic 
account  of  the  Fall,  wliere  they  uuorm  us  of  the  spe- 
citic  nature  of  the  loss  which  Adam  sustained  thereby ; 
and  \i,  from  the  nature  and  course  of  God's  Dispensa- 
tions, we  see  the  fifaess  of  its  remaining  a  Mijslcri)  for 
many  ages,  that  Mij.sterij  which  (tlie  Apostle  telFs  us) 
ims  hid  ft  uiH  ages  and  genei-atious,  bat  icus  at  length 
made  man/Jest  to  the  Saints  * ;  if  this,  I  say,  were  the 
case,  then,  indeed,  though  the  Doctor  s  J/o/r// required 
none  of  this  Cover  to  his  mkue  ALLF.CiORv  :  yet  such  a 
(Jover  very  vv^l  suited  tlie  History  of  Moses ;  andi  justi- 
fied the  interpretation  of  the  .\postles. 

Thus  the  posliivk  Command,  whatever  it  specifi- 
cally w  as,  is  contained  in  the  words  of  not  eating  of  the 
Fruit  of  the  tree  oj  good  and  evil— Vac  Tempter,  the 
EVIL  jBEiNG,  is  shadowed  under  the  Serpent — and  the 
CONDEMNATION  TO  DEATH,  by  Adam's  return  to  hisi 
■fust  state  of  mortality. 

•  Col.  i.  26, 

s  4  Having 
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Having  thus  cleared  the  revealed  Doctrine  of  the 
Tall  from  the  absurdity  of  this  deistical  interpretation, 
I  now  go  on  with  my  Subject. 

Tvlan,  having  forleited  \he  free  gift  of  Immortality,  is 
driven  out  of  Paradises  and  returned  back  to  the  state 
and  condition  in  which  he  was  created,  a  Subject  only 
of  Natural  Religion.  With  tliis  difference,  that, 
before  his  entrance  into  Paradise,  lie  was  altogether  ig- 
norant of  the  extent  of  his  finite  duration  :  on  his  expul- 
sion from  thence,  he  might  learn,  from  the  terms  of  his 
Sc)itc/tce,  tliat  the  execution  of  it,  by  death,  was  at  no 
great  distance.— /72  the  srccat  of  thy  face  .shalt  thou  eat 
bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground for  out  of  it 
wast  thou  taken  :  for  dust  thou  art^  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thoii  return  *. 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  two  Religions,  natural  and 
revealed,  we  must  distinguish  (in  our  use  of  the  term, 
Revelation)  between  a  System  of  revealed  Religion, 
and  an  occasional  Communication  of  the  divine  Will  to 
Man,  for  his  conduct  on  particular  ])oints,  or  for  his 
comfort  in  general,  when  the  course  of  God's  moral  gO' 
vernment  rerjuired  that  he  should,  from  time  to  time,  have 
intimations  given  to  him,  more  or  less  obscurely,  of  the 
hi-hlen  purpose  of  Providence  in  his  favour;  and  this, 
through  various  Dispensations,  till,  at  the  hnal  comple- 
tioii  of  them,  life  ami  immortality  should  be  again  brought 
to  light  and  restored.  These  occasional  Communications 
began  with  that  contained  in  the  Sentence  denounced  on 
the  Scrpe/U,  or  the  evil  one,  that  the  seed  of  the  Woman 
should  bruise  his  head;  and  that  he  should  bruise  its  heel  \ : 
And  ended  with  that  given  by  the  mouth  of  Jacob,  that 
the  sceptic  should  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  Laicgiver 
from  hetii'een  his  feet,  until  Siiiloii  should  come,  to 
whom  the  gathering  oj  the  People  shoulcrbe  X- 

What  followed  these  occasional  Communications  was 
that  SECOND  SvsTEji  of  Revealed  Religion,  delivered  to 
the  Posterity  of  Abraham,  by  Moses,  preparatorv  to  the 
THiiiD  and  last,  under  the  Reign  or  rule  of  Shiloh,  or 
Jesus  Christ,  which  took  in  and  embraced  the  whole 
Foslerity  of  Adam. 

*  Gen.  iii.  19.        f  Gen.  iii.  15,  |  Gea.  xlix.  10. 

So 
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So  that,  of  Revelations,  in  the  sense  of  revealed  Sys- 
tems of  Religion,  tliere  were  but  three  :  the Jh  st, 
given  to  Adam  when  placed  in  Paradise ;  the  secoid,  t» 
tlie  Posterity  of  Abraham,  when  going  (under  the  !riinistrj 
of  Moses)  to  possess  the  promised  Land ;  and  the  thirds 
prornulged  to  all  Mankin(h  by  Jesus  the  Messiah. 

I/norance,  of  this  matter,  made  tlie  Rabbins  invent  a 
fanciful  System  of  '  Repealed  Religion,  as  given  to  the  Som 
of  Noah,  under  the  name  of  the  Sevex  Precepts. — 80 
ihat  it  seemed  proper  just  to  hint  at  this  distinction  i 
M  hich,  for  want  of  attending  to,  hath  been  the  occasion 
of  much  error  and  mistake. 

We  have  now  seen  Man  under  the  two  first  States  of 
Gods  Moral  Government,  the  natural  and  the  revealed  % 
and  how,  by  his  misconduct  in  the  second,  he  v.  as  returned 
back  again  to  the //rsf  ;  in  which  he  remained  through- 
out the  long  interval  from  xVdarn  to  Moses ;  when,  by 
this  time,  the  natural  LA"\r  was  become  so  vitiated, 
and  obscured,  that  all  memory  of  the  Lawgiver  was  lo.^t 
and  forcsotten.  So  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true 
God,  on  which  all  natural  as  ^vell  as  revealed  Religion 
is  founded,  was,  of  necessit}^,  to  be  republished  to 
the  world,  by  Moses,  when  he  entered  on  his  Mission; 
^vho  not  only  rekindled  its  extinguished  flame,  but,  by  the 
Dispensaiion  committed  to  his  care,  in  which  the  first 
Cause  constantly  and  immediately  directs  all  things,  ob- 
viated the  like  misfortune  for  the  future. 

And  as  this  Dispensation,  called  the  Lav,',  being  the 
prelude  and  preparation  to  the  Gospel,  mIiosc  Author 
was  the  promised  JMessiau,  the  Restorer  of  what  was 
lost  in  Adau),  could  be  only  made  intelligible  by  the  pre- 
vious knowledge-of  the  cause  and  nature  of  that  loss, 
therefore  hath  Moses  studiously  recorded  that  previous 
Knowledge. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  had  Jesus 
been  only  a  Messenger  sent  from  heaven,  with  no  other 
purpose  than  to  propagate'a  System  of  revealed  IMorals, 
or  to  republish  the  Law  of  Nature,  Are  can  see  no  reason 
why  LIFE  AND  IMMORTALITY  might  uot  havc  been  pro- 
mulged  by  jN'Ioses  for  the  Sanction  of  the  Laic,  as  well  as 
by  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  made  it  the  peculiar  Sanction 
of  the  Gospel :  and  so  both  Doctrines,  Uiat  of  the  true 

Qod, 
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Gcd,  and  of  eternal  life,  have  come  from  Heaven  to- 
gtt'.ier.  The  Socimans,  and  they  who  deny  a  Redemp- 
tion by  the  Atontmcnt  of  a  real  Sacrific  e  on  the 
Croas,  would  do  well  to  reconsider  this  matter.  But 
more  of  it  in  a  fitter  place. 

To  proceed.  By  the  Penalty  inflicted  on  Adam,  he 
(\uth  dll  his  Posterity)  was  a;4ain  made  mortal  \  that  is, 
became  extinct,  at  the  natural  dissolution  of  the  union 
between  boul  and  Body. 

But  that  distribution  of  reward  and  punishment,  v  hich 
God,  under  every  mode  of  his  Moral  Government,  makes, 
with  supreme  justice,  either  here  in  this  world,  or  here- 
alter  in  another,  was  (when  the  sentence  of  Death  was 
denounced  on  Man's  transgression)  at  tirst  made  here  in 
tliis  world,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  Ix)  favoured  with 
the  adminihtration  of  an  equal  or  extraordinary  Provi- 
dence. Vv'hich,  as  we  learn  from  the  Mosaic  History, 
continued  from  the  Fall  down  to  the  time  uhen  Poly- 
theism universally  prevailed.  I'or,  uiien  the  \\'or!d,  by 
reason  of  the  Vices  and  Corruptions  of  its  Inlrabitants, 
did  710 1  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knoxcledf^c,  but  changed 
the  glory  qj  the  incorruptible  God,  into  an  Image  made 
like  to  corruptible  Man*,  that  first  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence was  \\ithdrawn. 

Yet,  as  soon  as  God  had  selected  a  chosen  Race,  and 
had  separated  it  from  the  rest  of  Mankind,  to  place  his 
name  there,  we  see  with  astonishment,  this  equal  Provi- 
dence revive  in  Judea  ;  for  Man  was  still  under  the  Curse 
or  doom  of  death.  And  this  existed,  till  repeated  Idola- 
tries, the  crime  which  first  caused  the  equal  Providence 
to  be  Avithdrawn  from  the  Nations  at  large,  did  at  length 
deprive  the  chcstn  People,  likewise,  of  tbeir  share  of  this 
blessing. 

And,  by  .such  time  as  they  had  invariably  returned 
from  their  Apostasy  to  the  pure  ^vorship  of  the  God  of 
their  Fathers,  the  Course  of  Gods  moral  government 
required,  that  tlie  nature  and  genius  of  the  Gospel  (the 
Religion  which  completed  all  the  foregoing,  and  which, 
by  the  recovery  of  what  was  lost  in  Adam,  made  an  eq^ial 
Providence  no  longer  necessary)  was  gradually  revealed 
unto  them,  lliis,  as  we  say,  superseded  the  use,  and 
*  Rom.  i.  23—28. 

prevented 
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prevented  the  return,  of  tiiat  efjiwl  Protidcnce ;  whicl), 
otherwise,  011  their  iidhereiicc  to  tl»o  God  ot  Israel,  Hi»d 
persevcranee  in  his  worship,  they  migJit  naturally  have 
expeCft'd.  NaV,  the  full  conviction  of  iheir  recent  l«ss, 
joined  to  the  scattered  lights  in  the  later  Prophets, 
tO'H'ther  with  ctlier  less  legitiaiate  helps,  enabled  them 
to  gather  and  arrange  their  ideas  in  favour  of  a  future 
state;  as  hatii  been  shewn  at  laige  in  the  foregoing 

liook;-. 

These  lights  Divine  Providence,  in  its  course,  did 
indiijge  to  theiif),  till  tlic  Sun  of  Righteviisnas.s  arose,  \etil 
the  sudden  splendour  of  liis  appearance  should  totally 
dazzle  this  blinded  atid  devoted  people;  who,  thus  in- 
diilgcntly  prepared  and  nmue  fit  to  receive  the  Gospel, 
were,  by  their  rejection  of  it,  rendered  totally  without 
excuse. 

Th'jse  observations,  the  Reader  sees,  add  further 
evidence  to  the  Trutiis  advanced  in  tiie  former  Books, 
concerning  this  extraordinary  PftoviDEivGE. 

The  course  of  my  Argument,  in  those  Book?,  led  me 
to  deduce  an  equal  administraLion  of  Providence  in  the 
Jcwisii  State,  from  the  Nature  of  its  Theocracv.  My 
Subject  here  leads  me  to  shew,  from  the  general  order 
of  God's  Moral  Government,  that  this  cejual  Providence 
was  administered  in  the  world  at  large,  while  it  retained 
the  memory  of  the  true  God  ;  and  was  as^ain  administered 
in  the  Land  of  Judea,  when,  by  the  Mission  of  .Moses, 
the  true  (xod  had  there  regained  his  rights. 

All  this,  when  ■  carefully  considered,  ^viil,  amongst  a 
vareity  of  other  reasoning,  be  one  incontestible  [)roaf 
of  the  truth  of  Revealed  Religiox.  Here,  in  the 
Mosaic,  we  find  it  so  contrived,  l)y  divine  Skill,  that  tlte 
peculiar  Nature  of  that  Economy,  under  a  Tiif'XRACy, 
should  coincide  with,  and  concur  to  support,  that  very 
dispensation  of  Providence  which  naturally  arose  from 
the  punishment  of  the  Fall.  This  also  will  add  strength 
and  light  to  all  my  former  reasoning,  for  the  extension 
of  this  extraordinary  Frovidoicc  to  Particulars.  For 
now  it  is  seen,  that  this  dibpensation  Avas  not  merely 
political  and  attendant  on  a  Theocracy,  where  civil  coii- 
sitlerations  often  overlook  the  care  of  individuals  ;  but  it 
\\  as  a  general  dispensation  of  Reli2,ion,  from  the  Fa  el  to 
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the  time  when  idolatry  overran  the  World  :  and  was  aijain 
administered  when  and  where  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  the  true  God  \\  as  restored. 

"  It  is  true  (may  an  objector  reply),  that  tliis  (lifffroit 
administration  of  Providence,  between  the  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  tiie  true  God,  and  the  careless  apostates  from 
his  worship,  did  preserve  the  dignity  due  to  God's  ]\Ioral 
Government ;  yet  still  this  difference  appears  to  be  so 
great,  that  it  looks  like  an  impeachment  of  the  divine 
Attributes,  to  contine  this  benefit  to  such  only,  rcho  liked 
to  retain  God  in  their  kmxiiedgc,  while  the  rest  of  i\Ian- 
kind  were  left  and  abandoned  to  the  evils  consequent 
on  an  irregular  and  unequal  administration  of  Provi- 
dence." 

This  objection  w'ould  have  weight,  if  those  who  were 
included  under  the  Sentence  passed  on  Adam  should  be 
irremissibly  doomed  to  the  short  existence  of  this  mortal 
life.  But  a  secret  reprieve  (kept  hid,  indeed,  from  the 
«arly  world)  passed  along  with  the  Sentence  of  Condem- 
nation. So  that  they  who  never  received  their  due  in 
this  \yorl(l,  would  still  be  kept  in  existence  till  they  had 
received  it  in  the  next :  such  being,  in  no  other  sense, 
sufferers,  by  the  administration  of  an  unequal  Providence, 
than  in  being  ignorant  of  the  reparation  v^  hich  attended 
them.  For  we  learn,  from  sacred  ^\'rit  (what  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  Reason  do  not  impeach)  that  the  death 
■of  Ciirist  had  a  retrospect  from  the  fall  of  Adam; 
and  that  Redemptiox  was,  I'rom  the  first,  amongst 
the  principal  Ingredients  in  Gods  ^ilora!  Government 
of  Man. 

Now,  if  the  goodness  of  God  thus  provided  for  human 
redempcion,  that  goodness,  joined  to  h\s  justice^  woi\\(}i 
make  the  redemption  as  extensive  as  the  forfeiture.  But, 
in  case  a  retrospect  did  not  take  place,  it  would  not  be 
thus  extensive.  i\lore  words  would  only  obscure  a  truth, 
which  the  sacred  text  hath  rendered  so  plain  and  clear. 

Ye  "Were  redeemed  (^says  St  Peter)  zcith  ike  precious 
Hood  of  Christ,  foreordained  from  the  foundation 
of  the  IVorld,  but  xcas  Mi\xiFEST  in  these  last  times  for 
you*.  St.  John  explains,  from  the  words  of  Jesus  him- 
•self,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  his  being  foreordained^ 
f  \  Peter  i.  20. 
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viz.  That  it  was  receiving  the  glory  which  accompanies 
the  entrance  on  an  high  office — xitid  110x0,  O  Father, 
Gi.oRiFV  me,  Xiith  the  glory  wliicli  I  had  xailh  thee 
before  the  World  teas.  I  have  manifested  thy  nam& 
unto  the  men  tvhiek  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  JVorld*'. 

St.  Peter,  in  the  words  above,  distingiiisiieth  between 
the  advent  of  our  Redeemer,  and  the  ejjicucy  of  his  death, 
in  teaching  us,  that,  though  his  manifestation  was 
late,  yet  the  virtue  of  liis  foreordained  Redemption 
operated  from  the  most  early  times.  For  it  would  be 
trifling  to  speak  oi  ?Lpre-ofd'mation,  which  was  not  to  be 
understood  of  a  pre-operation  ;  since  those  to  n  horn  tlie 
Apostle  wrote  w  ell  understood,  from  the  Attributes  of 
the  Godhead,  that  all  things  that  were,  had  been  pre- 
ordidned,  in  the  simple  sense  of  the  « ord.  The  otlier 
sense,  of  a  pre-operation,  St.  John  more  forcibly  ex- 
presses, by  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
JVorld\. 

Vtut  if  the  course  of  God's  various  Dispensations 
required,  that  this  Act  of  grace,  the  Redemption, 
should  be  kept  liid  for  Ages,  and  never  fully  revealed 
till  the  Advent  of  his  Son,  it  could  not  be  otljerwise,  thaa 
that,  in  the  intermediate  Dispensations;  Mankind  must 
be  s'lill  represented  as  suffering  under  the  forfeiture  of 
Adam  ;  in  Scripture  language  called,  lyi?}g  under  the 
curse :  Nor  had  such  of  Adam's  Posterity  any  cause 
to  complain  that  the  Redemption  was  kept  hid  from 
them,  since  it  was  an  Act  of  Grace,  and  not  of  Debt, 
of  which  they  would  finally,  and  in  due  tune,  have  the 
benefit.  In  the  interim,  as  hatii  been  shewn  above,  the 
moral  government  of  God,  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture, 
was  administered  to  them  in  such  a  manner,  as,  sooner 
or  later,  to  proclaim  its  perfect  equity. 


CHAP.  ir. 

IN  this  manner  did  the  free  gift  of  immortality 
Jjecome  forfeit,  by  Man  s  violating  the  condition  on 
which  it  was  bestowed.  For  a  gift  is  not  the  less  free 
by  having  a  condition  annexed  unto  it :  the  quality  of  a 

•  John  xvii.  5,  6. 

Bev.  xiii.  S.  See  also  note  [E]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

free 
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free  gift  not  arising  from  its  \)m\<y  witiiout  condition,  but 
from  its  beiii^;  w  ithout  a  claim  vf  right. 

It  is  true,  that  a  Condition,  amK^xcfl  to  a  claim  of  right, 
is  of  a  difl'erent  nature  fi  om  that  winch  the  Governor  of 
the  world  hatli  senn  rit  to  annex  to 'd  free  gift :  the  first 
ariseth  out  of  the  settled  constitution  of  things;,  the 
second  dejK-nds  on  arbitrary  'vill  and  pleasure.  Thus 
BioRAL  Virtue  was  tiie  condition  of  that  favour  and 
protection  v.  hich  tlie  Creature,  Man,  claima  from  his 
JMaker ;  but  the  OBsrcavANCi:  of  a  positive  Com- 
mand was  thje  condition  oi\he  free  gift  of  immortality . 

y\^ain,  the  Laxo  of  Nature  informs  us,  tliat  the  Co)i- 
ditio}i,  which  accompanies  a  claim,  is,  when  unperformed, 
still  ca[)abie  of  recovering  its  efficacy :  tlie  same  Lazv 
likewise  directs  us  to  tlie  means,  namely  Repentance. 
hut  the  viohited  Condition,  annexed  to  free  gift,  is  not 
thus  recoverable. 

I'he  reason  of  this  difference  is  apparent.  Gods 
Creatures  have  a  claim  to  his  favour  and  protection^ 
whenever,  and  as  often  as,  the  breach  of  the  Condition 
is  repaired  bv  sincere  repentance  ;  because  the  relation 
between  the  Creator  and  Creature  makes  the. claim  indis- 
solvable.  But  imi^iouta  lity  being  a /ree  «-//)^,  which 
gilt  that doth  not  naturally  infer;  when  the  con- 
dition, on  which  it  was  bestowed,  is  broken,  the  benefit 
is  irrecoverably  taken  back.  The  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  if  Ciod,  in  his  iniinite  goodness,  shall  be  pleased 
to  restw-e  again  that  free  gift,  he  may  do  it  by  vyhat 
mear^'i  he  sees  fit,  as  not  being  confined  to  tltat  vvhich  his 
own  .establishment  h.ath  prescribed,  for  the  recovery  of 
his and /;ro^«v/o/i  simply. 

The  means,  therefore,  of  regaining  the  / >-ee  gift  of 
immoitality,  when  Ciod  .  had  graciously  decreed  that 
it  should  be  regained,  can  be  only  known  by  Revela- 
tion. 

Another  specific  "ditTerence  between  the  Condi tiofis 
annexed  to  'a  grace,  and  to  a  claim,  is  this,  that  as  the 
condition  of  the  former  is  the  observance  of  an  arbitrary 
Command,  this  Command  may  not  lie  the  same  (though 
still  arbitral}',  as  annexed  to  free  gft )  when  that  grace 
is  restored,  vvith  what  it  was  in  the Jirst  donatio?!.  It  was 
not  the  same ;  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  speak  of 

the 
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the  condition  of  life  and  immortality  again  brought  to 
light.  Where  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  enabled  to 
see  God's  gracious  purpose  in  the  Change. 

But  here  let  us  always  keep  in  mind  (which  not  to  do 
will  occasion  much  contusion  in  handling  the  subject 
of  Redemp  riox),  that  the  meaxs  of  recovering  a  beucht 
lost,  and  the  condition  annexed  to  that  beneht,  when 
recovered,  ai'e  two  very  distinct  and  different  things. 
Roth  of  which,  viz.  of  the  means  and  the  condition, 
we  shall  speak  to  in  their  Order. 

And  first  of  the  means  ;  and  to  Whom  intrusted. 

The  MEANS  employed  in  this  great  Work,  the  Re- 
demption OF  ^Iankind,  human  reason  alone  was  not 
sufficient  to  discover. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  collected  from  the  Principles  of 
Natural  Religion  (as  we  liave  more  than  once  observed, 
and  cannot  clo  it  too  often)  that  God,  on  the  sincere 
repentance  of  Offenders,  ^vill  receive  them  again  into 
favour,  and  render  them  capable  of  those  rewards  na- 
turally attendant  on  right  behaviour.  But  the  case 
before  us  is  very  ditierent.  The  benefit  lost  by  Adam  s 
■transgression  was  a  free  gift,  a.  matter  of  grace.  Our 
restoration,  therefore,  to  that  benefit  must  needs  be  of 
-  g7'ace  likewise ;  consequent)}'^,  the  fncans  resided  in  tiie 
hidden  counsels  of  the  Jicstou  er,  and  so  not  to  be  found 
in  the  promulged  Digest  of  Natural  Lanv. 

He  might  have  restored  us,  and  certainly  would,  had 
he  seen  it  best,  on  the  common  terms  on  w  hich  Natural 
Rclityion  assureth  us  he  will  receive  returning  Sinners  to 
his  favour  :  or  he  might,  with  equal  justice,  in  perfecting 
the  great  work  of  Ralanptivn.  require  more  ;  namely,  a 
i\lfcDi  ATioN,  enforced' by  some  kind  of  Satisfaction. 
Rut  what  his  good  pleasure  was  herein,  it  was  impossible 
for  hun)an  Reason  to  discover ;  whatever  fitness  that 
Reason  may  perceive  in  these  means,  when  rfevealed. 

Indeed,  had  it  been  decent  for  falling  Man,  aided  only 
by  the  glimmering  light  of  that  indefinite  promise,  that  he 
should  some  time  or  other  be  restored  to  his  lost  in- 
heritance ;  had  it  been  decent,  I  say,  to  indulge  his  con- 
jectures coiicerning  the  Counsels  of  the  Most  High,  he 
would  have  been  apt  to  think  that  a  Mediator  might 
be  employed  amongst  the.  }}ieans  used  in  this  Re&toration  ; 

since 
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since  he  is  able  to  see  the  same  fitness  of  such  an  inter- 
position in  matters  of  grace,  as  of  repentance  alone  in 
matters  of  right.  IMed.'Atiox  implyine  a  confession, 
that  the  thing  requested  is  merely  of  grace;  to  the 
obtaining  of  which,  Man  doth  no  furtlier  co-operate  than 
by  his  hopes  and  wishes. 

How  rrasonaJ/e  such  a  conclusion  would  have  been 
we  find  l^y  tl.is,  that  the  very  meaxs,  here  supposed, 
have  be>  n,  a&  we  have  said,  in  Jhct,  u<ed,  and  accepted 
by  the  God  of  our  Salvation. — lor  there  is  one  God, 
(says  St.  Paul)  and  cne  Mediator  betxceen  God  and 
JIan.  the  jM  -n  Jesus  Christ'^. — Jcsas  (says  the  Author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  is  the  Mediator  of 
a  better  Cceenant,  which  zc  as  established  upon  better 
premises  f . 

The  modesty  of  Reason  finds  its  account  in  Conclusions 
thus  confirmed  ;  and  the  Truth  of  Scy^ipture  receives 
light  and  streoiith  from  Conclusions  thus  made. 

Wc  are  no\v  to  consider  of  the  Person  of  this  Jl/ediator, 
and  then  enquire  into  the  manner  in  w  hich  he  discharged 
his  Jlediaticn. 

The  eternal  Son  of  God,  Jesus,  the  ]Mcssiah,  Avas  the 
Person  appointed  to  this  Office [j;.  The  time  of  his 
ap{)earance  was  foretold  bv  tiie  Jew  ish  Prophets  :  and 
the  nearer  they  lived  to  that  time,  the  clearer  and  fuller 
were  tlieir  intimations  concerning  the  Character  and 
Fortunes  of  him,  Avho  was  sent  to  redeem  Israel, 
and  to  bring  again  to  light  that  life  and  unmortalitif 
which  was  lost  bv  the  transgression  of  Adam. 

Tiic  manner  in  which  he  was  to  discharge  his  ^Iedia- 
Tiox,  is  our  next  enquirv  :  AVhcther  he  did  it  simply 
by  ITCTERCEDING  for  the  remission  of  the  Forfeiture ;  or 
whether  by  satisfying,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  Debt? 
is  the  Question.  Now,  as  it  rested  in  God's  good 
pleasure,  w  hicli  of  these  he  would  accept,  w  e  nmst  again 
have  recourse  to  Scripture  for  information  :  where  we 
find,  that  the  intercession  was  byway  of  Satisfaction" 
for  the  Debt. 

This  Satisfaction  is  called  in  Scripture,  Redemption; 
a  term  taken  from  civil  transactions  amongst  Men,  w  here 
*  iTim.ii.  5.  f  Heb.  viii.  6. 

X  See  note  [1  ]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

the 
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the  thinfjs  or  persons  redeemed  were  paid  for,  A\'ith  a  price. 
Hence  St.  Paul,  spetiking  of  our  Redemption  from  tiic 
forfeiture  of  Adam,  expresseth  it  by  this  Periphrasis, 
are  bought  with  a  price  *. 

Tiie  price  paid  was  the  di:ath  of  the  Son  of  God, 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodli/  f,  says  he.  And  again, 
Christ  died  for  our  SiusX — he  died  for  all\ — to  obtain 
salvation,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  died  for  us  \\.  On  tiiis 
account,  and  in  allusion  to  the  like  transactions  amongst 
Men,  the  Redeemer  is  called  the  Lord  of  those  whom 
he  redeemed — For  to  this  end  (says  hej  Christ  both  died 
and  I'ose  and  I'evived,  that  he  might  be  the  Lord  both  of 
islie  dead  and  living  *  *. 

And  now  let  us  proceed  to  the  nature  of  that  death 
which  had  the  efficacy  of  Redejiption. 

1.  First,  it  must  be  voluntary — Herein)  tee  perceive 
the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down  his  iife  for  us'\'\, 
says  St.  John. — I  luy  doxvn  my  life  for  the  Sheep,  (saith 
Jesus  himself)  no  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself  I  have  porcer  to  lay  it  dozen  ;  and  I  have, 
power  to  take  it  again.  This  Comma xdmext  have  I 
received  of  my  Father  X^.  Here  he  represents  the  laying 
doxrn  his  life  as  a  poicer  bestowed,  in  consequence  of  a 
Command  received.    And  this  will  lead  us  to  consider 

2.  The  second  requisite  of  a  voluntary  death  effica- 
cious of  7xdemptio)i ;  which  is,  that  it  must  be  offered 
UP,  in  consequence  of  pre-ordained  acceptance,  called,  iii 
the  text,  a  Co.mmand.  And  what  is  a  religious  offering 
up  to  God,  but  a  Sacrifice? 

In  this  sense  (the  proper  sense  of  the  word,)  the  holy 
Scriptures  expressly  call  the  deatli  of  Christ  a  Sacrifice, 
St.  Paul  speaking  fas  is  his  wont)  in  the  Language  of  the 
Law^^,  says, — Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  Jor 

us, 

*  1  Cor.  vi.  20.  -f  Rom.  v.  6.  It  Cor.  xv.  3. 

§  2  Cor.  V.  14.  II  1  Thess.  v.  0,  10.    **  Rom.  xiv.  9. 

tt  1  John  iii.  16.  II  John  x.  15 — 18, 

§  §  To  this  an  ohjector  may  re;)ly, — If  Sf.  Paul  speaks  in  the 
Language  of  the  Law,  why  is  not  the  word  Sacrifice  part  of  that 
language,  as  well  as  Passover  ?  And  if  so,  says  such  a  one,  your 
argnmtut  from  this  text,  in  proof  of  a  real  Sacri/ice,  is  enervated.  To 
this  I  answer,  the  laiignage  of  thf.  law  may  extend  to  names  withouti 
exlendiag  to  things.    It  plainly  does  so,  here.    The  vvuj-d  Passoicr 

Vol.  VI.  T  'i» 
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t«*.  The  Writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whd 
■rarely  speaks  any  other  Lanjruage,  says — Christ  needeik 
hot  (I'jilij,  as  those  high  Fritsts,  to  ojj'er  up  Sacrifice, 
Jirst  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  Peoples  ;  for  thi& 
he  did  0)1  ce  xchen  Ik  offered  up  HiMSELFf.  Again — 
Christ  hath  appeared  to  put  azvap  sin,  by  the  Sacrifice 
OF  himself;}:.  And  again — He  was- once  offered  to 
hear  the  si.ts  of  many  \. 

But  the  virtue  of  expiatorxj  Sacrifices  consisted  in* 
procuring  atonement,  by  some  sort  of  satisfaction. 
And  thus  tlie  expiatory  Sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross? 
operated  for  our  Redemption. 

One  could  hardly  have  thought  it  possible,  that  any^ 
^Lan,  who  had- read  the  Gospels,  with  their  best  Inter- 
preters, the  Authoi  s  of  the  Epistles,  should  ever  have 
entertained  a  doubt,  Whether  the  death  of  Christ 
WAS  A  REAL  Sacrifice? 

But  mistaken  aotions,  concerning  the  origin  and 
nature  of  this  sacred  Rite,  have  so  obscured  the  Ratio- 
vale  oi  it,  that  the  Soci>^ians,  wh.o  boast  to  have  inter- 
pretsd  Scripture  on  the  severest  and  justest  Laws  of 
Logic  and  Criticism,  heve,  in  this'.  instance,  as  well  as- 
fa  many  others,  deviated  more  from  these  Laws  than  the 
most  licentious  of  the  ^-Ulegorists,  or  the  wildest  of  the 
Spirituaiizers.  Here,  in  their  care  to  avoid  an  imaginary 
absurdity,  they  have  fallen  into  a  real  one,  and  of  the- 
grossest  kind,  while  they  consider  the  death  of  Christ  as 
nothhig  more  than  the  Seal  of  his  Mission.  For, 
were  tiiis  all,  so  bloody  an  Imjiression  might  have  been, 
well  spared  ;  since  the  proptr  Seal  of  his  Mission,  or  the 
evidence  of  his  being  Sent,  were  Miracles  performed 
and  i^^oPfiECiEs  fulnlled.  His  Dying,  if  it  were  only 
in  support  of  wliat  he  taught,  could  be  nothing  more  than, 
tl^ie  seal  oj '  his  Integrity. 

Hut  ignorance  of  the  Origin  and  Nature  of 
SAChMici:  hath  misled  these  our  Hat i'/r.alists  into  tlie 
gross  and  s©mi-pagan  errors  concerning  the  liite  itsself. 

Aad 

ie  language  peruliur  to  the  Laxo:  the  -word  Sacrificf.,  though  the 
langn;ii:e  of  the  Tmu;  is  not  peculiar  to  it,  but  in  use  throughout  the 
whole,  religious  VVurigl  to  denote  a  iUts,  comuun,  at  that  time,  to  all 
Men. 

*  a  Cor.  V.  7.     I  Heb.  vii.  27.     t  Heb.  ix.  26.  §  Heb. 
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And  therefore  it  will  be  expedient  to  give  (though  it 
may  prove  a  work  of  some  length  and  labour)  an  enlarged 
l:Ii.story  of  this  whole  matter. 

As  SACiiif  ICE  is  almost  coeval  with  the  human  Race, 
its  nature  and  supposed  effects  depend  on  the  knowledge 
of  its  Original ;  wiiich  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  notions^ 
habits,  and  customs  of  the  first  mortals. 

The  PRI^x^PLE  advanced  in  the  fourth  Section  of  the 
fourth  Book  of  this  work,  together  with  the  reasoning  on 
that  Principle  concerning  the  anciext  mode  of  con- 
verse BY  Action  in  aid  of  "words,  will  lead  us  (so 
prolific  is  that  Principle,  in  laying  open  the  most  secret 
treasures  of  Antiquity)  to  the  true  rationale  of  this  w  idely 
extended,  and  as  widely  mistaken,  Rite  of  Sacrifice.  This 
Avill  shew,  how  the  common  sentiments  of  our  Nature 
would  draw  the  first  Men  into  this  mode  of  worship, 
whether  the  Sacrifice  was  Elcharistical,  Pro- 
pitiatory, or  Expiatory.  Under  one  or  other  of 
these  Classes,  I  suppose,  all  sorts  of  Sacrifice  may  be 
reasonably  comprised.  Though  the  Egyptians,  we  are 
told,  extended  the  number  to  six  hundred  sixty  and  six. 
]3ut  their  Sacrifices,  like  their  Kings,  were  wantonly 
multii)licd  at  plcasm^e,  in  defiance  of  time  and  truth,  to  fit 
the  purpose  of  every  fabling  or  designing  Priest.  For,  the 
Sentiments  which  nature  and  reason  excite  in  every  pious 
breast  towards  the  Author  and  Support  of  our  J)eing,  are 
simply  these,  Gratitude  for  good  bestowed  ;  Application 
to  him  for  good  sought  or  wanted ;  and  Repentance  for, 
and  deprecation  of,  Crimes  committed. 

1.  Gratitude  gave  birth  to  EiicJiaristical  Sacrifice.  ■ 
And  this  duty  was,  in  the  most  early  times,  discharged 
in  expressive  Action;  the  least  e[)uivocal  of  which 
was,  the  Offerers  bringing  the  first  fruits  of  Pasturage 
or  Agriculture,  to  that  sequestered  place,  where  the 
Deity  used  to  be  more  solemnly  invoked,  at  the  stated 
times  of  religious  W'oiship  ;  and  there,  presenting  them 
in  homage,  with  a  demeanour  which  spoke  to  this  pur- 
pose— "  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  thee,  O  my  God! 
"  to  be  the  Author  and  giver  of  all  good  :  and  do  now, 
"  with  humble  gratitude,  return  my  wannest  thanks 
"  for  these  thy  blessings,  particularly  bestowed  upon 
"  me." 

T  2  Tilings, 
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Things,  thus  devoted,  became,  from  thencelbrth^ 
sacred.  And  to  prevent  their  desecration,  the  readiest 
way  was  to  send  tliem  to  the  Table  of  the  Priest,  or  to 
consume  them  in  the  hre  of  the  Altar. 

2.  The  PiiopiTiATORv  Sa CRi KICK  was /;re<?ff if orj/,  ta- 
implore  success  to  their  labours,  in  order  to  procure  and 
improve  to  their  use  these  common  blessings  of  Provi-t 
dence ;  and  deprecatory,  to  avei  t  the  evils  due  to  the 
past  abuse  of  such  blessings.  And  in  tliis  species  of 
Sacriiice,  likewise,  the  oblation  was  so  contrived  as  to 
be  an  Action  equally  expressive  of  an  invocation  for  the 
continuance  of  God's  favour  ;  and  for  the  remission  of 
the  Offerer  s  transgressions. 

3.  Put  it  is  the  third  Sort,  the  Expiatory  Sacrifice, 
w  hich,  by  reason  of  the  horrid  abuses  it  early  underwent,, 
liath  obscured  the  w  hole  tacc  of  things  :  yet  the  luciferous 
Principle,  here  applied,  to  illustrate  this  whole  matter,, 
shews  EXPIATORY  SACRIFICE  to  be,  in  its  nature,  as 
intelligible,  and  in  practice  as  rational,  as  either  of  the 
other  two.  Here,  instead  of  presenting  the  first  fruits 
of  agriculture  and  pasturage,  in  corn,  wine,  oil  and  wool,, 
as  in  the  eucliaristical,  or  a  portion  of  what  w  as  to  be 
sown  or  otherwise  propagated,  as  in  the  propitiatory ; 
some  chosen  Animal,  precious  to  the  repenting  Criminal, 
who  deprecates,  or  supposed  to  be  obnoxious  to  the 
Deity,  who  is  to  be  ai")}>eased,  vvas  offered  up  and  slaia 
at  the  Altar,  in  an  Action,  which,  in  all  languages,  when 
translated  into  words,  speaks  to  this  purpose, — "  I  con- 

fess  my  transgressions  at  thy  footstool,  O  my  God!~ 
"  and,  with  the  deepest  contrition,  implore  thy  pardon ; 

confessing  diat  I  deserve  death  for  these  my  offences." 
— The  ktter  part  of  the  Confession  was  more  forcibly 
expressed  by  the  Action  of  striking  the  devoted  animal, 
and  depriving  it  of  life ;  whicli,  when  put  into  words, 
concluded  in  this  manner — "  And  I  own  that  I  myself 
"  deserve  the  death  which  I  now  inflict  on  this  AnimaL" 

But  here  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that,  as  crimes 
of  a  lighter  complexion  were  atoned  for,  as  well  as  depre- 
cated in  the  propitiatory  Sacr  'yice;  so  those  of  a  deeper 
die  could  be  only  blotted  out  by  the  expiatory.  This 
frequently  brought  into  both  the  slaughter,  or  at  least, 
the  consecration  of  a  devoted  animal,  by  an  action  which 

spoke 
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-spoke  alike  in  each;  but  louder  in  the  expiatory,  while, 
in  all  the  three,  the  action  of  Sacrijicc  still  expressed  a 
reasonable  language. 

But  this  system  of  Sacrifice,  so  well  supported  by  what 
■we  know  of  plain  and  simple  Nature,  in  its  most  early 
movements,  is  further  realized  by  what  Historians  tell  us 
was  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  the  Sacrificer  himself ; 
^vho  frequently  explained  his  own  action  by  the  words 
with  which  he  accompanied  it. 

We  learn  from  Antiquity,  that  when  friendly  or  ad- 
verse States  had  entered  into  an  alliance  for  mutual  de- 
fence, or  ended  a  war  on  nmtual  conditions,  the  League 
was  solemnized  by  the  two  parties  with  the  additional 
Sanction  of  a  Sacrifice,  in  its  nature  chiefly  partaking 
of  that  species  we  call  Propitiatory;  to  implore  a  blessing 
■en  the  transaction. 

The  Historian,  Livy,  hath  recorded  the  Ceremonies  ia 
use,  in  these  Sorts  of  Sacrifice  ;  Avhere,  speaking  of  a 
Treaty  concluded  between  tlie  Roman  and  Alban  People, 
•on  certain  conditions  mutually  agreed  upon,  he  tells  us, 
that  the  Public  person,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  whom  we 
may  call  the  Kiug  at  arms,  and  who  was  the  sacrificing 
Priest,  when  about  to  strike  the  V'ictin),  thus  invocates 
their  common  God,  in  an  address  to  the  Alban  People, 
and  their  chief  Heralds — "  Legibus  deinde  recitatis,  Audi, 
*'  inquit,  Jupiter;  audi  Pater  patrate  Populi  Albani ; 
"  audi  tu  Populus  Albanus;  ut  ilia  palam  prima  pos- 
*'  trema  ex  illis  Tabulis  C'erave  recitata  sunt,  sine  dolo 
"  malo,  utique  ea  hie  hodie  rectissime  intellecta  sunt,  illis 
*'  Legibus  Populufj  Romanus  prior  non  deficiet.  Si  prior 
"  defexit  publico  Consilio  dolo  malo,   tu  illo  die, 

Jupiter,  Popueum  Roman um  sic  ferito,  ut  ego 

hunc  porcum  hie  iiodie  feriam  taktoque  ma- 
"  Gis  ¥ EuiTO  (/uanto7nagis  potes  poiie-sgue:  Id ubi  dixit, 
'"  porcum  saxo  silice  pcrcuss'tt*'.''' 

Another  Treaty  concluded  between  Hannibal  and  his 
Army  of  multifarious  Jdventiirers  was,  the  same  histo- 
rian tells  us,  sanctified  in  the  like  manner.  Just  before 
the  battle  of  Trebia,  the  General,  encouraging  his  Fol- 
lowers, by  all  the  usual  excitements,  to  do  their  duty,  con- 
clades  witii  a  promise  of  the  most  magnificent  spoils,  as 
*  Liv.  1.  i.  c.  24V 

T  J  tlie 
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the  reward  of  their  valour.  And  then  offering  one  of 
those  propiticftorif  Sacrifices  for  himself  and  his  army ; 
the  better  to  iiulMce  the  various  nations,  of  whicli  it  was 
composed,  to  confide  in  tiis  word,  and  rest  assured  of  his 
good  faith,  he  hcid  out  a  Lamb  ready  for  the  Altar,  and 
then  proceeded  in  tliC  loUowing  manner — "  Eaqnc  ut 
"  rata  scirent  fore,  Agnum  Ifeva  nianu,  dextra  silicem 
"  retinens,  si  falleuet,  Jovem  c.ttkrosque  pre- 

"  CATUS  DeOS   ITA  SE   MACTAREXT  QaEMADMODUM 

"  IPSE  Agxu:m  mactasset.  Secundum  precatiouem, 
*'  Caput  pecudis  saxo  elisit*.'' 

We  see  the  reason,  why  in  these  religious  Acts,  when 
made  the  Sanction  of  good  faith,  in  public  and  civil  con- 
ventions, the  expiessive  action  should  be  further  ascer- 
tained by  JTords.  It  was  necessary,  in  an  affair  of  public 
and  general  importance,  t©  give  tlie  utmost  precision  to 
the  Act,  by  removing  from  it  ail  doubtful  or  equivocal 
meaning. 

Again,  it  is  further  worth  our  notice,  that,  although 
t;ie  speaking  by  action  had  (as  we  have  shevvu) 
its  original  in  the  defects  and  impei  fections  of  early  lan- 
guage ;  vet,  even  v\  hen  those  impediments  to  fuller  infor- 
mation w  ere  in  a  good  measure  removed,  still,  partly  from 
habit  and  custom,  but  principally  from  some  advantages 
which  this  mode  of  converse  had  above  the  other,  of 
speech,  it  wa-  (as  hns  been  observed  elsewhere)  long  kept 
up  amongst  People  of  siinpler  manners,  especially  in  the 
more  solemn  transactions  of  life;  of  which  those  relating 
to  religion  were  the  chief :  by  reason,  that  sig)//jicatirc 
actions  make  a  stronger  and  more  durable  imiiression  than 
li  ords  ;■  as  the  Eye  is  a  more  certain  and  steady  convey- 
ance of  intel  ligence  than  the  Ear. 

On  the  whole,  the  Reader  now  sees,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  natural,  intelligible,  or  rational,  than  this  mode 
oj  jx'ligjou-s  fi  ors/iip,  as  here  cx|)laincd. 

Ignorance  of  all  this,  and  inattention  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  ancient  times,  have  divided  BcUcfcrs  into 
two  parties  on  tliis  subject. 

One  of  them  holds,  that  the  origin  of  Sacrifices  was  by 
command  j rain  Heaven;  the  other,  that  it  sprung  Irom 
Supe?-stition,  together  with  many  the  like  absurd  practices. 
Liv.  lib.  XXI.  c.  45. 

The 
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The  first  call  this  religious  Rite,  Jlfi/sterinus:  and  so  give 
to  Heavai  what,  in  their  opinion,  lieaxon  disclaims.  As 
io  the  origin  of  SacriJIces,  (says  a  learned  Divine)  it  is 
extranehj  hard  to  conceive  i/ieni  to  be  a  humon  Lif^titu- 
(ioii;  BECAUSE  zve  cannot  give  any  tolerable  account  of 
the  REASONS  of  them  A  uiore  tlian  tolerable,  even  a 
f)lain  and  clear  reaaon^  the  Reader  sees  is  now  given. 
Jiut  men  ,are  always  disposed  to  iind  in  themselves  a 
standard  for  the  measure  of  all  things.  However,  admit 
Sacrifice  to  be  devoid  of  Reason ;  must  things,  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, needs  come  from  Heaven  ?  As  if  nothing 
iiad  ever  entered  into  Religion  that  was  of  the  growth  of 
Superstition!  What  will  be  the  consequence  of  thus  ac- 
counting for  what  we  do  not  understand,  but  the  dis- 
posing men  to  think,  that  every  religious  Rite,  though 
palpably  absurd,  yet,  if  fancifully  mystejioun,  had  thai; 
orimnaL'? 

Another  argument,  which  -this  more  orthodox  Party 
m"ge  for  their  Opinion,  that  Sacrifice  must  needs  be 
.heavenly-derived,  is,  perhaps,  something  more  plausible, 
43ut  equally  inconclusive :  It  is  the  ve)-y  early  use  of 
Sacrijice,  which  rises  as  high  as  the  two  Sous  of  Ailani. 
And,  indeed,  our  . account  of  this  significative  action  shew  s, 
•that  we  can  conceive  no  ;tiine,  atter  tiie  Fall,  too  early  fur 
its  introduction  amongst  inen,  under  the  guiilance  and 
government  oi  trnJaral  Religiuii,  as  thc+se  two  Brothers 
-certainly  were.:  Besides,  the  defects  -of  language,  while 
in  its  early  rudiments,  .liecessar-ily  occasioned  this  mode 
•of  intercourse  between  Alan  and  -his  ^iaker.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding, Priiiieeval  use  caii  never  prove  Sacrijice 
to  have  arisen  from  any  other  source  than  the  hght  ai 
natural  reason.  And  if  Xhat  be  sufficient  (as  v.e  have 
shewn  it  is),  we  must  needs  conclude  tliat  it  arose  from 
thence,  when  Scripture  is  silent  concerning  anv  other 
source.  Especially  since  we  find  that  this  Scr-iptuje  hath 
carefully  recorded  what  d'of/ immediately,  •A.n<\\\Q\.naturCy 
taught  to  Adam  and  his  Family.  N.qw,  concerning 
Sacrijice,  there  is  not  a  single  word  which  implies  any 
jBuch  instruction.  On  the  contrary,  the  manner  in  -w  hich 
the  story  is  told  leatis  us  to  conclude,  that  the  Rite  was 
iiist  dictated  .by  natural  reason. — Abel  xcas  a  keeper  of 

*  Sluickl'oid. 

T  4  shccp^ 
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sheep,  but  Cain  xvas  a  Tiller  of  the  ground.  And  in 
process  of  time  it  came  to  pass,  that  Cain  brought  of  the 
fruit  oj  the  ground,  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  And 
Abel  he  brought  of  the  firstling  of  his  flock*' . — And  in 
PROCESS  OF  TIME  (savs  the  Historian)  it  came  to 
PASS,  &c.  words,  which  (in  the  sequel) not  oni}^  acquaint 
us  ^vitli  the  first  Sacrificers,  but  in  th(  ie,  here  quoted, 
strongly  intinrjate,  that  the  Rite  was  of  human  original. 
While,  throughout  the  whole  narrative,  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  any  prescribed'  mode  of  Patriarchal  SacriJicCy 
though  Moses  is  most  minute  in  what  concerns  the  pre- 
scribed Sacrifices  of  the  Law.  Doth  not  this  shew,  tliat 
the  first  was  a  voluntary,  uncommanded  Worship,  where 
the  mode  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Worshipper; 
and  the  loXXei^  n  prescribed  Rite,  where  every  circunjstance, 
in  the  celebration,  was  to -be  scrupulously  observed  : 

Nor  is  this  reasoning  to  be  evaded  by  the  confessed 
brevity  of  the  sacred  iiistorian.  For  had  the  Original 
of  Sacrilice  been  prescribed,  and  directly  commanded  by 
the  Deity,  Moses  could  never  have  omitted  the  express 
mention  of  that  circninstance.  The  two  capital  Obser- 
vances in  the  Jewish  Ritual  were  the  Sabbath  and 
Sacrifices. — -To  impress  the  highest  reverence  and 
veneration  on  the  Sabhath,  the  Historian  is  careful  to  re- 
cord its  divine  brijiinal  in  these  words — Thus  the  Heavens 
and  ihc  Kdrtli  were  finished;  and  all  the  Host  of  them. 
And  on  the  seventh  day,  God  ended  his  JVork,  xohich  lie 
had  made':  and  he  rested  ox  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made :  and  God  blessed 

THE   seventh   day,   AND    SANCTIFIED    IT  :  bcCaUSC 

that  in  it,  he  had  rested  from  all  his  JVark,  which  God 
created  and  made  j".  Now,  wlio  can  suppose,  that,  had 
Sacrifice  been  of  divine  Original,  Closes  would  have 
negiected  to  establish  this  truth,  at  the  time  that  he  re- 
corded the  other?  Since 'it  was  of  equal  use,  and  of  equal 
importance,  with  the  other.  L  should  have  said  of  much 
greater :  tor  the  multifarious  Sacrifces  of  the  Laav  had 
not  only  a  reference  to  the  forfeiture  of  Adam,  but  like- 
wise prefigured  our  Redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,-  as.  we 
shall  shew  hereafter. 

Tlie  other  mistaken  extreme,  arising  from  the  same 
*  Gen.  iv, -2.  t  Gen,  ii.  2,  3. 

cause. 
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cause,  namely,  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Sacrifice,  is 
amongst  those  Bchevers,  who  hold,  that  although  Sacri- 
fice became,  at  lenglh,  of  divhic  right,  yet,  in  its  Origin, 
it  was  but  a  capricious  Ordinance  of  human  invention ; 
concerning  which,  no  rational  or  philosophic  account  can 
be  given ;  yet,  having  spread  wide,  and  struck  its  roots 
deep  into  the  fat  and  lumpish  Soil  of  Superstition,  it  was 
suffered,  by  God,  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  Mosaic  Insti- 
tution, in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  a  perverse  and 
barbarous  People,  to  whom  many  other  extraneous  Rites 
(perhaps  irrational,  but  certainly  harmless)  were  indulged. 

And  now,  to  go  on  with  our  History  of  Sacrifice.  This 
important  Rite,  first  dictated  by  natural  reason,  did  not 
long  continue  in  its  original  integrity. 

Of  all  the  customs  in  use  amongst  Men,  those  re- 
specting Religion  are  most  liable  to  abuse.  For  the  pas- 
sions of  HOPE  and  fear  become  then  most  inordinate 
when  the  Mind  is  taken  up  and  occupied  in  the  offices  of 
divine  Worship.  At  this  season,  the  sobriety  of  common 
sense  is  often  forced  to  give  way  to  the  extravagance  of 
the  imagination.  And  this  more  especially  must  have 
been  the  case  in  those  early  Ages,  when  undisciplined 
Reasox  was  but  just  projecting  how  to  curb  the  irregular 
sallies  of  Enthusiasm. 

Add  to  this,  that  Sacrifice  being  a  Scen'ical  Rite, 
it  was  principally  fitted  to  strike  the  Fancy;  which  de- 
lighting in  paradox  and  Mystery,  would  riot  in  this  en- 
chanted gi-ound,  till  it  had  lost  sight  of  the  simple  mean- 
ing of  a  plain  expressive  action,  first  conceived  for  usCy 
and  continued  out  of  nccess'itif. 

Under  this  state  of  delusion,  Eucharistical  and  pro^ 
pitiatory  Sacrifices  were  soon  imagined  to  receive  their 
chief  value  from  the  costliness  of  the  otiering ;  and 
Hecatombs  were  supposed  more  acceptable  to  Heaven, 
than  purity  of  mind,  adorned  witii  gratitude,  and  humble 
reliance  on  the  Deity. 

Amidst  these  disorders,  Philosophers  and  Moralists 
might,  from  time  to  time,  cry  out,  and  ask,  as  they  did, 
but  \\  ithout  being  heai  d, 

"  Dicite,  Pontifices,  in  Sacro  quid  facit  Aurum? 
Quia  damus  id  Superis,  de  magna  quod  dare  lance 

"  Non 
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*'  Non  possit  magni  Messalcs  lippa  propago : 
*'  Compositum  jus,  fasque  animi  sanctosque  recessus 
*'  ]\Ientis,  et  incoctum  generoso  pectus  lionesto } 
*'  Haec  cedo,  ut  admoveamTemplis,  et  farre  litabo*." — • 
The  world  -vvent  on  its  Train;  and  pomp  of  Sacrifice  was 
every  v/here  preferred  to  the  piety  of  the  Offerer. 

But  in  expiatory  Sacrifices,  matters  went  still  A\  orse. 
For,  in  these,  the  passion  of  Fear  being  predominant, 
■strange  enormities  were  soon  superadded  to  tlie  follies  of 
<tl)C  Worshippers. 

In  these,  the  oftering  of  the  slain  animal  began,  first 
of  all,  to  be  vainly  considered  as  a  vicarious  atone- 
3IENT  for  the  crimes  of  the  Sacrificer, 

Though,  in  the  purity  of  the  first  iastitution  of  Sacri- 
fice, striking  the  devoted  animal  vA:as  an  action  naturally 
significative  ;  which  (as  we  said,)  when  reduced  to  words, 
contained  no  more  than  this  huiiibleand  contrite  recogni- 
lion — /  cnnfess,OmyGozlJ  that  I  .deset^ve  death  for  my 
itransgrcsiiom. 

jModern  Unbelievers,  'to  get  to  their  favounte  point, 
■which  was  to  arraign  the  Mosaic  Ritual  for  its  vicarious 
Kitojicments,  have  been  very  large  'm.  exposing  this  abuse 
•in  the  offices  of  pagan  or  of  natural  Religion,  corrupted. 
"  Right  reason  (say  they)  disclaims  all  such  atonements^ 
and  teaches,  that  to  secure  paaxlon  for  our  offences  against 
-God,  no  more  is  required  than  humble  vcocfession  before 
tlie  throne  of  Grace,  joined  to  a  sincere  pm'pose  . of  amend- 
jnent;  so  that  all  the  Mosaic,  as  well  as  Pagan  Sacrifices, 
which  went  on  the  itlea  of  a  vicarious  atojiemeut,  ,were 
merely  human  inventions  of  fraud  or  superstition.'-' 

But  this  charge  against  the  Law  is  founded  .either  ia 
ignorance  or  in  ill  iaith.  For  though  it  may  be  true,  that, 
hy  the  Law  of  Nature,  .all  vicarious  atoneii/ent  by  Sacri- 
fice is  superfluous  and  absurd;  yet,  by  the  Law  of 
Jfoses,  it  was  rendered  just  and  rational .;  for  though  this 
Laxo  was  founded,  as  all  God's  revelations  are,  on  natural 
lleligion,  yet  the  Law,  built  thereupon,  is  conceived  on 
Jjic  Principle  of  a  free  gift,  long  since  forfeited  by  the 
breach  of  the  Condition  on  which  it  was  bestow  ed.  This 
Princi^ile,  together  with  the  loss,  intimates  the  recovery. 

*  Pers.  Sutyr.  II. 

And 
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And  further,  in  the  institution  of  the  Rites  of  Sacrijice, 
insiriicts  us  in  the  mean-'i  employed  for  the  recovery; 
means  peculiar,  and  properly  adapted,  to  the  nature  of  a 
free  gift. 

Wc  have  already  given,  and  shall  further  explain  and 
justity,  those  means  (namely,  the  vicarious  aione- 
MENT,  in  the  Sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  with  its  de- 
pendencies), on  the  grounds  of  Natural  Reason  and 
Religion. 

To  free,  therefore,  the  ricnrious  atonements,  in  the 
Mosaic  Sacriticcs,  from  this  Objection  of  our  Piiii.oso- 
ruERs,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  these  two  things  : 

1.  First,  that  the  Mosaic  Sacriiices  were  Types  (and 
by  both  the  Dispensations  of  the  Laio  and  Gospel  de- 
clared to  be  so)  of  the.  great  vicarious  Sacritice  of  tiie 
Cross  ;  So  that  the  justification  of  their  use  depends  on 
their  Prototype ;  ^\  hose  conformity  to  right  reason  and 
equity  will  be  shewn. 

2.  But  then,  in  the  second  place,  as  these  Types  had 
fi  MORAL  IMPORT*,  that  is,  borc  a  temporal  sense  like- 
wise, having  a  relation  to  the  peculiar  benefits  enjoyed 
under  a  Theocracy,  and  so,  of  consequence,  were  not 
Types  merely  and  scjlely  of  things  to  come,  and  to  bo 
transacted  in  another  System,  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  their  full  justification  against  the  objections  of  our 
adversaries,  to  shew,  that  the  peculiar  benehis  given  by 
the  Lav/  were  of  the  nature  of  a  free  gift,  like  that 
of  ininiortalitij,  which  was  first  bestoned  on,  and  soon 
after  lost  by  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  recovered  by  Jesus 
(Christ  in  the  Ctospel.  Between  \\hicli  two  Dispensations 
the  Laav  came  in  (as  an  intermediate  lievelatiun),  and 
the  benefits  pcertliar  to  the  Law  (namely,  extraordinary 
temporal  blessings)  were  so  far  of  the  nature  ol  the  free 
gift  of  iu)mortality  (their  prototype),  as  to  nicike  the 
MEA^s  of  reconciliation  for  the  violated  condition  atten- 
dant on  such  a  Gift,  different  from  what  is  required  for 
the  transgressions  which  natural  Religion  condemns. 

Thus  have  we  put  a  fair  end  to  this  formidable  of)-: 
jcction,  conceived  in  ignorance,  and  brought  forth  in 
iniquity. 

*  See  these  Jierms  explained  ip  the  6th  Book,  p.  33,  et  scq.  of  this 
yalume. 

But 
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But  this  is  not  all.  ITie  saci-ed  Volume,  Mhich  con- 
tains the  Principles  whereon  vicarious  atonemetifs  are 
justified,  under  the  Mosaic  Lazv,  at  the  same  time  in- 
structs us,  that,  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  a  vicarious 
atovcmcnt  by  sacrifice  is  superstitious  and  absurd. 

Moses,  in  pity  of  his  People  (whose  idolatry,  during 
his  short  absence,  had  so  incensed  the  God  of  Israel,  as 
to  make  it  appreiiendcd,  by  their  Leader,  that  tliey  would 
be  totally  abandoned,  if  not  instantly  destroyed),  trans- 
ported with  the  patriot  passion,  and  misled  by  the  Prin- 
ciples he  had  brought  from  Egypt,  concerning  vica  rious 
DEVOTEMENTs,  thus  addrcsscs  the  Lord: — Yet  mxc,  if 
thou  xcilt,  forgive  their  sins:  and  if  not,  blot  mc,  I  pray 
tkee,  out  of  thy  Book  which  thou  hast  zcritten.  To  this 
the  God  of  Israel  replies  (but  on  the  principles  of  his 
own  prior  Larv,  the  Laav  of  Nature;  tlie  Bifual 
Imzc  being  already  planned,  indeed,  but  not  given  and  re- 
ceived),— V/hoever  hath  sinned  against  me, 
Him  nvV/  I  blot  out  of  my  book*."  As  much  as  to  say, 
*'  The  LuiC  of  Nature  allows  not  of  vicarious  atone- 
"  ments  \  but  ordains,  that  the  man  who  transgresseth 
^'  shall  himself  bear  the  punishment  of  his  iniquity  ;  a 
*'  punishment  which  no  man  deserves  for  the  faults  of 
*'  another,  unless  he  be  partaker  of  the  guilt,  by  joining 
"  in  the  transgression." 

But  self-love,  aided  by  superstition,  made  men  seek  for 
pardon  of  their  own  Sins  in  the  sufferings  of  others. 
AVhen  God  gave  the  Laxc  of  Nature,  he  did  not  permit 
liis  Creatures  to  change  the  means  he  had  ordained  for 
pardon  and  reconciliation.  But  \\  hen.  he  ordained  the 
Mosaic  Laxi\  by  which  many  benefits  of  mere  grace,  as 
well  as  others  of  Debt,  were  bestowed,  he  might,  for 
breaches  in  the  condition  annexed  to  those  of  mere  grace, 
well  and  equitably  make  the  terms  of  pardon  different 
from  those  he  had  before  established  for  breaches  in  the 
condition  annexed  to  those  of  Debt. 

Thus  we  see  how  R  evelatiox  triumphs ;  while  every 
attack  upon  it  produceth,  in  some  nen-  discovery  of  the 
amazing- Wisdom  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Dispensa- 
tion, some  further  evidence  of  its  Truth  and  Divinity. 
We  have  shewn  with  what  superior  sagacity,  as  well  as 
*  Exoi  XXX.  32,  33. 

indulgence. 
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imlulcfence,  many  harmless  practices  of  GentiHsm  were 
introduced  into  the  Mosaic  Ritual.  But  to  manifest  to 
the  World  what  use  divine  Wisdom  can  make  even  of 
the  worst  rubbish  of  Paganism,  vicarious  Sacrifices 
condemned  by  tlie  Lazv  of  Nature,  as  absurd  and  super- 
stitious, it  changed,  when  brought  into  the  Mosaic  Ritual, 
their  very  nature ;  and,  in  that  revealed  System,  made 
them  provisionary  and  reasonable. 

And  now,  again,  to  proceed.  A  deep-rooted  Super- 
stition is  always  spreading  wide  and  more  M'ide.  ^Vhe^^ 
men,  thus  labouring  under  this  evil,  had  (in  order  to  give 
themselves  case)  gone  so  far  as  to  indulge  the  fancy  of  a 
'vicarious  Sacrijice,  it  was  natural  for  them,  to  think  of 
enhancing  so  cheap  an  atonement  by  the  cost  and  rarity 
of  the  offering.  And  oppressed  with  their  malady,  thev 
never  rested  till  they  had  got  to  that  ^^  hich  they  conceived 
to  be  the  most  precious  of  all,  a  human  Sacrifice. 
Nay,  to  accumulate  the  merit  of  the  service  by  bringing 
it  still  nearer  home,  the  madness  did  not  cease  to  rage  tilt 
it  terminated  in  Infanticide,  or  in  offering  up  to  their 
grim  idols  (instead  of  themselves)  the  Childiiex  of 
their  bowels.  We  learn  from  Sanchoniatlton,  in  that  in- 
estimable fragment  of  Antiquity,  translated  by  Philobib- 
iius,  tliat  what  is  here  collected  from  the  natural  course 
of  things,  is  realized  by  fact.  It  was  customary  in 
ancient  times  (says  the  fragment)  in  s;rcat  ami  public 
calamities,  bef  ore  things  became  incurable,  for  Princes 
and  JMagist rates  to  off  er  up  in  sacrifice  to  the  ave??gi?!g 
Demons,  the  dearest  of  tJieir  Offsping*'.  Under  the 
fanatic  fury  of  the  high  eflicacy  of  this  atonement,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  strongest  instincts  of  Nature 
should  be  subdued,  and  even  their  very  impressions  effaced 
in  this  horrid  sacrifice,  when  we  reflect  that  mere  cixit 
custom,  to  avoid  only  a  probable,  nay,  but  a  possible,  in- 
convenience, was,  in  those  early  times,  of  force  enough  to 
erase,  even  out  of  the  best  cultivated  minds,  the  innate 
love  of  Parents  J'or  their  Children,  and  to  introduce  a 
general  practice  of  exposing  them,  at  their  biith,  to  almost 

*  Apud  Euseb.  Prrep.  Evang.  1.  iv.  p.  158, —  s'Oo?  h  ■:o7i  taxXtx.tcT^,  U 
fxiyan  tut  riy.vuf  Tot;;  y.^ccristrc^  '■/)  V7oXza^  ■n  tfim;,  £4;  crifayiiv  s7rtJ.da>«t 

in:3vitablo- 
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inevitable  destruction.  V.'hat  power  then  must  tiiis  magic 
of  custoui  acquire,  when  joined  to  dire  Superstition, 
under  the  borror  of  approaching  vengeance,  to  dis|)o&e 
the  terrilied  Supplicant  to  offer  up  his  own  kind  to  avert 
it ;  nay,  to  make  all  sure,  his  own  offspring,  not  only  w  itb 
indifference,  but  with  alacrit}". 

This  seeu)s  to  have  been  tl:e  true  original  of  human" 
Sacrifice*:  An  inf;jrnal  practice,  which  soon  over- 
spread the  World,  barbarous  and  civil.  For  tiiat  love 
and  FEAR  of  God,  implanted  in  our  Nature  to  improve 
and  perfect  Humaxity,  do,  when  become  degenerate 
by  fanatic  and  servile  passions,  make  as  speedy  a  progress 
in  dishonouring  an;i  debasing  it 

From  this  IIistorv  of  the  origin,  use,  and  abuse  of 
Sacrifice,  thus  delivered,  on  the  principles  of  Nature 
and  Reason,  and  verified  by  Fact,  I  have  deduced,  and, 
Avith  the  fullest  evidence,  established  the  following  truths, 

1.  First,  That  the  mode  of  Religious  AVorship  by 
Sacrifice,  is  in  itself,  a  reasoxable  service. 

2.  Secondly,  That  Sacrifjce  for  sin  was  a  tit  atonement, 
and  reasonably  required  in  the  Dispensations  both  of 
natural  and  nvsaUd  Religion,  as  a  proper  means  of 
reconcilii>g  sinful  man  to  his  otiended  Master. 

3.  Thirdly,  That  this  species  of  it,  v.  hich  is  most  open 
to  objection,  the  vicarious  Sacrifice,  is  founded  in 
Reason,  when  directed  to  the  Jlo.saic  and  Christian 
Systems  ;  how  abusive  and  absurd  soever,  when  practised 
in  the  offices  of  Paganism. 

Nothing  but  tJiis  history  of  Sacrifice  could  lay  open 
the  way  to  these  'Fruths :  And  nothing  but  these  Trutiis 
could  let  us  into  the  true  System  of  Gospel  Rede-mp- 
Tiox.  For  till  it  v.as  shewn  that  a  vicarious  atoxe- 
:3iEXT,  a  thing  of  the  essence  of  this  System,  is  consonant 
to  our  most  rational  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes ;  it 
might  be  thought,  by  those  who  only  saw  the  abuse,  and 
■were  ignorant  of  the  genuine  use  of  vicarious  atonement, 
that  our  proving  the  death  of  Christ  to  be  a  real 
Sacrifice,  was  only  adding  one  embarrass  more  in 
the  road  of  llevclation,  instead  of  removing  (as  was 
mv  intention)  a  great  many  that  ignorance  hath  laid 
ac;oss  it. 

*  See  note  [G]  at  tie  end  of  ibis  Book. 

But 
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But  Imving  now  obviated  the  Socini an  objection- to^ 
this  species  of  Sacrifice,  we  may  proceed  Avithout  further 
mipediment  to  establish  this  capital  Principle  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  on  tiiq 
Cross  for  the  redemption  of  ^mankind. 

1.  Which  uiil  be  done,  first  of  all,  by  shew  ing  that  tlie 
precious  death  upon  the  Cross  was,  for  many  ages,  prc- 
Ji^ured,    and,  in  a  scenical  manner,  foretold  by  the 

sacrifices  of  the  Law;  and  more  particularly  and 
circumstantially  by  ihose  Sacrifices  called  piacular  and' 
vicarious. 

2.  And  secondly,  by  shewmg  that  this  Death  was 
kept  in  perpetual  memory  under  the  Christian  Dispensa- 
tion, by  a  SACRED  Rite,  instituted  by  the  Divine  Victimf 
himself,  on  his  going  to  be  oft'ered ;  this  Rite  being  (tcj 
speak  properly)  nothing  but,  nor  other  than,  a  feast? 
tjpoN  A  Sacrifice. 

I.  All  Christian  Churches,  even  the  Socinian,  agree 
in  this,  that  the  Sacrifices  of  the  Jeu  ish  Law  served^ 
amongst  other  uses,  for  Types  of  the  death  of  Christy. 
particularly  those  Sacrifices  called  vicarious,  piaculary, 
and  expiatory:  Of  which,  some  prefigured  one  part  of 
that  tremendous  transaction,  and  some  another. — Tha 
victim  bumf  without  the  Camp  foretold  his  sufFcrings, 
without  the  City — The  blood  sprinkled  in  the  Sanctum. 
Sanctorum  by  the  High  Priest,  on  the  day  of  expiation, 
prefigured  our  entrance  into  heaven,  whither  Christ  pre- 
pared the  way  for  us  by  his  blood— The  sacrifice  of  the 
Paschal  Lamb,  which  was  both piacular  and  cucharistical^ 
proclaimed  the  innocence  of  our  Redeemer,  and  the  uni- 
versal benefit  of  his  blood  to  Mankind. 

To  set  this  matter  in  the  clearest  Ihht — As  to  the 

Try 

simple  riteof  Sacrifice,  this  w  as  not  peculiar  toJudaism» 
It  was  in  use,  as  w;e  have  shewn,  from  the  beginning. 
Nature  dictated  this  Symbol  to  all  her  Children :  It  being 
nothing  else  than  a  species  of  Worship,  in  action  instead 
of  zcords ;  so  that  sacrifice  and  religious  rvorsltip  were 
correlative  and  coeval  idieas.  Tiie  particular  thing  w  hich 
Moses  indulged  to  his  people,  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  was  that  multif  arious  Ritual,  of  v,  hich,  indeed, 
Sacrifice  makes  a  capital  part 

.Amongst 
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Amongst  the  various  causes  of  the  Mosaic  Ritual,  the 
principal  were  tliesc  : 

1.  I'irst,  A  necessity  of  complying  with  those  inve- 
terate prcjuflice.s  (least  liable  to  idolatrous  abuse)  which 
a  long  abode  in  Egypt  had  induced  :  amongst  the  chief 
■was  their  attachment  to  Sacrifice;  a  species  of  divine 
■worship,  ^vhich,  at  this  time,  made  almost  the  whole  of 
Religion  in  the  Egyptian  world.  These  people  (as  hath 
been  observed  betore)  reckoning  up  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six  sorts  of  sacrifice. 

2.  A  second  cause  of  the  Mosaic  Ritual  was  to  debar 
the  people  from  their  too  ready  entrance  to  Idolatry,  by 
keeping  them  continually  occupied  in  the  performance  of 
their  sacred  Rites  to  the  God  of  Israel;  wIioscnajie, 
when  lost  in  all  other  places,  was,  by  their  separation", 
to  be  preserved  in  the  land  of  J  udea,  till  the  fulness  of 
time  should  come. 

3.  A  third  was  to  prefigure,  by  these  Rites  of  Sa- 
crifice, the  DEATH  OF  Christ  upox  the  Cross  :  Eor 
the  jllosaic  Religion  being  the  foundation  of,  and  pre- 
paratory to,  the  Christian,  it  was  fit  and  proper  to  con- 
nect these  two  parts  of  God's  moral  Dispensation,  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  mutual  relation  might,  in  a 
proper  time,  become  evident  to  all  men.  For  in  two 
llefigions  rel-ated  to  each  other,  as  the  means  and  the 
END,  the  folxdation  and  the  superstructure, 
nothing  can  be  more  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  than  its  contris  ing  some  tics  which  miglit  esta- 
blish the  knowledge,  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that 
close  relation,  vvithout  immaturely  explaining  the  parti- 
culars of  it.  Now  what  can  be  conceived  more  eftectual 
for  this  purpose  than  to  make  the  Rites  of  theo;/e  Re- 
ligion Typical,  that  is,  declarative  and  expressive  of 
the  creneral  nature  of  the  other. 

These  vaiious  usesof  Sacrifice  in  the  Mosaic  Ritual 
cannot  but  raise  our  admiration  of  the  divine  Wisdom, 
which  hath  so  contrived,  that  the  very  Worship  indulged 
to  the  Israelites,  in  compassion  to  their  childish  pre- 
judices, should  not  only  prevent  the  abuses,  the  natural 
effect  of  those  prejudices  v/hich  led  to  idolatry,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  should  establish  and  proclaim,  by  means 
of  their  Typical  representations,  a  strong  and  lasting 
n  connexion 
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connexion  between  the  two  Religions.  Representations 
■SO- apposite  to  this  end  and  purpose,  that  all  the  sects  and 
-(parties  in  Christianity,  how  widely  seever  they  differ 
•amongst  thenisselves  in  other  matters,  .agree  in  this,  that 
'  the  sacrifices  of  the  Lan\  besides  the  other  ■  uses  in  the 
Mosaic  institution,  are  typical  Of  the  death  of 
Christ*.    So  far,  we  say,  all  the  Christian  Churches, 
even  the  SociNrA\%  agree  ^vith  us.    In  this,  they  differ-; 
they  pretend,  that  tiiough  the  ./cav'^A  tSacr/y^ce*  prefigured 
•the  death  01  Chiist,  as  Tupes  of  it,  yet  it  does  not  fohow 
that  his  death  was  a  ret//  Hacrijice.  like  the  Jewish.  On 
the  contrary,  Ave  affirmi,  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to 
shew,  that  it  the  Type  was  a  rtcil  Sacrifice,  the  Antil-'pe 
•must  be  so  likewise.    For  (to  enter  a  little  more  ptirticu- 
larly  into  this  mode  of  representation)  a  Type  differs 
from  a  Symbol  in  this,  that  tlie  Type  represents  some- 
thing future  \  the  Symbol,  something  past  or  present.-— 
The  commanded  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  Avas  given  lor  ?iType; 
the  Sacrifices  of  the  Laiv  were  Types.    The  Images  of 
the  Cherubiins  over  the  Propitiatory  were  Symbols:,  tlie 
bread  and  wine  in  the  last  Supper  were  Sj/mbols. 

So  far  they  agree  in  their  genus,  that  they  are  equally 
representations;  but  in  their>9/;e£7cy,  they  difiier  widely. 

It  is  not  required  that  the  Symbol  should  partake  of 
the  nature  oi  thing  represented:  the  Cheruhims 
shadowed  out  the  celerity  of  Angels,  but  not  by  any  phy- 
sical celerity  of  their  own;  the  bread  and  wine  shadowed 
cut  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  not  by  any  change 
in  the  Elements.  * 

]3ut  Types  being,  on  the  contrary,  representations  of 
things  future,  an  >  so  partaking  of  the  nature  of  Prophecy, 
,were  to  convey  information  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Antitypes,  or  of  the  things  represented;  which  they  could 
not  do,  but  by  the  exhibition  of  their  own  nature. 

Hence-  we  collect,  that  the  command  to  offer  Isaac, 

being  the  command  to  offer  a  real  Sacrifice,  the  death 

and  sufferings  of  Christ,  thereby  represented,  was  a  real 

Sacripce.    And  the  piacular  and  vicarious  Sacrifices  of 

the  Law  being  real  Sacripces,  the  Deatli  on  the  Cross 

was  a  I'cal  Sacrifice  iikcwi-e. 

See  what  liatli  been  said  t  f  the  logical  uud  natural  propriety  of 
Ti/pcs  and  secondary/  scnsi's,  Book  vi.  §  d. 

Vol.;  VI.  U  Were 
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Were  this  otherwise,  t1ie  Type,  as  a  Tiipe,  would  con- 
tain more  than  was  contained  in  the  Antitype.  An  ab- 
surdity, which  make*  the  Shadoiv  convey  more  than  the 
Substance;  when,  by  its  very  nature,  it  should  convey 
less.  On  this  Truth,  the  reasoning  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  founded — Christ,  (says  the  Apostolic 
*'  Writer)  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many. 
"  For  the  Law  having  the-  Shadow  of  good  things  to 

come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  can 
*'  never  with  iho'&e  ISacrifices,  which  they  offered,  year  by 
"  year,  continually,  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect : 
*'  for  then  would  thev  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered 

The  Jewish  Sacrifices  are  here  called  Shadows,  not 
HI  an  absolute,  but  in  a  comparative  sense.  The  Type 
is  inferior  to  the  Jntitype,  just  as,  in  visible  things,  a 
natural  shadoxv  is  to  an  artificial  i)nage.  For  the  Typical 
Sacrifiees  of  the  Law,  having,  besides  their  property  of 
T?//??^,  a  MORAL  IMPORT,  (and  not  like  the  Typical  Sa- 
crifice commanded  to  be  offered  by  Abraham,  a  mere 
shadow  without  any  moral  import)  are  called  Shadow.'ir 
not  in  opposition  to  realities  (for  having  a  moral  import, 
they  are  realities) ;  but  called  Shadozrs,  only  in  compa- 
rison to  the  vast  disparity  between  the  virtues  of  the 
Types  and  the  ylt/tityju;,  thus  explained  and  enforced  by 
the  same  inspired  Writer — "  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls 

and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  sprinkling  the 
"  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifyiv<^  of  the  flesh,  now 
"  »iucn  ]\ioRE  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  nho  offered 
"  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscie nee 
"  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God ? " 

Again ;  though,  from  hence,  it  appears  thnt  these  Types 
M'ith  Antitype  are  occupied  hi  the  elucidation  of  the 
same  great  subject,  yet  it  will  not  fQllo^v•,  that  every  several 
Type  is  equally  expressive  of  the  Antitype.  Some  of 
them  shall  present  a  more  perfect  image  of  the  Antitype 
than  others;  yet  they  do  not  exclude  the  most  imperfect 
from  a  share  in  the  honour  of  so  august  a  representation. 
For  though  the  divine  Author  of  the  System  had  ordained, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  Ritual,  concerning  Sacrifices, 
should  typify  or  prefigure  the  great  Sacrifice  of 

*  Heb.  ix.  28.— X.  1,2.^  See  Book  vi.  §^6.  of  the  Divine  Legation, 
t  lleb.  ix.  ]  J,  14,,- 

Chrlst 
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CiJHisT  ;  yet  as  tliose  Sacrifices,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
stituted an  essential  part  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  whic'i, 
on  several  occasions,  I  have  expressed  more  generally  by 
the  terms  of  their  bearing  a  jIOral  niPORT,  it  could  not 
but  be  that  some  would  carry /rt'/V/^er  and  othel's  stronger y 
■shadou  S  or  imagers  of  w  hat  as  Ti^pes  they  represented ; 
just  as  liie  various  Jewish  service,  in  its  nioral  nature, 
affortled  niorc  or  less  occasions  of  evidence.  Thus,  the 
Type  of  the  Paschal  Laiz/b  was  a  more  pei  feet  represen- 
tation, than  the  'J'l/pe  of  the  Vici  'uii  burnt  -icithout  the 
Camp. 

It  might,  and  jirobably  ^^■ould  have  been  otherwise, 
had  these  Types  borne  no  nioral  import,  like  the  com- 
mand to  ofi'er  Isaac,  for  then  nothing  could  liave  hin- 
dered all  the  Types  from  being  as  complete  re[)resenta- 
tions  of  the  Antiti/pe  as  that  command  to  Abraham  was ; 
and  if  nothing  hindered,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  it 
would  have  been  done. 

Wc  have  observed,  that  these  Types,  in  the  Mosaic 
Ritual,  were  a  kind  of  Pro/jAet'?/  by  action;  in  which 
Providence  \^  as  pleased  to  manifest  to  the  world,  the 
real  connexion  between  the  Jewish  and  the  (Jlu'istian 
Revelations.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  other  sort  of 
Prophecy  was  not  ^vant!ng,  which,  by  Avay  of  eminence, 
has  commonly  assumed  the  name,  viz.  The  written  Pre- 
dictions of  the  Jewish  Prophets.  Where,  in  a  detailed 
account  of  the  proi.ijsed  IVIessiaji,  the  principal  part 
relates  to  his  death  and  sulferings  on  the  Cross,  under  the 
idea  of  a  Sacrii  ice.  And  if,  as  hath  been  pretended, 
these  things  relate  to  Jesus  only  in  a  secondary  sense, 
and  to  the  Jewi.-h  Leaders  in  a  primary;  this  would  only 
make  the  analogy  between  these  two  kinds  of  Prediction 
jnore  complete,  and  the  connexicMi  between  the  two 
Religions  more  strong  and  durable.  Por  the  Jewish 
Sacrihces,  though  as  types  they  refer  ultimately  to  C/hrist, 
yet  as  a  religious  service  not  ty[)ical,  they  had,  like  Pro- 
phecy, a  prior  reference  to  the  Law.  So  admirable  is 
this  coincidence  betneen  these  two  sorts  of  prediction. 
As  to  the  logical  anrl  moral  fitness  of  secondary  senses, 
i  have  explained  that  matter  at  large  in  the  former  parts 
of  thi.'i  w  ork  *. 

"  Sec  Book  vi.  §  6. 

u  2  Hitherto 
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Hitherto  in  siijjport  of  the  Doctrine"  of  the'  oirrAT' 
iS-ACRTi  frK  ox  THE  Cross.  And  this  alone  :Seeins  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  establish  it; 

But  this  is  not  the  whole.  It  was  not  only  I'dRKTor.D 
by  the  Types  and  otlier  Prophecies  of  the  old  Lcnv,- 
but  the  Keinemhrance  of  it  was  rr.RrK'J  UATED  by  a'- 
divine  institution  in  the  ncio  :  and  an  explanation  of  "this- 
Kite  is  tlic  last  step  we  shall  take  to  tix  this  fundamental 
Article  of  our  holy  Faitli. 

In  those  Ages  of  the  World*  when  Victims  made  a- 
principal  part  of  the  Religion  I)oth  of  Jews  and  Gentiie&j 
Sacnj!cewA%  commonly  followed  by  a  Religious  Feast 
on  the  thing  oilcred,  called-  Fcaxt  upon,  or  after,  iiic 
Sacrifice,  the  partakers  of  which  Were  supposed  lobe- 
come  partakers  of  the  EKXErrrs  of  the  Sacrilice.  Lv 
allusion  to  this  custom,  Jesus  was'  pleased  to  itistitutc  a- 
Feast  of  the  same  kind. — hn  order  of  time,  indeed,  the 
Feast  naturally /ci/Zocra/  the  Sacrijice.  But  in  this  grea^ 
Atonement,  v,iicre  tlie  Victim,  the  Offerer,  arid  tlie 
PurEsri  were  aM  one  and  the  same  Person,  the  Fead 
was,  of  necessity,  to  precede  the  Sacrifice. 

The  History  of  this  institution  is  recorded,  by  the 
Evangelists,  in  these  words  : — "  And  as  they  were  eat- 
"  ing,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to  Im 
*'  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  eat:  tjiis  is  my  body.  And 
*'  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them, 
"  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it;  for  this  is  my  eloot)  of 
"  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the 
"  remission' of  sins."    Matt.  xxvi.  26- — 28. 

Now,  to  manitbst  that  we  arc  not  mistaken  in  the  idea 
here  given  of  this  Rite,  let  us  retiect  on  the  precise  time 
of  its  celebration. 

As  Jcsiis,  with  his  Disciples,  (srtys  the  textV was  con- 
cluding the  Paschal  Supper,  which  was  a  Jewish  Fea»t 
ajtcr  the  Sacrijice,  his  own  approaching  Sacrifice  naturally 
suggestctl  to  him  tlie  idea  of  this  customary  Feast.  But 
being  liimself  both  the  Victim  and  the  Off  erer,  the  Insti- 
tution of  this  Rite  must  of  necessity-,  as  we  observed*, 
precede  the  Sacrifice — The  Sacrijice  on  the  Cross  w  siS  the 
Anfitifpe  of  the  Faschal  Lamh ;  and  the  Feast  on  Christ's 

*  See  the  Di.scourse  on  the  Niiture  and  End  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
"Vol,  X.  of  tbi«  Edit. 

•'■  '  Sacrifise' 
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Sacrifice  was  the  Antitiipe  of  tlic  Paschai  feast.  So  ;!iat 
Ihc  [Ti'opcrcst. season  wc  con  coticeK'e  for  tiic  i::stitution 
of  the  last  supper,  was  the  - instant  of  tiwe  between  the 
cclebrdtion  of  the  7lt/pc,  ancl  the  offering  of  the  Antitype. 
Tliis  time  Hkcn'ise  corresponded  with  Ctn  ist's  usual  j  .vac- 
ticc,  who  was  \\-ont  to  deliver  liis  instructions  by  actions 
Fiud  exprfssions,  boarinir  allusioH  to  what  jjassed  before 
his  e\'es,  or  presented  itself,  in  the  natural  course  of  tliin_!i;s, 
■to  his  observation*.  Thd^e  considerations  shev*-,  that  the 
irctiofi,  in  the  celebration  of  this  Rite,  was  so  strongl^- 
.■deciarative  of  its  nature,  that  had  Jesu-s  only  broken 
ihc  -bread  and  given  the  cup  in  remembrance  of  himself, 
■\\  ithout  adding,  this  'is  vnj  hodji  find  this  is  ruj  hlood,  no 
ingenuous  Hearer  could  entertain  a  doubt,  wi>ethcr  this 
rwas  designed  by  hin.i  es  a  Feast  upon  the  Sacrijice.  \]ut 
■w  hen  to  tliis  we  add  the  remaiiiing  ])art  of  the  cx])liuia- 
Jtory  words,  in  the  cGnsccration  of  the  Elements. — Tins 
'js  MY  noDV — Tins  is  My  blood — what  is  here Con- 
lended  for  becomes  almost  self-evident. 

In  tliesc  feasts  upon  Sacrijice,  the  vein'  Imli/  that  had 
ibcen  offered  was  eaten  for  the  repast.  '  Now,  as  the  lasit 
tsiippcr  was  to  l)c  iiidtitutcfl,  and  the  llitc  first  celebrated, 
hefore  \\\Q  great  Sacrifice  was  actually  olfered,  (for  the 
-reason  just  now  >glvcn)  it  was  on  -that  account  (not  to 
mention  other  reasons)  necessary  that  some  tnimbolic 
4iemerits  .9Svd\\i(\  ho,  substituted  in  tlx;  place -of  the  iWj/ 
.bodji  and  blond.  These  elements  Mere  liiiE  ad  and  m'I;VE': 
MDn  this  occasion  naturally,  j>ro[)ei  ly,  and  elegantly  called, 

•Tin    BeOY  AND  liJ-OOD. 

For  if  the  specific  n:>ture  of  the  last  .sapper  was  a 
feast  apon  Sacrifice,  we  must  needs  conclude,  that  tlie 
tiivine  luf-titutor  of  the  feast  w  ould  give  all  possible  evi- 
dence of  60  important  a  'i'ruth. 

liut  if  (as  was  in  fact  the -case)  this  evidence  must 
.arise  from,  and  out  of,  -the  occasion,  and  through  the 
xiords  of  the  Institution,  then  the  figurative  terms  of  body 
amd  BLOOD  became  necessary,  tlicse  only  being  hilly  de- 
■<;larative  of  the  nature  of  the  llite.    And  as  this  made 

*  See  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  OhHmnlions  on  'ihe  Prfrpliecks,  p.  148  ; 
, where  he  tiikes  notice  htnv  Jesiis,  iVoiu  the  approach  of  hai  icst — t'ruiu 
,.y//e  /;7/(6'  in  bloom — from  iltc  leaven  of  the Jifx4reis  shot  out — froBi 
the  sheep  I'pt  in  folds  near  the  temple  J  or  sacrifice — was  accustomed  to 
take  uccasior.  til  inciJcal  in':  lii,<-  ?piniu:il  Doctrines  ami  Precepts. 

r  3  the 
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the  use  of  these  terms  to  be  necessary,  so  the  7icci'ssitT/ 
of  them  produced  their  case  and  elegance.  This  is  ob- 
served, because  it  has  been  usual  amongst  Protestants^ 
even  while  they  were  opposing  the  portentous  doctrine  of 
TRAXsuBSTAXTiATiox  *,  to  acknowledge,  cither  through 
ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to,  the  specitic  nature  of  the 
Kite,  that  tlie  figure  of  boc/jj  and  blvod  was  extremely 
violent  and  forced. 

It  likewise  removes  another  difficulty,  v.hich  the  ad- 
vocates for  a  vjciI presence  throw  in  the  wayof  commou 
sense.    They  pretend  that,  if  the  words  oi  the  in?titutioii 
were  only  figurative,    tlie  Evangelist  and  St.  Paul 
might,  and  probably  would,  have  changed  the Jigitrc,  \\\ 
their  narratives,  five  times  repeated  on  dillercnt  occasions; 
for  that  no  reason  can  be  given  of  the  unvaried  use 
of  the  same  words,  l)ut  because  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood LITERALLY  ;  and  then  as  they  Avere  declarative 
of  one  of  the  greatest  MystQj'ics  in  Religion,  there  was  a 
necessity  to  record  the  rcry  terms  employed,  w  henever 
the  history  of  the  Institution  was  related.    1  o  tliis,  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply,  that,  indceil,  \\ere  the  words  used 
Jiguratlvchi,  and  the  Jigure  only  expressive  of  a  death 
commemiOratcd,  and  no  more,  as  the  Socinians  suppose 
it  to  be,  it  would  be  but  reasonable  to  think,  the  terms 
would  have  been  vaiied  by  one  or  otlicr  of  the  sacred 
Writers  ;  because  it  is  natural  to  believe,  that  Writers  of 
so  ditferent  genius  and  acquirements  in  language  Avould 
not  ail  have  the  same  opinion  concerning  the  use  of  these 
precise  terms,  so  as  to  esteem  thesn  preferable  to  any 
other ;  as,  in  fact,  on  this  idea  of  the  Rite,  they  would  not 
be.    But  we  can  by  no  means  allow  their  consequence, 
that,  therefore,  they  are  to  be  understood  literally  ; 
since,  if  u  e  admit  the  Institution  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
J  cast  Hj.6j  Sacrifice,  there  will  be  the  same  necessity  for 
the  unvaried  use  of  the  lerii!S,  although  they  hejigiiralivc, 
as  there  would  have  been  although  theyAvere  literal.  Tor 
these  precise  terms  are  as  necessary  to  denote  a  feast  vpoi 
Si.cri/ice  (the  Rite  we  contend  for)  as  to  denote  the  Sacri- 
fi(  e  itself ;  the  enormous  idea  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

All  this  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  Institution, 
from  the  words  oi  the  Institutor,  receives  additional 

*  Sec  note  [\\]  at  the  end  uf  this  Book. 
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strength  even  iVom  v\  hat  hath  been  supposed  to  invahdate 
it,  iiaiuely,  tlic  conchision  ot  them — Do  Tins  is  re- 
membrance OF  ME — For  although  these  words,  when 
delivered  alone,  might  enjoin  no  more  than  a  remembrance 
of  a  dead  benefactor,  (which  is  the  sense  the  Socinians 
put  upon  them)  yet,  when  preceded  by — this  is  mv 
BODY — THIS  IS  MY  BLOOD— they  are  certainly  an  in^ 
junction  to  keep  in  rcnitmbranee  his  deatli  and  passioi^ 
ibr  our  Redemptiox.  And  could  there  be  a  feast  upoa 
a  Sacrifice  in  which  that  Saorlfce  was  upt  to  be  kept  in 
inind? 

It  is  true,  that  the  Disciples  of  Ghiist  boifig  com- 
manded to  do  tills  in  remembrance  Chf  him,  the  Command 
sheus  that  the  celebration  of  this  I'ea^t  M  as  continually 
to  be  repeated,  v\  iiich  was  not  the  practice  in  tiie  Pagan 
and  feasts  after  the  mcrijice.    But,  in  this  parti- 

cular, the  reason  of  the  dilference  is  apparent — The 
GREAT  Sachifice  itsclf  (of  which  the  Jewish  were 
Types)  put  an  end  to  that  mode  of  Rehgious  Worship 
.amongst  the  Followers  of  Jesus. 

Jewish  and  Pagan  oblations  had,  or  u  ere  siippgsed  to 
have,  a  passing  and  temporary  Virtue.  For  the  laxo 
having  a  shaauiv  of  goad  ihing-s  to  come,  cpid  not  the  veri/ 
mage  of  the  things,  can  mver  xcith  those  sacrifices,  nhick 
i  Jiey  offered  year  by  year  continuaily,  make  the  Comers 
tlicreunto  perfect :  for  then^  avol' ld  they  k£)t  uave 

CEASED  TO  BE  OFFERED*. 

But  the  sacrifice  on  the  Cross  is  the  very  image  or 
the  thing  itsclf;  and  therefore  has  more  tlian  a  passing 
(ind  temporary  efj'ect,  it  continugs  operating  till  the  con- 
summation of  all  things;  because  it  makes  the  comers 
thereunto  pi'r/ect:  we  being  sanctified  through  the  offer- 
ing of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  once  for  ael  f  : 
for  xchere  remission  (f  sins  is,  there  is  xo  moke  offer- 
ing for  sin  It  seemed  expedient,  therefore,  that 
the  operating  virtue  of  this  Sacrifice,  offered  ojice  for  all, 
should  be  continually  set  before  our  njinds,  in  repeated 
•celebrations  of  the  Feast  upon  it. 

^Vhat  hath  been  here  reasoned,  on  the  Inst it-ut ion  of 
the  last  supper,  appeared  so  strong  to  a  late  eminent 
Person,  famous  for  his  Socinian  notions  on  this  Subject, 
*  Heb.  X.  1,2,  t  Ver.  10.  J  Xer.  18. 
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that  (as  I  have  been  told)  he  used  to  confess,  that  if  the 
death  of  Christ  could  be  proved  to  be  a  real  Sacrijice^ 
the  last  Supper wds  undoubtedly  of  the  nature  of  the 
Feast  after  the  Sacrifice.  This  wns  said  with  his  usual 
address,  to  make  his  Reader  overlook,  and  so  to  neglect, 
one  of  the  capital  •  arguments  for  a  real  sacrifice ;  for  it 
insinuates,  that  arguments  for  its  realiti/  are  to  be  souglit 
for-  elsewhere,-  -and  not  in  the  institution  of  this  Rite : 
"Whereas  it  is  our  design  to  shew,  ,  that  this  very  Rite  of 
X\\Q-last  supper-  censtitiVtes  one  of  the  capital  arguments 
for  the  reality  of  the  Sacritice  itself.  And,  therefore,  let 
us  no\v  go  on  with  it. 

-  We  have  seen  \yhat  niay  be  naturally,  and,  indeed, 
Avhat  must'be  necessarily,  concluded  from  this  part  of  the 
Evangelic  History  of  the  Institution  of  the  Last  Supper, 
concerning  Christ's  design  therein. 

Let  -  us  see  next  •  what  may  be  collected  of  St.  Paul's 
sense  concerning  the  same  ;  who,  although  occasionally, 
yet  hath  at  large  spoken  of  the  nature  of  the  Last 
Supper. 

And  here  we  shall  find,  that  from  this  very  sort  of 
Feast  (which  the  'ivords  of  the  Institution  of  it  plainly- 
alluded  to)  St.  Paul  expressly  draws  a  comparison ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  explain  the  ejficaci/  of  the- 11/ te,  in- 
forms'us  of  the  end  and  purpose  of  those  Feasts  upon  . 
Sacrifice. 

It  is  in  that  place  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
•where  he  reproves  the  proselytes  to  Christianity  for  the 
idolatrous  practice  of  sitting  with  the  Gentiles,  in  their 
feasts  itpoii  Sacrifice,  and  eating  of  the  meats  that  had 
been  offered  to  Idols. 

■  His  words  are  these — "  I  speak  as  to  wise  men ;  judge  . 
"  ye  what  I  say.  The  Cup  of  Bless i fig  which  we  bless, 
*'  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ? 
"  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion 
"  OF  THE  body  of  Christ  ?  For  we  being  many  are 
*'  one  bread,  and  one  body  :  for  we  are  all  partakers  of 
"  that  one  bread.  Behold  Israel  after  the  flesh  :  are 
*'  not  they  which  eat  of  the  Sacrifices,  Partakers  of  the 
Altar  ?  What  say  I,  then  ?  That  an  idol  is  any  thing, 
"  or  that  that  which  is  offered  to  idols  is  any  thing?  But 
^'  I  say,  that  the  things  which,  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they 

"  sacrifice 
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sacrifice  to  Devils,  and  not  to  God  :  and  I  would  not 
"  that  you  should  iiave  feli.owsutp  with  Devils.  Y© 
^-  cannot  drink  the  Cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Cup  of  the 
*'  Devils  :  ye  cannot  be  Partakers  of  the  Lord  s  Table, 
*^  and  of  the  Table  of  Devils  *."' 

The  Apobtle  here  professeth  to  write  to  these  Corin- 
thians, under  their  own  assumed  Character  of  wise  men. 
And,  though,  perhaps,  he  useth  the  terin  a  little  ironi- 
cally— as  xcise  in  their  own  conceit, — to  reprove  the  di- 
visions, before  objected  to  them,  yet  the  logical  inference, 
drawn  from  an  a[)peal  to  men  of  such  a  character,  is  not 
at  all  weakened  by  the  sarcasm  under  which  it  is  con- 
veyed. i\'Iy  meaning  is,  Me  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
St.  Paul's  reasoning  is  such  as,  in  bis  opinion,' 7iien 
would  not  disdain  to  weigh ;  and  so  regularly  conducted, 
that  wise  men  would  acknowledge  to  be  oi  force.  In  a 
word,  pursued  with  that  science  and  exactness,  which 
leaves  no  rooin  for  t!ie  pretence  of  its  having  a  loose, 
popular,  or  inaccurate- meaning. 

Whence  we  may  collect,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  dtp 
of  blessing  is  not  merehj  a  general  commemoration  of  a 
dead  Benefactor,  but  principally  a  commemoration  of  the 
DEATH  AND  PASSION'  of  that  BcHcfactor.  It  is  th& 
Communion  of  the  hiood  of  Christ;  an  exj)ression,  as  wo 
liave  shewn,  of  the  utmost  elegance  to  denote  a  /'east 
upon  Sacrifice. 

The  inference  whicli  the  Apostle  draws  from  it,  puts 
his  meaning  out  of  question — For  we  being  many  (says 
lie)  are  one  bread,  and  one  body  :  for  we  are  all  partakers 
of  that  o?ie  bread:  i.e.  Our  being  partakeis  of  one 
bread,  in  the  com.munion,  makes  us,  of  jian v  (which  we 
are  by  nature),  to  become  (by  grace j  oxe  body  in 
Christ.  This  inference  is  manifestly  just,  if  the  Rite  be 
of  the  nature  of  «  Feast  iqmi  Sacrifice ;  for  then  the  Com- 
inanion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  unites  the  Re^ 
ceivers  into  one  body,  by  an  equal  distribution  of- one 
common  benefit,  liut  if  it  be  merely  the  Commemoration 
of  a  dead  benefactor,  it  leaves  the  7iLe(rire?'i' as  it  found 
them ;  not  one  body,  incorporated  by  a  covnnon  benefit, 
but  jnany  separate  individuals,  professing  one  common 
Faith. 

*  )  Cer,  X.  15 — 2K 

The 
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The  Apostle  havinii  tluis  i'epresented  the  LastSup- 
TKii  to  bo  of  the  nature  of  a  Feast  zipon  Sacrijice,  for 
the  truth  of  wliich  he  appeals  to  their  own  conceptions 
.«f  it — the  cup  of  blcss'wg,  is  it  not  the  ConimunioR  ?  &c. 
— the  Lrcad liitich  ;v  e  brealc,  is  it  not  the  Comnunion?  ocr. 
He  then  endeavours  to  convince  thcin  of  the  inipicti/ 
<jf  tiieir  behaviour,  from  the  nature  of  those  feasts,  us  it 
■v\as  understood  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles;  -who  alike 
held,  that  they  wno  eat  of  the  Sacrifices  were 
PARTAKERS  OF  THE  Altar;  i.e.  had  the  benefits  of 
the  Sacrifice.  Eat  what  had  these  e«^c;'6'  of  ' the  things 
rsacrijiced,  in  common  with  the  Partakers  of  the  brcadi 
and  wine  in  tiie  East  Si  tper,  if  tliis  Supp.cr  Mas  not  a 
Jjeast  of  tlie  same  kind  with  the  sacrijicial  Feasts  ?  If  tlic 
three  religious  Feasts,  Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian,  had 
not  one  common  nature  *,  how  could  the  Apostle  l:ave 
inferred  that  this  intercommunity  was  absolutely  incon- 
sistent?— Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  o  f  the  Lord,  and  the  cup 
f}f  Devils.  For  though  there  might  be  impiety  \x\  the 
promiscuous  use  of  Pagan  and  Christian  Rites;  yet  tlie 
inconsistency  arises  from  their  having  one  common  na- 
ture, which,  springing  from  contrary  originals,  ^lestroys 
one  another's  effects.  The  reasoning  stands  thus — 7 hose 
ivho  cat  of  the  ^Sacrifice,  are  partakers  of  the  Altar ; 
that  is,  are  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  the  Sacrifice, 
These  benefits,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  were  confirmed 
bv  a  pact  or  convention  between  the  Sacrificer  and  his 
dod.  They  who  cat  in  the  feast  on  that  Sacrijice  are  par- 
takers of  the  sup])Osed  benefits  of  the  Sacrifice,  and,  conse- 
quently, are  Parlies  to  the  federal  Rites  winch  confirmed 
those  benefits :  so  that  the  same  Man  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  himself,  be  Partaker  of  both  tables,  the 
Lord's  table  and  that  of  Devils. 

This  argument,  St.  Paul  urges  to  the  Wise  Men,  whose 
practice  he  is  here  exposing.  And  we  see,  it  turns  alto- 
gether on  the  Postulatuin  agreed  on,  "  that  the  Last 
Supper  is  of  the  nature  of  a  feast  upon  Sacrifice." 

Now,  if,  instead  of  this  idea,  we  substitute  that  other 
of  the  Socinians,  That  the  Last  Supper  is  a  mere  cmn- 
wemorution  of  a  dead  lienefactor,  all  the  force  of  this 
reasoning  disappears  and  vanishes.  For,  althougii  a  rea- 

'  See  note  [f]  at  the  end  af  this  Book. 
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sonable  man  cannot  execute  two  federal  conventions, 
■which  destroy  one  another  (the  inconsistency  b.erc  charged 
upon  tlie  Corinthians),  yet  iie  might  celebrate,  without 
absurditij,  though  not  without  impiety,  a  iederal  Rite  in 
one  religion,  and  a  bare  remembrance  of  a  deceased 
Bcncfa'  tor  in  another. 

Further,  the  same  Apostle,  in  correcting  another  abuse 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  takes  occasion, 
once  again,  to  declare  the  Nature  of  this  holy  Kite. — 
His  Corinthians,  as  appears  by  the  next  Chapter  had 
been  guilty  of  eating  the  bread  and  xcine  in  a  very  inde- 
cent manner,  confoundinui;  it  ^vith  the  convivial  doings  in 
their  ordinary  repasts ;  where  charity  and  sobriety  iiad 
been  too  often  violated.    This  faulty  behaviour,  by  such 
an  indiscriminate  celebration,  the  Apostle  calls  the  being 
giii/ti/  of  the  bodij  and  blood  of  Christ :  a  charge  imnw- 
derately  exaggerated,  were  the  Last  Siipjier  a  vierc  com- 
memoration 0)' a  dead  Belief  actor.    The  Coiinthians  did 
not  make  a  lit  distinction  between  their  more  ordinary 
food,  and  their  eating  and  drinking  in  viemorj/  of  a  dc^ 
ceased  Friend.    Tliis,  witliout  doubt,  was  a  higli  inde- 
corum ;  yet,  to  rank  such  delinquents  with  the  AJur dor.  & 
of  the  Lord  of  life,  is  a  severity  in  which  we  can  sec 
neither  justice  in  the  sentence,  nor  propriety  in  the  term.s 
of  it.    But  let  us  only  suppose  (what  we  have  indeed 
proved),  that  St.  Paul  regarded  the  Last  Supper  as  a 
J  east  upon  Sacrifice,  that  is,  a  Rite  in  which  the  benehts 
of  Ciirist's  death  and  passion  were,  in  a  certain  manner, 
conveyed,  in  a  proper  celebration,  thus  impiously  abused; 
and  then  the  charge  is  fairly  and  justly  made  out.  The 
profanation  of  such  a  Itite  was,  indeed,  aiding  and  assist- 
ing in  the  crime  of  his  Murderers,  as  far  forth  as  it  ren- 
dered his  death  ineffectual  to  the  Participants  ;  and  there- 
fore properly  compared  to  the  i)rodigious  enormity  of  that 
impious  act. 

Such  then,  I  presume,  istlie  true  nature  of  the  Loiiii's 
Supper.  And  were  the  adjusting  an  exact  notion  of  ii  a 
matter  of  mere  speculation,  I  should  have  been  much 
shorter;  and  have  left  the  discussion  of  it  (under  tiu; 
simple  idea  of  a  religious  custom  of  Christian  Antiquity) 
to  the  £ccle::ia.^tical  ilistoririn. 


*  1  Cor.  xi.  27. 
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But  the  Institution  abounds  with  important^  conse- 
quences, in  support  of  the  CathoUc  Doctriae,  «hich  1 
iiei'e  pretend  to  illustrate  and  conlirm.  For,  if  the  Last 
Supper  be  a  feast  iipon  Sacnificc,  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence is,  .hat  the  death,  of  Christ  as  a  real  Sacri- 
Jice.  It  being  tlie  higliest  absurdity  to  beiie\c,  that  a 
•llite  was  instituted  on  the  supposilioji  of  o  real  Sacrifice^ 
and  to  kea[)  such  Sacrifice  in  ])crpGtual  memory,  and  vet 
that  no  real  S.ao^Jice,  .thus  commemorated,  evcj*  had  exist- 
ence ;  but  onlythe  aiuidoiv  of  one,  under  .a  iiqure  of  Speech. 

And  no^v  it  is  high  time  to .  call  again  upon  the 
SocixiAXs  to  examine  and  review  this  whole  matter. 

Tlie  Writers  of  the  N.eu'  Testa m.eiit  unanimously  and 
invariably  call  the  I)e?.th  of  Christ  on  the  Croes,  a  Sa- 
CRincE.  To  this,  the  Sociniaxs  reply,  ^'  We  confess, 
indeed,  that  those  Vv'riters  do  thus  uniformly  quality  the 
Death  of  Christ.  But  their  Phraseology  abounds  with 
.FIGURATI  VE  TE113IS  ;  and  the  wai'd  Sacrifice  is  plainly 

and  eminently  of  this  cumber  Vv''hcn  the  Death  <£ 

Christ,  so  highly  beneficial  to  ujankind,  was  the  subject  of 
their  discourse,  they  codd  not  enforce  the  \  aluc  jof  those 
Benefits  so  intelligibly  and  strongly  amongst  Men,  v^hQ 
had  been  taught  to  conceive  tha't  the  liigliest  benefits  were 
iconvcyed  by  the  tremendous  Rite  of  iSACinriCE.  lJut 
that  tins  was  all  wliicii  those  V.'ritans  meant,  when  they 
■called  Christ's  death  a  Sackifice,  appears  from  hencq, 
that  Sacrifice,  wiiatever  ^original  it  had,  soon  became, 
in  practice,  a  super.- titious  and  an  in-ational  Kite;  and 
gloried  in  an  efiicacy  which  rigJit  reason  disavows, 
namel}',  a  vicARiGu.s  AT0XE5IENT  ;  brought,  indeed,  by 
Moses,  together  with  other  Pagan  Rites,  into  the  Law,  on 
4iccount  of  the  hardness  of  heait  amongst  those  with 
irhom  their  Leader  had  to  deal."  This,  and  a  great  deal 
laore  to  the  same  purpos.e.  hath  had  its  efii'ct,  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  doctrine  of  li  F-demttion,  on  those  .Men, 
and  onotlier-3,  as  ignorant  of  tlK3  true  origin  and  nature 
of  Sacuifice  as  themselves. 

To  remove  these  objections  to  a  Doctrine  so  essential 
to  our  faith,  is  the  reason  w  hy  1  have  been  so  large  hi 
proving, 

1.  First,  From  the  origin  and  nature  of  Sacrifice, 
that  it  is  a  HE.isoxABiE  service. 

2.  Secondly, 
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2.  Secondly,  That  a  vicarious  atonement,  how 
Hiiich  soever  ciiscUumed  by  rtatural  Rc/igion,  is,  in  th'^ 
Jva  i,sJi  Sacrifices  and  in  the  -SV/av/'ae  of  Christ,  a  propey 
atononcnt ;  and  may  be  justified  on  the  surest  principles 
of  reason. 

3.  Thirdly,  That  the  Sacrifices  of  the  Laxv  were 
TYPICAL  of  the  great  Sacrifice  of  Christ. 

4.  IVurthly.  That  ^vere  it  the  purpose  of  the  sacred 
1\'riters,  in  tlu  ir  history  of  C  lnist  s  death  aad  passion,  to 
Fcpresent  it  as  a  real  S^ACRm-CE,  it  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  they  could  convey  that  meaning  in  more  expres- 
sive terms  than  in  those  which  tb.ey  htive  employed. 

',.  And  lastly,  That  Christ's  dekth  and  passion  was,  by 
himself,  ordained  to  be  perr)t  tual!v  commemorated  :  by  a 
Kite  wiiich  declares  that  death  coukl  be  no  other  than  a 
real  Sacrijice. 

When  the  Socinians,  I  sav,  have  well  considered  all 
this,  they  may  be  asked,  with  propriety,  and  modes^-, 
o  hether  it  can  be  believed  by  any  reasonable  man,  that 
all  this  apparatus  was  provided  for,  and  bestowed  uporr, 
a  jiere  figure  of  speech?  Or  whether  they  deserve 
the  title  they  give  themselves,  of  being  the  only  rational 
interpreters  of  Scripture,  who  can  suppose  such  a  pcrvei'- 
sion  of  Order,  in  the  divine  economy,  as  tliat  it  should 
dignify  a  mere  figure  of  speech  with  preceding 
Types,  and  a  following  ffstive  Ixstitutiox  ;  things, 
most  improper  for  this  Service  ;  and  only  fitted  to  mislead 
113  in  our  notions  and  conceptions  concerning  this  capital 
doctrine  of  our  holy  Religion  ? 

^\'e  have  now  (it  is  presumed)  settled  the  true  spe- 
cific NATURE  of  the  death  of  Christ;  and  having  be- 
fore s))oken  largely  of  ils  end,  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  effects  of  it. 

Tliey  arc  comprised  by  the  sacred  V/ritcrs  in  the  words. 
Redemption  and  Ju.s,tification. 

Redonptiou  resjiccts  the  price  paid  Uy  Jesus  for  our 
restoralion  to  eternal  life  ;  and  Justijicaiwn,  the  acce})t- 
ance  of  that  price  by  Gon  the  Father. 

From  these  tv;o  terms  School  Divines  coined  a  third, 
namely,  Satisfaction'  ;  which  carries  in  it  the  ideas 
©f  a  debt  Imid  and  accepted. 

'  Thj5 
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The  disputes  amongst  Divines  concernins;  the  sense 
find  propriety  of  the  terms,  Redemption  and  Atonement^ 
Jii-s'lfieaikm,  Satisfacimi,  &;c.  have  been  endless,  and  the 
coniusion  dttendini^theni  incxpHcable  ;  chiefly  occasioned 
by  all  parties  mistaking  their  ground,  and  arguing  on  the 
principles  of  J^atural  Lam',  when  they  should  have 
had  recourse  to  the  revealed,  as  now  explained. 

But  here  a  difficulty  occurs.  Life  axd  uimor- 
TAEiTY  is,  tbrougiiout  the  New  Testament,  considered 
as  a  FREE  GIFT  ;  called  so  in  express  words  by  St.Paul; 
"  But  not  as  the  offence,  (saN's  he)  so  also  is  the  free 
GIFT*."  Yet,  Ave  know,  a  large  price  was  paid  for  it. 
And  this,  likewise,  the  same  pestle  agrees  to, — "  We 
were  bought  (says  he)  with  a  price  f."  And  St.  Peter, 
speaking  of  certain  heretics,  says,  they  denied  the  Lord 
that  BOUGHT  them\.  And  St.  Paul  again  calls,  what  he 
had  just  before  entitled  a  free  gift, — a  purchased 

P0SSESSI0X§. 

To  clear  up  this  matter,  and  to  reconcile  the  Apostle 
to  himself,  who  certainly  was  neither  defective  in  natural 
sense,  nor  in  artificial  logic,  let  us  once  again  remind  the 
reader,  that  Life  and  Immortaliti),  bestowed  on  Adam 
in  Paradise,  was  a  free  gift,  as  appears  from  the 
liistory  of  his  Creation.  As  z.  jree  gif  t,  it  was  taken 
back  by  the  Donor,  when  Adam  fell ;  to  Avhich  resump- 
tion, our  original  natural  rights  are  not  subject;  since 
natural  Religion  teachetli,  that  sincere  repentance  alone 
will  reinstate  us  in  the  possession  of  those  rights,  which 
our  crimes  had  suspended.  So  that  when  this  free  gift, 
forfeited  by  the  Jirst  Adam,  was  recovered  by  the  second, 
its  nature  continuing  the  same,  it  must  still  remain  a  free 
gift ;  a  gilt  to  which  man,  by  and  at  his  ci  eation,  had 
no  ckiim  ;  a  gift  which  Natural  Religion  did  not  bestow. 

But,  if  misled  by  measuring  this  rcrealed  mystery  of 
human  redemption,  by  the  scant  idea  of  human  trans- 
actions, wh.ere  a  free  gift  and  a  purchased  benefit  are 
commonly  opjjosed  to  one  another,  yet  even  here  we  may 
be  able  to  set  ourselves  right;  since,  with  regard  to  man, 
the  character  of  a .  i'rec  gift  remains  to  iwniortality 
restored.    For  the  price  paid  for  forfeited  man,  \\  as  not 

*  Rom.  V.  15.  f  1  Cor.  vi.  10, — 03. 

J  2  Pet.  ii.  i.  §  Eph.  i.  14. 

paid 
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paid  by  him,  but  by  a  Redeemer  of  Divine  extraclionj 
^^•ho  was  pleased,  by  participating  of  ma«'s  nature,  to 
stand  in  his  stead.  Hence  the  sacred  \\  r iters  seeing, 
in  this  case,  the  perfect  agreement  between  a  free  Gii  r 
and  a  purchased  posses.siox,  sometimes  call  it  h;  ..c 
one,  and  sometimes  by  the  other  name. 

C  II  A  P.  III. 

SO  much  for  the  ]\Ieaxs  of  recovering  what  was 
lest  by  A(krm&  transgression. 

In  the  entrance  on  this  subject,  I  cautioned  the  Reader 
to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  JMeans  of 
recovering  a  lost  bcnetit,  and  the  Condition  annexed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  that  benefit,  when  recovered,  as  two 
different  things,  to  be  separately  considered,  and  in  their 
order. 

With  regard  to  the  Means,  (already  explained  at 
large)  it  hath  been  shewn,  that  they  were  of  an  arhltrary 
nature,  at  Gods  good  pleasure  to  appoint;  unrestrained 
by  arty  thing  he  had  established  in  the  general  system  of 
his  moral  government  of  man. 

These  Means,  had  not  our  holv  Religion  revealed 
them,  could  not,  otherwise,  have  l>een  known. 

They  were  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  his  ever 
blessed  Son,  JMeduiting  for  us. 

And  now,  Man  being  restored  to  his  forfeited  Inherit- 
ance, the  secure  possession  of  it  still  depended,  as  it  did  in 
the  original  grant,  on  the  performance  of  a  Condition. 

We  have  already  shewn,  Wliy  that  fir^it  Condition 
was  the  observance  of  a  positive  Coim.mand.  ^V'hicb 
reasoning,  if  it  have  anv  force,  proves,  that  the  nexo  con- 
dition, annexed  to  the  recovered  blessing,  must  be  the 
observance  of  a  positive  co.viimand  likewise. 

iMrviORTAEiTY  (as  hath  been  shewn)  was  a  free 
GIFT,  as  well  when  rcco'cered,  as  when  origiualli/  given  ^ 
which  might  be  bestowed,  or  recovered  when  foi-feited, 
on  what  Condition  the  Divine  Donor  should  be  pleased 
to  annex  to  it. 

Nay,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  whole  economy, 
'^•e  sliall  find  it  could  not  well  be  given,  or  restored  when 

lost. 
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lost,  611  any  other  condition  than  tlie  observance  of  a 
positive  Command,  since  the  performance  of  jioral  duty 
was  the  condUion  ah'eady  appropriated,  by  Natuj'al 
' Religion,  to  the  procurement  of  God's  favour. 

It  is  true,  had  iMMonxALiTY  not  b^en  a  free  gift, 
but  what  Man  had  a  right  to,  on  his  Creation,  while 
under  the  government  of  NatiO  iil  lldigion,  the  con- 
dition annexed  to  immortality  might  have  been  the  per- 
fora^ance  of  Moral  Duty. 

And  indeed,  those  who  so  far  rjiistake  immortality  as 
to  esteem  it  a  iugiit,  inherent  in  our  nature,  contend 
strongly  for  the  condition?,  being  of  a  moral  kind ;  and 
that  the  command— to  eat  of  the  Tree  of  good  and 
evil,  enjoined  to' Man  in  Paradise,  k  to  be  understood, 
though  delivered  under  the  cover  of  an  Allegory. 

But  besides  the  reason  given  to  evince  this  mistake, 
another  arises  . from  the  sacred  Writer's  not  erplaining 
this  pretended  Allegory :  for  \^  here  an  Allegory  contains 
a  precept  respecting  the  whole  of"  moral  duty  fit  can  never 
be  too  plctinly  nor  fully  delivered.  There  would  be  none 
of  this  necessity  if  both  the  first  and  second  condition  of 
immortal  Life  were  of  a  positive  nature,  though  delivered 
in  aliegoi  ic  terms  which  spoke  for  themselves ;  for  then 
the  chief  use  of  an  inter'oretation  had  been  little  more 
than  the  gratification  of  our  cui-iosity.  ' 

Allow,  tlierefore,  the  reasoning  here  offered  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  condition  annexed  to  the_/;re  gift  (when 
'first  given,  and  when,  after  forfeiture,  restored)  to  be 
'solid  and  convincing,  and  it  opens  to  us  the  abundant 
goodness  of  our  Maker ;  who,  that  the  possession  of  this 
recovered  blessing  might  be  no  longer  precarious,  (as  it 
was  when  hi"st  bestowed,  on  the  condition,  to  Do  or  to 
forbear  Doing)  was  graciously  pleased  to  change  one 
positive  Command  for  another ;  and,  instead  of  some- 
thing to  be  Done,  hath  now  required  of  us  something  to 
t.Tl  BF.LiF.vrD.  From  hencefofth  free  gift  of  im- 
mortality is  become  more  permanent  and  certain :  a 
Grace,  which  the  very  nature  of  the  nezo  Dispensation 
would  lead  us  to  hope  for  and  expect ;  w  hereby  imi^iou- 
TAL  LIFE  under  the  Gospel,  like  the  favour  of  the 
Devty  under  natural  Keligiot?,  is  now,  when  forfeited, 
to  be  regained  by  Repextaxge. 
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So  much  reason,  order,  and  beauty  is  seen  in  the 
various  paits  of  Ciod's  moral  Government  of  Man,  Avhen 
compared  and  explained  by  one  anotiier. 

The  new  cokditiox,  as  we  say,  is  Faith  in  the 
Redeem Kii;  or  our  owning  and  receiving  him  as  the 
promised  Messiah,  by  vviiom  alone  wc  arc"  to  receive  that 
^Ivation,  procured  for  us  by  the  Sacrifice  of  liiniself  on 
the  Cross. 

And  now,  we  be»in  to  have  some  I'easonable  Notion 
of  that  great  and  fundamental  principle  of  Christianity, 
tliat  Faith  aloxe  jusTiriETii,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
the  so/e  cojuHtion  of  recovering  the  possession  of  u  hat  we 
lost  by  Ada.ai. 

This  great  Truth,  though  made  the  foundation  of  tiie 
Gospel  of  Jesus,  yet  (its  reason  lying  hid,  or  not  care- 
fully sought  for,  and  the  little  of  it  tliat  was  seen  being 
horribly  abused)  B&licvcrs,  as  vveli  as  [Unbelievers,  have, 
.too  generally,  concurred  in  condemning,  as  absurd  iu 
speculation,  and  tanatical  and  hurtful  in  practice.  But 
the  Divine  who  hath  carefully  studied  the  nature  of 
God's  moral  or  religious  Dispensations,  throughout  all 
their  parts,  w  ill  lie  easily  disposed  to  rest  the  whole  of 
the  Christian  cause  on  tiie  recmnablencss,  the  proprictii, 
and  even  the  ficccs/iti/  of  this  capital  Priacipic. 

We  have  now  shewn,  ist^  That  1,1  fe  and  UiaiOR- 
TALiTY  is,  in  its  nature,  a  free  civi';  and  that  holy 
Scripture  always  represents  it  under  this  idea :  2dly, 
That  the  Ix-netit,  which  Natural  Religion'  informs  us  we 
have  to  expect  from  our  gi'cat  Master  is,  simply,  a 
reward  for  u  ell-doing  :  A  reward,  iii^ieed,  which  will  be 
abundant ;  for  though  we  be  unprojitable  servants^  yet  is 
he  a  most  bountiful  ^kiastcr.     But  abundant  and 
ETERNAL  bcloug  to  ditfcrcnt  Systeujs. 
.    Man,  from  his  Creation,  to  his  enti  ance  into  Paradise, 
was,  as  hath  been  shewn,  subject  to  tlie  Law  vj'  Natural 
Jleligion  only,    i'rom  thencelorth,  to  his  expulsion  from 
Paradise,  Revealed  Reli^  ian  snperindui-.ed  to  the  Natural^ 
was  to  be  his  (iuide:  whereby,  to  God's  favour  (the 
sanction  of  Natural  llciigion)  was  added  Lmmou- 
TALiTY  (the  sanction  of  the  Revealed ;)  not  on  con- 
:djtiQn  of  his  observance  of  jnoral  duties;  for  that  was 
tkv  condition  of  CJgd^  favour  under  Natural  Religion  ; 
.    VOE.VI.  '       X  bu^ 
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but  oai  condition  oi'  Lis  obedience  to  a  positive  com- 
mand. 

But  ^^!lO  are  they,  ^^  ho,  on  the  rccrvcrv  of  the  free 
gift  of  innnortality,  are  qualified  to  claim  it  -  Certainly 
none  bnt  those  vA\o  are  alrcatly  entitled  to  sorae  mcard 
l)y  Religion  of  dS  ntKvc ;  which  lieii^ion  accompHnies 
the  lieira led  throiic:hout  all  its  various  Dispensations: 
and  on  which,  thev  are  all  founded. 

But  to  make  this  great  principle  of  Justification" 
LY  Faith  aloxe  still  more  clear,  let  us  suppose  that, 
at  the  pul)lication  of  the  Gosj^cl,  all  to  whom  the  glad 
tidings  of  immortalitv  were  offered,  ou  the  condition  of 
Jaifk  in  Jesus,  had  been  moral  or  virtuous  men  ;  and,  on 
that  account,  entitled  (as  natural  Keltgion  teacheth)  to 
the  favour  of  God,  and  an  abundant  reward;  is  it  not 
self-evident,  th.at  pAriii  aloxe,  exclusive  of  the  con- 
dition of  good  works,  would,  in  that  case,  have  been 
the  very  thing  which  judijitd,  or  entitled  to  life  ever- 
lasting r 

But  are  good  zrcrks,  tlierefore,  of  no  use  in  the  Chris« 
tian  svstem  r  So  far  from  that  impiety,  good  zcorks  are 
seen,  by  this  explanation,  to  be  of  the  greatest  avail ;  as 
they  render  Men  the  only  capable  Subjects  of  this 
jl'stificatiox  which  Faith  alone  procures. 

This  is  the  true  use  and  value  of  ^VoilKS  with  regard 
to  Faith  ;  and  greater  cannot  be  conceived.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  JusriFViXG  Faith  is  so  far  from  excluding 
good  m  okks,  that  it  necessarily  requires  them.  But 
how?  Not  as  sharing  in  tliat  jlstificatiox  ;  but  as 
prGCurin2;  for  us  a  title  to  God's  fdiou?^  in  general,  thev 
become  the  ijualijicatimi  of  that  inestimable  Reward, 
revea:led  by  the  Go^^pel,  to  be  obtained  by  Faith 

ALONE. 

To  illustrate  this  matter  by  a  finiiliar  instance  :  Sup- 
pose a  Biitisli  ^ionarch  siiould  bestow,  in  free  gift, 
a  certain  porliun  of  his  own  Dtinaine-s*  upon  such  of  his 
subjects  w  ho  should  perform  a  ceit'iilr  service,  to  which 
they  were  not  obliged  by  the  stated  Laws  of  that  society 
under  which  they  lived;  it  is  evident,  tiuit  fne  perform- 
ance of  this  la-it  engagement  on  ly  would  be  the  thing 
which  entitled  them  to  the  ;  ret' ^'■.^i':  altliough  ihatv\  hich 
*  Tu  which  iii.mortuiil^  m^y  be  well  compared. 

gave 
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gave  them  a  claim  to  ])rotection,  as  Subjects,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  THEIR  OWN  PROPERTY*,  acquired  by  observing 
the  terms  of  the  contract  between  Subjects  and  Sovcreiiin, 
was  the  necessaiy  (jnahfication  to  their  claim  of  the J'/'ce 
gift;  since  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  gift 
was  intended  for  Rebels  and  Traitors,  or  for  any  but 
<£ood  and  faitliful  servmits  of  the  Kini);  and  Communitv. 

This,  I  i)resume,  is  the  true,  as  it  certainly  is  the  only 
consistent  explanation,  which  hath  been  hitherto  given  of 
JrsTiFiCATioN  BY  Faitii  aloxe.  Well,  therefore, 
might  St.  Paul  reprove  the  ignorance  or  licence  of  certain 
of  his  converts  at  Rome,  in  his  question  (which,  under 
Jiis  authority,  Me  have  asked  before)  Do  we  then  make 
void  the  Law  through  Faitm?  God  forbid!  Yea,  'ice 

ESTABLISH  THE  LaW'|\ 

"  But  how  (it  may  be  asiscd)  is  the  Lmv  of  Works 
ESTABLISHED  by  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Faith  ? 
For  by  the  Law  of  Works,  the  Aposde  could  mean  no 
other  than  the  Law  of  Nature ;  lie  having  again  and 
again  told  ns,  the  Law  of  li/oscs,  as  distinguislied  from 
the  Lazv  of  Nature,  was  abolished  by  the  Law  of  Christ. 
I  answer,  This  Laze  ofJVcrks  was  indeed  established, 
and  fii  the  most  sul)stantial  manner,  by  the  doctrine  of 
I'uiih,  as  these  fVorhs  are  the  very  foundation  of  Justij'ij- 
ir/g  Lailh  ;  the  quaiihcation  of  all  who  are  entitled  to  the 
i-V/ZifAy  of  that  Faith,  viz.  life  and  immortality. 

But  further,  to  prevent  all  mistakes  on  this  important 
subject,  (if  the  wisest  provisions  of  L'eaven  could  have 
prevented  the  effects  of  human  perversity,  without  violat- 
ing freedom  of  will*)  God  was  pleased  to  send  Jonx 
THE  Baptist,  as  the  Forerunner  of  his  blessed  Son, 
to  proclaim  and  republish  this  great  principle  of 
Natural  Religio)!,  Pardon  ox  repentance- — Repent 
ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hajul'l.  A  necessary 
Call  to  procure  Subjects  to  this  new  Kingdom,  just 
ready  to  be  erected,  wiiere  liie  ano  immortality 
was  to  be  ol)tiuned  liy  Faith ;  but  such  a  Faith  as  is 
ounded  on  those  U^orks  \\\ndi  Natural  Religion  requires 
.  o  be  performed  ;  or,  when  neglected,  the  oniission  or 
transgression  to  be  atoned  for  by  repentance. 

L  *  -To  which  the  reward  offered  by  natural  i-cli<rion  may  be  well 
compared.  t  31.  J  Matt.  ii.  2. 

X  -2  Thii 
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This  shens  the  extreme  folly  of  uhat  hath  beeit 
asserted  by  ecrtain  of  our  unwary  Frievids,  and  echoed 
back  to  us  by  the  Enemies  of  our  holy  faith,  that  th& 
Gospel  itsf.lf  is  only  a  republication  of  the 
Religion  of  Nature  ;  whereas,  it  now  appears,  that 
the  whole  of  this  Republication  amounts  to  no 
more  than  a  republication  of  one  great  principle  of 
Natural  Religion,  viz.  Pardon  on  Bcpmtance ;  and  this, 
as  tlie  foundation  of  (and  in  order  to  introduce  and  reiulep 
effectual)  our  Faith  in  Christ,  the  great  principle  of 
the  Revealed. 

To  proceed.  It  is  v.ith  regard  to  Jo/ius  Character 
of  a  Preacher  of  JMoral  Righteousness^  on  the  principles 
of  Natural  Religion,  that  Jesus  says  of  hinj, — Amongst 
them  that  are  born  of  icoinen  hath  not  risen  a  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist :  notxcitlistanding,  he  that  is  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he  * ;  this  ka^t 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  (he  says)  than  Johiiy 
i.e.  greater  in  office.  John  only  proclaimed  and  re- 
published that  great  Principle  of  Natural  Religion, — 
the  doing  Works  7neet  for  Repentance  ]'.  Whereas 
the  Disciples  of  Jesns  were  the  Promulgators  of  the 
efficacy  of  Ptevealed  Religion — saving  faith — Greater 
in  their  spiritual  gifts  and  graces.  They  worked  Miracles. 
John  worked  no  3/iracic.  The  reason  is  obvious  : 
?vh  RAGLES  are  the  necessary  Credextials  of  men  sent 
by  God  to  pronmlge  a  nezv  Revelation.  The  preaching 
■up  of  Natural  RcUgi-  n  (which  was  John's  office)  needed 
none  of  these  Credentials:  its  truth  having  been  engraved 
in  the  breasts  of  every  one,  \vhcn  God  created  Man  in 
his  orcn  Image. 

But  this  is  not  all.    The  better  to  secure  this  natural 
Foundation  of  saving  Faith,  Jesus  himself,  in  his 
entrance  on  his  ]Ministrv,  thought  fit  to  repeat  and  con- 
■firni  the  ISIission  oi  John;  and  in  the  very  ^v•o^ds  of  his 
"Forerunner — Repent,  ^/ir  the  kii,gdom  of  heaven  is  at 
^andX-    Gn  this  accountj  I  su;)posc>,  it  was  that  Herod, 
liearing  that  a  new  Prophet  was  just  arisen,  who  began 
•His  ^Ministry  like  j£>//«,  with  preaching  repentance,  because 
ilte  kingdom  of  heaven  ^cas  at  hand,  iiiis'took  kim  for 
John  risen  from  ilic  dead ;  and  being  alaemed  at  the 
*  Matt.xi.  II.        t  Acts         2i>.        I  VlvA.  iV.  17.  ~  ' 
•  name 
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name  of  Kiiigdoiii,  pined  to  the  report  of  J///Y/c/c.y,  now 
first  performed  l>y  liiin,  concluded,  he  ^yas  returned  to 
lifc,  \'.  ith  the  accession  of  new  powcis  :  I  lerod,  I  say,  in 
his  fright,  cries  out, — Ja/m  the  Baptist,  a  hum  I  bcliciukd, 
isriseufrcm  the  dead,  and  tiieuei-oue  migfity  zvorh 
do  nhcw  forth  tJiemsdxes  in  him  *.  A  natural  sentiment 
on  tliis  occasion.  For  cruelty,  iu  its  suspicions,  com- 
«jonly  adds  terror  to  superstition. 

Yea,  i'urther,  when  Jc\its  fir&t  sent  out  his  Discij)]es 
to  give  notice  of  his  Gospel,  they,  too,  were  directed  to 
-enfoii'ce  this  previous  and  necessary  Truth  : — And  they 
xccni  and  preached  that  men  .should  repent 

And  tiiey  whom  lie  Iclt  beliind  hiui  at  his  ascensioa 
w^;re  hkewise  directed  to  perform  the  same  oliice.  They 
.beoan  their  work  with  the  doctrine  of  kkpentanck, 
only  changing  the  Ikptism  oi  Joint  into  that  of  Jesus.. 
St.  Peter,  in  his  tirst  discoujse  to  all  the  dwellers  at 
Jerusalem,  ;\vho  enquired  of  liini  into  the  xcaij  oj  sal- 
mtion,  speaks  in  this  manner  .: — Repent,  and  be  baptized, 
.every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  cf  Jesus  Christ ;[;. 

St.  Paul  tells  Agrippa,  tliat  he  began  his  ]\iission  with 
•exhorting  both  Jews  and  (jeutiles,  that  they  should 
repetit,  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  avorks  tneet  for  npent- 
ance\.  And  as  he  began  with  repentance,  so  he  ends 
with  it,  where,  in  his  Episiie  to  the  Hebrews,  heexpresselh 
himself  iii  this  manner,  "  Therefore  leaving  the  Prin- 

ciPLES  of  the  Doctrine  of  Christ,  Jet  us  go  on  unto 
"  Pekfectiox  ;  not  laying  again  the  Foundation  of 
^'  repentance  from  dead  works,  and  of  faith  towards  God." 
— Those  are  the  great  princijiles  of  Natural  Religion, 
which  Christ  made  the  Fouxdatjox  of  liis  (lospel. 
Iniquity  is  called  dead  icorks — as  by  Faith  tozeards  God 
is  meant  simple  belief  in  him;  and  alludes  to  the  same 
Apostle's  detinition  of  Natural  Religion — -wlierc  he  says, 
Me  that  comctk  to  God  must  iveliea^k  that  he  is,  and  that 
he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Iilni.  The 
sense  of  wh.ich  is  this, — "  .Sink  not  back  ^gain  to,  nor 
"  rest  ill  that  Piinciple  of  Natural  Religion,  after  you 
"  have  m;id€  it  (as  your  Master  requires  you  should)  the 

JbiijidatLon  of  his  (jos|)iel." 

*  Matt.  xiv.  1.  t  Acts  ii.  38. 

X  Acts  xxvi.  «;  Acts  xxvi, 

X  3  But 
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Bat  as  there  are  not  only ^rst  principles  in  Natural 
Keliiiion,  but  likewise  in  the  Revealed,  the  Apostle  goes 
on  with  an  account  of  these  likewise — 7/?e  doctrines  of' 
Baptisms,  and  of  laying  on  of  hands,  and  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  of  eternal judgement.  Now  these 
frst  principles  of  the  Gospel  we  arc  likewise  forbid  to 
rest  in,  no  less  than  in  those  //>.9«?  principles  of  Natural 
IvF.LiGio.v,  which  the  Apostle  began  with — it  follows 
(as  we  are  directed)  that  we  should  go  o\  uxto  per- 
fection. But  if  it  be  asked,  What  was  this  doctrine 
of  perfection?  I  answer,  it  was  that  great  Mystery, 
first  revcaied  by  the  Gospel,  M  hich  explains  our  loss  by 
t'le  disobedience  of  Adam,  and  the  punishment  attending 
it,  together  with  the  recovery  of  that  loss  by  Christ  Jesus, 
vho  was  graciously  pleased  to  become  our  Mediator; 
and  more  than  that,  by  virtue  of  his  death  and  sufferings 
on  the  cross,  our  redee]\ier  likewise,  together  with  all 
the  circumstances  attending  this  wonderful  transaction  of 
human  rcdem]>ti()n. 

Iliis  Doctrine  of  Perfection,  the  Apostle  pron)i;es  to 
explain  to  them,  it  God  affords  him  leisure  and  a  fittins; 
opportunity — //  Gcd  (says  he)  permit*'.  This,  for  some 
wise  ends  of  his  Providence,  God  did  not  permit.  Nor 
have  we  any  reason  to  complain,  as  he  endowed  his 
inspired  servants,  in  general,  both  with  leisure  and  abili- 
ties to  enrich  tlie  woild  v, ith  the  no.blest  treasures  of 
divine  knowledgie,  ordained  to  enlighten  and  accompany 
his  Church  till  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

Thus,  on  the  "hole,  it  appears,  even  by  the  principle 
here  explained,  of  Salvatiox  cv  Faith  alone,  that 
Natural  Religion  is  the  grouxd  and  founda- 
tion OF  ALL  THE  ReVEALED. 

Here  let  us  stop  a  moment,  to  deplore  the  condition 
of  human  blindness,  always  running  into  opposite  ex- 
tremes. V>'l)ile  one  sort  of  Believers  (as  we  have  observed) 
can  see  no  inore  in  the  Gospel  than  a  llcpublication  cf 
the  Religion  of  Nature;  and  anodier  are  so  far  from 
owning,  that  Natural  Religio?i  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Revealed,  that  they  are  ready  to  deny  that  Natural 
llcligion. 

*  Il.b.  vi.  1,  2,  3. 

These, 
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These,  indeed,  are  portentous  oi)ini()ns,-  yet  less  so 
than  tiiat  oi  our  Rat roN  a  lists,  who  deny  w  h-dt  Scrip- 
ture has,  in  so  many  uords,  so  often  repeated.  Salva- 
tion, or  Justificatiok  BY  FaITU  alone. 

hut  they  had  niistakenthe  Gospel-doctrine  of  .sY//^Y///o^^ 
tindi  ji{if(/icaPJMi  lor  110  more  than  G oil's  Jatour  indeh- 
nit(^iv,  as  tauyhtby  Naiural  Religion;  whereas  tlie  \\ords 
signiiy  r-.iERNAL  life,  hroui^lit  to  lii2;ht  and  defined  by 
th--  (lOirei.  vV'hat  occasioned  iheir  confounding  tuothings 
so  aifterent,  was  an  unsuspected  error,  full  as  gross,  namely, 
thdt.\  a  [urn  I  Religion,  in  teaching  a  reward  for  well-doing, 
taugiit  an  eternal  Rcxcard.  An  error  into  which  these 
men  c^uild  scarce  have  fallen,  iiad  tl)cy  distinguished  the 
licligwu  of  JS'atiirc,  to  which  Aduni  became  subject  on 
his  ere  ition,  h  oni  that  Religion  which  was  revealed  unto 
him  when  be  entered  Paradise. 

71  lis  hath  been  rectihed  at  large  towards  the  beginning 
of  this  Discoarbc;  and  to  what  important  purposes,  the 
Reader  may  now  understands 

Indeed,  iiad  Natural  Religion  promised  life  and 
immortaliij/  for  'acll-doing,  then  would  CJods  two  Dis- 
pensations have  contradicted  one  another ;  as  giving 
imniortaliti/  to  Works  by  Natural  Religion,  and  iinnior- 
ialitii  to  Fa  ITU  by  the  Revealed. 

But  theie  arc  no  contradictions  in  the  Economy  of 
Goci's  moral  Government.  All  such  are  the  spawn  of 
JninuDi  Sifstems,  the  mis-shapen  issue  of  artijieiul  Theo- 
logi/.  And  if  one  thing,  in  sacred  Scripture,  seems  to 
look  thus  asquint  upon  another,  Ave  may  be  assured  it 
arises  from  the  vitiated  Organs  of  the  Observer. 

To  instance,  in  the  famous  case  (so  apposite  to  our 
present  purpose)  of  the  Apostles,  Paul  and  Ja.mes; 
whom  ignorant  Interpreters  have  set  at  variance. 

St  Paul  says*, — thkrkeore  we  coxclude,  that 

man  is  justii-ied  p.v  Faith  without  the  deeds 
OF  the. Law. 

But  St.  James  seetns  to  speak  another  language  f — 
You  SEE  THEN,  Iioxv  that  hi)  Works  a  man  is  justi- 
fied, AND  NOT  «y  Faith  only. 

The  assertion  of  each  Apqstle  is  (\vc  see)  a  conclu- 
sion' from  some  preceding  premises.   These  are,  first 

*  Kora.  iii.  28.  f  His  General  Kpistle,  cbap.  ii.  24. 

X  4   "  of 
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of  all,  to  be  considered,  ere  we  can  determine  concerninix 
the  sciise  of  eiLher  conclumn,  where  tijc  sauie  capital 
tvoi'd  is  emj)]<)ycd,  by  both  M'riters,  in  common. 

St.  i  iad  having  explained  (for  that  is  hi.-;  subiect)  the 
nature  of  the  Gospel  Covknant,  whereby  we  are 
re-tored  to  the  Inheritance  wliich  we  lost  by  dani^  tratis- 
grcssion,  namely,  lift  and  immortality,  ends  his  argu- 
ment .in  this  manner — Thertfore  rrc  conclude  that  a  mm 
w  JUSTIFIED  Bv  Faitji  [/.  c.  entitled  to  this  recovered 
beisefit  by  virtue  of  Fattk]  without  the  deees  of  the  - 
Lam',  [which  are  Worli.'i^^  W  e  have  sliewn  how  true  this 
position  is;  Works  beisigwhat  or  entitles  us  to 

the  favour  of  God,  as  taught  by  Natural  Religion ;  .the 
foundatim,  indeed,  of  the  Gospel-Covenant;  w  hichpro- 
miseth  life  and  immortality  to  Faith  alone. 

Ikit  St.  James,  where  he  seems  to  talk  so  differentlv 
from  Paul,  was  enforcing  a  very  diiilsrent  thing,  namely, 
the  obligation  of  moral  duty,  as  taught  by  Natuml 
Religion,  though  not  exclusive  of  the  Revealed;  for  he 
exemplihes  it  by  tine  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  ;  which, 
though  a  moral  part  of  the  La"\v,  is  supported  etjually  on 
the  two  iieligions,  Natural  and  Revealed,  lie,  therefore, 
concludes  his  argiitnentin  this  manner — Thus  xre  see,  horc 
that  by  Vv'oRKS  A  jia\  is  justified.,  and  not  by  Faith 
only. 

Ilence.  it  appears,  that  the  two  Apostles  use  the 
Avord  JusTineA  !  lox,  in  these  places,  in  v^iy  different 
senses.  St.  Paul  metuis  by  it,  a  title  to  eternal  life,  on 
the  terms  of  AV'^x'tz/tr/  Religion;  and  St.  James,  a  title 
to  God's  favt-ur  indttinitely,  on  tiie  terms  of  Natural 
Religion. 

Neitiier  can  {};ey  be  fairly  charged  with  obscurity 
in  using  a-n  undelinrd  term  in  different  significations, 
Bincc,  had  their  Readers  but  attended  to  the  different 
subjects  CTicii  apostle  «as  tl^n  treating,  and  both  in  an 
equally  clear  and  obvious  manner,  the  objectors  Mould 
bivc  seen,  tljere  was  not  the  least  need  of  a  formal 
tiefinitiou  to  ftscmt-ain  the  meaning  of  either. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  two  Apostles  ar€ 
pcriectly  ce'Usistent  in  their  reasonrng  on  this  question. 
M'hiise  woros,  wl  en  aptly  put  together,  produce  this  com- 
plete 4ijd  Ccipitai  lrutii,-— "  Vv'oiiKs  entitle  us  to  a  reicard 

indefinitely ; 
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indefinitely ;  Faith  to  the  reward  of  eternal  life:  But  as 
he  \vl)()  deserves  tw  reward  at  all,  can  never  deserve  the 
reward  oi eternal  life,  therefore  the  first  step  to  the  greater 
blcssin<f  must  needs  he  a  title  to  the  lesser." 

St.  Paul's  purpose  was  to  vindicate  the  use  and  honour 
of  the  Gospel  ivomjiula/.s/j^g  Christians,  by  shewing,  that 
the  JNIORAL  WORKS  of  the  Jewish  Law  (the  same  with 
those  of  Natural  Lazv)  did  not  entitle  the  observers  to 
eternal  life;  this  being  the  specific  reward  which  the 
Gospel  bestows,  and  bestows  it  on  Faith  al(;ne. 

St.  James's  purpose  was  to  vindicate  the  use  and 
honour  of  Natural  Religion,  from  the  corrupt  comments 
of  those  pretended  Christians,  who  flattered  themselves 
in  their  vices  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  eternal  life  by 
Faith,  without  being  previou>iy  qualified  for  the  favour 
of  God,  by  the  performance  of  tliose  good  icorks  which 
Natural  licligion  enjoins :  and  so  vitiating  the  integrity, 
and  destroying  the  very  natm^eof  Faith  itself  A  dread- 
ful Venom,  which  appeared  early,  and,  like  a  leprosy, 
soon  overspread  the  face  of  the  Church ;  at  present  known 
by  the  detested  name  of  Axtinomiaxism. 

But  to  leave  nothing  unanswered  on  so  important  a 
fjuestion,  I  will  suppose  an  0!)jector  may  persist  in  his 
reply. — Be  it  granted  that  the  two  Apostles  are  thus 
made  consistent  with  one  ariother  ;  a  stronger  objection 
still  remains  to  the  doctrine  of  Salvation  hy  Faith 
Ai.ONK,  and  that  is  the  Declaration  of  Christ  himself, 
"who  gives  this  Salvation  or  Justification  to  Works; 
where,  in  his  account  of  his  second  coming  to  judge  the 
■world,  he  thus  pronounces  on  the  final  doom  of  the 
Nations  assembled  round  his  Throne, — To  the  liioii- 
TEous,  be  says,  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 

THE  KINGDOM   PREPARED  FOR  YOU  FROM  THE  FOUK- 

DATiox  OF  THE  AvoRLD.  For  I  zcus  uii  hungrcd,  and  ye 
gave  me  meat;  I  zcas  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink;  I 
'was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in ;  /  was  naked,  and  yc 
clothed  me;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me;  I  xvas  in. 
prison,  andye  came  unto  me.  Then  shall  the  Righteous 
answer  him,  saying.  Lord,  whcjt  saw  we  thee  an  hungred 
and  fed  thee?  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink?  JFh^n 
saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee  in?  naked  a/fd 
clothed  thee?  or  w4im  saio  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and 

came 
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aime  unto  thee?  And  the  Kixg  -shall  answer  and  say 
unto  them.,  Vtrily,  I  say  unto  yon,  foyasmurh  as  y^  have 
(lone  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  Brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me.  Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them 
an  the  left  hand,  T^epart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  J  or  the  Devil  and  his  angels. 
For  I  zras  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  nie  no  meat;  I  nas 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink ;  /  n-as  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  not  in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not; 
sick  and  in  prison  and  ye  visited  me  not.  When  shall 
th-ey  also  anszrer  him,  saying.  Loud,  ichen  sazv  ire  ihee 
an  hungred,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger  or  naked,  or 
nick  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  unto  thee ?  Then 
shall  he  answer  them,  saying,  J'erily  I  say  unto  you 
inasnntch  /is  ye  did  it  not  to  one  oj  the  least  of  tlicse, 
ye  did  it  not  unto  me'*. 

To  explain  this,  which  seems  to  bear  so  hard  against 
lis,  Ave  must  lirst  of  all  observe  the  ffreat  care  and  caution 
in  the  divine  Founder  of  our  Faitli,  and  of  his  Apostles, 
to  whom  he  commilted  the  trust  of  proclaiming  it  to  the 
V/orid;  tlie  care,  I  say,  that  this  ca[)ital  Doctrine  of  his 
Heligion.  Ju-stificationt  ev  Faith  aloxe,  should 
not  be  mistaken  or  abused,  in  making  Faii  ii  supersede 
those  WoiUvS  which  Natural  lleli;j;ion  requires  as  neces- 
s;u'y  to  procure  the  favour  cj  God.  Works,  which  we 
have  shewn  to  be  the  only  true  foundation  of  that  Faith 
AVHicn  ALOXE  jusTiriivS.  And  tlie  world  hath  had  full 
experience  of  the  horrid  abuses  occasioned  by  j\len's 
placing  Faith  on  any  otlier  foundation. 

So  that  u-ere  there  no  more  in  this  Scenical  Represen- 
tation of  the  last  Judgment  than  tl)e  purfioss  to  make 
Works  bear  so  considerable  a  part  in  it,  the  Represen- 
tation had  been  still  highly  expedient.  Bui  there  was  a 
!>  rcat  deal  more. — 

— Hold,  says  an  Objector;  Let  us  first  ask  how  this 
Scene  can  at  all  stand  uith  your  System,  which  teacheth, 
"  that  Works  only  entitle  to  the  rewa)  d  indefinitely  ],  ant.^ 
that  it  is  Fa  iTK  which  entitles  to  the  reward  of  eternal  life : 
iov  these  RfCH'i'Lous,  in  the  text,  arc  rc-.varded  with  that 
which  is  only  due  to  the  Faithflt,  namely,  eternql 
life.'' 

*  Matt.  x.w.  3-1 — j  J. 

—I  was 
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— I  was  about  to  explain  another  important  use  of  this 
Represent  (It  ion,  uhich  you  \vill  now  rind  is  a  tlill  answer 
to  your  Objection. 

— Jesus,  in  the  very  7nodc  of  obviating  the  above-men- 
tioned abuses  (for  they  wave  those  abuses  which  it  M  as 
his  purpose  here  to  obviate),  hath,  witli  the  most  divine 
enerj^y  and  address,  instructed  us  in  another  important 
Truth,  namely,  Tjiat  tjie  virtue  and  merits  of  his 

DEATH  HAD  A  RETROSPECT  QUITE  BACKAVARD  EVEN" 

TO  THE  TIME  OF  THE  Fali..  The  Rigkteous,  or  the 
performers  of  good  irorks,  are  here  told,  that  they  shall 
INHERIT  the  Ki)igdom  of  Christ,  prepared  for  them 
from  the  foundation  of  the  World.  Who  were  these,  here 
called.  Righteous?  Certainly  such  who  had  never  heard 
of  Christ,  or  been  made  acquainted  w  ith  the  terms  of  the 
Gos[)el ;  such  who  had  obeyed  tlie  dictates  of  Natural 
Religion  ;  and  not  having  the  Law  of  revealed  Religion, 
were  (as  the  Apostle  says)  a  Law  unto  thevielves*.  Thi-i 
will  appear  evident  to  those  who  consider  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  this  Representation  of  ilve  jast  Judgment  \ 
when  all  Nations,  or  the  whole  Race  of  Mankind,  as 
well  those  who  lived  before,  as  those  who  came  after 
the  Advent  of  the  Son  of  God,  are  to  appear  at  his 
Judizment-Seat. 

The  tremendous  Session,  here  represented,  proceeds 
in  order.  They  who  lived  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
are  the  first  who  are  set  to  the  IJar,  whether  ibr  reward, 
or  for  qondemnation.  They  who  lived  after  were  to  come 
next.    But,  with  the  first,  the  Scene  closes. 

For  Jesus  had  already  explained  the  terms  ff  Salvatio?i 
to  all  the  followers  of  the  CJosj)el.  Concerning  the  con- 
dition of  these  there  could  be  no  doubt.  It  might  become 
a  question  amongst  them,  how  those  who  had  never 
heard  of  Christ  were  to  be  treated  ;  and  whether  they 
were  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  his  Death 
and  Passion;  and  likewise,  upon  what  terms.  To  re- 
solve those  points,  was  the  design  of  this  moral  Picture. 

Tliese  Righteous  are  justified  or  saved.    But  how  ? 
surely  not  l)y  Faith.    For,  the  Apostle  tells  us,  tliat 
Faith  comet h  bi/  hearing;  and  hearing  bij  the  word  of 
God-f.    That  is,  "  The  doctrine  ot  just i/fng  Faith 
*  llonj.  ii.  14.  -}■  Rom.  x?!-?. 

cannot 
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cannot  be-  learnt  from  Natural  Rel'igion ;  but  is  to  be 
taught  bv  the  Messengers  of  the  Revealed,  speaking  by 
the  Spirit  of  God."  The  Jusfi/icatioji  oj  the.se  Righteous, 
therefore,  must  needs  be  by  Works;  the  natural  ^^un- 
dation  on  which  all  revealed  Faith  is  built. 

]>ut  to  shew  still  more  evidently,  and  sensibly,  that  the 
Righteous,  in  the  Text,  were  those  who  had  never  heard 
of  Christ,  till  they  came  to  Juo'gnfent,  Me  must  observe, 
that  as  soon  as  they  had  been  told  u  hat  kind  of  Works 
they  were  which  procured  their  Salvation,  namely,  ad- 
ministering to  this  their  Lord  zciien  he  zcas  a  stranger, 
naked,  sick,  and  in  prison,  they  are  made  to  reply — Zo/r/, 
tehen  sazc  we  thee  a  stranger,  naked,  sick,  and  in  prison  ? 
A  Question,  which  they,  -who,  in  this  life,  had  lieard  of 
Christ,  could  never  ask  ;  since  their  Lord  had  x)ften  told 
his  Followers,  that  the  men  who  did  anv  of  tliese  gccd 
Works  to  the  least  of  their  distressed  Brethren,  did  them 
«nto  liiin  :  that  is,  gained  the  same  benefit  by  tliem,  as 
If  done  to  himself 

In  a  word,  this  important  Represextatiox  instructs 
«5  in  these  two  points  of  Doctrine:  First,  Tliat  the 
Kingdom,  whose  blessings  were  produced  by  the  death 
and  passion  of  Clu'ist,  was  secured  to  us  even  from  tlie 
foundation  of  the  zcorld:  and  Secondly,  That  it  was, 
actiud  Righteousness,  as  well  as  imputative,  which  made 
those  who  had  never  heard  explicitly  of  Ciikist,  to 
become  partakers  of  bis  merits. 

CHAP.  IV. 
HAVING  now,  at  length,  gone  through  this  general 

VIEW   OF  THE  KATURE  AND  GENIUS  OF  THE  ChUIS- 

TiAN  Religion;  first,  by  an  explanation  of -the  Means 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recover  the  benefits  lost  by 
Adam's  transgression ;  and,  secondly,  by  an  explanation 
of  the  Condition  annexed  to  ihe  enjoyment  of  those 
benefits,  when  recovei'ed  :  We  proceed  to  what  remaics 
of  our  general  viext\  This  Religion,  as  it  was  the  last- 
revelation  of  Ciod's  Will  to  >Jan,  so  it  was  the  com- 
pletion of  all  that  preceded ;  and,  therefore,  when  truly 
explained,  must  needs  add  the  l'T3iost  force  an,d 
LIGHT  to  every  thing  that,  in  the  foregoing  Volumes  of 

the 
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the  DiviBTE  Legation,  hath  been  advanced,  comn^rning 
the  NATURE  OF  THE  Jewisii  Dispensation. 

W  e  have  ah'eadj^  observed  ho'.t  gracioasly  the  Divine 
Goodness  displayed  itself,  in  the  restoration  of  our 
lost  ] iilwritance,  by  changing  the  coudUion  annexed  to 
elcrnal  life,  from  sonielliino;  to  be  done,  to  something 
to  be  BELIEVED.  And  this  was  Faith  in  ouii  Re- 
de r.MER.  '  For  by  such  a  change,  this  important  bless* 
ing  became  less  subject  to  a  new  loss  or  danger. 

Rut  this  was  not  all.  The  same  bountiful  Lord  of  life 
did,  for  its  further  security,  impart  to  every  true  Reliever, 
the  strength  and  light  of  his  Holy  Spihit  to  support 
Faith  in  working  out  cur  Salvation*'., 

Natural  Rca.ion,  indeed,  contempUiting  the  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  discovered  to  us,  that  when  human  abilities 
alone  are  too  weal<  to  support  us  in  the  performance  and 
discharge  of  moral  duty,  God  will  lend  his  helping-hand 
to  aid  our  sincere  endeavours. 

Rut  to  manifest  to  us  with  what  more  abundant  mea- 
sure this  aid  is  dispensed,  under  the  Gospel,  our  blessed 
Redeemer  ha.th  minutely  explained  all  that  relates  to 
the  Person  and  to  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Dis- 
penser, called  the  Holy  Spirit;  whom  the  Father  and 
the  Son  have,  for  the  further  security  of  this  recovered 
blessing,  been  pleased  to  associate  with  themselves  in 
the  administration  of  this  economy.  Which  divine  Person 
bears  his  share,  Avith  the  other  two,  in  the  actual  Re- 
demption OF  Mankind. 

Thus  far  as  to  his  nature.  Ry  which  it  appears, 
that  this  sj-)ecies  of  divine  assistance,  which  our  holy 
-Religion  calls  Grace,  is  to  be  understood  as  one 
of  the  pecidkir  blessings  bestowed  upon  the  Faithful; 
and  to  be  reckoned  in  that  number.  The  words  of 
St.  John  niakes  this  truth  still  more  apparent.  This 
(saith  he)  Jesus  f^pakc  oj'  the  Spirit,  which  thetj  that 
btlicve  on  him  should  receive.  For  the  holy  Ghost 
-vvas  not  yet  given,  because  that  Jesus  wAis 

NOT  YET   GLOKIFIEdI.  :  . 

The  OFFICE  and  operation  of  this  holy  Spirt^  is 
to  SLipport  our  FaiV/t  and  to  perfect  owi-  Obedience,  by 

'■•  *  See  the  Dvctrine  of  Grace,  vol.  viii.  of  tliu  Edit.  •  • 

I  JoLu  viii.  2,9'   
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enlightening  the  nndcrstandhig  and  by  purifying  the 

This,  the  blessed  Jesus  declares,  -svhere  he  professedly 
treats  of  the  office  of  the  hnli/  Spirit. — /  xcill  praij  the 
Father  (says  he)  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
roRTER,  that  he  may  abide  xcith  you  for  ever ;  even  the 
Spijiit  of  truth.  He  dwclleth  ia  you;  and  shall  be 
in  you— which  is  the  Holy  Ghost  zthom  the  Father 
shall  sold  in  my  luniie :  he  shall  teach  you  all 

THINGS*. 

These  are  the  two  parts  of  his  office :  As  the  Teacher, 
to  impress  upon  the  understanding  all  those  practical 
and  speculative  truths,  wliich  constitute  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  our  holy  Religion;  and  as  the  Comforter,  by 
purifying  and  supporting  the  will,  to  enable  us  to  per- 
severe in  the  profession  of  those  truths  that  constitute  the 
body  of  moral  righteousness ;  the  foundation  (as  we  have 
shewn)  of  that  justifying  Faith,  to  which  the  Gospel 
hath  annexed  salvation  or  eternal  life. 

And  the  economy  of  the  Gospel  seemed  to  require, 
that  when  this  Dispenser  of  divine  assistance,  the  holy 
vSpirit,  was  to  be  clearly  revealed,  and  personally  dis- 
tinguished, as  soon  as  Jesus  was  glorified-)",  his  first 
descent,  amongst  the  Faithful,  should  be  attended  with 
signs  and  wonders,  to  bear  witness  to  the  Saxctifier 
in  the  same  way  that  the}'  had  borne  w  itness  to  the  Re- 
deemer. These  signs  were,  in  both  cases,  of  the  same 
nature,  and  performed  for  the  same  ends :  First,  for 
credentials  of  their  mission  ;  and,  secondly,  indica- 
tions of  their  office. — "  When  the  day  of  Penticost  was 

fully  come,  they  [the  Apostles]  were  all,  with  one 
"  accord,  in  one  place ;  and  suddenly  there  came  a 
"  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and 
"  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  And 
"  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of 
"  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them  :  and  lliey  were  all 

filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  began  to  speak 
"  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utter- 
"  anceij,." 

This  iiiiracle  manifested  itself  in  the  gift  of  tongues, 
to  the  astonished  multitude,  barbarous  and  civil,  then 
*  Jolinxiv.  26.       t         vii.  39.       I  Acts  ii.  l.  ctseq. 

.        ,  casually 
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casually  assembled  iVoin  every  quarter  of  the  habitable 
Globe,  uho  lieard  the  Apostles,  (all  natives  or  inha- 
biiants  of  Galilee,)  speaking  to  each  of  these  Strangers, 
■in  [lis  ov\n  mother-tonwue.  And  this  bein«;  for  the  ser- 
vice  and  conviction  of  others,  was,  in  its  nature,  tempo- 
rary *.  Other  cfiusions  of  the  holy  Spirit  were  periia- 
■xent;  and  these,  instead  of  being  conveyed  in  a  sound 
from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  were  only 
conveyed  and  felt  in  the  still,  small  voice.  For 
these  were  principally  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  fa- 
voured Receiver;  who,'  although  he  himself  was  fully 
assured  by  them  of  the  divine  presence,  yet  could  he  give 
no  s'dtncient  evidence  of  that  Presence  to  others. 

Thus  it  aj)pears,  that  this  species  of  divine  assistance, 
which  our  holy  ileligiou  calls  Grace,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  peculiar  blessings  bestowed  upon 
the  Faithful.  For,  as  hath  beeii  observed,  the  Father 
and  t!ie  Sox  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  associate-^ 
in  the  administration  of  this  new  economy,  a  third  divine 
Person,  called  in  Scripture  the  Holy  Ghost. 

CHAP.  V. 

THIS  MIRACULOUS  appearance  of  the  holy  Spirit, 
Cn  his  first  Dc.<<cent,  naturally  and  happily  leads  us  for- 
ward in  this  Our  general  view  ;  by  bringing  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  'whicii  it 
hath  pleased  Providence  to  pre  timlge  and  propagate  the 
Christian  Faitii. 

Now,  as  it  is  apparent  to  common  sense,  that  an  im- 
mediate Revelation  from  Heaven  can  be  firmly  esta- 
blished no  otherwise  than  by  the  intervention  of  Mi- 
RACLEs ;  and,  as  we  have  found,  by  the  sad  experience 
of  human  corruption,  that  this  supreme  evidence  of 
our  holy  Religion  hath  been  fatally  discredited  by  the 
contagion  of  lining  zvonders,  deforming  almost  every 
.age  of  the  Chtn'ch,  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  discover  and  fix  the  bounds  of  this  extruordinanj 
iaterpositionj. 

*  See  >;ote  [K]  at  the  end  of  this  Book, 
t  See  Discourse  on  the  Kc^urrtdion^  vol.  x,  of  this  Fdit. 

Put 
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But  a  IMiRACLE,  even  w  hen  best  supported  by  human 
testimony,  needcth  to  be  still  further  quaiilied,  ere  it  can 
deserve  credit  of  a  rational  Believer  :  namely,  that  it  be 
so  connected  witli  the  svstcui  to  which  it  claims  relation, 
as  that  it  be  seen  to  make  a  part  of  it,  or  to  he  nccesbary 
to  its  completion. 

It  is  otherwise,  in  Facts,  acknowledged  to  be  v\  ithin 
the  verge  of  nature  and  human  agency,  ilcrc  all  tliat  is 
Avanted  to  recommend  them  to  our  belietj  is  the  testi- 
mony of  know  ing  and  honest  Witnesses. 

\\  hiie  in  pretended  Facts  beyond  the  verge  of  nature 
and  human  agency,  such  as  those  we  call  Miraculous, 
much  uio.'  e  is  required  wiien  offered  to  oin-  belief.  The 
controul  and  arrest  of  the  established  Laws  of  Nature,  bv 
tlie  God  and  Author  of  Nature,  either  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, is  a  thing  which  :\imox  exteriexce  hath 
rendered  so  extremely  improbable,  that  it  will  at  least 
balance  the  very  best  human  testiinony,  standing  unsup- 
ported and  alone.  And  w  hy  ?  Because  ordinary  Facts 
carry  their  causes  openly  and  manifestly  along  \\  iih  them : 
Or  if  not  so,  yet  none  are  required,  as  we  are  convinced 
their  causes  must  be  ixtrix  sec  ally  there.  But  in 
Facts  pretended  to  be  miracubus,  the  immediate  efficient 
cause  is  extTinsecal ;  and  therefore  leaves  room  for  doubt 
and  uncertainty :  or  rather,  w  hen,  in  this  case,  men  per- 
ceive m  cause,  they  are  apt  to  conclude  there  is  none  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  report  is  false  and  groundless. 
■  kSo  that  when  the  xckolc  evidence  of  the  Fact,  deemed 
miracu/ous,  is  solely  comprised  in  himian  testiujony,  and 
is,  in  its  nature,  contrary  to  uxiform  EXPERiEXCE,  the 
Philosopher  will,  at  least,  suspend  his  belief. 

Buttliougli  in  all  Miracles,  that  is,  in  Facts  deemed 
miraculous,  the  efficiext  cause  continues  unknown  ; 
yet,  in  those  w  hich  our  holy  Religion  seems  to  recommend 
to  our  belief,  the  fixal  cause  always  stands  apparent. 
And  if  that  cause  he  so  important  as  to  make  the  AJiraclc 
necessary  to  the  ends  of  the  Dispensation,  this  is  all 
tl)at  can  be  reasonably  required  to  entitle  it  to  our  be- 
lief; when  proposed  to  us  the  same  fulness  of  human 
testimony,  w  Inch  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  common  fact : 
since,  in  this  case,  v,  e  have  the  moral  Attributes  of 
,11  THi: 
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THE  Deitv  to  secure  us  from  an  error,  so  fatal  to  our 
■w\elfare  *. 

And  the  confining  our  belief  of  Miracles  withiil  these 
bounds,  wipes  away  (as  I  conceive)  all  the  miserable 
sophistry  of  our  modern  pretenders  to  Philosophy,  b0ti? 
at  home  and  jibroad,  against  MiKAChrs,  on  pretetlee  of 
their  being  contrary  to  general  EXPi;Rlf,NC'f;,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.  At  least,  the  t  fiuj^  Philg- 
soPHEii  so  thought,  when  he  made  that  strict  enquiry 
into  I'ruth,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  immortal 
V/ork — "  Though  coJiMON  expesiejtce  (says  he)  ajsd 
"  TitE  oiiDiXARr  COURSE  OF  THtifes  havg  justly  a 
"  mighty  intlucnce  on  the  minds  of  mcn  to  mak^  them 
"  give  or  refuse  credit  to  any  thing  proposed  to  tlieit  be- 
"  lief;  yet  there  is  o&'e  case  wherein  the  8TKA.|?G^Ejif£S6 
"  of  the  facts  lessen%s  not  the  as.^ext  to  a  fair  teisti- 
"  niony  given  of  it.  For  where  suPEaNAti.  RAL  events 
"  are  suitable  to  the  ends  aimed  at  by  iIim  who 
"  hath  power  to  change  the  course  of  nature,  thin,  under 
*'  such  circumstances^  they  may  be  fitter  to  procure 
"  belief,  by  how  much  the  more  tliey  are  bEYojv'D  or 

COXTRAllY   TO  GfRl^INARY   OBSERV ATIOJf,     Tilis  is 

"  the  proper  case  of  ]\Iikacles,  which,  well  attes^ted,  do 
"  not  only  find  credit  tliemselves,  but  give  it  al&otp  Qthtr 

trt(t,lts  zchicli  need  suck  coifjirmi/ic/ff." 

Now  the  Tif  ikaci.es,  which  Christianity  objects  to  our 
belief,  and  whicli,  thereibre,  demand  credit  of  every  rear 
f.onablc  man,  arc,  and  I  appreheiid.  must  b^j  qualified 
in  one  or  other  of  these  three  ways  : 

I.  They  must  cither,  in  the  hrS't  place,  be  such  as 
Christ  and  his  inspired  Servants  and  Followers  are  re- 

*  Here,  by  the  wav,  IcC  ine  •obsef%''e,  that  v.Iiat  is  n6\«  said  gives 
•that  Criteuiov,  which  Dr.  Mjddleton  and  liis  Opponents,  in  a  late 
.controversy  cont  crning  Miracles,  demandt  d  ol  oius  ano-ther ;  and 
which  yet,  hath  i'arlies,  for  some  reasons  or  other,  declined  to  give; 
iictrnelv,  some  certain  mark  to  enable'  men  to  disti^LMiish  (for  all  the 
purposes  of  Religion)  between  true  and  certain  j\lir(fclcs,  and  those 
which  were  false  or  doubtful. 

t  Locke's  I'-sHay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  vol.  ii.  Chap. 

O/'the  Degrees  of  Assent,  §  13.  p.  a8G.  This  !j;reat  man,  we  find, 

understood  it  to  be  apparent  to  common  sense,  that  the  belief  of  an 
ilrimediaie  llevelation  from  Heaven  could  be  firmly  established  no 
etherwise  than  by  the  aid  oH  MiracUir. — But  see  thisi  truth  proved 
more  at  large  ai  we  go  alongt 

V^'oi;.  \T.  Y  £orded 
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corded  to  have  performed  for  the  credentials  of  their 
mission. 

II.  Or,  secondly,  such  as  make  a  necessary  part  in,  or 
towards  tlie  completion  of,  the  Gospel  System. 

III.  Or,  thirdly  and  lastly,  such  as  have  been  performed 
directly  to  manifest  and  verify  the  divine  predic- 
tions, when  impious  men  have  set  themselves  on  at- 
tempting to  defeat  them... 

When  a  Miracle  is  wrought  (as  in  the  first  case)  for 
the  ■  Credential  of  a  ]\Iessen"er  comino;  with  the 
revealed  Will  of  God,  to  Man,  we  may  safely  confide  in 
it.  Because  suck  a  Miracle  is  so  far  from  being  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  that  it  is  even  necessary  to 
answer  the  important  purpose  of  it.  Under  this  Idea, 
it  hath,  I  believe,  been  generally  conceived  in  every  age 
of  our  holy  Religion,  till  the  present.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  constant  expectation  of  Behevers,  that 
these  supernatural  attestations  should  accompany  every 
new  INIessage  from  Heaven;  insomuch  that  all  the 
pretended  Revelations  m  the  Pagan  World,  as  well  as  the 
real  in  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  were  constructed  on 
this  principle  of  credit. 

But  now,  in  these  times,  some  there  are  even  amongst 
the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  tell  us,  they  think,  or 
at  least  are  hardy  enough  to  teach,  that  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  Doctrine  is  tlie  best,  and  indeed  the  only  true 
evidence  of  its  divine  Original. 

If  in  tliis  they  should  not  be  mistaken,  I  may,  however, 
boast,  that  I,  myself,  have,  in  this  Work,  greatly  strength- 
ened this  boasted  plenitude  of  evidence. 

But,  in  reverence  to  Truth,  I  hold  myself  obliged  to 
own,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  reasonableness  of  a 
Doctrine  pretended  to  come  immediately  from  God,  is, 
of  itself  alone,  no  proof,  but  a  presumption  only  of 
such  its  divine  Original :  because,  though  the  excellence 
of  a  Doctrine  (even  allowing  it  to  surpass  all  other  moral 
teaching  whatsoever)  may  shew  it  to  be  worthy  of  God, 
yet,  from  that  sole  excellence,  we  cannot  certainly  con- 
clude that  it  came  immediately  from  him  ;  since  we  know 
not  to  what  heights  of  moral  knowledge  the  human  under- 
standing, unassisted  by  inspiration,  may  arrive.  Not 

even 
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even  our  full  experience,  that  all  the  Wisdom  of  Greece 
and  Rome  comes  extremely  short  of  the  Wisdom  of  the 
Gospel,  can  support  us  in  concluding,  with  certainty, 
that  this  Gospel  \vas  scjit  ijnmcdiately  from  God.  "NV'c 
can  but  very  doubtfully  guess,  wliat  excellence  may  be 
produced  by  a  well-formed  and  well-cultivated  ]\Iind, 
further  blessed  with  a  vigorous  tcinperament,  and  a  iiappy 
Oiganization  of  the  Body.  The  amazement  into  which 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Discoveries  in  Nature,  threw  the 
I  learned  ^Vorld,  as  soon  as  men  became  able  to  comprc- 
hend  their  Truth  and  Utility,  sufficiently  shews,  what 
little  conce})tion  it  had,  tliat  the  human  faculties  could 
ever  rise  so  high  or  spread  so  v>idc. 

On  the  uhoie,  therefore,  we  conclude,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  ground  of  conviction  sohd  and  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  .wcigiit  of  so  great  an  interest,  but 
that  A>  hieh  rises  on  Miuacles,  worked  by  the  first  IMes- 
sengers  of  a  new  Religion,  in  support  and  conlirmatiou 
of  their  IMission. 
i  That  is,  Miuacles,  and  ?iIihacles  only,  demon- 
strate that  the  Doctrine,  which  is  seen  to  be  zcorl/ii/  of 
God,  did,  indeed,  come  immediatkly  from  him. 

To  le  plain,  there  is  a  glaring  absurdity  in  the  novel 
fancy  here  exposed  ;  of  which  we  can  find  no  instiincein 
the  aftairs  of  civil  life — And  civil  and  religious  Policies 
are  conducted  on  tiic  same  principles  of  Reason,  while 
;  administered  in  their  integrity.    For  what  public  Person 
I   cyer  imagined,  or  expected  to  have  it  believed,  that  the 
i  true  and  proper  credextt  a  l  of  a  Minister  of  State  was 
!   thQ  fairness  of  his  Character,  or  the  equity  of  his  demands? 
Nothing  but  the  broad-seal  of  his  Master,  he  knows, 
will  satisfy  those  to  Avhom  he  is  sent,  that  he  has  a  right 
to  the  I'ersonagc  which  he  assumes.    Doth  not  common 
i  sense  tell  us,  that  a  Messenger  from  God  must  come 
I   recommended  to  Mankind  in  the  sanje  manner  ?  Neither 
his  personal  accompiiiliments,  nor  the  excellence  of  his 
Doctrine,  nor,  in  a  word,  any  thing  s-liort  of  the  15  no  a  d- 
seal  of  Heaven,  exen)plitied  in  AIiuacles,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  establish  his  assumed  Character. 

But  the  Doctors  of  this  new  Scliool  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  the  absurdity  here  exposed,  by  another  as  ridiculous ; 
namely,  that  the  cosrEL  itself  is  no  more,  xor 
4  y  2  OTHER, 
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OTHER,  THAN  A  REPUBLICATION   OF  THE  ReLICIOX 

OF  Nature:  (an  extravagance,  amongst  the  first  of 
those,  Avhich,  I  presume,  this  Work  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion hath  totally  discredted.) 

Now  (say  these  men)  if  the  light  of  Reason  hath  in- 
structed us  in  what  ^■ATURAL  Religiox  teachetU,  it 
seems  most  consonant  to  common  sense,  that  the  repub- 
lication of  this  Religion  should  be  established  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  was  first  published  to  the  workh 
Not  so,  (I  reply)  even  on  their  false  principle  of  a  mere 
iiEPUBLiCATiox.  For  siucc  it  was  found,  by  experience, 
that  tlie  first  publication  of  God's  will,  by  natural  light 
alone,  hath  proved  insuflicient  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge 
of  it ;  w^e  shall  think  it  most  adequate  to  Reason,  that 
the  REPUBLICATION'  sliould  bs  better  guarded;  to  se-^ 
cure  it  from  the  like  mischance. 

But  the  truth  is,  this  idea  of  Christianity's  being  jncrelij^ 
fuch  a  REPUBLICATION  arose  from  the  grossest  ignorance 
of  the  Gospel  ;  which  reveals  more,  intinitely  more  iniT 
portant  Truths  tlian  xatural  light  did  or  could  dis- 
cover. It  reveals  the  whole  sclieme  oi human  Ilcdoiiptio/i;  . 
which,  till  this  Revelaiion  took  place,  was  a  ^Mysterv, 
kept  hid  amongst  the  Arcana  of  the  Godhead. 

However,  the  same  ^len  have  anolher  objection  to 
the  belief  of  these  riuraculous  Crcdcniials.  And  the 
objection  arises,  it  seems,  from  our  sophistical  rea- 
soning in  support  of  them ;  for  tliiis  (they  say)  we 
argue  

"  So  little  being  known  of  the  powers  of  created 
spirits,  superior  to  ourselves,  (some  of  \vhich  we  are 
taught  to  believe  are  beneficent  to  man,  and  some  averse) 
all  that  we  can  conclude  of  Miracles,  considered  only  , 
in  themselves,  is,  that  they  are  the  work  of  agents,  able, 
in  some  instances,  to  control  Nature,  and  divert  her 
from  her  established  course. — But  whether  this  control 
be  performed  immediately  by  the  God  of  Nature,  or  by 
Ajjents  actiu"  under  his  direction,  (which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing)  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  malignant  agents, 
at  enmity  with  Man,  and,  for  a  time,  permitted  to  indulge 
their  perverse  and  hurtful  purposes,  cannot  be  known  but 

the  yiat lire  of  that  Doctrine,  in  support  of  which,  the - 
pretended  Miracles  are  performed.    The  conclusion 
7  from 
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from  this  is,  that  the  jMiracles  are  to  be  verified 
BY  THE  Doctrine. 

But  then,  (say  they  agam)  since  \ve  know  so  little  of 
the  extent  of  the  human  understanding,  w  e  cannot  deter- 
mine of  the  true  0)-ighial  of  tlic  Doctrine,  proposed  to 
our  belief,  till  it  be  supported  by  Miracles;  now  the 
conclusion  from  this  is,  that  the  Doctuixe  is  to  be 
verified  by  Miracles. 

Such  is  the  vicious  Circle  (say  our  adversaries)  round 
uhich  we  run,  -when  we  first  prove  the  Miracles  by 

THE  DoCTRIXE,  AXD  THEX  PROVE  THE  DoCTRINE  BY 

THE  Miracles. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  a  Paralogism.  But  we  deny 
tliat  any  such  faulty  reasoning  is  here  employed.  Ihe 
term  Doctrine,  in  tlic  first  proposition,  is  used  to  sig- 
nify a  Dnctrbie  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  things,  and 
dcnmn^'t rated  to  be  so  bi/  natural  light.  In  the  second 
proposition,  the  term,  Doctrixe,  is  used  to  signify  a 
Doctiine  immetUatehj,  and  in  an  extraordinary  manner ^ 
revealed  by  God.  So  that  these  different  significations, 
in  the  declared  use  of  the  v.ord  Doctrine,  in  the  two 
propositions,  sets  the  whole  reasoning  free  from  that 
vicious  Circle  within  which  our  Philosophic  Colijurers 
would  confine  it.  In  this,  there  is  no  fi  uitless  return  of 
an  unprogressive  argument ;  but  a  regular  procession  of 
two  distinct  and  difl'erent  Truths,  till  the  whole  reasoning 
becomes  complete.  In  truth,  they  afford  mutual  assist- 
ance to  one  another ;  yet  not  by  taking  back,  after  the 
turn  has  been  served,  \\  Iiat  they  had  given ;  but  by  con- 
tinuing to  hold  \\  hat  eacli  had  imparted  to  the  support  of 
the  other. 

On  the  whole,  we  conclude,  that  if  anv  Messengers 
ever  wanted  the  Credentials  of  Miracles,  they  were 
the  first  Messengers  of  God  in  the  revealed  ^SlySfcry 
of  the  Gospel. 

Indeed,  divine  Providence  hath  so  strictly  appropriated 
^IiRACLES  jar  these  Credentials,  that  John  the 
Baptist,  the  Precursor  of  those  Messengers,  destined 
only  to  announce  the  approaching  Gospel,  worked  no 

I  RAGLES  :  yet,  had  AJiracles\ie,&\\  of  no  other  use  than 
what  this  ncvv-fimgled  Doctrine  assigns  to  them,  namely, 
to  make  the  liearers  attentive  to  the  excellence  of  the 

Y  3  mo  rah 
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morals  of  the  new  Religion,  none  had  more  need  of  thera 
than  John  and  his  Penitents.— St.  Chrysostom  seems 
to  have  understood  the  Gospel  better  tlian  these  modern 
Divines,  when  he  su|)posed  that  even  Jlsus  himself 
•worked  no  Miradc  after  his  baptism,  i.e.  till  the 
time  of  his  addressing  himself  to  his  Mission,  when  Cre- 
dentials to  his  Character  v/ere  natuially  required; 
which  Crc(k?2iia!s  had  he  not  given,  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
as  he  himself  acknowledges,  had  been  free  from  blame.— 

If  I  H.\D  NOT  DOXE  AMONGST  TIIEM  (savS  he)  THE 
WORKS  ■WiilCII  NONE  OTHER,  3IAX  DID,  THEY  HAD 
KOT  HAD  SIN 

11. 

AVe  come  next  to  that  second  Species  of  Jl  firaclegy 
mentioned  above,  whose  subject  makes  so  essential  a 
part  in  the  Economy  of  the  Gospel,  that,  w  ithout  it,  the 
■whole  would  be  vain  and  fruitless.  The  first  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  species  is  the  IMiracle  of  Christ's  Resur- 
rection from  the  Dead — If  Christ  be  not  raised, 
(saith  St.  Paul)  7/cur  faith  is  vain  ;  you  are  yet  in  your 
sins  "I".  And  St  Peter  uses  the  same  argument  to  shew- 
the  necessity  of  his  ^Master's  resurrection — God  says 
he)  raised  him  np,  hcrcing  loosed  the  pains  of  death  ;  (be- 
cause IT  WAS  not  possible  THAT  HE  should  be 

IIOLDEN  OF  IT  %. 

Now  from wlience  does  the  impossibility  arise,  if  not 
from  the  force  of  St.  Paul's  argument  concerning  the 
nature  of  Christ's  Resurrection  ?■ 

So  important  a  circumstance,  therefore,  required  that 
tr.e  highest  evidence  should  be  given  of  its  truth. 

Christianity  reveals  the  restoration  or  lapsed  and 
forfeited  IMan  to  life  and  immortality  from  the  power 
and  dominion  of  the  Grave. 

Put  the  course  of  liuman  nature  continuing  the  same 
^/cr this  restoration  which  it  held  before,  and  the  Grave 
still  boasting  its  power,  though  foolishly,  indeed,  and  in 
vain,  since  Death  had  lost  its  Sting  § ;  there  seemed  to  be 
need  of  some  extraordinary  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
this  change  in  the  order  of  things,  which  being  jirocured 
at  the  price  of  Christ's  death  on  the  Cross,  and  then  vi- 
sibly paid,  the  nature  of  the  compact  required  that  the 
*  John  sv.  24.    t  1  Cor.  ?;v.  17.     J  Ac'u  ii-  24.    §  1  Cor.  xv.  55. 

benetit 
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benefit  obtained  should  be  as  visibly  put  into  our  posses- 
sion ;  and  both  one  and  the  other  openly  exemplified 
in  the  same  Person,  the  Author  cf  our  Sahation..  For, 
if  he  himself  was  not  seen  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  that 
Redemption,  A\hich  was  of  his  own  procuring,  what 
hopes  could  be  entertained  for  the  rest  of  mankind? 
Would  it  not  have  been  too  plausibly  concluded,  that 
this  expedient  of  Redemption  had  proved  ineffectual  by 
Christ's  not  ?'isifig?  So  necessarily  connected  (in  the 
Apostle's  opinion)  was  the  IMiracle  of  our  Saviour's 
visible  resurrection  w  ith  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  And  this  Resurrection  being  the  first  fruits  of 
them  that  slept,  was  the  very  thing  vvhich  both  assured 
and  sanctified  all  the  benefits  that  were  to  follow.  For 
the  Jezvish  first  fruits  (to  which  the  expression  alludes) 
were  of  the  nature,  and  a  security  to  the  plenty,  of  the 
approaching  Harvest. 

Thus,  we  see,  the  Miracle  of  the  Resurrection 
made  a  necessary  part  of  the  integrity  of  the  Gospel. 

But  it  had  other  uses  and  expediencies  besides  ; 
vvhich,  (in  concluding  this  head,)  I  shall,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  endeavour  to  point  out.  The  heathen 
World  had,  in  general,  some  notion  of  another  life.  But 
a  resurrection  of  this  material  body,  after  death,  to 
accompany  the  soul  in  its  future  existence,  never  once 
entered  into  their  imao;inations :  thou"h  some  modern 
Writers  have  been  misled  to  think  otherwise,  partly  by 
what  they  had  learnt  of  tlia fables  of  the  'culgar,  full  of 
shadows  of  a  bodily  shape.  Inhabitants  of  the  Tombs, 
or  Attendants  on  the  Soul,  in  the  sequestered  abode  of 
Spirits ;  and  partly  of  the  more  solemn  dreams  of  the 
Philosophers,  particularly  the  famous  Stoical  renova- 
tion, which,  however,  is  so  fur  from  bearing  any  re- 
semblance, or  yielding  any  credit  to  the  Christian" 
resurrection,  though  mistaken  for  it,  that  it  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  \vith  it. 

The  Sages  of  Antiquity  had  discovered  many  qualities 
in  the  human  Soul,  which  disposed  them  to  think  that  it 
might  survive  the  Bodij.  But  every  property  they  knew 
of  Alattcr  led  tliem  to  conclude,  that,  at  the  separation 
and  dissolution  of  the  union  between  these  two  constituent 
parts  of  Man,  the  Body  would  be  resolved  into  the 

Y  4  Elements 
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Elements  from  whence  it  arose.  And  that  sect  of  Phi- 
losophy which  most  favomed,  and  best  cultivated  the 
13octrine  of  the  Soul's  immoitality,  considered  the  Body 
only  as  its  prison,  into  which  it  was  thrust,  hy  way  of 
penance,  for  its  pre-existent  crimes ;  and  from  which, 
when  it  had  undergone  its  destined  purgation,  it  was  to 
be  totally  set  free.  Nay,  so  little  did  the  resurrection 
OF  THE  UODY  enter  into  their  more  studied  conceptions, 
fh^t  when  St.  Paul,  at  Athens,  (the  capital  Seat  of 
Science,)  preached  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  *, 
his  Auditors  mistook  the  second  term  to  be  like  the  lirst, 
a  revelation  of  some  new  Deity,  a  certain  Goddess,  called 
Anastasis  t. 

With  all  these  prejudices,  so  unfavourable  to  the 
lissyiiRECTiox  or  the  Boor,  nothing  less  than  the 
assurance  of  tlie  best  attested  Miracle,  in  confirmation 
of  it,  could  have  reconciled  the  Gentile  World  to  the 
beliet  of  so  iiieredible  a  Doctrine. 

This  we  say  with  the  greater  confidence,  since  St.  Paul 
hini&eltj  oa  this  occasion,  appears  to  argue  on  the  same 

idea. 

•  Acts  xvii.  31. 

t  In  this  sense  St,  Ciirysostom  understood  the  thoughts  of  the 
'Athenians  to  be  concerning  St.  Paul's  mention  of  the  Anastasis. 

Bektley  thinks  otherwise.  15ut  which  of  these  two  Doctora 
VTiiS  likely  to  he  best  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  state  of  Paganism, 
when  St.  Paul  preached  at  Athens,  mutt  be  lell  to  the  judgment  of  the: 
ItedGtr.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the  reason  the  modern  Doctor 
gives,  \vh)'  Allienums  coii/tl  nnt  viUtake  Anastasis  /o?  a  Goddess,, 
litcjme  the^  too  -a  c/l  under-stood  t he  notion  of  a  rcnun  ectioti,  is  a  \ery 
weak  one,  since  Ihey  had  no  notion  of  a  resurrection  at  all ;  unless- 
they  mistook  (which  is  very  unlikely)  the  Stoical  uf.xovatiox  for 
that  which  tlie  .Apostle  preached.  l)r.  Bentley,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  that  error,  or  he  could  scarce  have  i,\vA-^t he  Athenians  xvclt 
nntler:itood  the  notion  of  a  Resurrect  ioft.  However,  let  tlse  Athenians 
understand  this  S/oical.  reno-catjvn  as  they  would,  they  were  certainly 
liable  to  a  folly  as  gross,  and  at  that  time  much  more  general,  whicli 
Nvas,  the  turning  a  moral  entity  into  an  object  of  Korship :  most  oi 
xvhich  abstract  notions,  superstition  had  thus  metamorphoseiJ, 
Amongst  the  Jews,  indeed,  the  llESUuRECTiON  was  become  a 
national  Doctrine  some  time  before  the  advent  of  ll)e  ^Messiah; 
not  collected  (we  may  be  sure)  from  natural  reason,  nor  taught  them 
by  their  Scriptures,  yet  collected  from  the  contemplation  of  their 
Prophets  misinterpreted  ;  where  the  restoration  of  the  Mosaic  Rrpztbiic 
was  predicted,  m  terms  which  were  mistaken  by  the  latter  Jews,  t<r 
signify  the  revival  ot  resurrection  of  the  Bodies  of  their,  deceased 
Ancestors  ;  cf  which  many  instances  mijjht  be  givea,  besides.  Ezekieii 
f^ision  of  the  dry  bones. 
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idea.  For  when  he  had  rectified  this  error  of  the  Athe- 
nians, concerning  Jesus  ami  the  insurrection,  and  had 
informed  them  that,  by  this  resurrection,  he  meant  the 
revival  of  the  dead  bodies  of  men,  and  restoration  of  them 
to  Ufe,  ho  adds — whereof  God  hath  given  assurance 
iinio  all  men,  in  that  he  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead. — For 
after  his  resurrection,  lie  was  seen  (says  the  same 
Apostle,  on  another  occasion)  of  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once;  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  unto  this 
present.  1  Cor.  xv.  6. 

2.  Under  this  second  division  of  Miracles,  whose 
subject  makes  an  essential  part  in  the  Economy  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  let  me  recommend  to  your  con- 
sideration and  belief  the  power  of  Jesus  and  his  Disciples 
to  CAST  OUT  Devils  ok  evil  Spirits  from  the  bodies 
of  Men  suffering  by  those  inhospitable  Guests*. 

And  under  this  division  I  the  rather  chuse  to  place  this 
species  of  Miracles,  since,  by  occasion  of  a  very  general 
and  infamous  pretence  of  such  a  power,  especially  in 
these  later  times,  the  fact  itself  hris  been  rendered  doubt- 
ful ;  and  even  excluded  from  the  number  of  those  mental 
and  bodily  disorders,  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  to 
have  been  relieved  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  by 
Jesus  and  his  Disciples — And  they  brougJit  unto  him  all 
sick  people  (says  St.  Matthew)  that  were  taken  with 
divers  diseases  and  torments,  ami  those  which  were  pos- 
sessed M'lTH  Devils,  and  Lunatics;  and  he  healed 
them  ]'. — Insomuch  that  at  length  we  have  been  told, 
that  what  is  here  called  tlic  being  possessed  with  Devils, 
w  as,  indeed,  no  other  than  an  atrabilaire  Lunacy,  or  one 
of  those  occult  distempers  for  which  Physicians  could  not 
find  a  remedy,  or,  what  was  still  harder,  were  at  a  loss 
for  a  name  ;  and  therefore,  in  complaisance  to  the  imbe- 
cility of  their  Patients,  they  agreed  to  suppose  it  super- 
natural, or  (saving  your  presence)  the  work  (fthc  Devil, 

Bat  this  strange  Malady  being  delivered  to  us  as  a 
31EAL  Possession  by  the  Evangelist  last  quoted,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  distinguishes  it  from  natural  disorders, 
and  particularly  from  Lunacy,  with  which  these  modern 
Doctors  are  willing  to  confound  it,  we  chuse  to  adliere  to 
the  opinion  of  the  sacred  "Writer. 

»  Sermon  On  the  Fall  of  Satan,  vol.  x,  .      ^  Matt.  iv.  24. 

In 
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In  support  of  Avhich,  and  to  form  a  ric'iit  judgment  of 
the  matter  in  question,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  hat 
adverse  part  the  Devil  bore  in  disturbing  the  Economy 
of  Grace. 

Now,  in  the  History  of  the  Fall,  recorded  bv  -Moses, 
to  which  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament  perpetually 
allude,  Satan^,  or  the  Tanpter,  Caluv:tvator.  the  old 
Serpent,  or  the  evil  One,  (for  by  these  names  he  is  cha- 
racterized in  Scripture,)  is  represented  as  having  instigated 
the Jirst  man,  Adam,  to  disobedience;  for  which,  by  the 
second  Adam,  Jesus  Ciirist,  (who  restored  us  to  our  lost 
inheritance)  is  denounced  his  punishment  in  these  figurative 
terms,  the  Seed  of  the  JVoman  'f^liould  bruise  the  Serpent's 
hcad^ :  explained  in  the  New  Te.stam.ent,  to  l-e  the  final 
conquest  and  destruction  of  this  enemy  of  mankind  by 
our  Redeemer.  So  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
find  the  punishment  of  the  Tempter  recorded  in  the 
History  of  our  Redemption,  as  his  ciime  was  recorded 
in  the  History  of  the  Fall.  And,  indeed,  this  circum- 
stance, so  necessary  to  the  story  of  the  whole  transaction, 
we  meet  with  in  the  Gospel,  on  several  occasions. 

When  the  Disciples,  whom  Jesus  had  sent  out  to 
renounce  their  Mission,  came  back  to  their  jMaster 
exulting  in  the  power  of  their  Ministry,  he  receives  them 
as  Conquerors,  returning  in  triumph  from  their  spiritual 
warfare — /  beheld  Satan  (says  he)  as  lightning  fall 
from  heaven'\.  A  strong  and  lively  picture  of  the  sudden 
precipitation  of  that  Prince  of  the  Air  from  the  place 
where  he  had  so  long  held  his  usurpation,  hanging  like 
a  pestilential  meteor  over  the  sons  of  men. 

The  rise,  therefore,  of  Cliri^t's  Kingdom,  and  the  fall 
of  Satan's,  being  thus  carried  on  togetlicr,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed,  if,  in  the  Gospel,  we  should  find  no 
MARKS  of  the  rage  of  Satan's  exniring;  tvrannv  amidst 
all  the  salutary  blessings  of  the  rising  Empire  of  Christ. 
But  we  find  them  in  abundance.  A\'e  find  this  enem.y 
of  our  salvation,  mad  v.ith  despair,  invoking  all  the 
powers  of  darkness  to  blast  that  peace  and  good  xcill 
tozvards  men,  proclaimed  by  Angels  on  the  birth-night 
of  the  Son  of  God.  For  when  he  understood,  bv  his 
baffled  attempts  on  liis  Lord  and  Master,  that  the  Soul* 
*  Gen.  iii,  15.  t  Luke  x.  18, 
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of  Men  had  escaped  his  usurped  Dominion,  he  turned 
his  cruelty  on  iheir  Bodies,  in  the  n)Ost  humiliating 
circumstances  of  pain  and  oppression  that  could  dis- 
honour or  disgrace  humanity  :  permitted,  no  douht,  to 
take  a  wider  range  at  this  decisive  instant  than  at  any 
other,  either  before  or  since,  in  order  to  illuminate  the 
glories  of  his  Conqueror. 

Had  the  Jirst  Adam  stood  in  the  rectitude  of  his 
Creation,  he  had,  on  observing  the  Command  given  to 
hiui  in  Paradise,  gained  Immortality,  and  been  placed 
above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  natural  and  moral 
evil.  His  relapse  back  to  mortality  brought  both  into 
the  world.  The  office  of  the  second  Adam  was  to  restore 
us  to  our  Paradisaical  State.  But  as  the  immortality ^ 
purchased  for  us  by  the  Son  of  God,  was  unlike  to  that 
■which  became  forfeit  by  the  transgression  of  the  jirst  vian 
in  this  particular,  that  it  was  not  to  commence  imme- 
diately, but  was  reserved  for  the  reward  of  a  future  state, 
it  followed  that  both  physical  and  moral  evil  were  to 
endure  for  a  season.  Yet,  to  manifest  that  they  were, 
in  good  time,  to  receive  their  final  doom  from  the  Re- 
deemer, it  seems  essential  to  his  character  that  he  should, 
in  the  course  of  his  ^iinistry,  give  a  convincing  specimen ' 
of  his  power  over  both. 

One  part,  therefore,  of  his  Godlike  labours  was,  we 
find,  employed  in  curing  all  kinds  of  natural  diseases. 
But  had  he  stopped  here  amidst  his  conquests  over 
physical  evil,  the  full  evidence  of  his  Dominion  over  both 
IVorkls,  \vhich,  by  his  office,  he  was  to  restore  to  their 
primeval  integrity,  had  remained  defective. 

Jesus,  therefore,  was  to  display  his  Sovereignty  over 
moral  evil  likewise  ;  and  this  could  not  be  seen  in  the 
manner  it  was  manifested  over  natural  evil,  but  by  a 
sensible  Victory  over  Satan  ;  through  whose  muclii- 
nations  moral  evil  was  brought  into  the  World,  and  by 
wliose  temptations  it  w  as  sustained  and  increased. 

Hence  it  w^as  that,  amongst  his  amazing  works  of  sanity 
and  salvation,  the  casting  out  of  Devils  is  so  much 
insisted  on  by  the  Writers  of  his  life  and  death  ;  he  him- 
self having  informed  them,  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
erection  of  his  spiritual  Kingdom — If  I  (says  he)  cast 

Old 
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out  Devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  cone  unto  y<)U''\ 

Thus,  from  the  very  genius  of  the  Gospel,  from  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  System  of  Grace,  it 
appears  that  this  was  a  real  ejection  of  the  cril  Spirit. 

But,  besides  this,  Jesus  and  his  Disciples,  in  their 
manner  of  working,  and  in  the  mode  of  recording  M  hat 
they  worked,  did  every  thing  that  n)ight  beet  display 
a  real  victoi-y  over  Satan. 

Let  the  Jexvs  of  that  time,  let  the  Diseased  themselves, 
be  as  much  in  an  error  as  you  are  pleased  to  conceive 
them,  in  the  matter  of  Diabolical  Possession,  yet  no 
Believer  will  presume  to  think  that  Jesus  was  deceived 
in  his  own  case;  or  was  disposed  to  deceive  others, 
v  hen  he  informed  his  Historians  of  his  being  led  by  the 
Spirit  into  the  JVilderness,  and  of  his  being  tempted  there 
forty  days  of  the  Devil  |. — Whether  any,  or  what  part 
of  this  transaction  passed  in  Vision,  is  not  material  to 
determine,  since  the  reality  of  the  agency  is  the  .same  on 
either  supposition ;  as  its  truth  depended  not  on  the 
mode  of  sensation,  but  on  the  infallible  assurance  of  that 
agency.  For  Jesus,  in  his  amazing  humiliation,  when 
he  assumed  our  nature,  was  yet,  without  doubt,  superior 
to  those  infirmities  of  it  which  arise  from  the  delusions 
of  sense ;  as  such  delusions  would  have  been  incom- 
patible A\ith  the  exercise  of  his  divine  INIinistry.  If, 
tiierefore,  there  was  any  mistake  in  this  matter,  it  must 
be  (I  speak  it  with  the  most  reverential  horror)  the  de- 
signed contrivance  of  our  blessed  Master  himself,  who 
assures  us,  that  he  was  not  only  the  rvay,  but  the  truth  [j; 
likewise. 

So  far  then  is  clear,  that  the  evil  Spirit  was  neither 
absent  nor  inactive  m  hen  the  Gospel  was  first  opened  to 
mankind. 

In  THTS  TEMPTATION,  hc  was  pcmritted  to  try 
whether  he  could  traverse  the  great  \\o\'k  of  human 
lledemption — In  his  possession  (f  men's  bodies,  he  seems 
to  have  been,  in  part,  forced  upon  the  attempt,  that  the 
casting  of  him  out,  by  the  power  of  Jesus,  njight  evince 
Mankind  that  our  restoration  to  life  was  fully  accom- 
plished. 

*  Walt.  xii.  28.  t  Luke  iv.  i,  J  John  xiv.  6. 

ThuS; 
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Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  man  possessed  in  the  country 
of  the  Gadarencs — The  Devils,  oppressed  by  tlie  n)ighty 
hand  of  God,  and  ready  to  be  cast  out  and  sent  into  a 
place  of  torment,  confess  the  superiority  of  their  con^ 
qucror,  and  proclaim  him  to  be  the  promised  jMessiah, 
at  a  time  when  he  concealed  this  part  of  his  Character, 
and  was  not  certainly  knoMn  by  it  even  amongst  his 
Disciples. 

If  it  be  asked,  v.hy  the  Devils  proclaimed  it?  The 
answer  is  easy :  It  waa  to  impede,  or  to  cut  off,  the 
course  of  his  appointed  ]Mini3try.  On  this  account 
Jesus  checks,  or  enjoins  silence  to  them.  Indeed,  liad 
all  the  attestation  given  by  our  Saviour  to  real possessmm 
been  no  stronger  than  that  ^vhich  he  gave  in  answer  toi 
those  who  said,  He  cast  out  Devils  by  Beelzebub,  namely, 
that  then,  Beelzebub's  kingdom  being  divided  williin 
itself  ]  must  be  brought  to  destruction  *,  the  argument 
might  be  thought  to  labour  a  little  ;  for  if  the  power  and 
operation  of  Satan  or  Beelzebu.b  was  a  groundless  fancy, 
as  our  ]-*hilosophers  pretend,  Jesus  may  not  unreasoii- 
ably  be  thought  to  argue  ad  koininem  ;  wiiich  a  Alessenger 
from  God  might  do  without  impeachment  of  iiis  Cha- 
racter, Ihougli  tli.c  concession  on  which  he  reasons  were 
not  strictly  coutbnnable  to  the  reality  of  things.  But  when 
such  a  Messenger  commands  the  Devils,  whom  he  pre- 
tends to  have  cast  out,  not  to  discover  his  office  or 
character,  this  is  gohig  a  length,  if  there  ^^•as  no  Devil 
in  the  case,  which  a  ?\lesseng';r  from  the  Got!  of  Truth 
could  never,  surely,  be  authorized  to  engage  in. 

If  we  turn  from  Satan's  temj)tut ion  ot  J vsns  to  his  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Jews,  we  shall  still  iind  the  same  strong 
marks  of  iral  agency. 

Be  it  granted,  tljat  both  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  of  that 
time  were  gro^.vn  very  fanciful  and  sii})erstitious  concern- 
ing diabolic possessivnSf  and,  conbecpicntly,  that  they  often 
mistook  nalural  for  supertHitural  maladies  ;  ^  l;;it  follows, 
but  that  which  we  find  provided  against  those  false 
conclusions  which  weak  or  licentious  men  drew  from 
thence  ? 

The  utmost  care  and  attention  has  been  given  by  the 
sacred  Writers  to  mark  out  those  cases  of  real  possession, 

*'  MiUt.  xii.       k  s-cq. 
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which  Jesus  relieved,  by  some  circumstance  not  equivocal, 
or  what  could  not  accompany  an  imaginary  or  natural 
disorder. 

Thus,  in  the  adventure  recorded  by  three  of  the 
Evangelists* — when  Jesus  had  eased  the  Demoniac, 
and  his  tormentors  had  obtained  leave  to  go  into  a  herd 
of  swine;  what  other  reason  can  be  given,  or,  indeed, 
what  better  can  be  conceived,  of  their  extraordinary 
request  on  the  one  hand,  or  permission  on  the  other,  than 
that  this  circumstance  was  to  afford  a  certain  mark  to 
distinguish  a  real  from  an  imaginary  Possession? 

It  is  true,  that  the  wild  extravagance  of  human  fancy 
may  be  able  to  form  chimeras  that  shall  affright  the 
Raiser  of  them  to  distraction.  Yet  Brutes  (we  all  kno^v) 
have  none  of  this  dangerous  faculty.  Therefore,  when 
we  find  great  numbers  of  them  stimulated,  at  once,  to  an 
instantaneous  madness,  we  must  needs  conclude,  that  it 
was  caused  by  some  supernatural  Agent,  operating  on 
their  organs. 

So  admirably  has  our  indulgent  Master  been  pleased 
to  guard  this  important  Truth  against  the  most  plausible 
evasions  of  self-conceited  men. 

The  strong  impulse  of  a  vitiated  fancy,  pushed  forward 
by  superstition,  might  be  supposed  able,  Avithout  other 
agency,  to  produce  these  very  extraordinary  appear- 
ances. 

To  cut  off,  therefore,  all  escape  from  a  forced  con- 
cession of  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  compelling  his  most 
averse  Creatures  to  acknowlcdt2;e  his  Soverei^ntv,  here 
are  two  c  ises  obtruded  on  the  most  incredulous  :  The 
one  is,  Satan's  temptation  of  the  ?>Iessiah ;  the  other 
is,  his  Possession  of  brute  Animals  :  In  neither  of  which 
cases  hath  the  pacers  of  imagination  any  place.  In  the 
Jirst,  the  divine  Patient  was  above  their  delusions ;  in 
the  other,  the  Brutal  was  as  much  below  them. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Facts  which  the  Evangelists  ha\-e 
recorded,  to  theExpiiEssioxs  which  they  have  employed, 
we  shall  have  further  reason  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
ancient  interpretation. 

The  text  says, — They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people 
ihai  were  taken  Kith  divers  diseases  and  torme?its,  and 

*  Malt.  viii. — Mark  v. — Luke  viii. 

THOSE 
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THOSE  WHICH    WERE    POSSESSED  WITH   DeVILS,  (DUl 

Lunatics;  and  he  healed  tliem. 

Here  we  find,  that  the  disorder  of  those  who  are  said 
to  be  possessed  with  Devils,  is  precisely  distin- 
guis'ied,  not  only  from  natural  diseases  and  torments  in 
general,  but  likeuise  from  Lunacv  in  particular ;  that 
very  disorder  whicli  the  Antidemoniast  is  so  willing  to 
confound  vtith  supernatural  agitations.  Is  it  possible, 
therefore,  to  believe,  that  a  Writer  of  any  meaning,  at 
the  very  time  he  is  distinguishing  Lunacy  from  diabolical 
Possessions,  should  confound  these  two  disorders 
one  anotlier  ?  Yet,  this  is  what  these  licentious  Critics 
make  him  do,  in  compliance  (they  tell  us)  with  an  ac- 
customed mode  of  speech.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
certain,  that  the  sacred  Writer  was  the  more  intent  to  re- 
present them  as  two  very  different  disorders,  for  this 
very  reason,  their  having  many  symptoms  in  common  ? 
a  circumstance  which  liath  made  these  men  solicitous 
to  conjoioid  wliat  the  Evangelist  was  careful  to  dis- 
iinguish. 

In  a  word,  they  who,  after  all  these  precautions  taken 
by  St.  Matthevv,  and  the  rest,  can  believe  that  Devils  and 
Demoniacs  were  used  only  as  terms  of  accommodation, 
may  well  believe  (as  some  of  them  profess  to  do)  that 
the  terms  Sacrifice,  Redemption,  and  Satisj'action,  come 
of  ,no  better  a  House  than  one  of  the  common  figures  of 
speech*. 

III. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  Class  of  INIira- 
CLEs,  which,  we  sav,  demand  the  assent  of  every  reason- 
able man,  when  proposed  to  him  with  full  evidence  of  the 
Fact. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  Jlliracles  in  which  the  Deity  im- 
mediately interposes,  to  vindicate  the  Credit  of  his  own 
Predictions,  .when  impious  men  have  publicly  combined 
to  defeat  and  dishonour  them. 

The  most  eminent  of  this  Class  was  the  miraculous  in- 
terposition of  Heaven,  which  defeated  Julian's  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  Jewish  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

When  God  found  it  expedient  or  necessary,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  Memory  and  keep  up  the  Knowledge  of 
*  Sec  note  [L]  at  tlie  end  of  tins  Book. 

himself 
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himself  amidst  a  corrupt  world,  running  headlong  into 
rolytheism  and  Idolatry,  he  chose  a  single  Family,  which, 
when  spread  out  into  a  Nation  or  People,  was  to  become 
tiie  public  repository  of  his  holy  Name,  till  the  fulness  of 
time  should  come,  when,  as  he  promised  by  hunscij',  all 
ike  earth  should  be  Jiilcd  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord*. 

This  family  was  of  the  seed  of  Abraham;  which,  in 
compliance  with  the  religious  notions  of  those  times,  he 
was  pleased  to  adopt  for  his  peculiar  People,  under  the 
idea  of  their  tutelar  Deity,  or  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and,  the  more  effectually  to  secure 
the  great  end  of  their  separation,  assumed,  likewise,  the 
title  and  office  of  their  King  or  civil  Governor; 
having,  first  of  all,  communicated  liimself  to  them,  as  the 
]Maker  and  Goveinor  of  the  Universe. 

llcnce,  the  Religiox  he  gave  unto  this  People  came 
under  the  idea  of  a  Law;  and  the  Laav,  amongst  them, 
was,  in  the  strictest  saise,  Religion,  as  having  ail  the 
sanctions  of  a  divine  command. 

From  this  short  account  of  the  Jewish  coxstitu- 
TioK  it  appears,  that  Religion,  which,  elsewhere,  had 
properly  and  justly  particulars  only  for  its  subjects,  had 
here  the  nation  or  community.  And  what,  elsewhere, 
(as  far  as  concerns  tliC  divine  origin  of  Religion)  is  only 
a  prwate  matter,  was  here  a  public.  Foi-  the  Deity 
being  both  their  tutelary  God  and  Civil  Gorerrior,  tlte 
proper  object  of  his  care  was  in  either  capacity,  the 
collective  13ody. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  prificipal  Pates  of  the 
Hebrew  lieligion  and  Law  were  to  be  performed  in 
some  detej-mined  Place.  For  the  ideas  of  a  tutelary  God 
and  ciivY  Governor  imp-licd  a  local  Residence;  and  a 
tiational  act,  aiising  froui  the  relations  springing  out  of 
these  qualities,  required  a  fixed  and  cci  tain  habitation  for 
its  celebration ;  and  both  together  seemed  to  mark  out 
the  Capital  of  the  Country  for  that  use. 

Such  a  practice,  which  the  nature  and  reason  of  things 
so  evidently  point  out,  the  Institutes  of  the  Jewish  Law* 
expressly  direct  and  enjoin. 

During  the  early  and  unsettled  times  of  the  Republic, 
tlie  Sacrifices  presci  ibed  by  its  Ritual  vverc  directed  to  be 

"  Numbers  xiv.  2iv 
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offered  up  at  the  door  of  an  ambulatory  Tabernacle ;  but 
wiien  the  People  had  perlccted  the  Establishment  or- 
dained lor  them,  and  a  niagniiic  Temple  vvas  erected 
for  religious  Worship,  then  their  Sacrifices  were  to  be 
offered  in  that  place  at  Jerusalem  only. 

Now,  Sacrifices  constituting  the  essentials  of  their 
Worship,  their  Religion  could  not  be  said  to  exist  longer 
than  that  celebration  continued.  But  Sacrijices  were  to 
be  performed  in  no  place  out  of  the  Walls  of  their  Tem- 
ple. So  that  when  this  hohj  place  ^vas  finally  dcsti'oyed, 
.according  to  the  prophetical  predictions,  the  Institution 
itself  became  abolished.  Nor  was  any  thing  more  con- 
sonant to  the  genius  of  tliis  Religion,  than  the  assigning 
such  a  celebration  of  its  principal  Rites.  The  Temple 
would  exist  while  they  remained  a  People,  and  continued 
Sovereign.  And  when  their  Sovereignty  was  lost,  the 
Temple-worship  became  precarious,  and  subject  to  the 
arbitrary  pleasure  of  their  blasters. — They  destroyed  this 
Temple;  but  it  was  not  till  it  had  lost  its  use.  For  the 
Rites,  directed  to  be  there  celebrated,  were  relative  to 
tliem  only  as  a  free-policied  People. 

So  that  this  was,  in  reality,  a  total  extinctiox  of  the 
Jewish  ^V^orship.  IIow  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God ! 
This  came  to  pass  at  that  very  period  when  a  nexv  Reve- 
lation from  Heaven  concurred  with  the  blind  transactions 
of  civil  policy,  to  supersede  the  Law  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Gospel  :  the  last  great  work  which  completed  the 
Scheme  of  human  redemption. 

To  confound  this  admirable  order  of  Providence  was 
what  induced  the  Emperor  Julian  to  attempt  the 
REBUILDING  the  Jewish  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
The  vanity  of  the  attempt  could  be  only  equalled  by  its 
impiety;  for  it  was  designed  to  give  the  lie  to  God, 
who,  by  the  mouth  of  his  Prophets,  had  foretold  that  it 
should  never  be  rebuilt.  Ifere  then  was  the  most  im- 
portant occasion  for  a  miraculous  mterposition,  as  it  was 
to  defeat  this  mad  attempt.  And  thus  in  fact  it  was  de- 
feated, to  the  admiration  of  all  mankind. 

But  as  a  large  and  full  account  of  the  whole  affair  hath 
-been  already  given  to  the  Public,  in  a  Work  entitled — 
Julian,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Harthquaht  and 

Vo^,.  VL  ^  Jierif 
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ferij  Eniphcn  rcln'ch  defeated  that  Emperors  Attempt 
to  reiii'ild  the  Te'nj.le  at  Jtra.svkm*  ;  thither  I  refer  the 
lt>arnc(i  lleadcr,  ^ho  will  there  meet  with  all  the  various 
cvicleiice  of  the  I'act,  abundantly  sufficient  to  support  and 
eslablish  it;  together  \\ith  a  full  confutation  of  all  the 
cavils  opposed  to  its  certainty  and  necessity. 

To  conclude  tliis  subject  with  a  recapitulation  of  what 
I  undertook  to  prove,  nauiely,  that  the  Miracles  in  the 
Christian  Di^pen-atiuii,  uliicli  exact  credit  of  reasonable  , 
men,  may  be  all  comprised  under  one  or  cither  of  these 
Divisions,  viz. 

I.  Under  that  species  of  Miracies  which  serves 
for  cre!/E.\"tials  ta  the  ^I issioN  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  first  Disciples  and  follc^crs. 

II.  Or  under  tliat  wliich  makes  an  essential  part  in 
the  integrity  or  coinpletion  of  the  Gospel-System. 

III.  Or,  lastly,  under  th.at  in  which  the  Deity  imnie- 
diatelv  interposes,  to  vindicate  the  credit  of  his  own 
predictions,  when  impious  Men  have  entered-  into  a 
combination  to  defeat  and  dishonour  them. 

Not  that  it  is  my  purpose  positively  ta  brand,  as 
FALSE,  every  pretended  Miracle  recorded  in  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  History,  which  wants  this  favourable  capacity  of 
being  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  the  Species  explained 
above.  All  that  I  ccjntend  for  is,  that  those  ^Miracles, 
still  remaining  unsupported  by  the  nature  of  that  Evi- 
dence which  1  have  shewn  ought  to  force  conviction  from 
every  reasonable  ^slind,  should  be  at  present  excluded 
from  th.c  privilege  of  that  conviction. 

Indceil  the  greater  part  may  be  safely  given  up,  for 
idle  and  knavish  tales  of  monkish  invention.  Of  the  rest, 
which  3Tt  stand  undiscredittd  by  any  considerable  marks 
of  Imposture,  we  may  safely  suspend  our  belief,  till  time 
huth  a.lorded  'furtlier  lights  to  direct  our  judgment. 

Nor  w  ill  the  confining  our  Assent  to  Jliraclcs,  thus 
brough.t  within  the  limits  of  an  apimrent  sufeicien't 
CAUSE,  be  less  bcncfici.il  to  Religion  in  general,  than  it 
is  subversive  of  the  vain  PhUosophy  in  vogue,  •which 
attempts  to  discredit  all  extraordinary  interpositions  of 
Providence  whatsoever,  as  we  shall  now  shew. 

^  See  Vol.  viii.  of  this  Edit. 

1.  The 
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1.  The  bringing  ^JiRACLES  within  these  bounds  will 
afford  a  mark  of  distinction,  never  to  be  eiiaeed,  between 
those  of  theCrosPEL,  and  tho?e  which  Paganism  and  its 
yhhocatcs  object  to  us.  For  I  rnay  venture  to  affirm, 
timtj  amon^^st  those  pretended  IMiraclcs  in  the  Pagan 
World,  there  cannot  be  found  one  that  carries  along  with 
it  any  thing  that  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  a  suffi- 
ciEXT  CAUSE.  And  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  Deity,  witliout  such  an  occason,  would  never 
interfere  amoniist  the  Gentiles;  because  such  an  interr 
position  would,  besides  tb.e  vanity,  of  it,  have  a  natural 
and  direct  tendency  to  rivet  men  in  tiieir  idolatry. 

But  the  principal  use  of  conlining  Miracles  within 
these  bounds  will  be  the  oivinLj;  an  immediate  check  to 
FiiAUD  and  Superstitiox,  when  ui  their  full  career,  to 
abuse  and  enslave  a  foolish  World.  For  that  strange 
infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  viz.  a  Jvtidness  for  the 
MARVELLOUS  (bcgot  by  a  misconception  of  nature,  and 
nursed  by  the  pride  of  self-importance),  ahvavs  made 
the  deluded  multitude  thankless  and  averse  to  those  who 
w.ould  brino;  then)  to  their  senses. 

— Ciii  Sic  extort  a  x'oluptas. 
And  if  A'len  be  sq  fond  of  the  MarfcllGUS  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  ADMiRATfox  which  it  creates,  what  must 
be  their  zeal  to  propagate  those  strange  tli  'mgs,  in  which 
Keligion  is  supposed  to  be  concerr^ed  ?  Every  disorderly 
passion  now  conspires  to  blot  and  deform  the  fair  face  of 
Nature,  witli  Prodigies  and  Portents. 

Such  frightful  Visions,  even  the  earliest  Ages  of  Chris- 
tianity  raised  up.  77/6'  Pradigits  oj  Axticurist  (says 
tlie  Apostle)  liave  been  after  the  xcorking  of  Satan,  icitk 
Powers  and  Signs  and  lying  Wonders*. 

This,  it  is  true,  should  make  Theologians  cautious  ; 
but  it  shorild  not  make  our  Philosophers  presumptuous 
or  vain.  For  even  these  Intimados  of  Nature  know  no 
more  of  Her  than  what  lies  just  before  them,  in  common 
with  those  whom  they  most  afiect  to  despise :  And  all 
they  know,  if  not  a  Miracle,  is  yet  a  Mystery. 

Let  these  her  Closet-acquaintance  steal,  as  they  are 
able,  to  her  inmost  recesses,  they  can  bring  nothing  from 

*  2  Tiiess.  ii.  g. 

2  2  thence 
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th-'iice  concerning  Goers  natural  and  moral  Government, 
as  the  Poet  finely  expresses  it, 

— ^BUT  UNDECIPHERED  CHARACTERS, 

which  only  teach  us  the  need  we  have  of  a  better  De- 
cipherer, than  that  Reasox  on  wliich  these  men  so 
proudly  rely. 

CHAP.  VI. 

BUT  now,  besides  these  extraordinary  Gifts,  pro- 
perly called  Miracles,  with  which  tlie  first  Preachers 
of  the  Gospel  Avere  intrusted,  for  its  more  speedy  pro- 
pagation, they  were  endowed  with  another,  and  more 
complicated  kind  of  supernatural  Power,  namely,  Pro- 
phecy, in  which  a  miraculous  power  was  eminently 
included. 

W  ith  Propuecv,  or  with  that  simpler  species  of 
divine  Virtue,  Miracles,  was  the  Church  of  Christ  at 
that  time  supplied;  as  one  or  the  other  was  best  suited 
to  tli€  various  uses  of  Religion. 

In  explaining  this  matter,  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  requires  us  to  do  more  at  large,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary just  to  repeat  what  has  been  observed  before;  that 
in  the  first  propagation  of  a  new  Religion  from  Heaven, 
tlie  Will  of  God  must  be  attested  by  ISIiracles;  since 
nothing  less  than  this  instant  Evidence  is  sufficient  to 
assure  us  of  its  divine  original. 

But  when  this  hath  been  fully  and  largely  afforded,  the 
power  of  JMiracles  (where  Miracles  do  not  make  a  con- 
stant and  essential  part  in  the  nature  of  the  Dispensation, 
as  they  did  in  the  Jczcisli)  is  with  good  reason  withdraAvn 
from  the  Servants  and  j\Iinisters  of  Religion  :  And  the 
Church  is  from  thenceforth  left,  at  least  for  some  time, 
to  support  itself  on  the  traditional  exe:\iplifica- 
TioN  of  this  evidence;  something  less  forcible  than  the 
original  record,  of  which  the  first  and  better  ages> 
of  Christianity  had  been  in  possession. 

But  by  the  time  this  miraculous  power  began  to  fail, 
another  was  prejjaring  to  supply  its  place,  of  still  gieater 
efficacy  ;  I  mean,  that  of  Prophecy. 

For  the  sovereign  Master,  who  no  less  manifests  his 
constant  Presence  to  the  moral  tlian  to  the  physical 

govern  meut 
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government  of  the  World,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
give  to  the  later  ages  of  the  Church  more  than  an  equi- 
valent for  what  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  carder,  in  be- 
ginning to  shower  down  on  his  chosen  servants  of  the 
NEW  COVENANT  the  richcs  of  Prophecy  as  the  power 
of  working  Miraclks  abated.  So  early,  I  say,  was 
this  preparation  made  for  that  stronger  anti  more  last- 
ing support;  a  support  not  yet,  indeed,  improved  into 
Evidence  ;  nor  was  the  Evidence  wanted,  while  Miracles, 
in  a  sort,  remained.  Besides,  it  could  not,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  become  Evidence,  till  some  time  after  its  first 
enunciation  :  for  till  the  more  considerable  events  of  a 
Prophecy,  which  contained  the  future  and  later  fortunes 
of  tlie  Gospel,  had  arisen,  and  been  brought,  by  degrees, 
into  EXISTENCE,  the  Prophecy  could  aiibrd  no  convic- 
tion of  its  truth. 

Yet,  in  this  wonderful  disposition  of  things,  we  see 
the  divine  Hand  by  which  they  were  conducted. 

To  proceed.  Prophecies  weie  now  more  clearly 
and  simply,  now  more  obscurely  and  enigmatically 
Enounced,  just  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  required. — Yet  still  we  have  ven- 
tured to  call  Prophecv  a  stronger  and  more  lasting 
Evidence  than  Mii{ACLEs.  Awl  this  will  deserve  our 
attention.  The  evidence  from  Miracles  seems,  by  its 
nature,  to  lessen  somewhat  by  time ;  while  that  from  Pro- 
phecy Gathers  sti'cngth  by  it,  and  grows  more  and  more 
convictive,  till  the  gradual  and  full  completion  of  all  its 
parts  makes  the  splendour  of  it  irresistible. 

Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  Disposer  is  still  further 
seen,  in  making  Prophecy,  not  only  the  stroitgesl,  but 
the  last  and  coxcluuing  Evidence  of  a  Religion, 
which,  as  it  was  the  completion  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
Revelation,  so  having  (as  it  would  seem)  the  largest 
portion  of  its  course  yet  to  run,  that  species  of  Evidence 
which  does  not  lose,  but  gain  strength,  by  time,  was  best 
fitted  to  accompany  it  to  its  utmost  period. 

But  to  go  on  with  our  more  general  reflections  on  the 
■whole. 

This  DOUBLE  Evidence,  in  support  of  Revealed 
Religion,  hath  always  been  the  same  throughout  every 

z  3  mode 
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mode  of  Gods  iroral  DLspensations.    The  records  of 
sacred  Ilistor}'  conlirm  this  Truth. 

Under  the  Jewish  economy,  althoMi;Ji  Mikacees,  by 
reason  of  the  pccahar  form  of  the  llepMblic,  were  neces- 
sarily attendant  on  its  adnrinistration,  throughout  a  course 
of  many  ages  (that  is,  during  ail  tlie  time  in  \vhicl)  the 
affairs  of  this  people  u  ere  conducted  by  an  ex'traordinary 
p}-OTidaicc),  yet  Gotl  s  inspired  Sei  vants  uere,  together 
witli  tlie  power  of  working  IMihacles,  endowed  v\ith  the 
gift  of  Pkophecv.  Tor,  although  the  extraordinary 
Providence,  and  consequently  Mihacies,  which  made  a 
part  of  it,  continued  much  longer  than  would  have  been 
necessary,  bad  Miracles,  amongst  the  Jews  been  of  no 
other  use  than  tliey  were  in  the  Christian  Church,  viz.  to 
evidence  tlie  divinity  of  the  Revelation;  yet  as  that  Pro- 
vidence, and  consequently  this'  miraculous  attendant  on 
it,  were  to  cease  long  before  the  abolition  of  the  Theo- 
cracy; the  other  evidence  of  riiopiiEcv,  in  the  absence 
oi  RAGLES,  was  graciousiy  bestowed  on  the  Jewish 
Church  likewise. 

Hence  the  inspired  Ministers  of  it,  Daniel  in  par- 
ticular, foretold  more  circumstantially  and  minutely  than 
the  rest,  the  various  fortunes  of  that  Church  and  Repub- 
lic, from  its  decay,  in  their  own  times,  to  the  entire  disso- 
lution of  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  better  systeri. 

In  t!ie  like  manner  St.  John,  under  the  new  Cove- 
:nant,  did,  by  the  same  divine  Spirit,  predict  the  fortunes 
or  the  Chriitia?i  Church,  Irom  the  flourishing  condition 
of  it,  in  his  own  time,  through  all  tiie  disasters  of  the 
corrupt  ages  that  followed,  to  the  happy  consummation 
of  all  things. 

In  both  cases,  for  the  reasons  above  given.  Prophecy 
cohUI  not  be  urged  as  instant  evidence,  at  the  time  it  was 
d'.^livered,  but  was  kept  entire  and  reserved  for  the  use  of 
those  ages  when  Miracles  having  long  ceased  in  the 
Christiioi  Church,  and  were  declining  in  ti>c  Jcicish,. 
seemed  to  need  this  other  and  further  support. 

From  all  these,  and  from  many  otiitr  considerations  to 
be  further  urged,  it  will  ap.i:)ear,  that,  of  this  double  Evi- 
dence to  the  truth  of  Revelation,  viz.  ?vIiracles  and 
Prophecy,  the  latter,  as  wc  have  said,  is  of  superior 
force  and  efficacy. 
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We  have  ah'cady  shewn  its  supeiionty  in  gaining  by 
Time  what  the  other  loses.  This  advantage  is  fuilhcr 
seen  by  its  being  less  subject  to  the  mistakes  and  iallacious 
inij)ressions  'oi sense  ih'dVi  M'lraclca  are. 

Ijiit  as  this  is  a  matter  of  miicli  importance,  it  may  be 
4)roper  to  explain  and  verity  tlie  assertion. 

Both  MiiiACLES  and  Puophecies  are  indeed  appeals 
to  the  Shi-m;  but  with  tliis  diflaeiice,  that  Miraci  es, 
Jiowever  illustiious,  such  as  those  worked  by  the  iirst 
propagators  of  our  holy  Religion,  are  sul)jectto  tlie  cavils 
of  Infidelity. 

Of  this,  Dr.  Middleton  hath  alforded  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample ;  w  here  he  insinuates,  arid  would  seem  to  persuacie 
•  US,  that  the  J  ^oicc  Jrujii  Heaven  r^ecogj/lzing  the  Son  of 
Gad,  was  no  other  than  a  supei'stitious  fancy  of  the  lator 
Jews  called  tlie  Bath  Kql  ;  a  fantastic  kind  of  Divina- 
tion of  their  ow  n  invention. — As  groundless  and  scanda- 
lous ais  this  cavil  is,  yet  it  nijust  ,bc  owned,  tiiat  the  frame 
.;Of  the  animal  economy,  in  which  a  heated  imagination  is 
.able  to  work  strange  appearances  in  the  body,  has  given 
some  countenance  to  inlitlelity,  in  its  sceptical  conclubions 
.-against  iMiracles.  And  thpugli  \vc  have  said  enough  to 
free  those  of  the  Ciospel,  a.nd  some  others,  confined  w  ithiji 
•>the  reasonable  bounds  before  laid  down,  Ifom  every,  iiu- 
.j[)utation  of  this  sort,  yot  l\Ji racks  being,  by  their  yery 
nature.,  open  and  liai4e  to  abusive  interpretations,  and 
Proplteei/  well  secured  from  them,  for  this,  and  for  thp 
more  weighty  reasons  given  above,  we  conclude  (as  tli^ 
crown  of  all)  w  idi  the  unerring  declaration  of  the  holy 
Apostle  Pet i' It;  who,  in  his  second  general  Epistle  to 
Jthe  Churches,  aljudhig  to  this  tu  ofold  evidemc  for  the 
truth  of  Revelation,  namely  Miiiacees  and  PiiOPi»ECY., 
after  he  had  ended  what  he  thought  fit  to  5ay  of  the 
Jirst,  proceeds  io\X\c  other  in  these  words — m  e  have 

ALSO   A    MORE  SURE  AVORD  OF  PrOPJIEC V— £;/c//.£i/  BE- 

BAIOTEPON  rii/  nPO<I>HT.IK.ON  hiyov—a  word,  that  may  be 
more Jirmlij  relied  on,  and  zvlto.se  c.v.ute>u:e  .is  more  durable,. 
The  word,  ^i^xUjz^av,  inclutling  both  these  senses.  And 
we  have  shewn  that  the  nature  of  Prophecy  contains 
these  two  qualities. 

And  tliey  being  most  eminently  comprised  in  the 
CAPITAL  Prophecy  here  described  and  characterized  ; 

z  4  a  more 
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a  more  particular  eyp!:'.nation  of  it  may  be  naturally 
expected  in  this  general  view  of  the  Christian 
lleliiriun. — 

"  v\'e  have  not  followed  cuiuihg-li/  devised  fables 
"  (says  the  Apostle,  ver,  16.)  when  we  made  known  unto 
*'  you  the  power  and  co.aiing  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
"  Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  Majesty." 

17.  "  For  he  received  from  God  the  Father  honour 
"  and  glory,  when  there  Avas  a  voice  to  him  from  the 
"  exceeding  glory — This  is  my  beloved  Son,  ia  whom  I 
*'  am  well  pleased." 

18.  "  And  this  voice  which  came  from  Heaven  we 
"  heard,  v,'hen  we  were  with  him  in  the  mount." 

ig.  "  We  have  also  a  more  sure  w^ord  of 
*'  Prophecy  ;  vvhereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed, 

as  unto  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day 
"  da7vn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts.'" 

*  There  are  few  places,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  plainer  than  this  before  us ;  and  yet  there  are 
none  where  interpreters  have  wandered  further  from  the 
ApostL's  meaning 

This  hath  been  principally  owing  to  a  mistake  of  the 
subject.  These  Interpreters  supposed  that  St.  Peter 
Avas  here  speaking  of  the  personal  Character  of 
Jesus;  and  thence  concluded,  that  the  more  sure 
■word  of  Prophecy,  whereby  he  strengthens  his  argu- 
ment, respected  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  establish  that  personal  Character. 

But  the  A  postle  is  trcatinir  of  a  different  thing;  namely, 

of  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  GENERAL. 

\V  hich  shevA  S,  that  the  more  sure  Zi  ord  of  Prophecy 
regards  a  Prophecy  of  the  New  Testament. 

One  mistake  produced,  of  course,  another.  For,  on 
supposition,  that  the  personal  Character  of  Jesus  was 
the  thing  meant,  it  would  follow,  that  by  the  poxver  and 
'comh/g  oj  cur  Lord,  we  are  to  understand  his  first 
COMING  ;  and  then,  indeed,  the  uord  of  Prophecy  must 
needs  signify  a  Propliecy  already  fulfilled.  But 

*  From  this  placo  to  the  end,  abridged  and  altered  from  Discourse 
On  the  Rise  oJ'  /intichrint. 

t  See  the  altercations  between  Bishop  Sheilock  and  Dr.  Middleton, 
and  their  respective  Advocates. 

5  nothing 
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nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Character  liere 
given  of  that  ProphLCii,  to  \>hich  the  Church  is  ailino- 
nishcrt  to  take  heed,  or  pay  its  attention,  confines  us  to 
one,  but  now,  just  beginning  to  attest  its  divine  original — 
it  is  a  light  .shining  in  a  dark  place,  iinfii  the  da;/  daicn, 
and  the  daij-star  arise  in  our  hearts;  that  is,  till  a  long 
series  of  events  (yet  in  the  Avonib  of  time)  shall  ai-ise,  to 
give  testimony,  bv  degrees,  till  the  whole  evidence  con- 
cludes in  one  unclouded  blaze  of  conviction.  So  that  the 
power  aiid  coming  of  our  Lord  must  needs  mean  his 

SECOND  COMIxXG. 

Yet  amongst  the  Interpreters  just  before  censured, 
there  are  some  more  eminently  absurd  *  than  tlie  rest 
One  of  these  is  even  desirous  to  have  it  believed,  that 
by  this  more  sure  zvord  of  Prophecy  is  to  be  understood 
the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  chap.  xlii.  ver.  i.  although  the 
Apostle  has  characterized  this  to  be  a  light  shini)/g  in  a 
(lark  place,  &c.  /.  e.  not  as  convictive  evidence  at  present, 
yet  being  a  light,  though  shining  in  a  dark  place,  it  de- 
served our  attention,  till  greater  lights  s,hou\d  arise,  which 
would  atford  full  conviction. 

Now,  could  this  be  t!ie  Character  of  a  Prophecy  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  especially  one  of  Isaiah's,  most  of 
whose  Predictions  referred  to,  and  had  their  completion 
in,  Jesus,  their  great  object?  The  darcn  and  dajj-.'tar, 
here  spoken  of  by  the  Apostle,  as  of  a  very  distant  light, 
was,  in  the  time  of  that  Prophet,  already  rise7i  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  or  it  would  never  rise. 

Let  us,  therefore,  look  out  for  some  more  reasonable 
Paraf)hrase  of  the  sacred  Text. — 

— "  That  you  may  be  assured  (says  the  Apostle)  we 
"  have  not  J  allowed  cunningly  devised  fables,  Avhen  we 

described  to  you  the  power  of  our  Lord  at  his  secokd 
"  COMING,  you  should  recollect  what  we  have  frequently 
"  told  you,  of  his  first;  having  been  eye-witnesses  of 
"  the  Majesty  and  Miracles  attending  it,  ichen  there 
"  came  a  voice  to  him  j'rom  the  exceeding  glory,  Sec. — 
"  Now,  the  Miracles,  which  accompanied,  and  con- 
"  firmed  his  mission,  on  his  first  coming,  are  surelv 

sulticient  to  gain  credit  to  w  hat  we  have,  as  often,  told 
^*  you,  of  his  second.  And,  of  this  capital  Truth,  God 

•  See  Wr.M. 

"  hath 
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hi»tlj  been  graciously  pleased  to  add  still  stronn;er 
*  evidence;  by  giving  us  a  :more  sure  avoud  of 

■*  PilOPILKCV.*' 

— But  the  general  subject  of  the  Epistle  will  further 
support  the  truth  of  tliis  Paraphrase. 

— It  is  a  fareuell  address  to  the  Chuuciies,  on  Lis 
liciviiig  received  iutiiuation,  from  the  /(oly  Spirit,  of  his 
a p p i-Q ach i n g  !\  J  a r t y rd om. 

Tlie  Apostle  begins  with  repeating  to  them  [from 
vci\  3d  to  the  i.St'lJ  that  elegant  suiiiinary  of  Christian 
Ileligion*,  as  was  his  wont,  on  all  occasions,  to  inculcate. 
lint,  at  this  juncture,  Consolatiox  being  ^hat  the 
afllictod  Church  most  needed,  he  takes  his  topic  from  tlie 
KtWAiiDS,  now  supposed  to  Ijc  approaching,  at  the 
,v;'L.o«.i  co)i!!Hg  of  OK.r  Lord  in  the  consummation  of  all 
ihiiias.  Persecutiox  had  soothed  the  Suflerers  into 
this  fidttering  erroi'j  which  was  now  become  general,  and 
not  likely  to  be  soon  redressed,  w  hile  they  continued 
unable  (as  they  yet  were)  to  distinguish  the  two  parts  of 
whi'-h  this  pitEDiCTiox,  concerning  the  sccoiul  coming 
of  our  Lord,  was  composed.  .Each  ])art  had  its  distinct 
completion,  commencing  at  different  periods.  The 
when  our  Loj'd  came  to  judgment,  on  the  Jewish 
People,  in  putting  a  complete  period  to  their  Economy, 
by  the  destruclion  of  their  Temple  ;  The  ether,  when 
lie  was  to  pass  judgment  on  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
ajid  make  a  tinal  end  of  the  jiuxdaxe  System. 

Or  rather,  to  speak  with  more  exactness,  this  prediction 
of  the  SECOND  COM  IXC  was  delivered  in  txvo  Frophecici 
joined  together  ;  and,  in  intimation  of  the  Jewish  mode, 
mixed  and  interwoven  w  itii  one  another ;  generally  as 
little  understood,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery,  as  all  thos;:^ 
of  a  like  hnuort  were,  wliic  h  had  either  a  secondary  sense, 
or  included  a  double  subject.  But  lor  a  larger  account  of 
these,  and  particularly  of  tlie  sort  now  in  question,  I  beg 
leave  to  reier  the  Reader  to  the  sixth  Section  of  tlie  si.vth 
Book  of  this  Work, 

Such  w-as  tb.e  Error,  which  (as  we  say)  gave  birth  to 
the  consolaiorij  Epistle  here  explained.     But  as  all 
Erroks,  together  with  the  accidental  good,  which,  by 
tlie  directinij  hand  of  Providence,  they  are  Uiade  to 
*  See  the  Discourse  on  this  te^xt,  Vol.  x.  of  this  Edit. 

produce, 
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produce,  are  easily  attended  uitli  much  evil ;  so  it  was 
here. 

At  first,  the  Error  produced  sobriety,  vio;ilance,  and 
perseverance  in  the  Faith,  liut  alterwards,  it  iiati  a 
contr.irv  effect.  TJierc  shall  come  In  tlie  last  days  (says 
this  Apostle)  scoffers,  xvalking  after  their  oxen  lusts,  and 
sayiii'j;,  whekk  is  the  pkg^jise  of  iji.s  coming?  For 
since  the  Fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they 
uerc  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation^''. 

Alter-  the  censure  of  this  Impiety,  the  Apostle  proceeds 
to  upbraid  their  ignorance  01  the  natural  constitution  of 
the  Farth ;  u  hich  is  physically  ordained  to  bring  on  its 
own  dcstruclion,  by  hue,  in  some  future  period,  as  here- 
tofoi'e,  bv  the  destruction  of  watkk  :  and  that  the  delay 
of  this  dreadful  Cutastrophe,  which  affords  these  scoffs 
of  Impiety,  is  not  owing  to  the  Lord's  slackness  in  the 
performance  of  his  promise;  hut  to  his  long-yuffering; 
that  all  might  come  to  repentance]',  lie  then  describes 
this  iinal  dissolution  of  all  tliing;s,  by  fire%.  Out  of 
vhich  (he  tells  them)  shall  arise  (according  to  the  pro- 
mise of  PuoPHJLCv)  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
icherein  shall  chcell  righteousness^.  And  with  this  the 
PAREWRLL  Epistle  concludes. 

Such  being  the  subject  of  it,  ^\\\o  can  doubt  but  that 
a  true  account  of  the  reasoning  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
^'/'^^  chapter  is  here  given?  and,  consequently,  that  tlie 
Apostle's  purpose  is  not  to  speak  of  indetinite  Prophecies 
ulreadij  faljilkd  in,  or  under,  the  Oi.n  Testament, 
but  of  some  piecise  Prophecy  to  he  fuljdled  under  ttie 
Nem';  in  order  as  the  several  parts  of  it  (extending 
tiirough  a  course  of  many  Ages)  should  come  into 
existence. 

To  this  the  Church  of  Christ  is  bid  to  t.\ke  heed, 
as  to  a  more  sure  xcord  of  prrphecy.  But  had  the 
descnption  ended  here,  it  would  have  been  much  too 
vague  to  enjoin  our  attention  in  so  earnest  and  particular 
a  manner.  The  Apostle,  therefore,  goes  on  to  give  it 
this  characteristic  j\Iark — that  it  was  a  light  shixixg 
IN'  A  DARK  place.  A  Propliccy,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal parts  wer^,  at  that  time,  surrounded  and  partly 
involved  in  obscurity  and  darkness  ;  but  yet,  emitting  so 

*  Ch.  iii.  3.  &  scq.    f        9-    I  i'»  12.    §  A^tr.  13. 

many 
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manv  scattered  Ravs,  as  to  make  a  careful  observer 
inclined  to  think  some  great  scene  was  just  beginning  to 
open,  v  hich  would  amply  reward  our  attention  to  this 
/f4'7/^  sfiiniifg  i)i  a  dark  place,  by  the  change  of  its  con- 
dition, first  into  a  claxt'u ;  and  then,  into  still  clearer  claij- 
spruig. 

The  Apostle  having  thus  prepared  our  way  to  this 
SURER  WORD,  Or  Superior  excellence  of  Prophecy,  pro- 
ceeds to  acquaint  us  with  the  very  iden  tical  Prophecy 
lie  had  in  his  eye  ;  which  will  now  ajjpear  to  be  no  other 
^lan  the  predictions  oi 'Si.  Paul  and  St.  John  concerning 
AxTiciiRiST,  or  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Church, 
under  the  usurpation  of  the  Man  of  Sin  ;  a  prediction 
elegantly  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Word  of 
PaoPHECY.  For  this  Mayi  of  Sin  began  to  work  before 
the  w  riting  of  this  farewell  Epistle.    So  St.  Paul  assures 

us  THE    MYSTERY    OF    INIQUITY    (sayS    he)  DOTH 

ALREADY  WORK*  St  Pctcr,  therefore,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  Epistle,  recurring  again,  as  his  subject 
required,  to  God's  long-suffering,  in  the  delay  of  his  second 
coming  to  judge  the  world,  adds,  even  as  our  beloved 
Paul  also,  according  to  the  wmsdom  given  unto  hi?n, 
hath  zvritten  unto  you :  as  also  in  all  his  Epistles^ 

SPEAKING  IN  THEM  OF  THESE  THINGS  ;  IN  WHICH  ARE 
SOME  THINGS    HARD  TO  BE  UNDERSTOOD,  which  thcif 

that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also 
the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  oxen  destruction  f .  Now 
what  are  these  obscure  parts  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
liere  characterized,  but  the  Prophecies  in  St.  John's. 
Ecok  of  the  Revelations  concerning  Antichrist:};, 
abridged  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  and  referred  to  by 
^i.  Peter  \.  .  . 

*  2  Thess.  ii.  7.  f  Chap.  iii.  15,  16. 

t  See  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observations  upon  the  Apocalypse  o{ 
St.  John,  chap.  i. 

§  See  the  remainder  of  this  argnnient  in  Discourse  On  the  Kist 
«f  Anlichrist,  Vol.  x.  pp.  165,  &c.  ol  this  Edit. 
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NOTES 

ON' 

,    BO'OK  IX. 


P.  241.  [A]., 

ON  this,  point  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader 
to  those  two  excellent  Writers,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarky 
and  j\Ir.  W.  Baxter,  for  a  full  Demonstration  of  the 
vnmatcrialitif  of  that  Substance,  in  which  tlie  faculties  of 
sense  and  reflection  reside.  [See  Clarke's  Tracts  against 
DodwcU  and  Collins,  and  Baxter  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Soul.]  These  Writers  liavc  gone  much  further  than 
Locke  and  others  on  the  same  Sulject;  who  contented 
themselves  with  shewing  the  possibititij^  nay,  great  pro- 
habilitij,  that  the  thinking  substance  in  us  is  immaterial. 
[See  Locke's  Second  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
p.  (ioo.  of  his  Works.]  But  Clarke  and  Baxter  have 
clearly  proved,  from  the  discovered  qualities  of  a  thinking 
Being,  that  the  Soul  cannot  possibly  be  material,  what- 
ever undiscovered  qualities  it  may  be  possessed  of.  And 
this  conclusion  was  made  (in  my  opinion)  neither  rashly 
nor  at  random.  For,  to  unsettle  our  assurance  in  the 
truth  of  their  Opinion,  their  Adversaries  must  shew  that 
such  undiscovered  qualities  arc  contrary  to  the  qualities 
discoveji^d;  yet  contrary  qualities  can  never  subsist 
together  in  the  same  substance,  w  ithout  one  destroying 
the  other.  Hence,  we  understand  the  futility  of  Mr. 
Locke's  superinduction  of  the  faculty  of  thinkhig  to  a 
system  of  iMatter ;  conceived,  by  that  excellent  \Vr iter, 
in  the  modest  fear  of  circumscribing  Omni|)otence  ;  but 
Omnipotence  is  not  circumscribed  by  denying  its  power 
of  making  qualities,  destructive  of  one  anotlier,  to  reside 
in  the  same  substance  (for  a  power  which  produces 
nothing  is  no  exercise  of  power)  ;  but  by  denying  \m 
power  to  change,  together  with  consistent  qualities,  the 
22citure  of  the  substance  in  which  those  qualities  reside. 
This  power  (supposing  i\Jr.  Locke  contended  for  no 

more) 
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more)  will  be  readily  granted;  but  his  argument  Avill 
gala  nothing  by  it.  On  tiic  contrary,  by  changing  materia 
iility  into  immatericiitlij,  it  ends  th^  dispute  v.  itli  the 
Bishop;  but  to  ]\Ir.  Locke's  disadvantage,  by  |;rovin2, 
that  tlie  Soul,  or  thinking  Substance  in  us,  is  unmatcrial, 

P.  251.  [B.]  The  impious  notion  of  the  human  Souls 
being  part  or  portion  of  the  Divine  Substance,  n.ade  the 
Thdstical  Philosophers  give  no  credit  to  the  Doctrinq 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishnients.  [See  tl:;e 
Divine  legation,  book  iii.  §  4.]  To  avoid  this  impiety, 
certain  Christian  Enthusiasts  taught  that  eternity  was  the 
condition  of  the  Soul  by  nature  as  well  as  by  grace. 
^nd  so,  before  they  wcxe  aware,  fell  into  the  very  error 
of  the  Philosophers,  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  avoid. 
For  eternifij  being  confessed  by  all  to  be  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  it  followed,  that  the  human  soul 
was  indeed  ))art  or  portion  of  the  Divine  Sul)stance. 
This  execrable  frenzy,  of  which  Religion  could  never 
get  entirely  free,  (known  by  the  name  of  Spjxozism) 
hath  of  late  appeared  under  its  ugliest  form  in  the 
"Writings  of  Air.  VV.  Law,  collected  iVom  the  exploded 
ravings  of  Jacob  Pehnien.  [See  a  book,  intitled,  An 
Appeal  to  all  who  doubt  or  disbelieve  the  Truths  of  the 
Gospel.] — Ilut  when  learned  men  wake  out  of  one 
delirium,  it  is  not  to  recover  their  senses,  but  to  fall  back 
again  into  another ;  and  that,  generally,  is  its  oppobite, 
So  it  was  here.  The  Philosophic  Converts  to  the  Christian 
Eaitli,  in  the  first  ages  of  tlie  Church,  were  no  sooner 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  fancying  that  the  human  Soul 
icas  a  part  of  the  Gcdhead,  than,  in  their  haste  to  be  at 
distance  from  that  monstrous  opinion,  they  ran  suddenly 
into  a  contrary  folly,  and  maintained,  that  the  Soul  had 
not  one  s[)ark  of  the  Divinity  in  her  whole  composition  ; 
but  was  MATERIAL  as  well  as  mortal:  now  degrading 
man  to  a  brute,  whom  before  they  had  exalted  to  a 
God.  Nor  hath  this  extravagance  been  destitute  of  (for 
what  extravagance  liat.h  ever  wanted)  the  patronage  of 
mf^lcrn  Divines.  We  have  seen  it  lately  cm[)loyed  in 
support  of  alresh  whimsy,  viz.  the  sleep  of  the  Soul, 
One  thing  however  seems  to  be  defective  in  the  Schripe; 
M'hich  is,  liie  not  rectifying  the  old  error  of  a  Resuruec- 

Tioy. 
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Tioy.  For,  I  apprehend,  that  when  a  .aiatkiual  Soul 
is  once  gone  to  Sleep,  nothing  but  a  he-cueation  can 
awake  it. 

P.  2.^58.  [C]  Other  death  had  been  understood,  viz. 
Htcrual  life  in  nii.scn/.  But,  to  see  what  ill  use  iiath 
been  made  of  this  portentous  coinuient,  wc  need  onJy 
attend  to  Colti)is  in  his  diacGurse  (j  f  rec-i hiiikiiig.  "  VVc 
"  learn  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  (says  he)  that  .'Vdam  by 
"  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  subjected  himself  and  all  his 
"  Posterity  to  death.  But  the  Nczc  'fe-ff anient  tea  cites 
"  us  TO  UNDERSTAND,  Oi/  death,  eternal  life  in  ndsen/ y 
"  and  from  thence,  we  know  that  God  had  rut  onk 
"  A\'AY  to  put  mankind  in  a  capacity  of  enjoying  immortal 
"  hap})iness."  p.  i.'53.  Having  given,  in  this  butfoon 
manner,  so  absurd  and  monstrous  a  picture  of  redemp- 
tion, (to  the  composition  of  wliich  the  School  Divines 
had  greatly  contributed)  he,  and  his  free-tliinking  cor- 
leagues,  hoped  that  their  Doctrine  of  Christianitj/s  being 
onhj  a  repHbtication  of  the  Religicn  of  Nature  would  go 
down  the  easier.  And  they  well  enough  understood  how 
to  manage  that  unscriptural  error  to  tlieir  advantage ;  as 
may  be  seen  by  Tindal's  book,  intitlcxl,  Christianity  as 
old  as  the  Creation;  which  combats  the  Chnstian  Reve- 
lation, under  cover  of  the  absurd  concessions  of  certain 
latitudinarian  Divines  of  a  later  date.  These  conces- 
sions, Tindal  miscalls  the  Puincivles  of  Ciiristi- 
ANurr.  Hence  this  formidable  book  became  one  con- 
tinued thread  of  contemptible  sophistry  from  beginning 
to  end.  Yet  I  remember  the  lime  w  hen  the  folse  terror 
of  it  alarmed  the  whole  bodv  of  the  Clergy,  for  the 
danger  of  the  Church,  who  were  but  just  recovered  from 
the  Sachev  ere  I- crisis. 

P.  250.  [D.]  The  Remoxstrants,  fearing  that  thL? 
interpretation  of  the  text  might  give  countenance  to  the 
School  doctrine  of  original  six,  deny  that  Infants  are 
~  here  meant,  by  those  who  had  7iot  sinned,  Sec.  Put  tho 
fear  is  vain.  It  was  death,  and  not  damnation,  which 
reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses.  The  expression — K«j  lv\ 
Txf  (/.y\  a/^a^TrVawIctf,  &c. — implies  it  was  a  part  onlv  of 
tlie  human  species  which  was  free  from  simnng  after  th& 

similitude 
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Similitude  of  Adams  transgression ;  or  tlie  beiiig  xcithout 
ain.    And  ^vhat  part  could  this  be  but  the  infantine  ? 

P.  2Gp.  [E.]  It  is  true,  that  notwiLhstanding  the  con- 
forniity  of  this  language  in  the  Bevel  at  tens  to  that  of 
Peter  and  to  the  Gospel  of  Joim,  some  Critics,  and 
particularly  Grotius,  would  have  the  text  in  the  ylfoca^ 
h/psc,  M  liich  says, — all  that  dicell  upon  the  Earth  shall 
worship  him  zchose  names  arc  not  written  i/i  the  Book 
cf  Life,  of  the  Lamb  slain  J'rom  the  Jhundation  of  the 
world — to  be  thus  understood —  The  Book  (j  Life  xcrittcn 

from  the  foundation  of  the  World — and  not  as  here 
translated — Christ  slain  fromthe foundation  of  the  World. 
However,  both  the  one  and  the  other  sense  infers  the 
same  truth  ;  for  if  the  Book  cf  Life  [of  the  Lamb  slain] 
was  li-rittenfrom  the  foundation  of  tliexcorld,  it  is  plain, 
that  the  Lamb  slain,  or  the  sacrfice  of  his  death,  icas 

preordained from  the  foundation  of  the  J  For  Id. 

P.  272.  [P.]  The  reason  Avhy  Jesus,  at  the  first  public' 
cation  of  the  Gospel,  refers  so  little  to  the  Fall,  which 
concerned  all  mankind,  and  so  much  to  his  MEssiAHSiiir, 
which  directly  concerned  only  the  Jews,  is  apparent ;  his 
i\lission  was  first  directed  to  the  house  of  Israel.  He 
left  his  Apostles  to  carry  on  their  Ministry  of  the  Gospel, 
to  the  Gentiles.  Hence  St.  Paul,  who  was  more  emi- 
nently the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is  so  explicit  in  his 
account  of  the  restoration  iuom  the  Pall.  This 
furnished  a  liandlc  to  Lord  Polingbroke,  to  affirm,  with 
€(|ual  ignorance  and  malice,  that — Faui  preached  aiiEW 
GosFEL,  dij/h^enf from  that  of  Jesus. 

P.  2S6.  [G.]  A  learned  and  serious  Writer*,  in  a 
late  book,  intitlcd,  Observations  and  Enquiries  relating 
to  the  various  parts  of  ancient  History]",  hath  a  -chapter 
concerning  nuiiAN  Sacrifices  ;  which  he  thus  intro- 
duces— One  xcould  think  it  scarce  possible  that  so  umia- 
iural  a  custom  as  that  of  human  Sacrifices  should 
have  existed  in  the  zcorld.  But  it  is  cet^tcin,  that  it  did 
not  onlij  exist,  but  almost  wuversally  prerail.  p.  267. 
•Our  account  of  the  origin  of  this  unnatural  custom  will 
.*  Mr.  Bryant.  f  Printed  in  (juarto,  j  767. 

znuch 
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much  abate  the  wonder.  How  ever,  Iho  loarntitl  "Writer 
(solves  tiie  dii'liculty  v;ith  much  ease  ;  by  deriving  it  from 
the  Command  to  Abraham.  Aiid  here,  betore  I  enter 
on  the  matter,  permit  me  to  repeat,  what  I  have  before 
observed,  that  it  indicates  an  odii  turn  of  mind  (however 
general  it  may  be),  winch  disposes  the  Ixarned  to  seek 
for  the  origin  of  the  superstitious  rites  oi"  antiquity,  ratlier 
in  tliu  casual  advenluros  of  particular  men,  than  in  the 
uniform  workiaiis  of  our  commoii  nature*. 

But  tlie  learned  "'Tt  iter  f  lucies  his  solution  is  much 
streni'thcn?  d  ity  the  geiicral  liotion  of  iVntiquity,  that  the 
AN0PIinO0T2IA  was  a  Mijstkal  Saci  ijice.  Let  us 
examine  his  reasoning  on  this  head.  Mr.  Eryant  having 
given  us,  froin  the  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho,  what  relates 
to  IE  or  KHONUS's  sacrifice  of  his  only  Son  (by  which, 
indeed,  it  appears,  that  Iniman  Sacrifice  was  not  a  con- 
ceit  of  yesterday;  the  Author  of  that  fragment  plainly 
deriving  his  story  from  this  part  of  the  Abrahamic 
History),  goes  on  in  these  words,  "  Tiiey  [human  sacrifices] 
"  were  instituted  probably  in  consequence  of  a  prophetic 
"  Tradition,  which  I  imagine  had  been  preserved  in  the 
"  family  of  Esau;  and  transmitted,  through  his  pos- 
"  teritv,  to  the  people  of  Canaan."  p.  291, 

To  tills,  let  me,  first  of  all,  observe,  that  the  supposition 
of  a  prophetic  tradition  rests  entirely  on  the  truth  of  iny 
pccuiiar  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  comnuoid  to  Abraham, 
viz.  That  it  was  a  mere  acenical  repremitaiion,  given 
at  tJic  patriarch'.s  earliest  request.  Tor  on  this  idea  only 
could  the  conmmnd  be  considered  as  a  prophecy.  But 
this  is  doing  too  niuch  honour  to  my  liypothesis,  still 
held,  I  iiuppose,  by  tiic  more  orthodox,  to  be  a  paradox; 
and,  wliat  is  still  worse,  it  greatly  weakens  the  learned 
Writer's  reasoning  ;  for  a  scenical  representation,  which 
must  naturally  end  as  this  did,  in  a  prohibition  of  the 
commanded  sacrifice,  could  hardly  induce  any  one,  who 
went  upon  the  grounds,  or  in  eonseciuence  oi  a  prophetic 
Tradition,  to  think  that  human  Sacrifices  were  acceptable 
to  the  Deity.  Eut  the  truth  is,  this  prophetic  Tradition, 
in  the  family  of  Abraham,  is  merely  gratis  dictum.  We 
find  not  the  least  footsteps  ot  it  in  the  more  circumstantial 
History  of  the  other  branch  of  Abral  lily,  the 

*  bee  the  Divine  Legation. 

y.OL.  VL  A  A  Patriarchal ; 
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Patriarchal ;  \^•hich  \vas  most  concerned  to  preserve  it, 
had  there  been  any  such.  Besides,  how  this  commanded 
Sacri/icc,  \\  hich  was  forb-iddcn  to  be  perpetrated,  should 
encourage  human  sacriiices,  before  men  iiad  steeled 
themselves,  by  long  use,  in  the  practice  of  so  unnatural 
a  crime,  is  hard  to  conceive.  It  is  true,  that  this  argu- 
ment "ill  lose  somewhat  of  its  force,  when  we  suppose 
the  command  was  given  to  a  family  which  were  no  strangers 
to  Juiman  Sacrifices.  This  is  observed  purely  in  reveience 
to  truth;  but,  be  this  as  it  will,  it  su!)vcrts  the  fancv  of 
the  Abraliamic  origifiul.  For  the  fact  seems  to  be,  that, 
at  the  time  this  Command  was  given  to  the  Patriarch, 
tile  (lenlile  world  ^vas  deeply  plunged  into  this  diabolic 
'Barathrum  :  uhicii,  though  the  descendants  of  Esau 
possibly  hud  nut  esca|)cd,  yet  the  line  of  Isaac  cer- 
tainly had. 

Tlie  iMosaic  account  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  ih^  ■ 
Abrahamic  times,  shew  s  that  it  was  extremely  depraved. 
Tor  though  the  iniquity  of  the  Jmoritcs  teas  not  i/ctj'u/l*, 
yet  that  of  thicir  neighbours,  in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
we  know,  was.  These  considerations  reasonably  induced 
P/ulo  f/te  Jt'-a,  in  his  Discoar.se  concerning  Abraham., 
to  suppose  tlnit  human  Sacrijiccs  were  in  use  before  the 
time  of  Abraham.  And  Alarsham,  one  of  tlie  best 
modern  Critics  concerning  ancient  tinges,  declare.":,  with- 
out hesitation,  in  favour  oi  liiis  liuuiiliating  circumstance  ; 
and  our  admirable  Speacer  thinks,  tliere  is  so  little  reason 
to  ascribe  the  original  of  Lijanlicide  to  the  comnuDid  to 
Abraham,  that,  unless  the  liistory  of  that  command  be 
told  very  lamely  and  imperfectly,  it  aiibrds  very  strong 
arguments  against  that  inhuman  pracllce.  i5ut  it  is  not 
generally  the  way  of  Scripture  to  re[)rohate  a  bad  practice 
'before  it  has  been  conceived  or  committed  \.  iieace  we 
may  fairly  collect,  that  human  Sacrijices  were  in  u§e 
'before  the  command  to  Abraham.    But  what  need  we 

*  Gen.  XV.  16. 

t  Probe  novi  quainijluiinios  alia  oniiiin  de  ritus  hujus  nefarii  fonte 
^entire,  (jiiasi  ex  Abraliuini  Tilium  suuni  offeientis,  Iwstoiia  comipta 
et  depra'.'ata  proliuxissent.  liuic  autem  sententim  fidcm  adhiLere 
nescio,  cutu  liistoria  ilia  nisi  piano  mutiluta,  magna  praibeat  contra 
.moreiii  illuni  inlmmanum  argumenta;  et  verisimile  sit  nuillas  Gentes 
liherossiios  iminolare  sohtab,  de  Abraluinii  exeniplo,  ne  vol  limdo  quic- 
quam  audivis&e.    De  Leg.  llebrajo,  ritualibus,  L.  xi.  C.  13.  Sect,  3. 

more 
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more  to  prove  the  fact  in  question,  than  this,  That,  if  the 
account,  here  given,  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Sacrijkc 
be  the  true,  (as  it  hath  t!ie  fairest  claim  of  being  so  re- 
ceived, since  the  fiist  use,  and  all  the  gradual  abuses 
of  it,  till  it  sunk  into  the  horrid  ilite  in  question,  niay  be 
understood,  and  undi  rstood  only  on  this  simpl?  Principle, 
the  uniform  workin;rs  of  our  common  nature)  human 
{Sacrifices  must  needs  have  preceded  that  a^ra. 

What  follows,  in  the  learned  Writer,  as  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  his  systc  11),  is.  this,  tliat  CiiiLD-Sx\CRiFiCE 
■tvas  a  type  or  representation  of  something  to  come. 
Nou',  if  by  Child-sacrijice  he  means  the  command  to 
'Abraham,  this  we  allow  and  even  contend  for.  But,  if 
he  means  that  the  specific  rite  of  Ciiild-sacrifice  was 
■understood  by  Sacrificers,  either  Jewish  or  Gentile,  to  be 
a  type  or  re|)resentation  of  .soMr.THrxG  to  come,  I  think 
he  speaks  without  the,  least  proof. — Wiiat  he  adds,  one 
know  s  not  what  to  make  of — Ch  'dd-sacrykc  (says  he) 
is  the  only  instance  of  any  Sacrifice  in  the  Gent  He  world 
■which  is  said  to  be  mvstical. — Eor,  if  by  mystical  he 
•means,  a  type  of  something  to  come,  tkis  has  been 
(answered  already.  ]]ut  if  by  mystical  w  e  are  to  under- 
•stand,  wliat  was  so  called  by  the  Gentiles  in  their 
Sacrilici.d  Rites,  almost  all  of  them  were  mystical;  that 
is,  had  a  meaning  subjoined,  not  obvious,  nor  intended  to 
.be  obvious  to  the  uninitiated,  or  the  Fro/ane.  All  their 
seo'et  Rites,  In  which  Sacrijice  bore  a  principal  part, 
abounded. so  much  in  uidrlen  meanings  of  tliis  sort,  that 
these  Rites  were  called  .Mv.stkiuk.s  by  way  of  eminence. 

But  it,  alter  all,  this  TEKNO0T2IA  or  Child-sacrifice 
had  the  plain  meaning  whicli  I  have  given  to  it,  and  not 
tlic  mystical  of  the  learned  Writer,  wl;at  becomes  of  his 
whole  hypothesis  ? — That  it  had  no  other  meaning,  than 
the  plain  one,  1  appeal  to  the  .Vuthority  of  an  inspired 
Writer.  AiicAU,  witliout  doubt,  understood  the  true 
Origin,  and  consequently,  the  rigiit  import  of  ('hild- 
sacrifce;  and  he  delivers  my  sense  of  it,  in  these 
words — IFill  the  Lord  be  pleased  uith  thousands  of 
Hams,  or  ivith  ien  thousands  of  Rivers  of  Oil  P  Sii  ail 

i  GIVE  MY  FIKST-BOHN  FOR  MY  TRA  NSGKES8I OST, 
THE  ERLJT  Oi-  MY  BODY  FX)R  THE  SiK  OF  MY  iSpyi,*? 
*  Ch,  vi.  vey.  7, 

A  A  2  TIevo, 
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Here,  wc  sec,  conformably  to  what  I  have  delivered  con- 
cerning CliUd-sucrijicf,  that  the  idea  the  Gentiles  had  of 
k,  (tor,  to  the  Geutilc,  not  to  the  Jcaish  sacrifices,  the 
Prophet  here  alludes,  as  will  be  shewn  hereattcr)  was 
simply,  and  st)lely,  this,  the  verjj  highest  utQiicmeut  that 
vian  could  viake  for  his  transgressions,  as  it  v.  as  the 
offering  up  what  was  most  dear  to  the  offender.  The 
Proj)het,  therefore,  ])uts  it  in  the  number  of  exphitcri/ 
Siier  'ijices.  But  had  Uiat,  which  the  learned  ^V'riter  con- 
tends for,  been  the  true  and  imcient  notion  of  the  Ttxvo^\j(riXy 
one  can  hardly  tliink  that,  at  a  time  when  the  Prophets 
were  gradually  opening  die  nature  of  the  New  Dispen- 
sation', Jiieah  would  have  let  slip  so  fair  an  occasion 
of  considcrinii;  it  under  tiiat  Christian  idea. 

Wc  may  now  see,  for  what  reason  Child-sacrijice 
came  to  be  reckoned  a  Mysterious  Wousuip;  it  was 
done,  to  withdraw  the  observation  of  the  Peo))le  from  so 
horrid  a  rite,  w  hen  considered  only  in  its  shnple  use ; 
for  nature  is  rarely  so  far  debauched,  as  to  behold,  with 
indifference,  tlic  violation  of  its  most  instinctive  appetites. 
So  that  the  cnorinily  \^as  to  be  covered  by  some  far- 
fetched invention  of  superior  excellence  of  virtue,  whidi 
preferred  the  rights  of  the  Divinitv  to  all  human  obliga- 
tions. Thus,  ^\hen  the  W  orshippers  wei'e  apt  to  revolt 
at  Sacrifices  extremely  cruel  or  libidinous,  tb.e  Priests 
secured  their  o'.\n  credit,  and  the  honour  of  their  Ciod, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  spiritual  meaning.  And  huynan 
Sao'ijices  became  mi/sfci'ious  for  the  same  rea.son  that 
the  impudent  procession  of  the  Phallus,  in  the  corrupted 
Kites  of  Bacchus  and  Osiris,  \\  as  taught  to  convey  the 
high  matters  of  regeneration,  and  a  neic  life. 

I  have  been  the  longer  on  this  cjuestion,  because,  if 
Imman  Sacrihces  should  be  thought  to  have  had  their 
original  from  the  Command  to  Abraham,  it  might  seem 
to  give  soujc  colour  (which  was  far  from  the  intention 
of  this  very  learned  and  worthy  man)  to  the  calumny  of 
the  Deists,  who  assert,  that  hujian  Sacrifices  made 
A  t'art  or  THE  Mosaic  Ritual.  For  if  the  « )4i'o6u<rix 
prefigured  the  Sacrijice  on  the  Cross,  or,  as  the  learned 
Writer  expresseth  it,  um  a  type  or  representation  of 
something  to  come,  it  softens  a  little  this  infidel  Paradox. 
The  Poet  VoLTAiiiE  bath  repeated  the  calumny  over 
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and  over,  as  if  the  Bible  was  still  shut  up,  not  only  from 
the  people  in  general,  but  (what  perhaps  would  have  been 
attended  with  less  injury  to  Religion)  honi  tukse 
PoKTs  in  particular. 

And  now,  this  more  serious  question  (in  the  midst  of 
one  less  important,  viz.  the  origin  and  progress  of  sacri- 
Jice  in  general )  will  deserve  a  severe  examination. 

Voltaire,  in  a  thing  he  calls,  "  An  Essay  on  general 
"  History,"  accuses  the  Lam',  in  these  Words — "  The 
"  Jewish  I^w  seems  to  permit  tnese  [human]  Sacrifices. 
^'  It  is  said  in  Leviticus,  tliat  ?iojie  devoted  ickich  shall 
"  be  devoted  of  men  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  surelif 
"  be  put  to  death*',''  The  Jewish  Books  bear  evidence, 
that  when  the  Israelites  overran  the  little  country  of 
Canaan,  they  massacred  in  most  of  the  villages,  men, 
women,  and  children,  because  they  had  been  devo- 
ted. On  this  Law  it  was  that  "  Jephtha  sacrificed  his 

daughter^." 

1 .  This  whole  calumny  I  shall  clear  away  first  of  all, 
by  the  most  express  prohibitions  of  the  Laav,  together 
with  the  declarations  of  the  Prophets;  both  of  \^hich 
execrate  every  species  of  liuman  Sacrijice. 

2.  And  then  examine  and  explain  all  those  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  seem  to  have  given  a  handle  to  this  im- 
pious charge. 

3.  Concluding,  in  the  third  place,  with  a  confutation 
of  that  censure  of  inhumanity  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  urged  by  \'ok.iire,  to  support  his  uiain  accusation 
of  HUMAN  Sacrifices,  and  urged  as  if  it  were  itself  in 
the  numl)cr  of  sudi  Sacrifices. 

I. 

In  my  entrance  on  the  first  head,  let  inc  previously  ob- 
serve, that  the  earliest  direction  for  sanctificai  jox, 
that  is,  (in  the  language  of  Moses)  for  sacrifice,  is  of 

*  C'li,  xxvii.  ver.  eg. 

t  La  I,()i  des  Juils  sernblait  perirbettrc  ces  S;icrilK'es.  II  e.st  dit 
xlans  Levitiqtic  ;  a'  iinc  amc  xivaiit<:  a  (•(('  promise  a  Di  tu  on  tic.  poura 
in  rachetcr,  il  fitut  qu'cKc  meiirc.  Les  Livies  des  Juife  rcpdi  tetit  que 
quiiiifl  ils  envoluirent  le  petit  pais  des  Cananci'ns,  ils  niabsucrereut 
<lans  pliisieurs  villages,  les  homines,  les  lenimes,  les  eniaiis — piirce 
qu'ils  uvoient  vie  devoucp.  C'e&t  sur  cette  Loi  (jui  fmciit  todcs  les 
.serments  de  Jcphthc  (jui  sacritia  sa  fiUc,  ike.  Otuvres  de  -M.  de  Vol- 
taire, Tom.       p.  vi-iy.  8  Kd.  i75fi,  Svo. 

A  A  3  the 
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the  first-born,  expressed  in  these  uords*,  Sanctify. 
unto  me  all  tlie  first-born,  xchatsotrer  openeih  the  womb 
amongst  titc  Children  of  Israel,  both  of  man  and  beast ; 
it  is  mi's E.  This  is  declared  to  be  for  a  memorial  of 
God's  smiting  Egypt  in  favour  of  his  chosen  people. — 
All  the  Jirst-born  of  the  Children  of  Israel  are  jiine,' 
both  man  and  beast :  on  the  day  that  I  smote  the  first- 
born in  the  land  of  Egypt,  I  sanctified  them  for 
myself  \. 

But  from  this  Sanctifieation  or  Sacrifice,  ^lan  and 
unclean  animals  were  excepted,  and  redeemed.    Tiie  i^e- 
demption  of  t'.ie  hrst-born  of  man  is  thus  settled  and  ex- 
plained— "  1  have  taken  (says  the  text)  the  Levites  for 
all  the  FIRST-BORN  of  the  Children  of  Israel:  and  I 
"  have  given  the  Levites  as  a  gift  to  Aaron  and  his  Sons, 
"  to  do  the  service  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  the  taber" 
"  nacle  of  the  Congregation;}:."    The  redemption  of  the 
frst-born  of  unclean  animals,  with  a  repetition  of  the  re- 
demption of  J\Ien,  is  thus  expressed  -.—Every  firstling 
of  an  ass  shult  thou  redeem  zcith  a  Lamb — and  all  the 
first -bor)i  of  ma)},  amongst  thy  Children  shalt  thou  re- 
deem^.   The  redemption-money,  for  both,  is  given  to 
Aaroji  and  his  Successors  || ;  to  whom  the  whole  tribe  of 
Levi  was  assigned  for  a  vicarious  (and  in  lieu  of  a  more 
general)  sanctifieation  of  the  first-born  of  man. 

This  redemption  was  not  on  account  of  personal  favour 
to  a  chosen  people,  but  in  abhorrence  of  human  Sacri- 
fices, as  appears  plainly  both  from  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets. 

Moses,  on  his  delivery  of  the  Law,  thus  solemnly 
forbids  all  curious  inquiry  concerning  the  Pagan  rites  of 
V/orship,  in  the  Nations  round  about  them  ;  Inquire  not 
after  their  Gods,  saying,  hoxv  did  these  nations  serve 
their  Gods?  evex  so  will  1  do  likewise.  The 
reason  of  the  prohibition  follows,  they  practised  the 
horrid  enormity  of  Child-sacrifice — Eor  every  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord,  ■which  he  hateth,  have  they  done 
11  nto  their  Gods;  for  even  their  Sons  a^dtiieik 
Daughters  have  they  burnt  in  the  fire  to 

*  Exod.  xiii.  2.       t  Numb.  viii.  17.— and  Exod.  xlii.  14,  15. 
+  'Numb.  viii.  18,  19,  and  to  the  Kaiiie  purpose,  Ch.  iii.  19,  13 — 45. 
§  Exod.  xiii.  13.  ||  Numb,  xviii.  15,  16. 

^  THEIR 
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THEIR  Gods*.     The  dangerous  curiosity  here  re- 
strained, was  not  on  account  of  tlie  number  and  nature 
of  the  (lods  of  Canaan.    For  the  striking  absurdity  of 
their  Tkeogojiy  or  original,  and  tlie  impiety  of  their 
Mjlfhologi^  or  history,  would  have  served  to  attach  tb.e 
Israelites  niorefninly  to  the  Law.    The  prohibition  only. 
re'=;[)ectcd  an  inquiry  into  the  C"anaanitisli  uw(ks  afxcor-, 
A/lip,  or,  as  it  is  l)etter  ex[)rcssed  in  the  text, — now  these 
nations  served  then'  Go(h.  And  though  Uiis  inquiry  might 
at  first,  arise  from  nothing  else  than  a  wanton  curiosity, 
yet  the  Legislator  intiaratcs  that  it  would  end  in  apostasy 
trom  the  Lord  of  Hosts — even  so  xci/ixve  do  lH.euise  ;. 
that  is,  we  will  use  those  Ptigan  rites  in  the  service  of  the. 
God  of  Israel ;  for  tliey  were  little  in  danger,  so  early,, 
to  use  Canaanitish  rites  in  the  service  of  the  Gods  of 
Canaan.    Besides,  the  caution  here  is  not  against  Ido- 
latry but  Infanticide.    Nor  could  thcv  l)e  much 
disposed  to  forsake  the  God  of  Israel  for  the  Gods  of 
Canaan,  at  the  very  time  they  were  so.  successfully  march- 
ing, under  the  ausi-ices  of  Moses,  to  exterminate  that 
devoted  people.  He  therefore  could  scarce  conceive  that, 
at  this  time,  they  needed  such  a  caution.  For,  the  reason 
he  gives  for  restraining  this  hurtful  inquiry  is,  lest  they 
should  worship  their  own  God  \\'\\h  Pagan  rites;  es{>e- 
ciallv  this  most  abominable  of  all,  infan  ticide.  And 
there  was  the  more  need  of  this  caution,  since  \\\c  first- 
born <f  iuiin  and  beast,  in  Israel,  were  to.  be  samiijied 
to  tJte  Lord;  and  ti  ough  the  fir.-t-born  of  man  was  re- 
deemed, while  the  first-born  of  the  cUan  heasls  were 
sacrificed,  \ct  the  love  of  corrupt  and  idolatrous  Kites 
might  give  some  propensity  to  a  fatal  mistake,  and  to  sli[) 
in  Siicrijice  instead  of  se/nc/ljicaticn. 

Afterwards  when  the  Israelites  beean  e  polluted  with 
the  infernal  stains  of  Infa)iticide,  the  Pnoriii-.i s  never 
ceased  to  proclaim  aloud  (iod  s  abhorrence  of  this  ini- 
piety.  l  or,  in  order  to  impress  upon  t!ie  paganized  or 
apostate  Israelites  a, due  sen.se  of  their  frequ-'nt  defec- 
tions, it  was  found  necessary  for  these  his  messengers 
thorouglily  to  probe  the  consciences  oi  such  hinilcned 
wretches,  which  had  been  seared  with  they//'(  >•  cj'JMoh'ch. 

*  Deut.  xii.  30, 

A  A  4  Sacred 
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-  Sacred  Ilir^toi'}^  informs  us  hov,  severely  Aluiz  Ava3 
punished  for  his  multiplied  Idolatries ;  but  principally 
for  his  "  burniuij  his  Children  in  the  fire,  alter  the  aboini- 
"  nation^  of  the  Heathen  [the  Canaanites]  whom  the 
'*  Lord  had  cast  out  before  tlie  Children  of  Israel  */' — • 
Tliey  sacrificed  (says  the  Psalmist)  their  sons  and  tin  ir 
daughters  unto  Dcx-ils- — t/'tt  Idols  of  Canaan — and  the 
Land  icas  polluted  icith  blond — insomuch  that  he  ab- 
horred his  own  inheritance  \. — '*  They  have  built  tlte 
"  high  places  of  Baal  (says  Jeremiah)  to  burn  their  Sons 
"  with  fire,  for  burnt-otierin-^s  to  Baal;}:."  And  again — 
they  caused  their  Sons  and  their  Daughters  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  to  JlJolech^.  Ezekicl,  likewise,  accus- 
eth  them  of  having  caus-jd  their  Sgjis  to  pass  through 
the  fire  to  devour  then-  1  iiut  further,  it  would  seem.; 
by  the  farfouin:^  words  of  Jeremiah,  ^hat  these  iuipiou.^ 
sacrifices  were  offered,  by  the  unnatural  Jens,  toth-:^  (Kid 
of  Israel  himself — "  The  Children  of  Judah  have  done 
"  evil  in  inrj  sight,  saith  the  Lord  ;  they  have  set  their 
"  abominations  in  the  house  ichich  is  called  In;  wij  nume, 
"  to  pollute  it,  and  they  have  built  the  hit^h  places  of 
"  Tophet,  which  is  in  tlie  vallev  of  the  Son  Ji  fiinnorn, 
"  to  burn  their  Sons  and  their  Daughters  in  the  fire, 
"  ichich  I  commanded  them  not,  neither  came  it  into  my 
"  head^''.''  The  concluding  w  ords  seem  to  intiuiate  that 
these  Apostates  pretended  to  have  received  such  a  com- 
inand;  or  with  what  propriety  was  it  so  tormallv  denied? 
Possibly  they  might  j)erveri  the  tanious  passage  in  Levi- 
ticus ["f";  of  which  more  hereafter. — However,  the  whole 
of  the  text  informs  us  clearly,  that  Child-sacrijice  soine- 
times  polluted  the  altars  of  the  Temple.  Ezekicl  seems 
to  confirm  the  same  thing:  "  Moreover,  this  they  have 
done  unto  njc;  they  have  dcjih  d  my  -Sanctuary,  in  the 
"  sa??2e  day,  and  hare  prof  aned  viy  Sabbaths.  For  when 
**  thej'  had  slain  their  Children  unto  their  Idols,  then 
"  they  came,  the  same  day,  into  my  Sanctuary  to  pro- 
Jane  it.  and  lo!  tints  Have  they  done  in  the  midst  of 
'*  mine  houseXX-' — i-     "  ^Vhen  they  had  slain  Children 

*  -2  ChroD.xwiii.  3.  f  Psalm  cvi.  37,  38.  40.     ;  Ch.  xix.  vei.  5. 
§  Ch.  xxxii.  35.         li  Ch.  xxiii.  37.  **  Ch.  vii.  30,  31. 

"i  T  Cb.  xxvii.  -tS.  oq.  +t       xxiii.  38,  39. 
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"  to  their  idols,  they,  on  tlic  same  day,  offered  the  like 
"  horrid  sacrifice  to  iiie." — And  we  know,  it  Avas  their 
usual  practice,  amidst  their  detections,  to  join  idol-xcorship 
to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

The  sp..  red  Historian  is  still  more  express  to  this  pur- 
pose; when  hetiinsspeaksofthe  wicke.!  kingManassch — 
/i?  huilt  altars  iu  the  h'luse  of  the  Lord — and  he  built 
a/cars  f  ar  all  the  Ho.^t  of  Heaven,  in  the  txco  Courts  of 
the  house  of' the  Lord,  and  he  made  ijis  Sons  to 
PASS  THROUGH  THF.  FIRE;  uud  obsetfed  times,  and 
used  c/'chantments,  &c.* 

On  the  v  ixjle,  the  gross  immorality  of  this  horrid 
Rite,  was  t-idi:  to  which  the  abhorrence  of  God  was 
prirjcip  iily,  and  often  solely,  directed.  This  truth  would 
appear  certain  (did  Scripture  aflbrd  no  other  evidence) 
from  the  warninsi;  given  by  Closes  to  his  People,  on  their 
going  to  take  possession  of  the  Promised  Land. 

But  a  decisive  passage  in  Isaiah  cuts  off  the  subter- 
fuge of  our  Phi!oso})hers,  who  are  ready  to  suppose  that 
the  declared  abhorrence  of  human  Sacr/Jices,  so  often  re- 
peated in  Scripture,  is  confined  to  such  as  were  directed 
to  an  IDOLATROUS  object;  for  the  Prophet,  in  the 
very  place  referred  to,  speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  de- 
clares the  utmost  detestation  of  hununi  Sacrifices  when 
offered  to  fiimself:  For,  speaking  to  those  immoral 
Israelites,  who  imagined  they  couid  atone  for  their  vices 
by  ritual  observances,  he  tells  them,  that  even  legal 
sacrijtcey,  wiicn  oliered  to  liiin  with  corrupt  dispositions, 
were  as  displeasing  to  him,  as  those  abominable  human 
Sacrifices  would  be,  which  the  Law  of  Nature  condemns. 
— He  that  iailetli  an  ox,  is  as  if  he  had  slain  a  .man  ;  he 
that  sacrijiceth  a  lamb,  as  if  he  cut  off  \  do(;'s  NECicj". 
Here,  wo,  see  the  ritual  worship,  commanded  by  (mkI,  is 
opposed  to  the  Sacrifice  of  Ma)i,  abominated  by  the 
Law  of  Nature;  and  to  the  Sacrifice  of  "a  Dog,  the  thing 
most  abhorred  by  the  Law  of  Moses  ;  in  whose  ritual 
this  animal  was  held  so  totally  unclean,  that  the  hire 
of  II  whore  and  the  price  of  a  l^og,  are  put  together 
as  equally  unlit  to  be  brought  into  the  house  of  the 
LordX. 

*  2  Kings  xxi.  4,  5,  C.      f  Chap.  Ixvi.  3.      X  Deut.  xxiii.  18. 

XL  ^V^e 
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If. 

^Ve  now  come  to  those  two  caj)ital  Passages,  on  which 
the  Enemies  of  Religion  fuiuul  tlicir  impious  Charge. 
The  one,  they  consider  as  an  indispensable  command; 
the  other  as  an  example,  adapted  to  inlorce  the  execu- 
tion 01  it. 

The  pretended  Command  is  in  Lciiticus,,  and  con- 
tained in  these  words: — Noxe  devoted, m'hich  suale 

BE   DEVOTED    OF   MEX,   Sli.ALL    BE    REDEEMED,  BUT 
SHALL  SURELY  BE  PUT  TO  DEATH*. 

Here  is  a  Laze,  which  our  Philosophers,  in  their  great 
sasacitv,  conceived  did  enjoin  souicthins;.  But  being 
strangers  to  the  subject,  and  ignorant  of  the  phraseolog)', 
with  heads  likewise  full  of  mischief,  thev  discovered 
HUMAN  SACRIFICES  lu  a  [)}ace  where  Moses  was  speak- 
ing of  quite  anodier  thing. 

The  Chapter,  in  which  this  Laze  is  found,  contains 
directions  for  the  making,  and  for  the  performance  of 
Vows;  a" mode  of  obligation  which  had  a  natural  place 
in  a  government  Theocratical  ;  where  civil  matters 
of  obedience  vrere  intimately  coniicctcd  with  religious. 

Now,  that  capital  Command  given  to  the  Chosen 
People,  to  exterminate  the  Canaaxites,  a  com- 
mand so  necessary  to  be  observed,  for  the  preservation 
both  of  thtir  civil  and  religious  Systems,  needed,  above 
all  things,  frequent  rcpeMtions  of  the  sacred  tie  of  Vows 
for  its  more  exact  performance;  some  of  die  softer  as 
well  as  stronger  passions  of  our  Nature  pushed  forw  ard 
])y  the  delusions  of  self-interest,  being  always  at  hand  to 
defeat  or  retard  the  divine  sentence  denounced  against  an 
ixcoRuiGiBLE  Pcoplc  (of  which  more  bueafter).  The 
repetition  of  l^oiis,  therefore,  for  the  speedier  accomplish- 
uient  of  this  great  and  laborious  event  (just  like  the  re- 
petition of  OEtbs  of  allegiance  in  couimon  states  for  the 
belter  security  of  the  establishment)  \\  as  enjoined,  or  at 
least  encouraged,  by  the  Eeadcr.->  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Sometimes  the  ^'ow  was  made  by  the  People,  in  a 
Body ;  like  that  we  find  in  the  Book  of  ?^  umbers — "  And 

Israel  vowed  a  Vazc  unto  the  Lord.  anJ  said,  If  thou 
*  Levil.  xxvii.  -in. 

"  wilt. 
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"  Avilt,  indeed,  deliver  this  people  [fhc  Canannitrs]  into 
"  mv  hand,  then  I  xcill  nttcrlij  dcslratj  their  Cittes.  Ancf^ 
"  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  the  J  Vice  of  Israel;  and  de- 
"  livered  up  the  Canaanites :  and  they  utlcrly  (lest rolled 
"  them  (incl  their  Cities*.''    Sometimes  again,  the  vow, 
was  made  hy  l^articulars ;    by  such  wliose  power  or 
situation  best  qualified  them  for  the  execution  of  this; 
primary  Command  :   and  to  these,  and  for  this  sole 
purpose,  vvas  this  straniiely  mistaken  Text  directed. 
"  ■ — None  devoted,  which  shall  bk  devoted 
"  of  jien,"'  (or,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  immediately, 
preceding  verse, — ?w  devoted  thii/o^  u  Jtieh  a  onan  shall 
devote  unto  the  Lord ) — "  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall 
"  be  surely  put  to  death f."    These  Torr^  were  called, 
the  SANC11FYING  or  DEVOTING  weii  or  things.  In 
which,  indeed,  the  Language  of  Religion  is  employed; 
and  very  natiirolhj,  for  the  reason  given  above.    But  to, 
prevent  the  abusive  interpretation  of  such  in  the 

manner  of  our  Philosophers,  by  suffering  more  of 
Religion  than  tlie  mere  language  to  enter  into  the  idea  of 
them,  the  People  are  forbidden  to  extend  their  rows  to 
what  (iod  himself  had  scrnctljied,  such  as  the  Jirst-fruits. 
■ — Only  the  Jirst ling  of  the  beasts,  zchich  (says  Ajoses) 
shoidd  be  the  Lord's  Jirst  ling,  no  man  shall  sanctify  if^^. 
But  if  man  was,  for  this  reason,  not  to  sanctify  the  first- 
fruits  of  beasts,  much  more  was  he  restrained  from  sancti- 
fying the  first-fruits  oi  Man;  since  the  Jirsi-j)-aits  of 
Alan  were  not  to  be  put  to  death  (like  those  whom  human 
Vows  had  devottd),  but  to  be  7r deemed. 

In  a  ^vord,  the  men  here  devoted  Inj  men,  and  )iot  to  he 
redeemed,  were  no  sacrifices  at  all,  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Children  of  Israel  avere,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  redeemed;  but  etiemies  taken  in  battle,  to  whom  no 
quarter  had  been  given;  and  whose  lives,  by  the  Lav/ of 
Arms,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conqueror.  3,L  Vol- 
taire's ignorance  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  \\  hich  occasions 
him  to  mistake  a  julitarv  executio.v  for  a  rei  i- 
Gious  Sacrifice,  might  have  been  well  excused,  had  he 
forborne  to  abuse  what  he  did  not  understand.  But  to 
know  his  Virgil  no  better  is  a  disgrace  indeed. 

*  Numb.  xxi.  1,  3.  f  Levit.  xxvii.  29.  J  Ver.  20. 

"  Quis 
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"  Quis  iLLAUDATi  ncscit  Busiridis  aras  r" 
says  the  great  Poet,  in  plain  detestation  of  human  Sacri* 
frees.  Yet  in  the  funeral  Rites  of  Pallas,  directed  by  the 
Hero  of  tlie  Poem,  (the  Model  of  Religious  Piety  and 
civil  \visdom)  the  captives  taken  in  war  are  slain  at  the 
lighted  Pile,  withovit  the  least  mark  of  the  Poet's  cen- 
sure or  disap})robation. 

"  Vinxerat,  ct  post  terga  manus  quos  mitteret  umbris 
"  Inferias,  cffiso  sparsuros  sanguine  flammam." 
For  their  lives  were  forfeited  by  the  \^\\  of  Arms,  and 
only  taken  with  a  little  more  ceremony  than  is,  at  present, 
in  use  :  the  military  execution  being  often  performed  at 
Tombs  and  Altars :  for  in  the  Pagan  World  Superstition 
had  occasioned  a  confused  njixture  of  things,  sacred  and 
yjrofane.  But  in  the  Jewish  Republic,  ^^hcre  the  Church 
and  State  were  incorporated,  this  commixture  made  no 
otljer  confusion  than  what  arises  from  the  mistakes  of 
Men,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  that  Sacred  Economy. — 
Their  Ciod  was  their  King;  and  their  government  in 
consequence  was  Theocratical.  So  that  every  act  of 
State  was  in  a  certain  sense,  though  not  in  tlie  common 
one,  an  act  of  Religion.  Obedience  to  tlie  Law  was 
inforced  by  a  Vow;  and  slaughter  in  and  after  Battle,  a 
DEVOTEMEXT  to  the  Lonl  of  Hosts;  in  support  of  the 
civil  comnmnd  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites. 

I]ut  besides  the  singular  Form  of  the  Jewish  Republic, 
which  brought  in  the  use  of  tliib  language,  the  very  genius 
f)f  the  People,  modelled,  indeed,  on  a  theocratic  adminis- 
tration, disposed  them  to  improve  that  mode  of  speech; 
so  that  matters  merely  civil  and  domestic  are  conveyed 
to  us  in  the  style  of  Religion. 

Thus  highly  coloured,  both  in  the  Camp,  and  in  the 
Temple  of  tiie  Lord  of  Hosts,  was  the  language  of  the 
Jewish  People.  Which  gave  a  pretence  to  the  detestable 
Spinosa,  to  insinuate,  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  Reli- 
gion consisted  only  in  a  Sacred  Phraseologv.  Though 
■what  he  insinuates  proves  only,  yet  proves  fully,  that  the 
DEVOTEMENT  in  question  was  a  civil,  not  a  sacrihcial 
Rite.  "  Juda^i  (says  he)  nunquam  causarum  mediarum 
"  sive  particulariuni  faciunt  mcntioncm,  nee  eas  curant, 
^'  sed  lleligionis  ac  pictatis,  sivc  ut  vulgo  dici  solet,  devo- 
2  "  tionis 
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"  tionis  causa,  ad  Dcuui  semper  recurrunt.  Si  niiin, 
*'  ex.  gr.  pccimiaiu  uiercaiiiru  iucrati  sunt,  eaui  a  Deo 
*'  oblataui  aiuut ;  si  aliquid,  ut  fit,  cupiunt,  dicunt, 
"  Deuin  eoruin  cor  dispo.suissc;  si  aliquid  ctiam  cogitant, 
*'  Dcuni  id  iis  dixisse  aiuiit/'  ike* 

Haviucr  now  examined  the  pretended  Precept  or 
Command  ;  and  shewn  that  it  has  no  relation  to  hum  ax 
Sacrifice,  but  to  quite  another  tiling;  we  proceed  totiie 
EXAMPLE,  the  case  of  Jephthah  :  for,  on  the  Law 
of  hu)nan  Sacrijiccs  (says  the  Poet  Voltaire)  //  was,  that 
Jephthah,  who  sacrijiced  his  Daughter,  Jou/idccI  his  oath 
ofDevotement. — As  this  example  huth  given  more  alarm 
to  the  Friends  of  Religion  than  it  deserves,  and  drawn 
them  into  forced  and  unnatural  constructions  of  his  rash 
and  foolish  \^ou ,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the  Man 
:»nd  his  Manners,  fairly  and  at  large. 

Jephthah  'I',  a  Bastard  son  ioi  Gilead,  by  an  Harlot, 
beincr  cast  out  from  a  share  of  liis  Paternal  Inheritance, 
by  the  legitimate  Issue,  took  refuge  in  a  strange  land. 
What  etfects  this  expulsion  must  have  on  his  religious 
Sentiments,  we  ujay  learn  from  the  case  of  David;  who 
thus  expostulates  with  Saul,  on  his  exile — "  If  (says  he). 
*'  they  be  your  Counsellors,  who  have  advised  you  to 
■'  this  unjust  usage  of  me, — cursed  be  iheij  before  the 
"  Lord]  jor  they  lurce  driven  mt  out  this  day  from 
"  abiding  in  the  Liberitanee  <)f  the  Lord,  saying,  00, 

SERVE  OTHER  (rops:}:."  Now,  if  Datid,  SO  Icamcd 
and  zealous  in  the  Law,  was  exposed  at  least  to  this  in- 
evitable temptation,  by  his  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  what 
must  we  think  of  Jephthah  in  similar  circumstances  r  v.  iio 
had  nothing  of  Davids  kno\\  ledge  of  the  Laze,  and  con- 
sequently none  of  his  zeal  tor  its  support.  In  this  foreign 
Land,  JephthaJi  associated  himself  to  a  dissolute  Band  of 
Outlaws,  who  lived  upon  raj)ine  and  violence :  not  (it  is 
confessed)  the  most  discreditable  profession,  in  those  early 

*  'J'ract.  Tlieol.  C.  I.  'I'liifc  was  said  Ijy  Spiiwsu  in  oi(1p,i-  to  decry 
thfi  iiiUAti.Es  rcooidfct  \u  Scripture.  But  with  tlif  usual  luck  of  every 
alleiiipt  of  llie  same  kind,  l-or  were  this  very  exaj^gerat^fi  accnmit 
a  tiTif;  one,  a  stronger  proof,  of  the  reality  and  frequency  of  ■  Miracle.v, 
could  hard]}'  be  conceived  in  the  nature  of  things.  Since  rto  Pet)j>le 
but  such  who  had  lived  under  a  real  'r]iK0CR.\c  v,  could  hiive  con- 
tracted a  turn  of  inind  productive  of  so  sinj^ular  a  Vhraseologij. 
t  Judges  xi.  %  I  Sam,  x-xvi.  19.  • 

ages 
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ages  of  barbarous  manners.  Amongst  these  men,  he  soon 
got  to  be  the  leader,  and  a  distinguished  Chief  in  all  their 
lawless  expeditions.  So  that  his  fame  for  military  at- 
chicvements  tilled  all  the  Regions  round  about. 

At  tlii.-?  time,  the  Israelites  in  punish.ment  for  one  of 
their  defections  tVom  their  God  and  King,  v>  ere  labouring 
under  the  oppression  of  the  idolatrous  Borderers.  And 
the  Amorites  njaking  an  excursion  into  Cilcad;  the 
Israelites  of  this  place,  a-s  most  immediately  concerned, 
sought  to  provide  lor  themselves,  as  well  as  lor  their 
brethren  (now  become  repentant),  some  Leader  of 
superior  power  and  distinguished  capacity.  And  the  Ke- 
putation  of  their  Kinsman,  Ji^ylithdh.  made  tliem  llrst 
apply  to  him. 

But  Jephthah,  with  the  frank  roughness  of  u  st^ldier  of 
fortune,  naturally  upbraided  them,  on  this  occasion,  with 
their  former  neglect  and  injustice,  in  permitting  his  father  s 
house  so  cruelly  to  cast  liim  out,  to  want  and  misery; 
and  now,  as  meanly,  without  redressing  his  injuries,  to 
lly  to  him  in  their  distress. 

They  reply,  they  were  now  come  to  make  him  that 
amends,  by  their  choice  of  \\\\x\  for  Htad  over  ail  the  In- 
habitants of  Gilead. 

JephthaJi  accepts  this  satisfaction :  and  an  Act  is  made 
of  their  proceedings  according  to  the  religious  customs  of 
those  times. 

All  this  while,  ihe  Kcpidnic,  the  TiiLOCRACv  itself, 
■  seems  to  have  been  little  tliought  of,  by  this  futr.re  Judge 
of  Israel.    Indeed  the  honour  of  so  sacred  a  station  had 
small  charms  for  our  licentious  Outlaw. 

However,  in  consequence  of  the  reconciliation,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  Choice  which  the  Gdcucui  d  made 
of  him,  for  their  Head  and  Leader,  lie  enters  on  hi.Si  office. 
And  now,  perhaps,  for  the  iirst  time,  he  observeil,  towards 
his  enemies,  all  the  punctilios  of  the  Law  of  Arms. 

He  sent  to  know  of  the  Children  of  Amnion,  vvhy  they 
committed  hostilities  against  his  countrymen.  They  an- 
swered, that  the  Israelites  had  unjustly  dispossessed  them 
of  their  Lands;  and  that  they  were  now  assembled  in  arms, 
to  recover  the  inheritance  of  their  Fathers,  To  tliis,  the 
Bastard  of  G dead,  like  an  able  Advocate,  as  well  4s  a 
idetermined  Chieftain,  replied,  That  when  Israel,  under 

the 
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the  conduct  of  ^foscs,  had  left  Egyj)t,  to  take,  possession 
of  tlie  Land,  proiisiscd  to  their  ForcfaLlicrs,  and  now 
given  to  them  by  tlseir  God,  they  had  craved  leave  of  tlie 
intennedlate  People,  and  pavticuiarly  of  the  Children  of 
Atiimon,  for  a  free  passage  throivgh  thiir  Country,  accord- 
ing to  the  Law  of  Naiions,  which  being  denied  unto 
thetn,  they  iox'Ci^^X  their  vvay;  and  u  hen  hostilely  opposed, 
and  their  enemies  overcome  in  battle,  they  took  posses- 
sion, as,  by  the  Laws  of  War,  tliey  might  do,  of  the 
Lands  of  the  Conquered.  So  far  was  well ;  and  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Jiid-j,e  of. Israel. 

13ut,  by  what  follows,  it  appears  tliat  our  famous  Ad-- 
venturer  was,  as  yet,  more  tlian  half  a  Pagan ;  for  thus 
he  {u-occeds — So  noxv  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  hath  dia^ 
posnesaed  the  Ainorites  Jrovi  before  his  People  Israel; 
and  shoaldest  thou  possess  it?  \i'iLT  kot  thou  possess 

THAT  A'/HICH   CilEMOSH,  TUV  (ioD,  GIVETIl  TUEK  TO 

POSSESS?  So  uhomoevcr  the  Lord,  our  Gob,  shall 
drive  out  from  bei  ore  us,  thera  uill  xve  possess*.  This 
was  saiii,  on  the  Gentile  principle  of  local  tutelar^/  Deities, 
:in  all  the  grossness  of  that  nction  ;  rot  yet  refined  and 
rationalized  by  our  Adventurer,  on  the  ideas  of  the  Law. 
But  u  hen  he  resumes  the  civil  arganient,  he  again  reasons 
better:  and  very  solidly  pleads  the  general  law  of  vre- 
scRiPTiox,  iu  defence  of  his  People — Jf  'hilc  Israel 
(says  he)  du-elt  in  Heshbon  and  her  Toicns,  and  in  Aroer 
and  her  Toxrns,  and  in  all  the  Cities  that  be  along, 
by  the  Coasts  of  Arnon,  three  hu.vdrejd  years; 
ft'hy  therefore  did  ye  not  recover  them  within  that 
Ti.MK'l  ?  But  the  force  of  this  Argument  making  no  im- 
j)ression,  the  negotiation  ended  in  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Jephthah  leads  out  his  'iVoops  against  Ammon.  And,  in 
the  Eortfiont,  \\ithout  doi^bt,  were  those  faithful  inmds, 
which  he  had  collected  and  disciplined  in  the  Laud  of  Tab. 

The  first  step  he  takes  to  invite  Success,  was  the 
making  an  absurd  Pagan  Vo^,  that,  if  he  returned  w itli 
Victory,  he  would  sacrifice,  for  a  burnt-offering  to  God, 
whatsoever  came  first  out  of  the  doors  of  his  house;]:  to 
welcome  his  return.  lie  canie  back  a  Conrjucror;  and 
his  Daughter,  inipatittnt  to  celebrate  his  Triumph,  being 
the  first  who  met  him,  was,  for  iiis  Oath's  sake,  (though 
*  Judges      23,  ^24.  t  Ver.  26.  J  Ver.  31. 

witljl 
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with  extreme  reoi-et,  because,  besides  her,  lie  had  neither 
son  nor  daughter*,)  sacrificed  for  her  pains,  according  to 
the  then  estabHshed  custom  of  Idolafri/  ;  which,  on  such 
occasions,  required  a  Sacrifice  of  what  w  as  niost  dear  or 
precious  to  the  otfercr.  Tor,  I  hardly  believe  that  Jephfhah 
was,  at  this  time,  so  learned  in  the  Law,  as  even  the  Poet 
Voltaire ;  or  th.at  he  had  proceeded,  like  him,  so  far  in  the 
sacred  text,  as  to  misunderstand  or  misinterpret  this  famous 
ixcenty-sevcnth  Chapter  of  Leviticus,  in  support  of  so 
impious  an  action.  The  unhappy  fattier  appears,  at  this 
time,  to  understand  so  little  ot  the  Law,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  w  hat  it  had  in  common  with  Paganism, 
(namely,  the  custom  of  offering  eucimristical  Sacrifices  on 
every  great  and  fortunate  event)  from  v^  hat  it  liad  in  direct 
opposition  to  it  (viz.  tliat  diie  impiety  of  human  Sacrifice). 

The  account  here  given  appears  to  be  the  natural  expla- 
nation of  a  plain  Story,  ikit  Commentators,  full  of  the 
ideas  of  Papal,  rather  tlian  of  the  Mosaic  times ;  and 
paying  a  blind  reverence  to  the  character  of  a  Judge  of 
Israel,  make  the  Daugliter,  to  save  her  fathers  honour, 
return  "cozv  for  vou- ;  and  so  consecrate  herself  to  a  Virgin 
State.  Solutions  like  these  expose  Sacred  Scripture  to  the 
scorn  and  derision  of  unbelievers. 

But  against  our  account  of  Jephtiiah  s  ^'ow,  which 
makes  the  w  hole  to  be  conceived  and  perpetrated  on  Pagan 
principles  and  practices,  our  adversaries, 

1.  Eid  us  observe,  that  the  action  is  not  condemned. 
A  censure,  they  think,  it  could  not  have  escaped,  had  the 
Sacred  Historian  deemed  it  an  impiety. 

2.  That  the  text  tells  us  further,  that  Jcphthah  zi  cnt 
out  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lordi,  and  therefore  they  con-' 
elude,  that  he  returned  in  the  same  Spirit. 

3.  Lastly,  that  Jephthah  is  extolled  by  the  Author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  numbered  in  the  class 
of  sacred  Heroes. 

To  these  objections,  in'their  order. 

First,  They  who  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  x'\ction's 
having  passed  uncensured,  consider  neither  the  nature  of 
the  Composition,  nor  the  genius  of  the  Historian.  The 
parrative  itself  is  a  brief  Compendium,  or  rather  extract 
from  the  Records  of  State,  entered  as  things  passed,  and 
*  Ver.  34.  t  Ver.  29,  I  Gh.xi.  ver.  32. 

then 
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then  laid  up  in  tiie  Arcliivcs  of  their  Sciiijcs.  In  this 
species  of  Conipobilion  it  is  not  the  wont  to  dwell  cither 
(in  the  causes,  the  qualities,  or  the  consequences  of  Actions, 
but  simply  to  tell  the  naked  Facts. 

Nor  hud  tlie  \\'riters  of  tliose  times  improved  History 
into  an  art.  They  transcribed  or  ahrid<2;ed,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  people's  information  in  facts,  of  what  they 
found  recorded  in  their  venerable  Archives.  This  Mas  the 
case  in  the  Story  of  the  hfing  Prophet,  in  the  affair  of  the 
ylltar  of  Bethel'''.  His  crime  is  neither  condemned,  nor 
is  his  punishment  recorded.  Had  the  History  been  a 
Romance,  forjied  at  pleasure,  both  tlicse  particulars  had 
assuredly  been  dwelt  upon  at  iar<j;c. 

Besides,  as  the  nature  and  quality  of  actions  arc  best 
seen  by  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  iha  people  concerned  ; 
and  the  action  in  (picstion  Avas  well  understoodj  both  by 
the  Writer,  and  his  headers,  to  be  condemned  by  the 
Mosaic  Ritual,  it  less  needed  a  Censure.  The  faithful 
Followers  of  the  La"w,  for  whose  service  tl)is  adventure 
Avas  recorded,  wanted  no  historian  of  prophetic  Authority 
to  tell  them,  (after  they  had  seen  human  sacri/icL's  exe- 
crated in  almost  every  page  of  their  History)  tiiat  Jcph- 
thah's  sacrifice  of  his  Dauij^htcr  was  either  an  impious 
imitation  of  Pagan  practices,  or  an  ignorant  presumption 
in  the  half-paganized  \^otary,  that  he  was  liere  complying 
Avith  the  famous  precept  of  the  Law  in  Leviticus')',  when 
indeed  (as  wc  have  shew  n  at  large)  it  related  to  quite 
another  diino;. 

ijut  further,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  this  story,  to  furnish 
an  objection  (such  as  it  is)  from  the  sacred  Writers  not 
interposing  with  his  own  judgment,  concerninii;  the  moral 
(juality  of  the  action  related.  Scripture  abounds  widi 
instances  of  this  sort ;  a  silence  occasioned  by  one  or 
other  of  the  causes  here  exj)laincd. 

2.  But  Jephthah  (which  is  the  second  objection)  went 
out  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  (they  con- 
clude) he  must  needs  return  in  the  same  spirit. 

Now  though,  on  a  less  important  occasion,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  acquiesce  in  the  Criticism,  though  not  in 
the  spirit,  of  Spinosa,  that  this  expression  was  to  be  put 
to  the  account  of  the  sacred  phraseology  of  the  .  Jews  ; 
*  1  Kings  xiii.  t  Ch.  xxvii.  vcr.  29. 
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and  to  mean  no  more  tlian  the  strength,  the  courage,  and" 
the  address  of  a  consummate  leader;  yet  tlie  kngaage 
being  here  applied  to  a  Judge  of  Israel,  and  in  the  actual 
exercise  of  liis  ofiice,  I  can  readily  allow  that  it  signifies 
some  supernatural  assistance. 

But  what  then?  when  the  work  committed  to  him,  and 
fur  which  he  was  thus  qualitied,  was  well  over,  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  tliat  the  same  spirit  constantly  rested 
on  him,  but  very  much  to  conclude  \he  contrary.  One 
of  his  most  illustrious  successors^  Sa.msox,  liad  still  a 
larger  share  of  this  divine  Spirit  iinparted  to  him;  yet  no- 
hodv  imagiiK's  that  it  rested  with  him  ;  when,,  contraiy  to 
the  Laav,  he  chose  a  v.  ife  from  among  tiie  Philistines,  oc 
revealed  the  secret  intrusted  with  him  to  Delilah;  de- 
linquencies n-uich-  less  crhninal  than  the  Sacrifice  of  a 
Daughter. 

3. — But  then,  "  the  Autlior  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hcbrcas  extols  him ;  and  lifts  him  into  the  number  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Jewish  Heroes." — But  for  what 
is  he  thus  extolled  r — For  his  rash  voxv  ?  No  surely. 
David  is  extolled  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Is  it  for  the  murder  of  Uriah,  and  adnltery  with  hi» 
^\'ife  r  Surely  neither  of  the  Heroes- are  extolled  for  these 
exploits  ;  but  for  their  taith  in  God,  and  their  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  tlie  Tiieocuact.  So  says  the 
IViiter  hin:i6elf;  where,  recapitulating  the  works  and 
achievements  ot'  Faitm,  he  goes  on,  in  these  words— 
xtitd  ichac  shall  I  more  saij,  For  the  time  u  ould fail  me  ta 
tell  of  Gideon  and  Barak,  and  of  Samson  and  of  Jepii- 
thah,  of  David  also  arid  Sa)/riXcl,Sic.^ — This  faith  was- 
so  active  and  eminent  in  David,  that,  notwithstanding  his- 
two  gross  immoralities,  he  is  called  by  Ciod  himself,  a, 

MAN  AFTER  HIS  OWX    HEART.     FoF,  aS  this  illuStrioUS 

Title  neither  covered,  nor  atoned,  for  his  crimes,  so  neither 
did  his  crimes  hinder  its  being  bestowed  upon  him,  wheii 
tiie  question  only  concerned  his  zeal  for  the  Law  and  the 
Theocracy  ;.  as  I  have  sliewn  to  these  Philosophers,  on 
another  occasion. 

To  conclude  with  Jephthah. — We  know,  though  only 
Ml  general,  that  he  lived  long  enough  in  the  exercise  of  his 
Miuiatjy,  and,  consequently,  under  the  occasional  guid- 
*  Heb.  xi.  ^-2. 
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ance  of  God's  holy  Spirit,  to  wipe  out  all  the  Pa^an  im- 
pressions of  his  ill  education.  David,  with  a  uiucii  better 
ill  his  early  youtii,  kept  on  improving  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Law.  He  was  at  first  somewhat  scandalized  at 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked :  but  Avhen  he  cmne  nito  the 
sanctuarij,  i.  e.  when  he  had  gained  a  more  exact  and  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Dispensation,  tJicn,  as  he  tells  us, 
he  understood  the  end  of  those  men. — In  these  respects, 
indeed,  we  are  left  more  to  our  conjectures  concerning 
Jephthah.  His  History  tells  us,  he  judged  Israel  for 
six  years  *.  We  are  further  informed  (and  tliis  is  all)  that 
he  defeated  the  Ephraimites  j";  who  had  picked  a  ground- 
less  quarrel  with  him ;  which  ended  as  it  is  ht  all  such 
quarrels  should  end. 

But,  though  we  have  now  done  with  the  personal  Cha- 
racter of  Jephthah,  and  his  rash  Vow  ;  we  have  something 
more  to  sav  of  the  general  Character  of  a  Judge  of  Israety 
as  it  holds  in  common  with  that  of  many  other  of  God's 
chosen  servants:  whose  faults  and  imperfections  the  malice 
of  Unbelievers  have  carefully  drawn  out,  and  objected  to 
us,  as  matter  of  scandal ;  tending  to  impeach  the  veracity 
of  Sacred  History,  and  the  Evidence  that  God  thus  inter- 
posed in  support  of  his  revealed  Will. 

To  clear  up  this  matter,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  when  God  sees  fit,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  to  give 
a  new  revelation  of  his  w  ill  to  man,  we  may  conclude, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  he  will  not  disgrace  his 
own  Dispensation,  by  the  use  of  unworthy  Instruments. 

Ijoth  the  dignity  and  interests  of  Revelation  require, 
that  the  first  Bearers  of  tliese  glad  tidings  to  mankind 
should  be  fully  possessed  of  that  power  of  Virtue  which 
true  religion  only  can  bestow. 

The  dignity  of  Revelation  requires  that  so  bright  an 
emanation  from  the  very  source  of  light  and  purity  should 
not  be  conveyed  to  us  through  a  polluted  medium.  The 
interests  of  it,  likewise,  reclaim  against  such  an  unworthy 
Service. 

A  sanctity  of  manners,  which  is  so  necessary  to  support 
the  mission,  is  the  natural  and  inseparable  attendant  011 
the  Office.   For,  in  the  promulgation  of  a  new  Religion, 
besides  those  marks  of  truth  arising  from  the  purity  and 
*  JiTdges  xii.  7.  f  Ch.  xii.ver.  1. 
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reasonableness  of  the  Doctrine,  ubieh  shew  it  to  be, 
ouTiiv  of  the  Author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  tiiere  is 
need,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  actually  came  from 
II I M,  of  certain  :>iiraculous  powers,  declarative  of  the 
nature  of  the  D  'ispensattO)i ;  and  attendant  on  the  sancli- 
lication  of  the  heart  of  the  Messenger. 

But  the  character  of  God's  Instruments,  and  the  amdncf 
of  Providence  in  the  use  of  them,  may  be  very  different 
from  those  who  are  only  raised  up,  and  employed  for  the 
support  of  an  established  Dispcmation  ;  as  in  the  Jewish 
economy ;  or  for  the  reformation  of  it,  as  in  the  Chris- 
tian :  though  in  the  Jewish,  administered  by  an  extraor- 
dinary Providence,  these  Instruments  may  have  had 
extraordinart)  poicers  intrusted  to  them,  \^  hich  those  of  the 
Cliristian  bad  not.  Here  [i.  c.  for  the  support  or  refor- 
mation of  things  received  and  established]  the  same 
conclusion,  lor  the  necessity  of  sanctitv  of  manners,  wiU 
not  liold.  It  being  sufficient,  for  this  purpose,  that  God, 
in  the  settled  course  of  his  Providence,  is  incessantly- 
producing  GOOD  OUT  OF  EVIL.  And  the  irregular  In- 
.strument  is  frequently  made  to  serve,  without  his  know- 
ledge, and  even  against  his  will,  the  great  ends  of  piety 
and  truth. 

Of  tiie  evidence  of  this,  the  History  of  the  Church 
affords  us  many  examples. 

^Fhcn  God  had  graduHlly  prepared,  and,  at  length, 
fitted  his  Chosen  People  for  the  reception  of  the  Lav,  his 
early  Instruments  were  selected  from  the  most  virtuous 
omongst  men,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  I\Ioses  : 

And,  again,  when  he  first  prepared  the  World  for  the; 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel  (^Ybich  Avas  the  completion 
of  the  Lavv')  he  committed  the  care  of  it  to  men  of  the 
most  unblemished  and  exemplary  characters  ;  such  as 
John  the  Ijaptist,  and  the  blessed  Apostles. 

iiut,  in  the  Esiablishmcnt,  in  the  Support,  and  in  the 
Jlcj'onnation  of  Religion  (the  second  an.d  inferior  Opera- 
tion of  Divine  Love  to  IMan)  God  did  not  disdain  to 
e-mploy  ichS  perfect  InsUTimcnts,  in  either  Dispensation, 
iic  served  himself  of  David  for  the  Law,  and  of 
Const  AN  TIKE  for  the  Gospel.  And  under  the  foi'mer 
of  these  Dispensations,  botli  before  and  after  the  period 
liere  referred  to,,  wiien  he  had  decreed,  either  to  execute 

veugeanc& 
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vengeance  on  the  Oppressors  of  an  offending  Pco[)le,  or  to 
clear  the  Holy  Land  of  Idohitcrs,  he  frequently  avniled 
himself  of  the  Agency  of  wicked  Kings  and  licentious 
Rulers.  The  same  gracious  Providence  was  displayed  in 
the  preservation  oi  Rfligion  uncicr  the  latter  P)ispensation. 
lor,  when  the  time  was  come  that  the  Chiistian  Church 
was  to  be  cleansed  and  purified  from  the  long  pollutions 
of  an  Antichristian  Usui'pation,  God  w  as  pleased  to  make 
use  of  Instruments,  w  ho  had  neither  motives  nor  manners 
that  could  do  honour  to  the  liej'orinat'um  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  bring  to  pass. 

UxiiELiEVEKS  did  not  sufficiently  ccmsider  this,  when 
they  made  it  an  objection  to  revealed  Relig'wn  ;  nor 
Papists,  when  they  made  the  same  objection  to  the  Pro- 
testant Refonnat  'ion.  i  o  the  First  we  have  already  said 
enough  on  this  head ;  and,  to  the  other,  shall  only  add  at 
present,  that  Ave  are  far  from  being  ashamed  of  l  eceiving 
spiritual  benefit  from  men,  w  ho  supply  these  circumstances 
of  reproach  against  thcn)selves ;  while  we  find  reason  to 
^dore  that  Hand  w  hich  turned  the  avarice  (if  such  w  as  the 
case)  of  a  furious  Priar,  and  the  luxury  of  a  debauched 
]\fonarch,  from  their  natural  Mischiefs,  to  become  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  blessiiigs ;  tlie  Restoration  of 
j^ETTEKs  and  Religion. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  go  on  with  AI.  Voltaire,  w  hose 
PJiUosophy^  being  grafted  on  his  Fartri/,  produces  I'Vuit 
worthy  of  the  Stock  it  comes  from,  viz.  Fable  and  F/etio/i. 
So  that  the  next  instance  lie  [)roduces  of  the  encourage- 
ment which  the  Law  gives  to  humari  sacrijiccs,  is  Saul's 
abortive  voic. — The  wonder  is,  that  he  did  not  go  on  with 
the  cases  of  Achan — the  five  Kings  of  the  Arnorites — 
Sisera — Agag — Adonijah — the  five  sons  of  Saul,  hung  up 
in  Gibeah— and  in  short,  all  the  civil  and  military  execu- 
tions recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  lint  in  his  rage  to 
run  dow  n  Religion,  he  has  out-sliot  himself,  and  forgot  his 
subject. — To  bring  him  to  himself,  1  w  ill,  in  charity,  direct 
him  to  a  text,  w  hich,  if  he  knows  how  to  pervert  with  pro- 
per dexterity,  may  appear  more  to  his  purpose  than  any  of 
this  s.ensele.ss  prate.  It  is  in  the  Proj)het  Micah:  who 
addressing  himself  to  his  corrupt  and  idolatrous  Country- 
men, amongst  his  other  exprobrations,  ridicules,  and,  at  the 
£uiiie  time,  instructs  them,  in  this  manner, — ■"  Wlierewith 

ji  iJ  3  shali 
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"  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord?  and  how  myself  before 
"  the  high  God?  Siiail  I  coine  before  him  with  burnt- 
"  ofierings,  with  Calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord 
be  pleased  with  thousands  of  Rams,  or  ten  thousands 
"  of  rivers  of  Oil?   Shall  I  give  :kiy  first-borx 

"  FOll  -MY  TKAXSGUESSION  ;  TliE  FRUIT  OF  MY  BODY 

*'  Foii  THE  SIX  OF  MY  sojjL?  lie  hath  sheued  thee, 
"  O  man  !  what  js  good.  And  what  doth  the  Lord  re- 
*'  quire  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
"  walk  humblv  \vith  thy  God*?" 

Reasoncrs,  like  our  poet,  may  fancy,  that  the  Prophet 
is  here  reckoning  up  the  most  efficacious  of  the  Legal  • 
sacrifices;  and  consequently,  that  Ixfaxticide  and 
homicide  are  amongst  the  first  of  that  number,  since  all 
are  said  to  be  offered  up  to  the  Lord  the  high  God. 

To  confute  this  groundless  fancy,  let  me  previously 
repeat  these  two  observations.  First,  that  the  Law  of 
INIosf s  is  so  far  from  requiring  or  directing  liwnan  sacri- 
fices, that  it  ever  treats  them  with  the  utmost  abhorrence; 
and  therefore  was  very  unlikely  to  speak  of  them  as  legal 
Sacrifices :  secondly,  it  hath  been  shewn  that  the  Idola- 
trous Jews  of  these  times,  were  accustomed  to  bring 
into  the  Temple-service  the  most  detested  Kites  of 
Paganism. 

'i  bis  being  premised,  let  us  consider  the  season  in  which 
these  Prophecies,  sent  to  Alicah,  were  delivered  ; — to 
whom  they  were  addressed— and  to  what  end,  directed. 
They  were  sent,  the  prophet  tells  us,  in  tJiedays  oj'  Joiham^ 
A'liaz,  ar.d  Hczekiah,  Kings  of  Judah 

U'e  find  by  the  History  of  these  Kings,  that,  in  their 
rcigh,  the  House  of  Judah  Avas  sunk  into  all  kinds  of  vice 
and  iniquity.  But  still  the  leading  crime,  through  the  bad 
example  of  these  monarchs,  was  Idolatry  ;  which  con- 
sisted, sometimes  in  worsliipping  tlie  God  of  Israel  in  the 
Pagan  places  of  worship,  called  the  high  places  ;  at 
other  times  in  worsliipping  Idols  in  the  very  place  of  God  s 
worship.  THE  Temple.  Jotiiam,  indeed,  is  said  to  have 
done  that  zchich  loas  right  in  the  sight  oj  thi  Lord.  Hoic- 
be.it  that  the  high  places  Xiere  nut  removed;  the 
I^eopk  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  still  in  the  high 
places       ]'ut  his  soi),  Ahaz,  we  are  told,  "  did  not  that 

*  Ch.vi.  vcr.  6,  7,  S.     f  Ch.  i.  ver.  i.     %  i  Kings  xv.  34,  3.^. 

"  which 
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"  which  was  rij^ht  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  liis  God,  like 
"  David,  his  Father.    But      walked  in  the  way  of  the 

Kings  of  Israel.  Yea,  a/id  vicidc  his  Sons  to  pass  througib 
"  the  FT  uE,  accordingto)  the  abonnnations  of  the  Heathen, 
"  whom  tlie  Lord  cast  out  from  before  tiie  Ciuldren  of 
■**  Israel*."  Hezekiah  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  the 
Grandfather,  and  reformed  wliat  was  amiss,  din'"ing  the 
■\vicked  reign  of  his  Father. 

Amongst  a  people  so  corrupt,  while  any  sense  of  Keli- 
■gion  still  remained,  llitcs  and  Ceremonies  would  always 
take  the  lead  of  moral  duties.  The  Prophet  seems  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  good  reigu  of  Hezekiah:  and  to 
aid  the  reformation,  which  that  Monarch  had  begun,  at- 
tacks labouring  Superstition  in  its  liead-quarters,  amidst 
the  fires  of  Mobch. 

'  But  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  was  substi- 
tuting ritual  modes  of  Worship,  in  the  ])lace  of  moral 
duties,  he  informs  them  how  unacceptable  the  external 
pomp  avid  pageantry  of  Religion  was  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
when  not  accompanied  «4th  purity  of  heart,  and  integrity 
of  manners.  This  is  the  general  sense  of  the  Text  quoted 
above:  which,  without  doubt,  should  be  thus  paraphrased 
— t  herewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord  (says  the 
Prophet,  personating  an  idolatrous  and  immoral  Jew), 
shall  I  bring  a  profiisicn  oj'  Calves,  and  Rams,  and  Oil, 
AS  THE  Law  dikects  ;  Or  if  these  he  insufficient,  or 
unacceptable  to  the  Deity,  shall  I  seek,  as  is  mm  the 
practice,  for  a  more  poxcerful  atonenmit,  amoxcst  the 

FOREIGN  RITES  OF  OUll  PAGAX  NEIGHBOURS,  IcliO  boUSt 

(f  something  still  more  precious  and  loorthy  the  Altars  of 
their  Gods — iniy  first-eorn  to  he  offered  vy-  in 
Sacrifice?  Vain  man,  (subjoins  the  Prophet)  do  not  God 
and  Nature  proclaim,  that  u  ithout  Virtue,  llitcs  and 
Ceremonies  are,  of  no  avail,  whether  ihcy  be  such  as  the 
L  AAV  prescribes,  or  such  as  Idolaters  ( to  whose  practices 
thou  art  so  enslaved)  impiously  fancy  to  he  still  more 
horribly  ejjicacious. 

And  liow,  human  Sacrficcs  came  to  be  so  esteemed, 
•we  have  shewn,  in  the  course  of  this  dissertation,  co)i' 
ccrning  the  rise  and  progress  of  Sacrfce. 

*  2  Kings  x\i.  3. 
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III. 

From  the  Sacrifice  of  particular  mo/,  charged  by 
Voltaire,  on  the  Jewish  Laav,  he  rises  in  his  impiety 
to  accuse  it  of  the  Sacrifice  or  a  ■whole  Nation. 
These  are  his  words — "  It  is  said  in  Leviticus  that  none 
"  devoted  which  shall  be  devoted  of  men  shall  be  re- 
*'  deemed,  but  shall  uirchj  be  put  to  death.  The  Jewish 
"  books  bjar  evidence,  tliat  w  hen  the  Israelites  overran 
"  the  little  country  of  Canaan,  they  massacred,  in  most 
of  the  villages,  men,  women,  and  children — because 
"  thev  had  been  devoted." 

■J 

In  these  words  are  included  two  charges  against  the 
Law. —  J.  That  this  dcvoti ).'!>•  of  the  Canaanites  was  a 
religious  Sacrijice.  2.  Or,  at  least,  a  commanded  exter- 
mination of'  a  w  hole  people,  by  the  ministry ,  of  the 
Israelites.  So  that  if  one  of  them  should  fail,  the  other 
yet  may  hold. 

I  have  already  acquitted  it  of  the  first,  by  an  expla- 
nation of  the  famous  mistak.  n  text  in  the  xxviith  chapter 
of  Leviticus.  We  come  now  to  the  second,  the  censure 
of  extreme  cruelty  and  inlramanity  in  executing  the  com- 
njand.  And  this  ^\ill  brini<;  us  to  the  concluding  head,  on 
this  subject. — 

The  I\Igral  Govern-or  of  the  L^niveuse  ad- 
ministers his  Sovereignty  in  tv\  o  different  ways :  while 
n)oral  Governors  amongst  men  can,  in  their  several  de- 
partments, aduiinister  theirs  only  in  one. 

Ciod,  the  Author  of  Nature,  and  Framer  of  its  Con- 
stitution, iiath  so  ordered  and  combined  moral  Entities, 
that  Virtue  generally,  or  for  the  most  part,  prcduceth 
happiness  ;  while  AIisery  is  as  generally  attendant 
upon  Vice.  On  this  disposition  of  things,  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  free  Age.nts  are  first  of  all  ad- 
justed. But  this  makes  it  neither  supcifluous  nor  inex- 
pedient for  the  God  of  the  Universe  to  punish  and  reward 
iii  another  manner,  likewise.  ^\ot  superjluous  ;  since  this 
constitution  of  Nature  docs  not  always,  by  reason  of 
ceitain  traversies  in  free  agency,  produce  its  designed 
effects.  Not  inexpedient ;  since,  in  that  other  manner, 
the  power  of  the  divine  Administration  is  more  sensibly 
manifested  ;  as  in  the  first  way  his  JVisdoni  m.ay  be 

better 
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better  collected :  "Wiiile,  both  together  serve  more  fully 
.to  convince  us,  that  the  fikst  Cause  is  a  iVec  Agent; 
.and  that  the  coustiliilion  of  Nature  is  his  ordinance ; 
.and  not  the  effect  of  chance  or  destiny. 

On  tlicsc  accounts,  a  reasonable  analogy  would  lead 
us  to  conclude,  from  what  passcth  in  the  government  of 
the  xatui'lAL  vroRLD,  that  in  the  early  ages  of  mankind, 
when  an  equal  Pkovidexck  prevailed  (as  it  did  while 
men  retairicd  the  knowledge  of  their  Governor  and 
Creator;  of  which  more  in  its  proper  place)  God  would 
frccjucntly  interpose,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to 
prevent  or  redress  t'losc  irregularities  which  v>  otdd,  from 
time  to  time,  arise,  and  did  actually  arise  in  God's  moral 
i^overiunent,  while  soldi/  adiiiinistcred  by  that  relative 
order  of  things,  w  hich  his  zi  i.sdoin  had  so  beautifully  con- 
nected, and  so  firmly  established,  as  to  be  disordered  by 
nothing  but  the  traversios  oi'Jrce  agencij  in  his  Creatures. 

That  he  did  thus,  in  fict,  interpose,  holy  Scriptures 
bear  full  evidence.  The  first  account  we  have  of  it,  after 
the  Delu(;e  (in  which,  this  part  of  God  s  moral  admi- 
nistration was  so  signally  displayed)  is  in  the  fate  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah :  And  afterwards,  in  the  exter- 
mination OF  THE  Canaanites  :  both  these  nations 
having,  bv  the  same  unnatural  cnmcs,Jilled  up  the  mca- 
mre  of  their  iniquities. 

In  the  case  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  enormity  of 
their  ^•ices,  and  the  total  depravity  of  their  manners, 
impose  silence  on  the  most  proHigate  opposers  of  Ileli- 
gion,  ho\vcvcr  clamorous  they  may  be  in  the  Patronage 
of  the  Canaaiutcs.  Their  Plea,  in  favour  of  these,  arises 
from  the  Choice  God  is  said  to  have  made  of  the 
IxsTiiujiENis  of  his  Vengeance.  Fire  and  Brimstone 
they  easily  submit  to  :  but  Fire  and  Sword  revolts  their 
humanity. 

They  can  never  (they  tell  us)  be  brought  to  believe 
that  tlie  common  Father  of  All  \^'ould  employ  some 
of  his  reasonable  Creatures  to  execute  his  vengeance 
upon  others  of  the  same  species,  even  though  these  others 
liad  been  justly  sentenced  to  perdition  for  their  beastly 
and  inhuman  Vices. 

'ilicy  pretend  to  say,  "  that  God  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  his  nature  and  attributes,  put  fellow- 
creatures 
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creatures  on  such  an  employment."  They  have  offered 
no  reasons  lor  this  bold  assertion:  and  I  can  find  none. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  must  needs  be  much  edified  ^ith 
the  modesty  of  these  men  ;  who  deny  thathberty  to  God, 
which  they  are  not  backward  to  allow  to  their  earthly 
Sovereigns  :  Amongst  whom,  the  right  of  employing  one 
part  of  their  Subjects  to  execute  their  Sentence  on 
tinuther,  is  every  Mlicre  practised,  without  censure  or 
control. 

But  they  say  further,  "  that  although  God  viight,  yet 
lie  certainly  would  not  have  recourse  to  human  agency  in 
this-  matter,  on  account  of  the  mischiefs  which  such 
agency  was  likely  to  produce. 

First,  as  it  is  extremely  liable  to  abuse.  Every  Pre- 
tender to  a  divine  command,  whether  feigned  by  an 
Impostor,  or  fancied  by  an  Enthusiast,  vvould,  when 
supported  by  this  example,  never  suiTer  their  Neighbours 
to  live  in  peace.  And  Saracen  armies  and  Popish 
Crusades  would  be  always  at  hand  to  carry  on  desolation 
in  the  name  of  God." 

Secondly,  "  this  instrumentality  must  have  an  ill 
effect  on  the  manners  of  the  Israelites,  by  making  their 
hearts  callous,  and  insensible  to  the  calamities  of  their 
Fellow-Creatures."  These  are  the  objections  of  our 
Philosophers.  But  before  they  give  us  time  to  reply, 
liiey  kindly  take  the  trouble  ofi' our  hands,  and  will  needs 
answer  for  us,  themselves.  This  is  one  of  their  usual 
tricks,  to  stop  or  cover  the  disgrace  of  a  foolish  Sophism, 
})y  a  shew  of  candour.  But,  indeed,  their  aim  is  to  draw 
the  Advocate  of  religion  from  solid  ground,  which  is 
fau-ly  and  steadily  to  confute  inCdelity,  on  its  own 
PRiNCiPLKs.  Of  this  slight  of  hand,  tlie  Poet  A'^oltaire 
has  here  given  us  an  example  most  worthy  of  him. — ■ 
Tliis  [the  extermination  of  the  Canaanitcs]  had  been 
anenomious  crime,  had  not  God  himself,  the  sovereign 

ARBITER  OF    LIFE  AND   DEATH,  of  XvhosC  COUduct 

are  not  to  ask  a  reason,  so  ordained,  in  the  impend  ruble 
depths  cf  his  justice. — Ind.eedi  But  we  will  be  bold  to 
bring  him  back  to  the  state  of  the  question. — "  God  the 
tmoral  Governor  of  the  World  could  not  or  would  not 
(say  unbelievers)  make  use  of  human  In.^frunwnts  tor 
the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites."  This  is  tl)e  objection. 

But 
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But  to  keep  us  from  answering,  they  take  the  business 
into  their  own  hands — God  (says  this  prince  of  Philo- 
sophers) the  CuEAToit,  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  life  and 
death,  of  ~cho.se  conduct  we  are  not  to  ask,  what  dost  thou? 
hath  f  oreclosed  all  reasoning,  in  the  impenetrable  depths 
of  his  Just  ice."" 

Thus  they  raise  their  objection  against  a  command 
of  God,  as  i\ioRAL  GovEiixoK  of  the  Universe,  (and 
such  he  is  ah\ays  represented  in  Scripture)  and  then, 
to  stop  our  moutlis  with  a  Flam,  answer  the  objection 
themselves,  by  putting  a  Physical  Creator  in  his 
place. 

Now,  of  the  actions  of  a  moral  Governor,  we  may, 
Avith  due  modesty  and  humility,  ask  the  reason; — -Sliall 
not  THE  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?  was 
asked  *  in  a  similar  case,  by  the  Father  of  the  Faith  fuL 
But,  to  the  Physical  creator  of  the  Universe,  who 
will  venture  to  say,  what  doest  t]wu'\? — Illusti-ious  Phi- 
losopher! permit  us  therefore  to  answer  for  ourselves. 
We  say,  that  the  moral  Governor  of  the  World  can  never 
be  debarred  from  carrying  on  his  Administration  in  such 
a  way  as  may  best  suit  the  ends  of  divine  Wisdom, 
because  human  folly  may  encourage  itself  to  raise,  on 
that  ground,  an  impious  and  abusive  imitation.  And, 
neither  under  natural,  nor  under  revealed  Religion,  hath 
God  thought  fit  to  exempt  or  secure  his  Laxvs  from  such 
abuses. 

God,  under  natural  Religion,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  Providence,  hath,  by  annexing  evil  to  Vice,  made 
that.  Constitution  of  things  the  Instrument  of  punisbi- 
ment ;  but  how  hath  this  Dispensation  been  dishonoured, 
and  even  to  the  disturi)ance  of  Society  itself,  when  these 
punishments,  interpreted  by  ignorant  or  uncharitable 
men,  have  been  turned  into  extraordinary  Judg- 
ments?— Again,  P6Y(?r  and  Jo/?;/  said,  what  every  honest 
Deist  is  ready  to  say, — JFe  must  obey  God  rather  than 
Jllan'_l.  Yet  how  perpetually  has  this  triith  been  abused 
by  ilebels  and  Fanatics. 

Under  Revealed  Religion,  Miracles,  (the  necessary 
Credential  of  those  intrusted  with  its  promulgation)  by 
vvliich  Power,  both  the  physical  and  intellectual  Systems 
*  Gen.  xviii.  25.  f  Job  ix.  12.  I  Acts  v.  29. 

were 
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were  controlled,  have  yet  occasioned  innumerable  abuses, 
iiefiling  every  ae;c  of  the  Church  n  ith  i«ntastic  Prodigies, 
and  lying  "Wonders. 

But  \vhy  do  I  speak  of  these  sanctions  of  Revelation, 
(the  Credentials,  of  God's  JNlcsscngers)  when  the  very 
Coinmunication  of  his  Will  to  Man,  Uevelation  itseltj 
tiath  filled  all  ages  and  nations  with  Impostors,  pretending 
to  a  divine  Commission? 

.  ISut  our  F hilcsnphcrs  go  on ;  and  saj^,  "  That  this 
ifjffice  of  destruction,  imposed  upon  the  Israelites,  must 
have  [vroduccd  an  ill  effect  on  their  Ahral  Cluiractcr, 
by  giving  them  ^^  rong  notions  of  the  divine  A  aturc ; 
and  by  vitiating  their  own ;  as  it  had  a  tendency  to 
tlestroy  or  to  weaken  the  Social  passions  and  atiections." 

Nay,  further,  tliey  i)retcnd  to  see  the  marks  of  these 
evils  in  tlie  Character  of  the  chosen  People :  whom, 
•therefore,  instead-  of  pitying,  (and  if  the  evils  arose  from 
-the  cause  they  assign,  were  most  deserving  of  pity)  they 
have  most  mercilessly  abused  and  misrepresented.  But 
to  answer  to  ti)e  first  part  of  this  infidel  objection, 
which  pretends  that  the  Jeus  were  brought,  by  this 
fniployment,  to  entertain  irroug  ideas  of  the  iJirine 
iJX'atinx',  I  reply, — The  most  adorable  attribute  of  God, 
the  moral  Govcr?ior  of  tlie  world,  is  his  loxc-suffeu- 
iXG,  by  which  he  bears  with  tlie  crimes  and  follies  of 
amen,  iu  order  to  bring  ihcm  to  repentance;  Now  this 
attribute  he  hath  made  manifest  to  all  :  but  more  lully 
to  iiis  chosen  People;  even  in  the  very  case  of  these' 
devested  Can-ianites.  Tor  v.  luni  their  crimes  \vere  arrived 
at  the  height  of  human  depravity.  He  stiil  withheld  his 
bami,  and  by  divers  awakening  Judgments,  gave  tiiein 
time  and  invitation  for  lepcntance.  lint  on  their  neglect 
■and  conlcnipt  of  his  repeated  warnings.  He,  at  length, 
^■As.  forced,  as  it  were,  to  pour  out  his  full  vengeance 
upon  (hem. 

The  .'luthor  of  the  Apocryphal  Book,  of  the  JVisdom 
of  Sulojnon,  thus  graphically  paints  their  case,  in  an 
Address  to  the  Ahnightv  : — "  Thou  hast  mercy  upon 
*'  ail — thou  v.  inkcst  at  the  Sins  of  I\Icn,  because  they 
"  should  anicnd — Tliou  sparest  all ;  lor  they  are  thine, 
"  thoft  Lover  of  Souls  ! — Therefore  thou  chastenest 
*'  tSiem,  \yj  iirdc  and  little,  thiit  offend;  and  warnest 
'  "  them 
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**  them  by  putting  them  in  remembrance  wherein  they 
*'  have  offended ;  that  leaving  their  wickedness,  they 
"  may  believe  in  thee,  O  Lord  !  Tor  it  w^as  thy  will 

"  TO  DESTROY  BY  THE  HANDS  OF  OUll  FaTHERS,  THOSE' 
OLD    IXllABITAXTS  OF   THY    HOLY    LaXD;  whOHl 

"  thou  hatest  tor  doing  most  odious  works  of  Sorceries, 
"  and  WICKED  Sacrifices — ■mcrc/fc.ss  murderers  of 
"  children,  and  devourers  of  mans  Jle.sh,  and  tlte  fecisla 
"  af  blood — Nevertheless  even  tliosc  thou  sparedst  as 
"  Men*,  and  didst  send  Wasps,  forerunners  of  thine 
"  host,  to  destroy  them  by  little  and  little — executing  thy 

judgments  upon  them  by  little  and  little,  thou  gavest 
'*  THEM  PLACE  OF  REPENTANCE!  iiot  beiuo;  ignorant 

that  they  were  a  naughty  Generation — and  their 
^'  cogitations  would  never  be  changed '("." 

The  C'anonical  Books  of  Scripture  authenticate  what 
this  Sage  Writer  of  after-times,  here  delivers,  concerning 
God's  dealing  w  ith  these  devoted  Nations. 

Jlfoses,  on  the  egression  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
«peaks  thus  to  them,  in  the  Person  of  the  Almighty — ■ 
"  I  will  send  Hornets  before  thee,  which  shall  drive 
"  out  the  Hivite,  the  Canaanite,  and  the  liittite  from 

before  thee.  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  before 
'*  thee  in  one  year,  lest  the  land  become  desolate ;  but 
"  by  little  and  little  will  I  drive  them  out  liom  before 
"  thce:|:."  And  again  in  his  last  exhortation  to  Ids 
People, — "  Behold  the  Lord,  thy  God,  will  send  tiie 
"  Hornet  amongst  them,  until  they  that  are  left,  and 
"  hide  themselves  from  thee,  be  destroyed  Antl 
Joshua,  on  the  like  occasion,  tells  the  People  that  what 
iVIoses  hud  promised,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
Ciod  had  fulfilled — /  se)it  the  Hornet  before  you, 
which  drove  them  out  iVom  before  you,  even  the  two 
Kings  of  the  Amorites  j| . 

Here,  the  Reader  may  observe,  that  the  Jpocnjphal 
Writer  gives  one  reason  for  the  tcmporan/  plague^, 
which  forerun  the  total  destruction  of  the  Canaanites; 
and  the  Authentic  Text  gives  another;  nor  will  the 

•  i.  e.  for  tlifi  t^.ake  of  tlieir  rational  nature,  though  hy  llioir  uu. 
natural  vices  they  had  furfciteti  all  the  prerogatives  of  humanity, 
t  Cii.xi.  23  &  sec]. — Ch.  xii.  2.  &c  seq.  *  Tixod.  xxiii.  -28. 

§  Deut,  yii.  20.  j|  JosIj,.  xxiv.  12-. 

learned 
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learned  Reader  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  differ- 
ence. 

The  Israelites,  uTulcr  their  Leader,  Moses,  did  not 
want  to  be  told,  that  those  tcniporary  Plagues  Mere  sent 
tntncrcij.  They  had,  on  the  first  opening  vi  his  Com- 
mission, been  instructed  by  him,  in  tlie  attributes  of  the 
true  God,  his /o!fg  siif/ering  and  bca?i?ig  xi  ith  the  con- 
tiadkt  'wn  of  Sinners ;  and  his  merciful  acceptance  even 
of  a  late-delayed  Repentance.  They  had  experienced 
the  unwearied  exertion  of  this  attribute,  even  in  tlieir 
own  case,  w  hen  their  repeated  perversities,  w  hich  would 
have  tired  out  every  thing  but  infinite  Goodness,  were  as 
often  pardoned  as  they  were  committed.  So  that  they 
■nere  not  ignorant,  though  their  degenerate  Posteritv,  in 
the  time  of  this  Apocryptical  Writer,  might  want  to  be 
inlbrmcd  of  the  gracious  purpose,  in  those  warnings  to  a 
devoted  People. 

And  as  there  was  another  use  in  these  probationary 
plagues,  viz.  the  wasting  the  Inhabitants  of  Canaan,  this 
■w  as  the  design  w  hich  Moses  and  Joshua  principally  insist 
on,  as  it  was  the  greatest  encouragement  to  a  dastardly 
People.  Closes,  in  the  name  of  his  ^Master,  promisetli 
to  send  Hornets  before  them,  nhich  should  drive 
OUT  the  Nivite,  (^t.  And  Joshua  reminds  his  Peoi)le 
how  the  promise  had  been  performed — God  sent  the 
Hornet  bejore  yon,  -which  drove  them  out  from  before 
you,  &.C. 

This  assurance  was  no  more  than  needed.    The  cow- 
ardice contracted  in  a  long  state  of  Slavery;  (a  state 
tairly  recorded,  and  deeply  lamented  by  their  Leader) 
required  the  assistance  of  all  Nature  in  their  support. 
"  ()  nimium  diiecte  Deo— cui  militat  /Ether, 
"  Et  conjurati  veniunt  ad  Classica  venti." 
Put  thouifh  t'.iese  u-ar/iing  Jtu/onients,  these  chastise- 
vients  of  mercy,  w  ere  lost  on  those  to  whom  they  w  ere 
sent,  yet  they  were  not  cast  aw  ay ;  for,  in  aggravating 
the  Cl  imes  of  the  Canaanites,  they  served,  at  the  same 
time,  to  promote  their  speedier  extermination.    So  ad- 
mirably is  the  moral  government  of  God  administered, 
that  its  acts,  directed  to  various  purposes,  are  never 
issued  in  vain. — But  what  is  said  in  iioly  Writ,  of  the 
previous  punishments  on  the  Canaanites,  in  mercy,  is 
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given  only  as  a  specimen  of  them,  and  not  for  a  cainplefe 
fist,  as  in  the  record  of  the  tnjing  platvucs  of  Egypt. 
So  that  we  are  not  to  conclude,  that-  the  destructive 
Animals,  sent  amongst  those  miscreants,  v^  ere  only  wasps 
and  hornets  ;  or  tliat,  amongst  the  awakening  punish- 
ments, Disease  was  not  one.  When  God  was  pleased, 
in  after-times,  to  punish  their  Descendants,  the  Philis- 
tines, for  their  profanation  of  the  Ahk  ;  (which,  for 
the  sins  of  his  people,  he  suffered  to  fall  into  their  hands) 
the  sacred  writers  tell  us,  that  they,  who  so  profaned 
it,  xvere  smitten  nith  emerocls  in  their  secret  parts*. 
This  is  the  only  punishment  there  mentioned.  Yet,  by  the 
account  of  the  atonement,  or  trespasf^-offering,  it  appears 
that  there  was  another. — The  Philistines  sent  back  with 
the  Ark,  which  they  restored,  the  images  of  Jive  emerods, 
and  FIVE  MICE  in  GOLDf.  Who  can  doubt,  but  that, 
in  this  addition  to  the  atonement,  another  punishment 
M'as  intimated,  viz.  the  devastation  of  their  Lands  mictf 
But  the  sacred  Writer  does  not  leave  us  to  mere  con- 
jecture. In  speaking  of  these  mice,  he  thus  qualifies 
them, — Mice  that  mar  the  Lani>.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  text  here  acquaints  us,  though  occasionally, 
with  two  punishments,  indicted  on  the  Catiaanites;  whicli 
the  history  of  their  expulsion  docs  not  particularly  men- 
tion.— We  understand  how  fit  Instruments  of  ueneral 
devastation  mice  must  needs  be:  and  we  may  guess 
how  well  suited  the  other  punishnetit  was  for  their 
imnatural  Crimes ;  nor  would  either  one,  or  the  other, 
cease  to  remind  tiieui  of  the  vices  or  punishments  of 
their  Ancestors,  the  Canaanites,  so  that,  avoiding  the 
manners  of  their  ancestors,  they  might  (if  possible)  escape 
their  total  destruction. 

I  shall  conclude  tliis  point  with  an  observation  which 
naturally  leads  to  the  next,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  second 
PART  of  this  infidel  objection,  vi^:.  "  the  effect  which 
the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  must  be  supposed 
to  have  on  tlie  minds  of  the  moral  Instruments 
of  their  punishment."  A  matter  most  deserving  our 
attention. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  Almighty  displayed 
his  mercy  and  long  suffering  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
'  1  Sam.  V.  6.    •  f  Chap,  vi.  4,  5. 

in 
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in  sonic  w  ay  analogous  to  uhat  he  practised  in  the  Land 
of  Camian,  (and  how  gracious  lie  was  in  the  extent  of 
that  n^crcy,  "e  icarn  from  Abraham's  intercession  for 
tiiose  Cities*)  though  the  particulars  of  it  be  not  re- 
corded by  the  sacred  historian  :  Whose  silence  in  the 
one  case,  and  not  in  tlie  other,  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood. Those  execrable  Cities  were  dc-troyed  immcdi- 
atdi)  by  Gods  own  hand,  in  letting  loose  the  Ekmcnt.<f 
(the  treasurers  of  liis  wrath)  upon  them. — In  the  deletion 
of  the  Canaauites.  he  was  pleased  to  employ  hu-aian" 
IxsTRUMEXTS.  Thcsc  wcrc  to  be  used  according  to 
Iheir  nature;  not  as  Entitites  mc\'e\y  Physical,  but  as' 
moral  agents  likew  ise :  Ik  ings  not  only  endowed  with  Suise, 
but  Seuthnait.  Now  it  seemed  but  fit  tiiat  such  agents 
should  be  instructed  in  the  reason  and  occasion  of  their 
Commission  ;  especially  as  it  w  as  a  matter  of  liigh  im- 
portance; no  less  than  to  presen'e  them  from  judging 
pervcrselv  of  the  divine  attributes.  Accordingly  Moses 
obviated  this  mischief  by  a  detail  of  t!ie  abominable 
manners  of  this  devoted  People  :  together  with  a  memorial 
of  the  ineftl'ctual  issue  of  their  many  dtastiscmoits  hi 
ma'cy  to  brin^  tbem  to  repentance,  and  to  save  them 
Irom  mter  deletion. 

As  the  mischief  was  thus  effectually  obviated,  the 
Israelites  were,  at  the  same  tiine,  secured  from  that 
other,  (which  is  the  second  point  objected  to  their 
Commission)  its  tendency  to  vitiate  the  most  amiable 
passion  of  our  nature,  by  destroying  or  weakening  the 
benign  and  social  feelings  for  the  miseries  of  our  fellow 
creatures.  For  what  could  God  s  gracious  dealing  with 
these  incorrigible  Miscreants  teach  all,  who  (like  the 
Isi  aeiilcs)  v,  ere  intimately  informed  of  tlieir  crimes,  and 
long  delayed  punishment,  but,  in  imitation  of  God's 
long  forbearance,  to  shew  mercy  and  compassion  to  tlieir 
oticnding  Ercthren  in  distress.  Nor,  in  fact,  do  we  find 
that  the  Jen  s  '•vere  more  steeled  to,  or  insensible  of,  the 
calamities  of  huraanily  (bating  those  of  this  devoted 
People)  than  other  men,  in  tlie  early  Ages  of  society, 
were  wont  to  be.  And  if  they  Mere  not  much  more 
humanized,  by  being  better  taught,  as  xcell  as  fed,  than 
the  rest  of  mankind,  it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  this 
*  Gen.  xviii. 

Commissio}}, 
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Comnvssion,  but  to  a  certain  native  perverslhj,  which  (as. 
strdrvi;c  as  it  may  at  first  si^lit  a[)nc:\r)  mi.^ht  be  one, 
aiiiongst  the  very  nianv  reasons  of  God's  choice  of  then),> 
ibr  his  peculiar,  as  it  made  thcni the  properest  3iii.)jects 
to  work  upon,  for  a  fuller  manitcstation.  of  his  inniiite 
mercy  to  v^inli  the  Sons  of  Mcii.  Where  it  might  be 
seeii.  in  the  dcviaiions  from  right  of  two  People  thus 
connected  and  related,  that  the  one  ^»as  destroyed,  after' 
all  means  had  been  employed,  without  eff-Ct,  to  bring 
them  to  REPENTA  vci: ;  and  the  otiter  pardoned  and 
highly  fiivoured,  when  the  same  merciful  forbearance  had 
produced  its  fruit  of  a  timeiy  kfpExVtaxce,  and  return 
to  God,  rtiter  even,'  transgression ;  and,  at  length,  a 
determined  perseverance  in  this  tiicir  capital  duty  (ad- 
herence to  the  true  God)  for  many  ages,  even  to  the 
present  time. 

But  it  may*  still  be  asked,  tliough  no  mischief  was 
derived  towards  the  Instruments  of  this  extraordinary 
Commission,  yet  what  good  could  such  a  comm.ssion  pro- 
duce? I  answer,  niucii,  and  constant;  lor  besides  a 
political  heneiit  to  an  al);ject  miwarlikc  people,  in  teacliing 
them'  'the  use  of  arms  ;  who  were  to  make  their  destined 
Wiiy  to  F.mpire,  as  well  by  their  own  powe  r,  as  by  the 
extraOrdiiru'y  aid  of  the  Almighty;  in  order  to  avoid  a 
lavish  waste  of  miracles:  besides  this,  (I  say)  there 
ri'ere  moi  al  advantages,  great  and  lasting,  derived  to  this 
Instrumentality.  Horror  and  aver.-ion  in  the  Israelites 
to  those  unnatural  Criiues  \vhich  liad  occasioned  the 
•  deletion  of  the  Canaanitcs ;  whose  punishment  must 
be  intimately  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  cl/asoi  People, 
by  their  being  ap[)ointed  the  executioners  of  God's 
vengeance.  'i"o  conhrm  tins,  we  may  observe,  that  both 
'J/oscs  and  Joshua,  by  ince^.s:mtly  reminding  them  of  the 
horrid  depravity  of  that  devoted  People,  had  their  eyes 
always  intent  upon  tliis  gooti  cftect. 

P.  204-  [M.]  The  eloquent  Bossuct  ?,mth  rightly,  that 
Protestants  have  but  lamely  supported  the  ejgure,  of 
Tins  IS  siY  BODY,  Sec.  by  those — I  am  the  vine — I  ani 
the  door. — And  the  reason  he  gives  has  its  weight — • 
Jesus  (says  he)  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper^ 

Vol.  \L  C  c  icas 
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was  neither  propounding  a  parable,  nor  explaining  an 
allegory''^ — But  when  the  learned  Writer  Mould  have 
us  infer  from  this,  that  there  could  be  no  other  occasion 
for  the  use  of  a  figure,  he  imposes  his  usual  artifice 
upon  us ;  which  was  ahvays  to  keep  out  of  sight  what 
would  have  detected  his  shght  of  hand.  He  knew  there 
were  other  occasions,  of  employing  figurative  expres- 
sions, such  as  jLving  and  declaring  the  a'atureofa 
Rite. — And  this  was  the  occasion  here. — But  then,  says 
he,  tlie  words  are  detached  and  separated  from  all  other 
discourse — there  is  no  leading  preparation  '\. — So  say 
the  Sociniaris  likewise  ;  in  order  to  infer  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. But  we  have  already  shewn,  that  they  are  both, 
mistaken. 

There  was  a  leading  preparation;  and  that,  a  plaia 
one,  namely,  the  celebration  of  the  paschal  Supper, 
And  v.  e  have  shewn,  it  w  as  the  custom  of  our  Lord  to 
be  led  by  w  hat  passed  before  him,  to  regulate  his  language 
on  ideas  thus  prepared. — Nor  was  the  consecration  of 
the  Elements  in  the  supper  of  our  Loud  separate^ 

J'rom  ail  other  discourse.  It  was  preceded  by,  and  con- 
nected with,  a  most  affecting  discourse  on  the  death  and 
sufjcrings  of  our  Redeemer.  Therefore  the  words  of 
the  Consecration  do  not,  as  M.  Bossuet  pretends,  carry 
their  ichole  meaning  xcithin  themselves;  but  refer  to 
things  preceding  and  exterior.  So  that  the  Bishop's 
triumphant  conclusion  loses  much  of  its  lustre,  when  he 
says,  xvhat  I  pretend  to  evince  is,  the  embarras  into  which 
these  words — i  h  is  is  my  kody,  throns  all  the  Protestant, 
party — there  urns  no  reason  for  using  these  s  i  roxg 
TERMS  /or  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist  rather  than 

for  Baptism.  This  place  1  foretell  shall  be  the  eternal 
and  inevitable  coi fusion  of  the  defenders  (f  the  figura- 
tive SENSE^:. — Ttiere  zvas  no  more  reason,  on  the  Fro- 

*  — quand  les  uns  opposoient,  ccci  tst  nw/i  corps,  les  aiitrcs  rcpoii* 
doient,  ./e  suis  h  vipn  —  Ic  siiis  la  jiiirte — /c  pierre  doit  Clirial-^ 
11  est  vrai  q\ie  ces  examples  u'etoient  pr.s  seniliiables,  Ce  u'etoil  ni 
cn  proposant  une  parabola,  ni  eii  expliquant  une  allegoi  ie. 

t  Ces  paroles  [ceci  est  mon  Corps,  6>.'c.]  lietachees  de  tout  autre 
discours,  portent  tout  leur  sens  eia  elles-iueines. 

X  Get  entlroit  sera  I'eternelle  et  inevitable  Confusion  des  Defenseurs 
liu  SEXS  FiuuuE.    Hist,  des  Var.  Tom.  i.  p.  477.  Svo; 

  tcstant 
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icstaiit  principles;  .(sa3'.s  he)  for  chusing  fha^e  stroxg 
TERMS  here,  than  in  the  rite  af  Baptism.  Surely,  there 
vas  a  very  good  one.  Tor  if  it  was  the  purpose  of 
divitie  \y.is(loin  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  Rite,  only  hij 
the  xcDrda  of  the  Comecration,  u  hich  it  is  agreed  it  was, 
as  well  by  iiira  who  holds  it  to  be  a  real  Saerijice^  as  by 
«s  wlio  hold  it  is  only  o.  feast  upon  Sacrifice,  there  was  ti 
necessity  for  the  use  of  these  terms,  'Jliis  was  not  the 
case  in  instituting  the  liite  of  ikipti&in,  wiiose  nature  is 
c.rpressltf  defined.  Besides,  here  tlie  matter,  administered, 
was  WA^i'EU,  an  element  always  at  iiand,  and  therelbre 
fitly  .called  by  its  proper  name.  But  the  elesji  and 
BLOOD  of  the  Sacrifice,  of  which  the  Lord's  supper  was 
a  festive  couimeiaioration,  not  being  tlicn  ;it  lound,  as 
Christ  was  not  yet  offered  on  the  Cross,  tlie  Elements 
of  Bread  and  /(  'hie,  subsiitutcd  in  their  place,  Avere,  by 
an  cle2-mt  and  ncecssarv  couversioii,  called  the  b(Ji!!/  and 
blood,  us  tliese  elements  oaly  were  declarative  of  the 
jiatui'e  of  the  Rite,  \'\z.  a  feast  upon  Sacryice. — 'i'o 
support  this  reasoning  still  further.  Another  sacred 
Kite,  t!iat  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  in  procin-uig  the 
descent  of  the  holy  si'irit,  is  called  the  Baptisji  by 
riiiE;  in  which,  both  the  terms  ava  fgurative,  as,  in  the 
Hapt'ism  by  H  ater,  both  are  literal.  And  why  this 
dilierence?  J^cause  the  Agent  or  Instrument  of  this 
Baptism  hi/  Fij-e  Uc'mg  spiriiaal,  th.cj-e  was  need  oi  J;gu- 
rativc  terms,  taken  frona  nialcrial  things,  to  aid  the 
^rossness  of  our  concq)tions,  concerning  the  manner  of 
.the  operation.  So  timt  ail  the  niystcry  iu  this  affair, 
(I  mean,  so  far  forth  as  concerns  the  terms  if  the 
instituiioji)  is  no  more  tlian  this.;  when  the  things  ,com- 
jnnnicaled  are  of  a  spirirua!  ntitur/},  as  the  giJts  of  tiie 
Jioly  S.|)irit ;  or  of  a  material  nature  not  yet  in  esse.,  as  th.o 
iiesli  of  a  Sau  ificc,  not  yet  oBbred  up,  and  tiiei  eibre  need- 
ing another  body  to  be  substituted  in  its  piacc,  thej-c,  the 
emj)loying  figurative  terms  becomes  necessary.  Ikit  \yhcn 
the  thing  communicated  is  a  material  Substance,  at  hand, 
;and  actually  capable  of  being  employed,  as  JVaier  in 
Baptism,  it  would  lather  coulound,  than  aid  our  concejir 
fious,  lo  use  improper,  that  \s,  j!gi(rativc  terms. 
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P.  29S.  [I.]  They  liad  one  common  nature  so  far  as' 
they  really  conveyed,  or  were  foolisuly  imagined  to  con- 
vey, benefits  to  the  participants,  •  But  St.  Paul  joinini^' 
to  the  Chris/ian  and  tae  Jercish,  the  Gentile  sacrificial' 
Feasts,  lie  thought  it  logicaili/  necessary  to  make  a  dis-- 
tinction  between  the  ix'til  and  the  imaginary  hene^ts 
which  he  does  in  this  manner- — What  say  I  then?  that 
an  Idol  is  any  thing;  or  that  zvhich  is  offered  to  Idols  is 
any  thing?  No,  (says  he)  both  are  nothing,  i.e.  are' 
equally  inca])able  of  conveying  benehts.-  That  this  must 
be  his  nieaning,  appears  from  his  predicating  the  same 
thing  both  of  the  Idol  and  the  offering.    Now  a-s  the 
offering  iiad  a  physical  existence,  what  hindered  but 
that,  in  his  opinibn,  the  Idol  I'night  have  a  Mii-TAPHY'- 
siCAi  ?  Thoi'igh  in  an  efficacious  and  mqral  «ense, 
Both  were  nothing.   This  interpretation  shcM's  that  the' 
Apostle  Vi  as  perfectly  consistent,  when  just  before  he  calls 
these  J<r/i9/i'  N0Tii IX G,  and  yet,  presently  after,  says  they 
vere  Pevils,  Whom,  we  know,  in  his  opinion,  were 
SOMETHING.   Tlie  calling  these  Idols,  Devils,  served  to 
explain  his  meai^ing  when  he  said  Idols  wcic  nothing,  to 
be  this,  that  ho  benefit  was  to  be  expected  from  them.  And 
to  intimate  vet  further,  that  so  tar  from  tcccivino;  benefit 
from  Idols,  their  Worshippers,-  by  tliis  intercourse  with  ' 
■  them,  were  subject  to 'great  harm  and  uiiscljief.   In  ordef 
to  insinuate  l!. is  latter  assertion,  the  Apostle  cl:angcs  his  ' 
j/r.si  idea  of  an  Idol,  wliich  he  used  in  con)m'on  with  the 
Ct entiles,' to  this  seco^id,  'which  he,  and  all  the  Christians 
of  tliat  time;  had  of  ■  theru.-^ — The  Idols,  to  \\ho\n  the 
Gcntiie's  iirtcntio'nally  sacrificed,  were  their  national  Ciod^, 
tlie  celestial  Badics,  Xheh'  dead  Ancestors;  their- A7;/^'-j; 
and  Bennfactcrs;  all  cf  them,  long  ago,  cngi^fted  into 
the  public  worship.    From  such,  the  Apostle  owns,  tliev 
coidd  receive  neither  good  nor  harm;  these  being  only 
Idvji.s  or  THE  bi?aix; — But  Satan  or  the  Dkvil, 
a:-;  cfje  Original  .'Vutlior  and  still  the  fon-senter  of  Idolatry, 
rr.-ikes  him  properly  and  peculiarly  the  Idol  of  the 
Ai  TAU.    Fl'om  such  an  Idol,  they,  to  whom  tlic  A-postle 
writes,  must  re^idiiy  confess,  much  harm  y^  ould  arise  from 
communicaling  mih  him,  in  a  Sacrijicial  ox  saci'aujental 
fe^st. 

Of 
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Of  this  capital  Enemy  of  Mankind  the  Gentiles  them- 
selves had,  somehow  or  other,  received  an  ohscure  tradi- 
tion; plentifully,  indeed,  contaminated  v/ith  fable ;  v.  hich 
•they  still  further  polluted  with  new-invented  Superstitions. 
Yet.  these  still  preserving  a  iew  traces  of.  resemblance  to 
the  Mosaic  Uistorii,  and  occasioning  some  conformity 
between  tiie  languages  of  error  and  revelation,  have  drawn 
unwary  men  into  some  dangerous  conclusions,  as  if  the 
Founders  of  our  holy  Religion  had  taken  advantage  of 
Pagan  follies  to  form  a  system  of  Demonology,  agree- 
able to  the  preconceived  fancies  of  their  convi::rts. — • 
But  of  this,  more  in  its  place.  The  present  occasion 
rather  leads,  us  to  admire  the  Art  by  whicli  the  Sacred 
M'riter  has  conducted  his  argument. 

P.  339.  [K.]  It  should  seem  most  probable  that  the 
vuraculoiis  powers  w  ere,  in  general,  occasional  and  tem- 
})orary.  But  a  learned  Writer,  who  has  declared  him- 
self of  this  opinion,  hath  unw  arily  put  the  gift  of  tongues 
into  the  number — 

"  The  Gift  of  Tongues  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost 
"..(says  zaas  not  lasting,  but  instantaneous  an4 
"  transitory ;  not  bestowed  upon  them  for  the  con- 

stant  work  of  the  Ministry,  but  as  an  occasional  sign 
"  Oiily,  that  a  person  endowed  \\ith  it  was  a  chosen 
•'  minister  of  the  CJospel:  A'.  hich  sign,  as  soon  as  it  had 
*'  served  that  particular  purpose,  seems  to  have  ceased, 
*'  and  totally  to  have  vanished*." 

Would  reason,  or  tlie  truth  of  things,,  suffer  us  to  be 
thus  con)pliaut,.w.en)igljt  concede  to  Unbelievers  all  which 
they  fancy  the  Learned  Writer  hath  procured  for  them, 
*'  that  |,he  pov.er  of  tongues  was  temporary,  and  like  the 
*'  power  of  liealing,  possessed  occasioiially,"  without 
being  alarmed  at  any  consequence  they  will  be  able  to 
ideduce  from  it.  For  let  it  be  granted,  that  the  gift  of 
tongues  returned  as  often  as  they  had  occasion  tor  its 
use,  and  it  is  no  great  mattei'  iclicre  it  resided  in  the 
interim. 

*  Dr,  AlidcUeton's  Essay  on  the  Ci't  of  Tongues,  Vol.  II.  of  L  s 
^Yol•ks,  p.  79. 

C  c  3  -  But 
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But  neither  reason,  nor  the  truth  of  thinfrs^  ^vill  suffer 
us  to  be  thus  couiplaisant.  'J'lic  poM^er  oi  healing  ilie 
diseased  (io  which  I)r.  compares  the  gift  of  tongues) 
is,  durmsT  the  whole  course  ot"  its  opcralioiT,  one  cou- 
tinuctl  arrest  or  diversion  of  the  general  laws  of  matter 
and  motion ;  it  ^Tas  therefore  very  fitting  that  this  power 
should  be  ini[)aitcd  occmiojia/ly.  But  the  «,7^  of  to^igues^ 
■w  hen  once  it  w  as  conferred,  became,  from  thenceforth;  a 
natural  power;  just  as  the  free- and  perfect  use  of  the 
niembei  s  of  the  13ody,  after  they  hatl  been  restored,  by 
miracle,  to  the  exercise  of  their  natural  functions.  Indeed, 
liie  loss  of  this  g/Jt  of  tongues,  after  the  temporary  use  of 
it,  would  imply  other  miracles,  as  olt  as  there  was  occa- 
sion to  restorie  what  'svas  lost  by  actual'  deprivation. 
L  nic^s  we  can  suppose  that  the  Apostles,  in  the  exercise 
of  this  gift,  were  merely  irrational'  organs,  Automaii, 
throuuh  which  certain  sounds  were  conveved.  In  a 
word,  it  was  as  mucii  m  the  course  of  natme  for  an 
A[)ostie,  when  the  holy  Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
liad  enabled  him  to  speak  a  strange  language,  ever  after- 
wards to  have  the  use  of  that  language,  as  it  w  as  for  the 
Cripple,  whom  Jesus  had  restored  to  the  use  of  his 
limbs  on  the  sabbath  tky,  ever  afterwards  to  walk,  to 
run,  and  perform  all  the  functions  of  a  \mx\  perfectly 
sound  and  entire. 

In  one  thing,  ii«leed,  the  power  of  heating  the  diseased, 
end  oi  speaking  xcith  strange  tongues,  agreed. — As  the 
Disciples  could  not  heal  at  all  times,  and  when  they 
M  ould  ;  so  neither  could  they  speak  vv'hcn  tliey  would,  in 
-an  unknown  tongue,  -when  it  was  thst  essayed.  Yet 
"when  the  holy  Spirit  had  once  enabled  them  to  speak  and 
understand  a  Lanouaue  till  then  unknown  to  them, 
I  conceive  they  must  retain  the  use  of  it  with  the  same 
, facility  as  if  they  liad  acquired  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
insti'uction. 

But  the  confusion  in  this  matter,  and  the  embarraj 
which  fallows  it,  in  the  Doctors  stating  tiie  Question, 
^rise  from  not  distinguishing  between  ti.e  active  poxver 
.iand  the  passive g/Jt.  In  healing  the  diseased,  the  Apostles 
$iVQ  to  be  coni>i<iercd  as  the  IForktrs  (J'  a  Miravle:  in 

epeakiiofj. 
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speaking  a  strange  tongue,  as  Subjects  of  a  miracle  per- 
Jonned*. 

P.  335.  [L.]  The  serious  Reader  Mill  be  ready  to 
ask,  what  learned  ciiscoveries  they  arc  which  have  eucou- 
raged  these  men  to  innovate  from  the  common  opinion 
concerning  the  Gospel  Demoniacs?  Have  they  found 
in  the  Scripture  history  of  the  DcYiicniacs  any  tlnng 
either  hurij'ul  to  morals,  ox  false  in  Ph'/tc-s  f  Notiiing 
of  cither.  And  yet  whatever  is  found  lliere,  thev  are 
not  the  tinders. 

An  excellent  Divine  of  the  last  age  had,  in  his  exten- 
sive researches  into  antiquity,  collected,  that  both  Jezvs 
and  Gentiles,  at  and  before  the  time  of  Christ,  were  in- 
fected with  one  common  Superstition,  that  Demons  ;md 
x!i\Q  Souls  of  xviched  men  deceased  frequently  seized  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  living,  and  tormented  them  in  various 
ways.  Hence  he  too  hastily,  yet  with  his  usual  modesty, 
insinuated,  that  the  Fossessio7is  recorded  in  the  Gospel, 
and  called  demoniacal,  might  be  of  that  imaginary  sort; 
and  no  cthjr  in  reality  than  occuj.t  diseases;  wiiich 
being  intractable  by  the  art  of  medicine,  were  supposed 
to  be  supernatural  (as  if  a  good  IMiy^ician  was  a  m;itch 
for  any  thing  l)ut  the  Devil). — 'i  o  the  unijappy  wretches 
so  afflicted,  he  supposed  that  Jesus  migiit  apply  his  salu- 
tary hands  :  and  that  to  this  malady,  so  relieved,  the  Peo- 
ple gave  the  fashionable  ni*me  by  which,  at  that  time,  it 
was  coirmionly  distinguished. 

Without  doubt  this  trulv  learned  Divine  went  the  moi-e 
readily  into  this  bold  opinion,  as  he  had  observed  it  to 
have  been  (jod's  gracious  method,  in  the  course  of  his 
Disi'EVSATiONS,  to  take  advantage  of  men's  habitual 
prejudicee,  towards  the  support  of  his  Revelation,  by 
keeping  his  servants  attached  to  his  Ordinances. 

Ikit,  here,  the  excellent  i)L'rson  should  have  distin- 
guished (as  his  Followers  \  were  not  likely  to  do  it  for 

*  lie  who  would  see  a  more  complete  account  of  this  whole  affair 
and  its  de[)endencif  s,  is  reconiniended  to  the  I'jusr  Ruok  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Grace,  or  the  Office  and  Operation  of  the  Ihl^  iipint, 
3d  KditioD,  Loud.  1763.    [See  vol.  viii.  cf  ihu  Ldit.j 

^  Dr,  Sykes — Dr.  Jy^idiicr,  <.^:c.  &c. 

t;  c  4  liim) 
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bim)  between  Rites  and  Doctrines,  As  they  were 
Kites  only,  of  which  God  was  pleased  to  avail  himself, 
for  the  bcueht  of  his  People,  in  order  to  combat,  or  to 
elude,  their  fondness  for  Pagan  usages. — In  matters  of 
DocTUixE,  the  like  compliance  was  not,  nor  could  be, 
safely  indulged  to  them,  without  violating  the  truth  of 
things  ;  and  therefore  Sacred  Scripture  affords  us  no  ex- 
am[)!e  of  such  a  condescension.  In  things  pertaining  only 
to  lUt(^^  we  have,  indeed,  many  izistances.  Thus  the  use 
of  Uncn-garmcnts,  lighted  lamps,-  licdraticn.s,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  usages,  in  themselves  indilferent,  were 
.iarought  cut  of  false  Religions  into  the  true:  and  this, 
■wttii  high  pro[)netY  and  w-isdom,  whiie  their  new  destina- 
tion sanctifieri  their  use;  and  their  use  served  to  the 
easier  inlrouuetion  of  the  nero  establishment, — But  to 
assert  arid  support  a  groundless,  superstitious  vpinion 
{if  such  it  were)  of  i^ii^/vo/zai'/  possessions,  Vvould  be- the 
infecting  and  contaminating  the  Cliristian  Faith. 

However,  if  tiie  adu^.irable  Author  of  this  hurtful 
■Novelty  did  hknself  miss  of'  so  jast  and  obvious  a  dis- 
tinction, v/e  have  less  reason  to  wonder  that  those  of  his 
Followers,  w  ho  only  aimed  at  scmetiiing,  by  a  faint  re- 
flection from  the  other's  learning,  should  not  hit  (as  we 
have  said)  u]X)ii  w  hat  tlieir  J.laiter  had  overlooked. 

A  late  eminent  Physician,  who  hath  borrowed  this 
notion  proil^ssedly  from  this  great  man,  acted  a  more 
modest  and  becoming  part.  lie  might  pretend,  by  virtue 
of  ills  Profession,  and  still  more  by  his  superior  skid  in 
it,  to  a  profounder  insight  into  Nature:  At  the  same 
'time,  Theology  being  in  another  department,  he  was  the 
nioie  excusable,  if  he  did  not  see  all  that  tliis  Divine 
Science  opposed  to  the  Opinion;  an  Opinion,  which 
iiiight  be  said  to  descend  to  bin),  by  inheritance  from  his 
Sfreat  namesake  and  relation' i  whose  conciseness,  strength^ 
and  modesty  of  reasoning,  he  haih  so  well  copied,  that  ta 
confute  objectior.s  so  borrowed,  will  be  to  overthrow-  the- 
whole  System  oi  the  JlntidemGucac  Paity*. 

In 

*  "  Ut  vp-deam  autem  ad  DacriiGn.iaco3 ;  non  mea  est,  profecto,sed 
iiliori  ni  atiti'  tofi  pietate  ^  doctiiiia  piest;aiiii.mi  vii'orum  sfiitenlia, 
i^uuui  h\c  i;i'o]^)uno.    Et  f-Tuxmio  quidem  taiculo,  inter  iiosti aits  etiaiii 
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In  his  Medica  Sacra,  he  hath  a  chapter  dc  dcemnmacis; 
in  Avhich  he  hath  treated  the  Evangelic  liistory  v.  ith  all 
that  decency  and  reverenct."  w  iiich  becomes  a  ttue  Scholar 
and  a  serious  Proiesbor  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

Tiie  fast  observation  I  shall  make,  in  the  entrance  on 
.IjIs  argument,  is  general;  and  will  serve  to  confute  all 
who  have  written  on  the  Question.  It  is  this — Our  An- 
tidemoniasts  reason  upon  the  case,  not  as  tliey  find  it 
recorded  by  the  Evangclhis,  but  as  they  see  it  described 
only  in  a  treatise  of  J^iedicine,  by  Aretaeus,  Fernelius,  or 
.any  other  of  the  faculty,  where  it  stands  unconnected 
.with  ail  moral  as  well  as  reiigiuus  inquiries.  Eut  it  hatU 
.been  shewn  at  large,  that  these  denioniacal  possession^ 
have  a  close  relation  to  the  Doctrine  of  Rt  DEMPxioN  ; 
and  were  tlierefore  reasonably  to  be  expected  at  the  first 
.promulgation  of  the  Gospel.  This  sets  the  matter  oa 
quite  another  footing :  and  that  plausible  reasoning,  which 
.attends  the  learned  j^er.'ions  representation,  entirely  dis-. 
appears,  when  we  put  tiie  case  as  it  w  as  in  fact. 

1.  This  proper  precaution,  against  so  defective  and 
foreign  a'  representation  of  the  ca.se,  being  premised, 
I  now  proceed  to  the  reasoning  employed  by  our  learned 
Physician  to  discredit  the  common  Opinion  of  a  real 
possessinn. 

His  first  argument  stands  on  the  extent  of  the  Super* 
stition,  which  gave  birih  lo  so  many  iinaginari/  posses-^ 
siom. 

"  *  It  had  not  only  infected  the  Mosaic  Religion  in  par- 
*'  ticular,  but  liad  oveirun  paganism  in  general." — "  As 
"  to  the  Jcvi  s,  who  were  wont  to  ascribe  whatever  there 
"•was  of  prodigious  in  nature,  to  the  iviixtstry  of 
Angels,  they  were  easily  broug!;t  to  believe,  that 
those  dire  diseases,  which  infected  the  ]\lind  and 

"  Eody 

■JosF.rnrs  MK.^vDrs,  Tlicnl«giis,  remm  sacrarnm  cognitione,  niilli 
■'fiecur.dus,  luciileiita  (iissrrtatioiic  earn  propiignabit.    Cum  ex  eadm^ 

igi/iir  ac  illi:,  jaiiiuki  sini  oriuiidus"  &c. — Prx't".  in  Med.  Sacr.  p.i.K. 

.^Vitlhore  Riciiaudo  .^Iead. 

*  At  non  Jiid;.T2i  tantvim,  sed  et  aliis  eliam  gpntibus  in  iisn  fu  t  in- 
saiins  pn)  denioniacis  hubeiu,  p.  "6.  A  Chakutis  qtiidem  ad  Plu  ni- 
ces,  postea  ad  Egyptios  propagata,  ad  Grajcos  duindo,  h'uic  ad  Ronii- 
nos  aliasq:ic  deiuum  gciiUs  teiiipuriii  progrcssu  Deir.oaiaca  is  a  Re- 
iij^io  pervciiit  p.  74. 
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"  Body  equally  and  at  once,  and  whose  causes  ^*e^c 
*'  unknown,  could  be  no  other  than  the  work  of  tiie 
Dlvil*.  ' 

Let  us  all  OH'  all  this — Let  us  allow  that  the  Jews,  at  the 
tinne  of  Christ,  were  very  superstitious  in  this  m;}tter.  But 
then  the  learned  Doctor,  in  his  turn,  will  allow,  that  the 
Teachers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  fulness  of  their  inspiration, 
must  needs  be  secure  from  an  error,  which  so  dreadfully 
affected  the  Religion  tliey  were  intrusted  to  propagate,  as 
Demmnanism  did,  if  it  were  an  error.  And  if  so,  they 
kfioxc'nigli/  and  designedly  gave  it  countenance  and  sup- 
port. But  how  that  will  agree  with  their  character  and 
office,  we  shall  see,  as  we  go  along. 

Otu'  Learned  Doctor  tells  us  fui  ther,  "  that  the  Jews 
not  only  gave  credit  to  the  works  of  the  Devil,  but 
believed  in  the  m/nisfn/  of  AN  GEi.slikewise." — This  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  slips  of  the  pen,  to  which  Truth  some- 
times betravs  those  who  write  most  cautiously  against  her ; 
especially  when  they  act  the  part  of  Believers;  whiclij 
however,  I  will  not  suspect  was  the  case  here.  For  the 
Old  Tcstajnoit,  which  the  learned  Doctor  reverences 
equally  with  the  Nexr,  bears  ample  testinjony  to  the  7'eal 
mimstry  of  Angels ;  and  with  such  circumstances  attending 
it,  as  will  not  pcrmii  a  Believing  Caviller  to  evade  it,  by 
having  recourse  to  vision,  Jigiire,  or  accommotlatiun.  For 
if  the  Angel  who  waylaid  Balaam  may  be  reduced  to  a 
dusky  dream,  those  whom  Abraham  entertained  in  Broad 
daylight  were  more  substantial.  'W  hen,  therefore,  the 
learned  Person  puts  the  ministry  and  malice  of  good  and 
bad  angels  on  the  same  footing,  he  must  confess  that,  if 
the  reality  of  the  former  be  proved,  tiie  realiti)  of  th» 
latter  will  follow. 

As  to  the  abounding  Superstition,  in  this  matter,  both 
amongst  Jexts  and  Gentiles,  1  do  not  see  how  that,  in  the 
least,  altci  s  the  case.  The  Jexis,  of  this  time,  by  a  more 
enlarged  and  unrcatrained  Commerce  with  their  Pagan 

— *  Jiid;ci  autem,  siquid  fucoret  Xatuia,  ad  Avnr.LOHUM  supreiin 
Dei  Miiihtiorum  operaiu  referri  soliti,  tacile  in  aniinum  sibi  indiiceie 
poterant,  ut  diras  quasd.-iin  cic»lerent  .Tgriiudines  rjiia;  iiitnieiii  siniul 
et  cor|)iis  U'dereiit,  ct  (iiiai  um  ratisas  coijiiysccrc  iicciiiircal,  4ib  an^elo- 
ruiu  iu.v'.o:uu.  ii;j7.=i«k;  exoiiii.  74. 

neighbours, 
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ficighbour?,  had  defiled  the  purity  of  their  holy  Reh'gion 
by  many  opinions  borrowed  from  the  Gentile  Philoso- 
phers!.  'i'hus  they  took,  we  may  well  suppose,  the  Doctrina 
of  Demons  from  Plato,  and  the  pre-exi.-tcnce  (if  not  a 
fututc  state)  from  Pytiiagouas.  Notwithstanding,  it 
'  is  certain,  that  both  Demoniacal  possessions  and  J'uturG 
rewards  and  pu)nshments  are  equally  supported  by  tlie 
acts  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  his  Disciples. 

This  too,  let  me  observe — The  Doctrines  of  the  Fall 
and  of  the  Redemption  (the  two  principles  on  which 
our  holy  religion  rises)  are  interwoven  into  tiie  substance 
of  the  Christian  Faith.  If  therefore  we  can  suppose 
De)nQniamsm  to  be  only  a  threadbare  fable,  new-dressed, 
and  oilered,  bv  way  of  accommoduticn,  to  amuse  the 
followers  of  the:;  Gcspel,  I  cannot  see  what  hinders  our 
supposing,  with  ISvnesius,  s^uture  slate  itself  to  be  no 
more. 

Both  Opinions  had  t-he  advantage  of  old  prejudice 
in  their  favour.  Yet  if  only  one  of  them  were  true 
(namely,  that  of  ?L  j'ature  state),  and  the  other  of  Demo^ 
tiianlsin,  taught  but  by  w  ay  of  aecommodaiion,  w  e  see,  rt 
could  hold  its  ground  no  otherw  ise  than  irom  the  dij]icalt\f 
of  erasing  it  Irom  the  popular  belief:  yet  so  uncomfort- 
able a  doctrine,  one  shuuid  think,  n)ight  be  removed  with 
▼ery  little  trouble. 

Nay,  Jesus  was  even  invited  to  help  forward,  as  it  were, 
its  discredit,  had  it  been  only  a  delusion.  A  Father* 
jnistookhis  Son's  disorder  to  be  Luxacv,  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  Historian,  it  was  a  diabolic  possession. 
And  as  such,  Jesus  treats  it.  He  rchuhcs  the  Devil, 
Zt'ho  departed  out  of  the  Child,  and  he  nas  cured  from 
that  xery  hour.  And  to  prevent  <jli  mistake  in  this 
matter,  when  the  Father  had  told  Jesus  that  his  Disciples 
could  not  cure  the  Chdd,  our  Lord,  i-tter  upbraiding  his 
followers  for  their  xiant  of  faith,  tells  them,  however, 
that  this  miracle  o'i  dispossession,  the  mo?t  difficult  of  all, 
required  a  more  e:<traor(hnary  preparation  for  the  work, 
than  any  other,  by  acts  of  piety  and  humiliation.  For 
which  lisserticn  an  obvious  reason  may  be  assigned,  this 
victory  over  Salan  being  a  certain  mark,  tlmt  the  Rcdenip' 
*  Mutt.  xvii.  15. 

tion- 
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iio/t  wa^  completed  and  accomplished,  this  evidence  of 
k  ^^  as  l:tly  reserved  to  be  besto\\ed  on  iliC  most  perfect 
of  the  follou>ers  of  Christ.  Yet  had  the  Satanic  part 
been  only  a  popular  fancy,  Jesus  here  might  have  de- 
cried it  with  advantage,  while  lie  had  the  Father  of  the 
sufferer  on  his  side;  who  considered  his  Son's  disease  as 
a.  lAimicy  only. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  tliat  the  Doctrines  of  future 
statc^  and  that  of  Dcnicn'mcal  possessions^  which  I  put 
upon  the  same  footing  of  Credibility  (because  the  Gospel 
hath  so  put  them),  diucr  in  this,  tiiat  a  future  state  may 
be  proved  by  natural  reason,  which  Deinoiimcalpossesshn^s 
cannot. — But  M'hat  doth  this  objection  infer  uiore  than 
this  ?  that  a  future  slate  makes  part  of  natural 
IIeligiox;  and  Demoniacal  possessions,  a  part  of  tlie 

IlEVKAJLED. 

2.  The  ingenuous  Discourscr  brings  another  objection 
to  these  possessions — Having  collected  together  all  the 
ISvMPTOiMs  of  this  disorder,  from  Matthew,  Mark,?im\ 
Luke,  he  concludes  tluis— "  All  these  arc  the  Symptoms 
*'  of  a  natural  disorder.  1  hey  arc  more  surprising, 
*'  indeed,  than  those  of  other  disorders,  yet  nothing  super- 

natiiral*.'' — His  learned  Fellow  Collegiate,  Dr.  J. i'Vewi/, 
trea'dng  the  same  sulject,  alter  lie  hath  given  us,  from 
iEtius  and  OriLaaiuSj  a  descrij5tion  of  the  madness 
called  Lycanthropy,  of  \vhich,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing SvMPTOJis  was  a  fondness  to  icander  dvlongst  the 
Scpu/c/n-'es  of'  the  dead,  adds — tJtc  Demoniac  in  the. 
Scriptures,  icho  was  possessed  with  a  like' sort 
OF  MADXEss,  w  represented  US  having  his  divelling 
<mio)igst  the  l'ombs-\. 

The  opinion  of  these  two  learned  Naturalists  is  founded, 
■we  see,  in  this  circumstance — "  that  the  Symptoms  oi'  a 
*'  demoniacal  possession  are  the  same  with  those  of  some 
"  natural  disorders.'' — 

*  — Iiisanprum  stmt  lia'c  omnia ;  ntnim  vero  a  DEemoniis,  an  vi 
morhi  jiroveiierint,  discepUitur: — ncqneeniin  alius  quisqii.iin  inter  om- 
iies,  qui  litnn;inuui  genus  inl'estant,  morbus  tam  iiatuia;  vim ,  exccdere  ' 
vidf'tur.  J).  ()6. 

t  Hist,  of  riiysic,  P;art  I.  pp.  l6— 21. 

But 
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But  no'.v,  if  evil  .^■pirits  were  permitted  to  disturb 
the  vital  functions  oi'  tb.c  hu mar-  frame,  v.hcther  in 
the  soiifls,  the  fluids,  or  in  both  together;  can  we  have 
any  concejiteoa  huA^  this  could  be  elfeqted  witijouf 
causing  or  occasionins;,  in  supernaUiml  dhordtrft,  the  very 
same  Sr.AiPTOMS  which  accompany  YiuLurcil  malad'its? 
These  Symptoms,  in  both  cases,  must  arise  from  the  dis-< 
furbance  of  the  material  Frame,  and  cani  arise  no  other- 
wise; an  I  those  disturbances,  whether  produced  by  a 
Spiritual  Agent,  or  by  material  causes,  must  produce  the 
same  sensible  effects,  ]\ladness,  foi*  instance,  whether 
occasioned  !)y  the  malignity  of  an  intelligent  Agent  ah 
e.iira,  o>'  by  discordant  hu-moai-s  af)  intra,  will  be  still 
madness,  and  accomjKmied  with  the  same  Symptoms.  That 
appearance,  th'^refore,. which  must  accoii;pany  a  Demo- 
niacal possessio  n,  if  real,  can  never  by  any  rules  of  logic 
be  converteil  into  a  reasonable  argument  fur  the  falsehood 
of  such  a  possession. 

It  is  worth  observation,  that  one  of  the  EvongeUsts 
being  a  Physician,  our  learned  Critic,  by  a  very  becominfr 
partiality,  f)refers  him  to  the  rest.  ^'t.  Luke  ("he  tells  us'^ 
being  sui)ei  ior  to  them  for  the  pariti)  and  accuraci/  of 
fiis  expression,  n  hen  there  is  occasion  to  speak  of  distein- 
pers,  or  of  the  cure  of  them ;  and  is  more  particular  in 
reciting  all  the  niiraeles  of  our  S(reiaur  in  relation  t9 
healing,  than  the  other  Evangelists  are*. 

All  this  v.-  true ;  and  yet  St.  Luke  speaks  the  very  same 
langirage  with  the  rest  concerning  demoniacal  possessions. 
Now  if  the  Gospel  Demoniacs  were  nien  only  labouring 
under  f.atnral  disorders,  a  Physician,  by  his  de'/per  insi<.!;ht 
into  Nature,  with  t!ie  assistance  of  ins[)iration  to  boot, 
was  very  likely  to  have  discovered  the  mistake;  and  for 
tlie  glory  of  his  art  as  likely  to  have  recorded  it :  esjie- 
.cially  as  the  detection  of  it  was  the  overturning  a  hurtful 
Superstition.  And  we  know  how  ready  these  [)cnevolcnt 
Cicntlcmen  have  ever  been  to  detect  vulgar  Ekrohs.— — 
,Not  to  iiisist,  at  present,  that  St.  Luke  was  guitied,  in  so 
good  a  work,  by  a  stronger  passion  than  hoiumr  jor  his 
.profession,  as  a  Physician,  tiiat  is,  a  lovejor  tri^tli,  as  a^i 
Evangelist, 

*  lb.  pp.  223'- -2 25. 

Tliis, 
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This,  as  wc  say,  must  have  heen  the  case  in  diabolic 
possessions,  where  the  Boc^j/  only  was  thus  supcrnaturally 
aftected.  Yet  in  those,  where  the  juind  alone,  or  equally 
■with  tiie  body,  suffered  by  these  disoi'deis,  I  confess,  we 
might  expect  some  extraordinary  marks  or  symptoms  of 
Supernatural  Agency,  ulien  it  Mas  for  tiie  purpose  of  tlie 
EVIL  SPIRIT  to  display  his  Power.  Here  tlic  immaterial 
principle  within  us  affords  larger  room,  and  more  con- 
veniences to  be  acted  upon,  by  an  exterior  agent:  although 
the  irregular  efforts  of  the  mind  itself  are  so  w  ouderful  as 
to  be  frequently  mistaken  for  a  foreign  agency. 

Yet  this  notwithstanding,  there  are,  in  tliese  mental 
disorders,  powers  exhil)iled,  that  can  never  be  mistaken, 
by  a  careful  observer,  for  its  oxen. 

Some  of  which,  are,  in  lact,  recorded  to  have  been 
exerted;  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  confute  these  learned 
men,  who  seem  to  think  we  ought  to  reject  durbolic 
possessions  but  such  as  arc  ascertained  by  Symptoms 
supernatural. 

An  instance  of  such  we  have  in*  the  Danrsel  possessed 
nith  the  Spirit  of  Divixatiox,  n  ho  brought  her  Master 
much  gam  by  sooxHSAViyo.  This  ^\  onmn,  Paul  dis- 
possessed, and  so  spoiled  her  Masters  trade;  ^^hothel'CT 
upon  raised  a  fierce  persecution  against  the  Apostle. 

The  si/niptotns  of  Divination  and  Soothsaying,  that  is, 
telling  of  things  absent,  and  foretelling  tilings  future,  were 
certainly  supernatural ;  and,  for  such,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Objectors;  who  I  hope  will  not  yet  forget 
the  Personages,  they  liavc  assumed,  of  IJclievcrs  :  against 
whom  only  this  reasoning  on  the  Demoidacs  is  directed 
and  addressed. 

Having  no\T  seen  what  these  learned  M'riters  have  to 
oppose  to  my  System  of  the  Gospel-Demoniacs: 

1  crave  leave,  in  the  next  place,  to  bespeak  their  atten- 
tion to  w  hat  I  have  to  urge  against  theirs.  Enough  hath 
been  said  to  shew  that  this  is  no  trifling  or  unimportant 
Question. 

The  untoward  consequences  being  these,  ^^hich  un- 
avoidqibly  follow  the  Concession,  that  Jesus  and  his  Disr 

*  Acts  xvi.  16,  &  seq. 

ciplel 
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ciples  did  only  acccmmodatc  themselves  to  tlie  fanciful  and 
superstitious  opinions  of  the  tirms,  in  placing  natural  dis- 
tempers in  tlic  V  isionary  Class  of  Stipcnuttural. 

1 .  Unbelievers  may  conclude  (and  by  too  many  they 
vill  be  supposed  not  to  conclude  amiss)  that  much  ad- 
vanta<ic  is  hereby  gained  over  the  Evidences  of  our 
Faitli. — While  it  is  believed,  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Evangelists,  that  Jesus  cast  out  Devils,  and  healed  such 
as  xcere  possessed  xcith  them,  that  plausible  subteiiuge 
asainst  bis  miraculous  cures,  A\hich  pretends  that  th^^ 
relief  atibrded  *  

*  See  Sermon  On  tlie  Fall  of  Satan,  (vol.  x.  of  Ihis  Edit.)  wbicll 
•ompletes  tbjs  Note. 


^  The  Reader  rrill  please  to  observe,  that  to  the  foh 
lorsing  ISDEX,  is  subjoined  an  Alphahelicfd  LiST  of 
Authors,  6)C.  quoted  in  The  ])ivine  Legation  ;  zchick 
quotations  are  not  referred  to  in  the  Index. 
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■ — representa  .ion  of  their  Vigils      _       _       -       -   ii.  164 

—  Plutarch's  account  of  their  Vigils  -  -  -  ii.  165 
■ —  the  Romans  in  tiieir  edicts  against  them  careful  not  to 

violate  the  rights  of  toleration  -  -  -  ii.  323 
Bacchuj,  oath  of  the  priestesses  of  -  -  -  -  ii.  203 
■ —  his  exploits  in  the  Indies  invented  to  aggrandize  the  glory 

of  Alexander        -       -       -      -       -       -  iv.  228. 

Bacchus^ 
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Barchut,  his  identy  confounded  with  Osiris      -       -  iv.  233 

—  reasons  For  provinjz;  hi:n  to  be  Noaii  -  -  -  iv,  433 
Bacon,  Lord  ChanceUor,  examination  of"  his  parallel  betweeu 

atheism  uud  superstition  _  _  _  _  jji.  053 
Balaam,  his  prophecy,  Numb.  xxiv.  17,  expounded  -  iv.  172 
■ —  observation  on  the  slory  of  his  ass  -  -  -  iv.  396 
■ —  his  wisli  io  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  explained,  v.  398 
BaJiishrnent,  how  far  a  punishment  for  offences  committed 

against  society       -       -       -       -       -       -i.  211 

i?rtp?2S/re,  tUe  importance  of,  established  ~  -  -  v.  2pi 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  whence  that  fable  derived  -  iii.  (iS 
Bayle,  his  character  as  a  writer       -       -       -       -    i.  23© 

—  examination  of  his  arguments  to  prove  Atheism  not  de- 

structive to  societ}'  -  -  -  -  -  i.  233 
■ — his  reflediions  on  toleration  -  -  -  -  v.  23 
Bembine  Table,  a  description  of  it,  contained  in  Ezekiel's 

visio!;s     ,     -       -       -        -        -        -       -  iv.  296 

iJenwe^,  serretor^/,  how  brought  into  disgrace  -  -  i.  157 
BeiUlei/,  ihe  real  existence  of  Zaleucns,  and  the  authenticity 

of  his  remains  defended  against  him       -       -    i.  "24 
Bible,  how  diffeicntly  repiesented  by  Freethinkers,    i.  178 
• — summary  view  of       -       -       -       -       -       -   v.  175 

• —  see  Scriptures. 

Bolingbro'.ce,  Lord,  vindic  ition  of  divines  from  his  charge  of 
confederating  with  iitheists    -       -       -       -    i.  290 

—  examination  of  some  of  the  principles  of  his  first  philoso- 

phy     -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -ii,  212 

—  Montesnuieii's  letter  respecting  him    -       -       _  iii.  355 

—  liis  obsei  vation  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  Mosaic  law  to 

restrain  the  people,  answered  -       -       -       -     v,  65 

—  consequences  of  a  law  upon  his  principles    -       -     v.  67 

—  examination  of  his  notion  concerning  the  omission  of  the 

doctrine  of  a  future  state  in  the  M  osaic  Dispensation,  v.  202 
i^ojz J,  humorous  anecdote  of  a  forged  one  -  -  iii.  :qi 
Brute-worship,  its  symbolical  nature  explained         -  iv.  185 

—  opinions  of  the  ancients  of  the  origin  of  it  in  Egypt,  iv.  103 
Biyant,  his  opiuion  of  the  origin  of  human  sacrifices  ex- 
ploded -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  vi.  352 

Bujjomry,  observation  on  the  tendency  of  it,  illustrated 
in  the  instances  of  Socrates  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Hyde    -------    i.  156,  157 

Butler,  ill  effects  resulting  from  his  satire  against  fana- 
ticism -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -i.  156 

C. 

Cadmus,  whence  he  obtained  his  alphabet        -       -  iv.  163 
Casar,  Jidius,  his  disavowal  of  the  belief  of  a  future  state^  in 
the  senate  ------   iii.  41 

D  D  3  Ccesar, 
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Ccrsar,   Juluts,   his   account    of    the   religion   of  ancien; 

Gaul    -       --       --       --       -  iv.  4'.>9- 

 of  ancient  Germany     -       -       -       -       -  iv.  432' 

Ca/f,  Go/den,  what  divinity  represented  by  it  -  -  iv.  290 
Calves  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  why  the  Jews  were  so  invincibly 

;;ttached  to  thein  -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  293 

—  why  two  of  them  erected  by  Jeroboam  -  -  iv.  297 
Canaanit.es,  why  ordered  to-  be  exterminated  -  -  iv.  284 
Canadians,  remarks  on  their  religion  -  -  -  i.  304 
Cardan,  his  argument  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  destructive  to  society     -       -    i.  228 

Casaubon,  his  account  of  tiie  translation  of  the  Pagan  mys- 
teries into  the  Christian  religion      -       -       -     ii.  75 

Calo,  mentioned  in  the-iEncis,  enquiry  whether  the  Censor 
or  of  Utica  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  ii.  163, 

—  his  reply  to  Caesar's  disavowal  of  the  beUef  of  a  future- 

state,  in  the  senate        -----    iii.  42 

Cavalnj,  the  situations,  proper  and  improper  for  the  use 
of        --------  iv.  263 

Caylm,  Count,  his  opinions-  rela/tlng  to  the  Egyptian  cha- 
racters     -       -       -       -    -       -       -       -iv.  386 

Celsus,  his  character  compared  with  that  of  Origen,  ii.  4. 

—  his  remark  on  Plato's  doctrine  of  a  future  state  -  iii.  97- 
Cc/'6eras,  in  the  iEneis,  e.vp'aiHed  -  -  -  -  ii.  123. 
Ceres,  i)/e«5mw,v,  her  temple  described    -       -       -  ii.  157 

—  her  story  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  ii.  159 

Cerva)ttes,  ill  consequence  resulting  from  his  satire  against 

Knight  Errantry    -       -       -       -       -       -    i.  135 

CAr/os,  a  description  of,  from  Berosus  -  -  -  ii.  iiG 
C/ia?levoix,  F.  his  sentiments  rsepecling  the  civilization  of  the 

Kortli  Ameiican  Indians  -  -  -  -  ii.  389- 
Charon,  exposition  of  the  character  of,  in  the  iEneis,  ii.  123^ 
Cheops  king  of  Egypt,  how  he  raised  money  for  the  erection 

of  his  pyramids  explained  -  -  -  -  iv.  434 
Children,  the  puhishme.u  of,  for  the  crimes  of  their  parents, 

on  what  principle  only  to  be  vindicated  -  -  iv.  20 
Chinese  language,  an  improvement  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 

hieroglyphics         -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  123 

—  improvement  of,  to  its  present  state  -  -  -  iv.  124 
■ —  its  opposite  progress  from  that  of  the  Egyptian  hierogly- 

phical  writing;  to  what  owing       -       -       -  iv.  127 

—  to  v^hat  the  different  accounts  Vt'e  have  received  of  it  is 

owing  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  128 

—  account  of,  by  M.  Freret    -       -       -       _       -  ibid, 

•~  by  P.  Parennin    -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  129 

 by  M.  Gaubil  ibid, 

■  by  P.  Magaillans         -       -       -       -       -  iv.  130 

■ —  why  not  furtiier  improved  -       -       -       -       -  iv.  133 

—  hieroglyphical  marks  not  for  words  but  things     -  iv.  144 

Chinest 
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Chinese  language,  Du  Halde's  observations  on  -       -  iv.  174 

—  the    reverence  of  tlie   natives   for  their  ancient  cha- 

racters  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  179 

—  the  ancient  characters  of,  greatly  venerated  by  the  na- 

tives     -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  3^3 

CJiinene  printing,  Yohalies  account  oi'     -  iv.  3S9 

Christ,  remarks  on  the  use  he  made  of  his  twofold  credentials, 
scripture  and  miracles    -       -       -       -       -      vi.  9 

—  made  no  use  of  traditions  -  -  -  -  ibid. 
. —  importiint  aiguuient  drawn  from  his  conversation  with 

two  disci[)les  in  their  journey  to  Emmaus  alter  his 
resurrection  -------    vi.  39 

— '  an  exposition  of  his  prophecy  of  his  first  and  second 
coining   -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  vi.  60 

—  the  use  to  be  made  of  miracles  and  prophecies  in  proof  of 

his  being  the  Messiah    -       -       -       -  -  vi.  205 

—  the  light  in  which  he  was  held  by  l-*i'ate      -  -  vi.  21  > 

—  redemption  by,  had  a  retrospect  from  the  fail  -  vi.  268 
■ —  an  act  of  grace,  not  of  debt      -       -       -  -  vi.  269 

—  the   means    en)ploycd    in   that   great   work  enquired 

into      -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  vi.  271 

< —  his  sacrifice  on  the  cross  considered    -       -       -  vi.  2S7 

—  the  Socinians   op'inion    of  the   death   of  Christ  exa- 

mined -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -  vi.  300 

—  his  account  of  the  last  judgment  examined  -  -  vi.  313 

—  the  miracle  of  his  resurrection  considered  -  -  vi.  3J!t5 

—  his  miracles  of  casting  out  devils  cx  evil  spirits,  con- 

sidered        -       -       -       -       -       -       -  vi.  329 

- —  his  miracles  of  healing  natural  diseases  considered,  vi.  331 
• —  his  temptation  considered  -----  vi.  332 

Christian  religion,  how  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Pagans,  ii.  1 75 
■ —  how  the  evils  of  persecution  arose  in  it  -  -  ii.  310 
■ —  first  received  witli  complacency  by  tlie  Pagans     -   ii.  313 

—  first  incurred  halied  by  claimiug  to  be  the  only  true  re- 

ligion --------   ii.  313 

—  occasion  of  its  being  persecuted        -       -       -  ii.  3x4 

—  character  of  by  Tacitus     -----  11.315 

—  persecuted  bulli  by  good  and  bad  princes    -       -   ii.  379 
' —  the  views  and  consequences  of  bringing  in  Pagan  anti- 
quity to  assist  in  defending  it  -       -       -       -  iii.  210 

■ —  their  nocturnal  assemblies  vindicated  from  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  J3r.  Taylor,  chancellor  of  Lincoln,  iv.  36 

—  firstoccasion  of  the  nocturnal  assemblies  of  Christians,  iv.  \o 
' —  Pliny's  doubts  of  the  manner  of  proceeding  against 

Christians     -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  45 

—  an  encjuiry  into  the  methods  taken   by  Providence  to 

propagate  it  -  -       -       -       -  iv.  314 

—  the  ignorance  of  ilic  propagators,  the  means  of  advancing 

it  -       -       -       -       -       -       ,       -       -  iv.  315 

D  D  4  Christian 
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Christian  religion,  its  doctrine  shadowed  under  the  rites  of' 
the  Mosaic  law    -       -       -       -       -       -  v.  295 

—  its  evidences  why  not  at  all  disclosed  by  Providence,  vi.  40 

—  and  Judaism  inseparable   -       -       -        -       -    vi.  41 

—  the  uUiinate  end  of  Judaism       -        -       -       _    vi.  50 

—  its  nature  and  a;enius  explained  -       -       -       -  vi.  213 
Chronolugy,  Egyptian,  a  mistake  of  Sir  Isaac  Newten  illus- 
trated by  a  case  stated  in  similar  circumstances,  iv.  222 

Church,  its  iuducements  for  accepting  an  alliance  with  the 
state     -       --       --       --       -   ii,  278 

—  what  it  receives  from  the  state    -       -       -       -   ii.  283 

—  what  it  communicates  to  the  state  -  -  -  ii.  285 
Cicero,  his  opinion  of  the  end  of  the  law         -       -    i.  342 

—  his  exposition  of  the  Pagan  theology  -       -       -     ii.  29 

—  his  testimony  In  favour  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,    ii.  57 

—  hi«  reply  to  Caisar's  disavowm-cnt  of  a  belief  of  a  future 

state,  in  the  senate         -----    jii.  42 
■ — his  opinion  of  acatiemics  iii.  49 

—  his  remark  on  the  I  huedo  of  Plato      -       -       -    iii.  qq 

—  the  difficulties  in  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  real 

sentiments  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments --------  iii.  106 

—  the  various  characters  he  sustained  in  his  life  and  writ- 

ings iii.  1  n 

—  where  his  true  sentiments  are  to  be  expected        -  iii.  114. 

—  his  idea  of  the  human  soul         _       _       -       -  iii.  115 

—  his  opinion  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  under  the  belief 

of  the  immutability  of  the  divine  nature    -       -  iii.  12S 

—  his   account  of  the  first  advancer   of   the  notion  of 

TO  h      -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  iii.  179 

—  accused  by  Lactantius  of  duplicity  _  _  -  iii.  360 
■ —  remarks  on  Middleton's  Lil'e  of  -       -       -       -  iii.  376 

—  his  account  of  the    origin  of  brute  worship  contro- 

verted  --------  iv.  194 

Cm-M//u/s/ow,  a  patriarchal  institution       -       -       -  iv.  303 

—  why  appointed  -------  iv.  330 

—  when  first  enjoined  -       -       -       -       -       -    vi.  13 

Citizen,  how  man  ought  to  he  educated  to  make  a  good 

one       -       -.7. ij-  333 
Claim  of  right  andfreegift,  the  difference       -       -  vi.  269 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  his  account  of  a  remarkable  symbolical 
message  sent  to  Darius  -       -       -       -       -  i v.  136 
•—his  account  of  the  Egyptian  characters  and  writing  com- 
pared with  that  of  Porphyry       _       -       -    iv.  141 
Chrc  le,  his  notions  of  the  Pythagorean  metempsychosis 
proved  erroneous  ------    iii.  81 

—  his  opinion  of  the  theocratic  government  of  the  Jew* 

confuted       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    v.  85 

Clergy,  abused  by  the  Fieelhinkera        -       -       -    i.  160 

Clergy^ 
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Clergy,  the  abuse  of,  an  insult  upon  civil  society  -  i.  165 

• —  the  abuse  of,  an  evidence  of  a  weak  cause    -  -  i.  167 

—  vindicated  against  Lord  Bolingbroke  -       -  -  i.  290 

—  their  hard  luck  amongst  modern  Freethinkers  -  ii.  2i5 
CW/i/«,  his  ill  treatment  of  his  friend  Locke     -  -  1.162 

—  inconsistencies  in  his  writings     -       -       -  -  i.  175 

—  the  vahdity  of  his  assertions,  that  new  religions^are  always 

grafted  on  old  ones,  &c.  examined  into   -       -     v.  38 

—  characterised  as  a  writer    -       -       -       -       -    vi.  46 

—  an  examination   of  his  discourse  on  the  Grounds  and. 

Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion  -       -       -  ibid. 

—  his  observations  on  the  allegorical  writings  of  the  arv- 

cients     ...       -       -  -       -       -    vi.  94 

—  these  observations  shewn  to  refute  his  objections  agahist 

Christianity  -       -       -       -       -       -       -    vi.  96 

Co/rae/s,  their  theory  known  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  J75 
Commentators  on  scripture,  points  recommended  to  their  at- 
tention        -       -       -       -       -       -       -   v.  4x5 

Comlamine,  bis  remarks  on  the  Indians  of  America  -  ii.  331 
Co«/7ore/'5y,  the  arts  of  Freethinkers  in    -       -       -    i.  14(> 

—  the  mischief  arising  from  carrying  it  on  under  assumed 

characters     -       -       -       -       -       -       -i.  17-3 

> — when  this  practice  may  be  justifiable  -  -  -  i.  173 
Cretans,  celebrate  their  mysteries  openly  -  -  ii.  5:2 
- —  boast  of  Jupiter  and  other  gods  being  born  amongst 

tliem  ibid. 
- —  the  custom  of  adopting  youth  among  -  -  -  ii.  91 
Critias  of  Athois,  some  account  of,  and  a  translation  of  hiii 

Iambics        -------  iii.  2rQ 

Crocodile,  why  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  -  -  iv.  i86 
Cromn  ell,  his  character  contrasted  wilh  those  of  his  associates, 

Fleetwood,  Lambert,  and  Vane  -  -  _  jii.  263 
Cudztorth,  his  testimony  as  to  the  ancient  opinion  of  the  soul's 

immortality  -       -       -  -       _       .  iii,  1^2 

—  corrected  as  to  his  observation  on  Plutarch  -  -  iii.  169 
■ —  the  history  of  his  Intellectual  System  -  -  -  iv.  31 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  exposition  of  the  fable  of  -  -  ii.  20* 
Custom,  remarkable  instance  from  antiquity,  of  its  power  to 

erase  the  strongest  impressions  of  nature  -       -    i.  258 
Customs,  a  similarity  of,  observable  among  distant  nations, 
no  argument   of  an  actual   communication  between 
them    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -iv.  3S5 

'y-  traductive,  an  enquiry  into        -       -      -       -  iv.  363 

D. 

Dacier,  his  notion  of  the  Pythagorean  metempsychosit 
erroneous     ---_->_    jii.  Si 
Z)anws^  Cyrus's  dream  respecting  hita     -      -      -  iv. 

Dark 
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Dark  sayings,  what  that  expression  itnpoils  in  scripture^  iv.  168 
David,  why  appointed  to  succeed  Saul  -  -  -  iv.  311 
• —  his  title  cf  man  after  God's  oxen  heart  explained  -  ibid. 
• —  the  chronology  of  facts  relating  to  his  introduction  to 

Saul  rectified         -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  447 

Dead  men,  origin  of  the  worship  of,  traced  -  -  iii.  269 
Death,  citations  from   the  Stoics,  shewing  their  notions 

concerning  it  iij.  103 

Debtors,  ancient  and  modern  treatment  of,  compared,  ii.  i2l 

—  funeral  rights  denied  to  the  ancient;  whilst  the  modern 

are  buried  alive     -       -       -       -       -  -ii.i2i 

Dedication,  of  the  second  edition  of  Books  I.  II.  III.  of  the 

Divine  Legation,  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  -  i-  137 
■ — to  the  Freethinkers   ------    i.  141 

—  of  Books  IV.  V,  VI.  to  Lord  Mansfield       -       -     iv.  1 

—  of  Books  IV.  V.  VI.  to  the  Jews        -       -       -    iv.  13 
Dedications,  absurdity  of  addressing  them  unsuitably,  i.  141 
Diiijication,  when    bestowed    on    any  hero  of  the  Egyp- 
tians   --------  iv.  204 

Deities,  Fagan,  ivhence  derived     -       -       -       -  iii.  284 

—  form  of  the  ancient  statues  of,  accounted  for       -  iii.  285 

—  their  spurious  oif&prii!g  accounted  for  -       -       -  iv.  251 

—  local  and  tutelary,  their  worship  always  maintained  even  by 

sojourners  and  conquerors      -       -       -       -     v.  49 

Demoaitus  and  Epiciaus,  their  doctrine  of  matter  com- 
pared  --------  iii.  383 

Deynoniacsy  the  miracles  of  casting  out  devils  or  evil  spirits 
considered    -       -       -       -       -       -       -  vi.  329 

- — various  opinions  concerning  them  examined       -  vi.  391 
Demons,  whence  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Pythagoreans  and  Pla- 
tonists  so  full  of     -----       -  iii.  142 

■ —  Apuleius's  account  of       -       -       -       -       -  iii.  143 

Des  Cartes,  not  the   inventor    of    the   atomic  philoso- 
phy    -------    iii.  177.  214 

Devoted,  the  command  that  none  devoted  shall  be  redeemed, 
examined     -       -       -       -       -       -       -  vi.  362 

Diagoras,  consequence  of  his  revealing  the  Orpheic  and 
Elensinian  mysteries      -       -       -       -       -    ii.  50 

D/cZo,  remarks  on  her  character  in  the /Eneis    -       -     ii.  87 
Diom/sius  HalicarnassHS,  his  distinction  between  established 
and  tolerated  religions  among  the  ancients      -   ii.  324 
Drama,  its  obligation  to  conforui  to  nature  in  the  delineation 
of  characters        ------  iii.  395 

Dramatic  zaiiing,  remarks -on,  with  reference  to  the  book  of 
Job      -       -       -       -    ^  .       -       -  v.  303— 308 

Dreams,  Artemidorus's  division  of,  into  speculative  and  alle- 
gorical     '  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  180 

■ —  superstitious  interpretation  of     -       -       -       -  ibid. 

grounds  of  this  species  of  divination  -       -       -  iv.  i8i 
4  Earthquakes, 
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Earthquakes,  said  by  Pythagoras  lo  be  occasioned  by  a  synotl 
of  o;ho>ls       -------    iii.  3$ 

—  predictetl  by  the  taste  of  well  v/ater     -       -       _  ib;d, 
on  tbe  predicting  of         -       -     ^  -       -       -  iii.  362 

Egypt,  the  mysteries  first  instituted  there         -       -    ii.  70 

—  by  whom  Cisrried  abroad  -  -  -  -  -  ii.  72 
- —  a  rehgious  war  in,  ar.d  the  occasion  of  it  -  -  ii.  304 
■ — origisal  of  aniasal  worship  in      -       -       -       -   ii.  30^ 

—  the  piace  whence  ihe  Grecian  legislators,  naliiralisis,  and 

philosophers,  derived  their  knowledge      -       -    iii.  32 

—  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  learning  and  superstilioit 

of,  in  the  time  of  Moses         -       -       -       -    iv.  79- 

—  why  entitled  to  priority  among  civilized  nations    -    iv.  80 

—  scripture  account  of  -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  87 

—  the  antiquity  and  pov\er  of,  as  delivered  in  the  Greciaa 

writers,  confirmed  by  scripture        -       _       -    iv.  8^ 

—  civil  arts  of       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    i^'-  95 

—  a  critical  enquiry  into  the  militaiy  usages  of,  at  the  time 

of  the  Trojan  war  -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  258 

■ —  abounding  in  horses  before  I'le  conquest  of  Libya,  iv.  25Q 

—  vvh}'   the  IsraeHtes    were    proliibited     carrying  horses 

from      -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  261 

- —  the  laws  of  ?.Io,ses  why  accommodated  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  in  favour  of      -       -       -       -       iv.  299 

the  ancient  school *of  legislation  -       -       -       -  iv.  354 

—  fundamental  maxims  iu  the  religious  policy  of   -  iv.  355 

—  hereditar}'  despotism  preferred  tiitre    -       -       -  ibid. 

—  the  government  not  rendered  despotic  by  Joseph,  iv.  373 
Egyptian  (•^^//■a^•/m,  Kirchcr  and  Count  Caylus,  their  opinions 

coHcerning    -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  147.  38t) 

Egyptian  Jteroes,  the  reason  why  the  later  obtained  the  names 

oi  their  earlier  gods,  explaiued  -  -  -  iv.  223 
Egyptian  hieroglypJnvt,  how  lliey  came  to  be,  and  to  (conceal 

their  learning       -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  140 

• — curiological  and  tropical    -       -       -       -       -  i v.  145 

—  symbolic  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  148 

—  their  change  of  their  style  effected  by  this  latter  application 

of  them        _______  ibid. 

Egyptian /:us//a ml n/,  anecdole         _       _       _       _    j.  180 

Egyptian  idolatry,  described  in  Ezekiel's  visions       -  iv,  294 
Egyptian  learning,  thiit  mentioned  in  scripture,  and  that  men- 
tioned in  a  corresponding  manner  by  the  Greek  writers, 
the  same       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  S4 

—  no  distinct  division  of  the  sciences  in  -       -       _  iv.  104 

—  how  preserved  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people  by  ih'» 

priests  --------  iv.  :6G 

—  summary  of      -       -       -      -      -       -       -  iv.  178 

Egyptian 
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Egyptian  physicians,  confined  to  distinct  branches  of  the 
medical  art  -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  95 

■ —  their  preventive  metliod  of  practice  -  -  -  iv.  96 
- —  their  number  accounted  tor       _       _       ^       .    iv.  07 

—  confined  to  distinct  branches  of  the  medical  art,  iv.  loi 

—  proved  to  compose  an  order  'if  tlie  prie>*hood  -  iv,  104 
Egyptian  piiestliood,  account  of,  troni  Diodorus  Siculus,  iv.  90 
■ —  coutinned  by  Moses  -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  gi 

—  their  rites        -        -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  94 

Egi/plia moiling,  the  four  kinds  of  -  -  -  iv.  141 
Egyptians,  a  people  most  celebrated  for   the  cultivation  of 

religion         -  i.  ^02 

■ —  celebrated  for  religion  in  the  most  early  times  ;  their  priest» 
also  their  judges  and  magistrates    -       -       -    iii.  29 

—  examination  into  the  degree  of  their  scientific  know- 

ledge    --------  iii.  175 

■ — in  what  their  wisdom  more  especially  consisted    -  iii.  177 

—  among  the    first   who  taught  the  immortality  of  the 

soul      -       -  -       -       -       -       -  iii.  184 

—  why  subject  to  incurable  diseases  -  -  _  iv.  99 
• — their  funeral  rites      -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  113 

—  their  sacred  dialect    -       -        -       -        -       -  iv.  165 

—  origin  of  animal  worship  among        -       -       -  iv.  183 

—  worshippers  of  plants        _____  iv.  184 

—  of  chimerical  beings  -  -  -  -  -  iv.  185 
■ —  local  animal  deities,  among        -       -       -       -  ibid. 

—  their  charge  against  the  Grecians  of  stealing  their  gods; 

with  their  mutual  recriminations     _       -       -  iv,  250 
Elcusinian  mysteries,  the  general   purpose  of  their  institu- 
tion     -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -ii.  7 

—  requisites  for  initiation  into  them  -  -  -  ii.  9 
- —  initiation  into,  deemed  as  necessary  among  the  Pagans,  as 

baptism  among  Christians    -         -       -       -     ii.  13 

—  why  kept  secret        -       -       -       -       -       -     ii.  14 

—  the  greater  and  the  less  -  -  -  -  -  ii.  16 
• — enquiry  into  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  greater    -    ii.  17 

—  negatively        -       -       -       -       -       -       -     ii.  18 

—  positively         -       -       -       -       -       -       -     ii.  20 

' —  why  aspired  to,  by  considerable  personages  -       -     ii.  24 

—  a  detection  of  Polytheism  _       -       _       _       -  ibid. 

—  why  the  unity  of  deity  concealed  in  them    -       -     ii.  25 

—  the  history  narrated  in  them,  what      -       -       -     ii.  44 
• —  the  hymn  sung  at     -       -       -       -       -       -     ii.  45 

• — how  the}'  became  corrupted       -       -       -       -     ii.  59 

• —  why  abused  by  the  Fathers        -       -       -       -     ii.  66 

<■ —  under  the  in  pection  of  the  civil  magistrate  -  ii.  67 
1 —  transferred  into  the  Chriatiau  religion  -  -  -  ii.  69 
' —  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greciansj  the  same    -       -     ii.  70 

—  where  invented  -       ------    ii.  72 

Eleusinian- 
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JEleusinian  mi/steries,  by  whom     -       -       -       -      ii.  7a 

-1—  offices  ill  the  celebration  of      -       -       -       -  ibid. 

^  —  taught  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  ii.  77 
r-<-  initiation  into,  represented  by  poets  allegorically,  by  de- 
scent into  Hell       -       -       -       -       -       -  ii. 

initiation  into,  compared  with  death  -  -  -  ii-  152 
alluded  to  by  Solomon  in  Ecclus.  ch.  iv.  17,  28   -     ii.  153 

—  the  celebration  of,  a  drama  of  the  history  of  Ceres,  ii.  15S 
•<—  the  rites  of,  contained  in   the   Golden    Ass  of  Apu^ 

leius    -------       -     ii.  \qi 

—  magic  rites  in  the  corrupt  state  of  -  -  -  ii.  201 
FJias,  the  sense  in  wjiich  he  was  predicted  to  come  before 

the  day  of  the  Messiah  ascertained  -  -  vi.  78 
J^Jihu,  why  distinguished  from  the  other  friends  of  Job,  v.  3(^2 

—  his  character  -------     v-  360 

£/ijah,  the  difference  of  the  account  of  his  translation  and 

Enoch's  accounted  for  -  -  -  -  -  v.  162 
Elisha,    exposition   of  the   adventure    between  him  and 

Joash  --------vi.  193 

JhJoquencc,  defined  by  Milton        -       -       -       -       iv.  1 

Elysium,  the  description  of  in  Virgil,  preferred  to  that  in 

Homer  -  -  -  -r  -  -  -  ii.  146 
. —  the  several  stations  allotted  to  the  happy  by  Virgil,  ii.  147 
jEm/!»«//«i«o,  the  Egyptian  method  of  -  -  iv.  101.113 
• —  this   operation    performed  by  the   physicians,  and  the 

reason         -       -       -       -       -       -       -    i  v.  102 

- —  the  antiquity  of  the  general  practice  of,  proved  -  iv.  114 
Enigmas,  required  in  the  nature  of  God's  dispensation  to  the 

Jews  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -     iy.  16S 

Enoch,  the  difference  between  the  account  of  Iiis  translation 

and  that  of  Elijah  accounted  for  -  -  -  v.  162 
Enthiisiasra  and  fraud,  the  union  of  accounted  for  -  iii.  261 
Epic  poetry,  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,   the  triumvirate 

of      --------       ii.  95 

Epictetus,  his  notion  of  death       _       -       _       _    iii.  lo-^ 
Epicurus,  his  doctrirje  of  matter  compared  w'ith  that  of  De- 
mocritus      -       ^       -       -       -       -       .    iii.  386 

JJpis/o/?c  arzV//?^-,  account  of  the  origin  of  -  -  iv.  153 
Error,  ridicultj  the  proper  means  of  detecting  -  i,  iStJ 
Essential  differences,  Aristotle  the  patron  of  -  -  i.  240 
EstablishmenLs  in  religion,  advantages  of  -  -  iv.  7 
Eucharistical sacrifice,  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  vi.  275 
Euhemeriis,  how  subjected  to  the  imputation  of  Atheism,  ii.  51 

—  examination  of  his  conduct  in  disclosing  the  secrets  of  the 

uiystern'S     -------    iii,  287 

Evander,  (observation  on  Virgil's  account  of  his  court,  ii.  8q 
Eve,  the  creation  of  enquired  into  -  t  -  vi.  236 
E^vremoud,  tit.  examination  of  his  remarks  oa  the  characters 

la.  Uie  ilineis       -      -       -       -       -       -      ii.  85 

J^xodus, 
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T^xochn,  iii.  14,  and  vi.  3,  expounded     -       -       _    jy,  285 
Expiafoiy  suciifice,  origin  and  nature  of  it  explained,  vi.  ^76 
HzeJde/,  and  Jcreniiali,  liie  actions  recorded  to  be  performed 
by  them  to  iihiscrate  iheir  prophecies  accounted  for,  iv.  1 35 
-i —  his  famous  visions,  chap.  8,  relating  to  the  Jewish  idolatry 
e.t|)0'jndcd  -------    iv.  294 

Gocfs  reproaches  to  the  Jews  for  their  perverseness  and 
disobedience,  delivered  by  him  -  -  _  iv.  331 
the  colebruted  prophecy  in  his  20tU  chapter  ex- 
plained iv,  336 

—  his  repi-cscntation  of  the  Jewish  idolatry       -    t.  56.  60 
— •  quotations  from,  in  confirmation  of  a  particular  provi- 
dence -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -     V.  137 

—  a  passage  in,  predictive  of  the  new  dispensation  -  165 
i —  his  vision  of  the  dry  bones  explained  -  -  v.  381 
Ezra,  his  writings  pointed  out  -  -  -  -  v.  370 
- —  supposed  to  be  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  -  ibid. 
*—  also  the  books  of  Ciivoaicles  r  nd  Esther    -       -  ibid. 

—  by  tradition  among  the  Jews,  the  same  person  as  Ma- 

lachi    -       -■      -       -       -       -       -       -  ibid. 

•—  enquiry  t\  ho  he  v,-as        -       -       -       -       -    vi.  151 

—  supposed  to  be  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job    -  ibid. 

/ 

R 

fables,  ancient,  an  enquiry'  into  the  origin  of       -       iii,  64. 
Faith,  summary  view  of  the  disputes  between  it  and  mora- 
lity   -------       -     iii.  387 

—  defined  from  St.  Paul    -----       v.  428 

—  the  condition  of  the  new  covenant  considered   -    vi.  305 

—  St. Paul  arul  St. Jaraess  accounts  reconciled       -    vi.  311 
Fall,  enquired  into  vi.  255 
Falselj/  cojidemued,  their  being  assigned  to  purgatory  ac- 
counted for  -       -       -       -       -       -       -     ii.  130 

Fanaticism,  ill  effect  resulting  from  Butler's  satire  against 
fanaticisin    -       -       -       -       -       -       -i,  15S 

Fatalists,  the  influence  of  the  principles  on  the  conduct  of, 
comjjared  with  that  of  tiie  Atheists        -       -      i.  269 

Fathers,  Christian,  enquiry  into  their  sentiments  of  the  hu- 
man soul      -       -    ,  _       -       -       -       -    iii.  157 

Fiction,  from  what  motive  employed  by  the  ancient  law- 
giveis  --------    iv.  456 

Figurutite  expressions,  OY}'^\n  of     -       -       -    iv.  170.  173 

Firat  philosophy,  according  to  Lord  Bolingbroke      -    ii.  212 

—  according  to  Sancho  Panca  -  -  -  -  ii.  215 
Fleetxcood,  Gen.  his  character  -  -  -  -  iii.  2S3 
Fool,  its  import  in  the  Old  '1  estament  language  -  v.  340 
1 0  J  tit  arcs,  remarks   on  tiie  laws  of,  in   cases  of  high 

treason        -      -       -      -      -       -      -    v.  169 

Forgeri/, 
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Forgery,  marks  of,  in  ancient  writings     -       -       -    i.  329 

—  opposed  to  forgery  by  the  primitive  apologi;:ts  for  Cliris- 
'  tfuiiity  iii.  ]pi 

Foster,  nis  notions  of  the  Jtwi:l)  theocracy  exomincd,    v.  30 
Fourmont,  M.  his  mistake  of  tiie  identity  of  Abraham  with 
Cronos  corrected  ------    iv.  438 

Fraud,  opposed  to  fraud  by  the  primitive  apologists  -  iii.  190 
!—  and  enthusiasm,  the  union  of  accounted  for  -  iii.  261 
Free  gift  and  claim  of  right,  the  ditleience  between  -  vi.  269 
Freethinkers,  proper  estimation  of  that  c!;aracter  -  i.  142 
. —  tlieir  complaints  ot  the  want  of  liberty  ill-founded,  i  144 

—  their  principal  abases  of  liberty  pointed  out  -  i.  147 
- —  in  classic  tunes  would  liave  been  styled  enemies  to  their 

country        -       -       -       -       -       -       -     i.  ]  59 

—  their  abuse  of  the  clergy  -       -       -       -       -      i.  160 

—  this  abuse  the  evidence  of  a  weak  cause  -  -  i.  167 
• —  their  professions  and  their  practice  compared     -      i.  16S 

—  the  multifarious  characters  they  assume     -       -     i.  172 

—  both  dogmatists  and  sceptics    -       -       -       -      i.  176 
Fwiera/  rites,  the  great  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  an- 
cients -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -     ii.  119 

• —  of  the  Eg\'ptians,  described  from  Herodotus*  -     iv.  113 
Future  state  of  rercards  and  punishments,  the  doctrine  of,  ne- 
cessary to  the  well-being  of  civil  society  -    i.  200 — 820 

—  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of,  to  the  well-being  of 

society,  believed  by  all  tiie  wisest  part  of  mankind,  i.  297 
■ —  how  taught  in  the  mysteries       -       -       -       -     ii.  7 

—  the  ancient  legislators  unanimous  in  the  propagating  the 

belief  of     -       -       -       -       -       -       -      ii.  32S 

• —  the  sages  as  unanimous  in  propagating  the  belief  of  -  ibid. 

—  the  sages  as  unanimous  in  tliinkiiig  the  doctrine  of,  ne- 

cessary to  the  well-being  of  society  -  -  -  iii.  1 
■ —  Lord  Shaftesbury's  opinion  of  -  -  -  -  iii.  9 
t —  sentiments  of  theistical  philosophers  on     -       -    iii.  12 

—  sentiments  of  antiquity  on  the  use  of  to  societv  -     iii.  13 

—  CiEsar's  disbelief  of,  v^ith  Cato  and  Cicero's  answci's  to 

him       -       --       --       --       -    iii.  41 

—  of  all  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers  oniy  believed  by 

Socrates        -       -  ^    -       -       -       -       -    iii.  47 

—  from  what  causes  disbelieved  by  the  ancient  Greek  phi- 

losophers      -       -       -       -       -       -       -  iii.  125 

—  considered  as  a  moral  designation,  as  necessarily  ini[>lying 

punishments  as  rewards         -       -       -       -    iii.  135 

—  its  being  disbelieved  by  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  no  dis- 

credit to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  -  -  -  iii.  208 
.—  not  of  the  number  of  those  doctrines  taught  by  natural 

religion        -       -       -       -  -       -    iii.  210 

• —  the  benefits  of  that  doctrine  to  the  Gentile  world,  iii.  316 
f —  supplied  to  the  Jews  by  an  extraordinary  provideiice  -  ibid. 

Future 
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Fnture  state,  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation     -        1 58 

—  purposely  omitted  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation  -  r.  161 
' —  the  want  of  how  supplied  -  -  -  -  v,  164 
- —  strongly  inculcated  by  the  Suevi  and  Arabs      -     v.  177 

—  positive  declaiations  against  the  expectation  of,  instanced 

from  the  Jewish  writers  -  -  -  -  v.  178 
- —  corroJborated  by  the  New  Testament  writers     -     v.  186 

—  examination  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  notion  on  the  omission 

of  that  doctrine  in  the  J-.iosiiic  dispensation  -  v.  202 
■ —  the  doctrine  of  deducible  by  natural  reasons  -  v.  225 
— ■  a  review  of  the  pejudices  which  have  induced  to  the 

belief  that  it  was  taught  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  v.  289 
' —  that  taught  by  natural  rehgion  to  be  distinguished  from 

that  taught  by  the  Christian  Revelation  -     v.  291 

> —  its  mention  by  Moses  and  by  the  following  writers  to  be 

distinguished       -       -       -       ^  -      v.  296 

~  a  review  of  those  passages  in  scripture  urged  to  prove  that 

it  was  taught  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation  -  v.  384 
a  list  of  texts  urged  by  the  rabbins  ia  proof  of  its  being 

taught  under  the  Mosaic  law         -       -       -     v.  414 

—  an  examination  of  the  arg«men-ts  founded  on  the  11th 

chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  to  shew  that  it  was  taught  by 
Moses  -,v.  423 

' —  that  it  was  not  taught  in  the  Mosaic  law,  confirmed  by 
the  authorities  of  Grotius,  Episcopius,  Arnaud,  and  Bp. 
Bull    -       --       --       --       -V.  441 

—  Dr.  Rutherforth's  opinion,  of  Moses  not  being  studious  to 

conceal  this  doctrine,  examiiied      -       -       »     v.  480 

—  not  contained  in  tlie  Mosaic  dispensation  -       -    vi.  106 

—  this  omission  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin  -       -  ibid. 

—  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospt  lone  -  -  vi.  233 
- —  the    origin   and   progress   c     that   opinion  enquired 

into     -       --       --       --       -    vi.  250 

—  a  free  gift  not  a  claim  of  right        -       -       !-    vi.  2-6^ 


Gathered  to  the  people,  that  phrase  explained  -  v.  3S7 
Gaul,  ancient,  enquiry  into  the  deities  of  -  -  iv,  237 
Geometric,  on  the  origin  of  -  -  -  -  -  iv.  27-0 
Germnny,  anckiit,  Caesar's  account  of  the  gods  of  -  iv.  43.3 
Gljjcho,  account  of  the  mysteries  of  -  -  -  '  ii.  1 59 
Cod,  note  on  the  various  opinions  of  the  human  nature 
of        -       -       -       -       r       -       -       -     i.  349 

—  examination  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  notions  of  the  divine 

attributes  ii.  si2 

—  the  disbelief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 

founded  by  the  Greek  philosopiiers  on  bis  immuta- 
bility  -       -      ^      -       1^      -r  •   iii.  127 
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Ovf],  whether  endowed  with  human  passions-       -    ill.  132 
' —  tlie  distinction  made  by  philosophers  between  the  good 
iind  liie  /«s^  -       -       -       -       -       -    iii.  133 

■ —  accnsiiie  of  tliose  who  estimate  his  decrees  bj  the  stand- 
ard of  their  own  ideas         _       -       >       -    iii.  329 
• —  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  doctrine  of  his  unity,  v.  3 
God  of  Israel,   why  he   gave   himself  a  name  to  the 
Jews  iv.  285 

—  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Jewish  people,  v.  25 

—  why  represented  with  luimaii  affections       -       -    v.  29 

—  not  less  benign  to  man  under  the  Law,  than  under  the 

Gospel    -       --       --       --       -  ibid. 

—  how  considered  by  the  neighbouring  nations        -    v.  3^ 

—  his  character  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 

Jacob,  explained,  and  the  mistake*  concerning  this  text 
pointed  out  -       -       -       -       -       -       -     v.  416 

Gods  of  the  Fagaiis,  bad  consequences  of  the  vicious  exam- 
ples of"       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  •    ii.  21 

-—,  who  they  were,  explained       -       -       -       -       ii.  23 

— •  three  systems  concerning        -       -       -       -       ii-  25 

—  the  fear  of  amongst  the  Uonians      _       _       -       iii.  ^ 

—  the  necessity  of  a  fear  of  to  society  -  -  iii.  10 
— •  how   so   many  immoralities  came   to   be   recorded  of 

tliem      -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  206 

— -  account  of  the  origin  of  local  tutelary  ones  in  Greece, 

from  Plato   -------    iv.  235 

Golden  Ass  of  Jpuleim,  the  moral  of  -  -  -  ii.  108 
• —  the  foundation  of  that  allegory  ~     -       -       -     ii.  i8i 

—  story  of         -       -       -       -       -       -       -     ii.  3  82 

(roiden  Hougli,  in  the  jEne/s,  meaning  of       -       -     ii.  106 
Golden  Calf,  accountof  it  oinilted  b}  Josephus    -     v.  259 
Good,  natural,  requires  human  industry  to  prep^ire  and  ap- 
ply it  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -     ii.  2t)(5 

Gospel,  the  moral  precepts  of,  the  same  with  those  of  natural 
religion   -     --       --       --       -      i.  286 

—  no  justification  b}'  works  imder        -       -       -     v.  430 

—  its  nature  and  genius  cwnsidered  -  -  -  vi.  234 
Grace,  enquiry  into  the  system  of  -  -  -  vi.  221 
Greece,  when  dead  men  nrst  began  to  be  deilied  there,  i.  308 
— '  the  learning  of^  derived  fro.n  Egypt  -  -  iii.  32 
' —  much  given  to  speculative  legisi.ition  -  -  iii.  34 
' —  remarks  on    the    species   of   philosophy  cultivated 

there     -  -    iii.  ^5 

—  the  leiigioii  of  traced  down  to  its  original  -       -    iv.  233 

—  what  it  borrowi'd  frgm  E»ypt  -  -  -  -  iv  236 
• —  the  three  distinguished  periods  in  the  religion  of  -  iv.  ■^48 

—  charged  by  the  Egyptians  witli  stealing  thfir  gods,  iv.  250 

—  ignorant  of  the  use  of  cavalry  at  the  time  of'  the  T  ojaa 

war      -  -       -       -    iv.  J59 

V0X4.  VI.  E  B  Grecian 
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Grecian  hhlory,  \\\e\v  accounts  no  otherwise  to  be  credited 
than  as  corroborated  by  scripture  -       -       -      iv,  85 

—  an  eiiqiiirv  into  the  validity  of  their  testimony  concerning 

tlie  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy         -  ibid. 

: —  the  contused  chronology  of  the  early  part  of,  re- 
marked      -        -       -       -        -        -        -    iv.  219 

G.reeh-philosophy ,  a  twofold  doctrine  taught  in,  external  and 
internal       -------      iij,  20 

—  account  of  from  ->Jacrobius      -       _       -       _      iij.  23 

—  prosresa  of      ------        -      iii.  32 

Greenland  nonien,  their  language  a  refinement  on  that  of  the 

men    -        -        -        -       -        -        -        -    iv.  408 

Grey,  Dr.  his  notions  concerning  the  book  of  Job  contro- 
verted        -       -       -       -       -       -       -V.  321 

—  e.vamitiation  of  his  objections  to  the  author  of  the  D.  L. 

account  of  the  book  of  Job   -       -       -       -     v,  457 
Gtothis,  his  ftlt/d  misinterpretations  of  the  Jewish  prophecits 
sBewn         -  -       -       -       -       -      vi.  02 

H. 

Hades,  its  different  senses  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
pointed  out  ------     v.  280 

Ilogar,  why  slie  named  the  angel  who  appeared  to  her 
Eiroi  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  285 

JIaide  da,  his  remarks  on  the  style   of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage        -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  174 

Happiness,  the  pursuit  of,  not  the  obligation  to  moralit\',  i.  240 
Hare,  Hp.  his  tract  on  the  DifKcuUies  and  Discouragements 
■which  attend  the  iSludy  of  the  Scriptures  misunder- 
stood -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -i.  144 

- —  character  of  him      -       -       -       -       -       -      iv.  33 

• — hi?  ccusiu  e  of  Josephus    -       -       -       -       -     v.  120 

JlehrcK,  the  uncertainty  of  that  language  -  -  vi.  153 
Hebrew  Alphabet,  whence  derived        -       _       -    iv,  163 

—  w  hen  the  points  were  added  to  it  -  -  -  iv,  16^ 
Hebretis,  the  argument  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to,  stated,  v.  428 
Herat  €  of  the  Greeks,  account  of  -  -  -  -  ii.  118 
Heliopolis,  the  most  famous  college  of  the  ancient  Egyptiaa 

priests         -       -       -       -    "   -       -       -      iv.  91 

—  the  svorphip  established  there    -       _       -       -      jv.  93 
Hell,  its  diflerent  meanings  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Tes- 
taments      -       -       -       -       -       -       -     v.  405 

//(?;r,i/«,  story  of  his  interview  with  Jupiter    -       -    iv.  191 

—  the  ancient  Egyptian,  account  why  there  were  so  many  of 

that  name     -------    iv.  224 

Heresies,  TertuUian's  account  of  the  origin  of  -  iii,  109 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  history  of  the  books  forged  in  the 

tajae  of     -       -       -        -  iii.  18S 

Hero- 
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Hero-rcoiship,  the  origin  of  traced        _       _       -    Hi.  277 

—  coiDplicated  in  its  riles    -----    iii.  278 

—  source  of  the  low  date  of  -  -  -  ^  -  iv.  248 
Herod,  the  cause  of  i)is  supposing  Jesus  to  be  John  the 

Baptist  iisen  from  the  dead,  e.xplaiiied  -  -  vi.  308 
Jlerodolun,  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of  geometry,  iv.  270 
Heroes,  hves  of,  compared  -  -  -  -  -  iv.  221 
Heroes  of  antiquity,  iheircharacters  compounded  of  enthusiasm 

and  craft  iii.  259 

Hetaria:,  (assemblies  of  the  primitive  Christians),  the  nature 

of,  explained  ;  when  and  by  whom  suppressed,  iv.  65 
Hezckiah,  the  name  lie  gave  to  the  brazen  serpent  accounted 

for  -  -  -  -  .  .  -  -  iv.  437 
• —  detail  of  God's  dealing  with  him  -  -  -  v.  315 
Hieroglyphics,  the  fi;  f>t  essay  towards  the  art  of  writing,  iv.  ii6 

—  found    in    use    amongst    the    Me>;icans    by    the  Spa- 

niards        -       -       -       -       -       -       -.  iv.  117 

—  found  in  Siberia      -       -        -       -       -       -    iv.  119 

—  this  picturesque  method  of  expression  abridged  by  the 

Egyptians    -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  120 

—  brief  view  of  their  types  and  allusions        -       -  ibid. 

—  mythologic  account  of  the  origin  of  -       -       -    iv.  123 

—  improved  in  the  Chinese  language    -       -       -    iv.  123 

—  source  of  the  different  genius  of,  fiom  the  Chinese  cha- 

racters       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  127 

—  stood  for  things,  and  not  for  soituds  -  -  iv.  130.  iS(S 
• — used  by  all  nations  ------    iv.  131 

—  how  they  came  to  be  applied  by  the  Egyptians  to  conceal 

their  lewrning       ------    iv.  140 

• — their  influence  on  language      _       -       -       -    iv.  174 

—  the  origin  of  bnite-worsljip  -  -  -  iv.  x'ii  \.  186 
- — on  th.e  origin  and  progress  of  -  -  -  --  vi.  1,70 
Hierop/iatit,  ut'  the  mysteries,  his  office  -  -  -  iv.  192 
Hippocratea,  his  opinion  of  '.he  Cniuian  sentences  -  iv.  107 
• —  deductions  from,  as  to  the  ancient  practice  of  phy- 
sic'    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  loS 

—  author  of  the  dieeletic  part  of  medicine  -  -  iv.  111 
Holy  Spirit,  enquiry  into  the  nature,  office,  and  operations 

of      -        -       7       -       -       -    ,   -       -    vi.  317 
Homer,  excelled  by  Virgil  in  the   description   of  Ely- 
sium   -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    ii.  146 

■ —  his  representations  of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians  ascer- 
tained and  accounted  for      -       -       -       -    iv.  105 

—  whence  he  collected  his  materials  -  -  -  iv.  434 
Hooker,  h  s  sentiments  of  the  practical  use  of  religion  iii.  31 1 

• —  his  censure  of  those  who  estimate  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  by  the  test  of  their  own  conceptions,  iii.  329 

Horace,  the  double  sense  in  his  famous  ode,  "  O  u avis  referent," 
S;c.  pointed  out  -  -  -  -  »  •  vi.  71 
£  E  2  Horebf, 
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Horeh,  consequences  of  the  contract  therebetween  God  an4 
the  Jewish  people        -       -       -       -       -      v.  26 
/iorst'S,  not  in  use  at  the  Trojan  wan       -       -       -    iv.  259 

—  Egypt  ahouiiclptl  uith,  before  the  conquest  of  Libj-a,  iv.  260 

—  Israelite!^  forbid  to  fetcli  horses  from  Egypt       -    iv.  261 

—  motives  for  tlie  prohibition       -       -       -       -  ibid, 

—  Solomon's  violation  of  the  law  punished    -       -    iv.  2(52 

—  Judea  not  a  proper  country  for  the  use  or  breeding 

of     '   -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  263 

Hosea,  his  representation  of  the  Jewish  idolatry      -       v.  59 
Huct,  his  conjcctuies  o-f  the  corruption  of  sacred  history  into 
Pagan  fables       ------    Jii.  65 

Human  sacrifices,  the  origin  of,  enquired  into  -  -  vi.  28^ 
■ — Bryant's  opinion  of  the  origin  otV  exploded       -    vi.  352 

—  Voltaire'^s  opinion  confuted  -       -       -    vi.  356 

—  the  command   that   *'  7io)ie  devvtcti  shall  be  redeemed," 

examined     -------    vi.  362 

Hyde,  Lord  Chancel/or,  how  brought  into  disgrace,  i.  157 
Hi/mu,  that  sung  by  the  Hieropliants  at  the  celebration  of  the 

Eleusiniiin  mysteries,  pointed  out  -       -       -      ii.  45 

I. 

JahhmJii,  notes  on  a  passage  in,  contending  that  tlie  Egyp- 
tian gods  were  not  dead  men  deified      -       -     ii- 335 
Jacob,  his  expressions  to  Pharaoh,.  Gen.  xlvii.  ver.  9,  ex- 
plainer!       -       -       -       -       -       -  V.  397 

■ —  his  ejaculation  to  his  sons,  Gen.  xhx.  1 8',  explained,  v.  398 

—  bis  wrestling  with  an  angel,  what  intended  by     -      vi.  2S 

—  shewn  to  be  of  a  tolerating  dispositioa  -  -  vi.  148 
Jamblichnsj  note  on  a  passage  of-       -       -       -      i.  351 

—  bis  opinion  of  the  ancient  mysteries         -       -     ii.  20S 

—  bis  account  of  the  origin  of  brute-worship  contro- 

verted -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  IQ7 

James,  his  and  St.  Paul's  account  of  justification  on  faitii 

reconciled    -       -       -       -       -       -       -    vi.  311 

Inpis,  his  character  in  Virgil  not  designed  for  Antonins- 

Musa  -    ii.  \Qy 

Idolaters,  the  first  intolerants  _  _  -  -  vi.  149 
Idolatri/,  account  of  the  rise  of  the  three  species  of,  from 

Sunchoniatlio      -       -       -       -       -       -      ii.  37 

—  the  progress  of  traced      _       _       -       ~       -    iii.  27a 

—  enquiry  where  idolatry  was  punished,  except  under  the 

Jewish  economy  -       -       -       -       -       -    vi.  145 

Idolatry  of  tlie  Assyrians,  transplanted  into  the  Holy  Land  in 
the  room  of  the  captive  Jews,  how  punished    -      v.  51 
■ —  view  of  the  early  spread  of,  by  Calmet       -       -     v.  246 
..IdQlatry  Jewish,  under  what  figures  represented  in  the  pro- 
phecies       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  439 

Idolatry 
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Idolatn/  Jeukh,  the  extent  of  that  crime,  and  how  legally 
punishable  under  llie  Jewish  theocracy  -       -      v.  27 

—  nev-.'r  [irocecciing  I'rom  matters  of  conscience  -  v.  28 
• — the  sources  of  pointed  011 L        -       -       -       -      v.  48 

—  in  what  it  consisted  _  -  _  -  v,  52.  61 
Jehovah,  exphinalion  of  that  name  _  _  _  jv.  286 
Jephthah,  tlie  star}'  of  his  vow  considered  -  -  vi.  365 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  the  signs  added  by  them  to  illustrate 

tlieirprophtciesj  accounted  for      -       -       -    iv.  133 
■ — iiis  representation  of  the  Jewish  idolatry    -       -      v.  55 

—  a  passage  in,  predictive  of  the  new  dispensation  -     v.  165 

—  passages  quoted  from,  predictive  of  the  new  dispensa- 

tion   -       -  -       -       -       -       -      vi.  88 

Jerusalem,  the  destr.uction  of,  as  propiiesied  by  Christ  figu- 
ratively, in  a  literal  sense  importing  tlie  destruction  of 
the  world     -       -       -       -       -       -       -      vi.  60 

Jeui,  how  differently  represented  l^y  Freethinkers    -      >•  177 
their  religion,  dogmatic  tiicology       -       -       -     ii.  309 

—  why  they  became  hated  by  tbeu'  neighbours      -     ii-  311 

—  character  of,  by  Tackus   -       -       -       -       -  ii.315 

—  how  long  they  cotiiiuued  ignorant  of  a  futnre  slate,  iii.  329 
• —  their  religion  syllogisticaliy  proved  to  be  supported  by  an 

extraordinary  piuvidence      -       -       -       -    iiL  332 

—  a  summary  view  of  their  rehgious  history  -  -  iii.  342 
■ —  observations  on  their  rit-ual  or  ceremoiiial  law     -    iii.  344 

—  on  the  change  of  dispensation,  jx  opbesled  by  Jeremiah  and 

otiier  prophets     ------  ibid. 

—  dedication  of  Books  iV.  V.  \  I.  to  tlieni    -       -      iv.  13 

—  an  examination  into  the  motives  which  withhold  thcia 

from  receiving  Christianity  -       -       -      iv.  10 

—  arguments  adapted  to  invalidate  them       -       -  ibid. 

—  the  subject  of  th«ir  naturalization  argued  -     .  -      iv.  23 

—  the  repeal  of  the  Naturuli^alion  Bill  Justified  -  iv.  25 
• —  the  folly  of  deriving  all  arts,  huvs,  and  religion  from  tliem, 

or  denying  them  the  production  of  any    -       -    iv.  82 

—  fond  of  Egyptian  manners  aisd  su[)erstitions      -    iv.  283 

—  their  obstinate  attachment  to  the  Egyptian  customs  and 

superstitions  historically  traced     -        _        -    iv.  288 

—  their  expulsion  from  Egypt  by  Pliaraoh  denied   -    iv.  291 
reproached  ui  a  signal  manner  for  their  perverseness  and 

disobedience,  Ezekiel  chap.  XX,      _       -       -    iv.  331 

—  explanation  of  this  celebrated  chapter       -       -    iv.  334 

—  their  pro[)ensity  to  idolatry  accounted  for  -       -    iv.  354 

—  under  what  tiguies  meir  idolatrv  was  represented,  iv.  439 

—  why  their  policy  v/as  seldom  understood     -       -        v.  i 

—  in  what  light  their  separation  Irooi  the  re  t  of  mankind, 

to  be  a^nsidered     -  v,  3 

—  summary  view  of  deliverance  from  Egypt  in  order  tc 

separut»d     -       -      -       -      -       -      -      v.  19 

E  E  3  Jezi  s, 
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Jens,  tlieir  theocracy  established  -       -       -       -      v.  21 
• —  their  idolatry,  not  a  rejection  of  the  God  of  Israel,   v.  53 
• —  how  long   their  theocratic  form    of    govenimeiit  sub- 
sisted  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -V.  83 

—  thc^r  fi'.'st  kin:.:s  the  viceroys  of  God        -       -  ibid. 

—  when  their  theocratic  govennneut  was  abolished  -  v.  96 
. —  at  the  coming  of  the  ^^lessiah  -       -       -       ~  97 

—  their  ignorance  of  a  uUiu'e  stale  under  the  fjosaic  dispen- 

sation ilhistr-ited  by  the  JSew  Testament  writers,  v.  186 
■ —  wheiher  subject  to  punishment  in  a  future  state  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation        -       -       -       -     v.  226 

—  how  long  tliey  continued  ignorant  of  a  future  state,  v.  281 

—  whence  their  obstinate  adherence  to  their  abolished  rites 

proceeds  v.  293 

■ —  their  history  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  history  of 
Job   .-       -       -  '     -       -       -       -        -V.  323 

—  a  summary  view  of  their  history       -       -       -     v.  325 

—  the  bad  cons;  quence  oi  their  propensity  toward  marrying 

idolatrous  uoiiien  -----     v.  341 

—  refle;  tious  on  the  moral  dispensations  of  God  toward 

them    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -     V.  357 

—  totally  ignorant  of  a  future  state  under  the  Mosaic  dis- 

pensation -       -       -       -       -       -  vi.  120.  132 

Ignatius  Loiola,  remarks  on  his  character     -  -    iii.  264 
]nc7'ccise  mid  multiply,  ihat  command  considered  -    vi.  2^9 
lujanticiclc,   remarks  on  the  custom  of,   among  the  an- 
cients, Sic.   -       -       -       -       -       -  -     ii.  12S 

 on  tlic  jjraclice  of  -       -       -       -       -  -     ii.  366 

—  the  origin  and  practice  of,  examined        -  -    vi.  285 
the  origin  and  progress  of,  considered       -  -    vi.  358 

Iiifaiiis,  and  men  falsely  condemned,  why  consigned  by  V  irgil 
to  purgatory         -       -        -       -       -       -     ii.  127 

Infernal  legions,  a  comment  of  Virgil's  topography  of,  ii.  125 
InJideUct/,  propensity  of  the  present  age  to     -       -      i.  142 
• —  a::  indiscriminate  aversion  to  all  the  principles  advanced 
by       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -      iv.  80 

—  prejudicial  to  the  defence  of  true  religion  -  ibid. 
■ —  the  proper  method  of  disputing  with  -  -  ibid. 
Instinct  in  mankind,  how    different  from  that   quality  in 

brutes  _______      i.  256 

Invocation  of  the  dead,  enquiry  concerning    -       -     v.  482 
Job,  Book  of,  a  critical  enquiry  iuto     -       -       -     v.  298 
1 —  a  dramatic  composition    -----     v.  29Q 

— -■  wiien  written         -       -       -       -       v.  306.  322.  324 

■ —  ob>ervat!ons  on  the  imagery  of  -  _  _  v.  311 
■ —  a  continual  allusion  to  the  ^losaic  law  throughout,  v.  319 
■ —  supposed  to  contain  the  history  of  the  Jews  -  v.  322 
- —  the  language  of,  compared  to  that  of  the  American 

Indians        -       „       ^       »       -       o       -  ibid. 
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Job,  Book   of,    the   purpose   oF  ils   composition  pointed 
out      -■      -       -       -       -       -       -       -     V.  328 

—  examination  of  the  characters  in  tiie  piece,  v.  330.  346.  362 

—  allegoiy  of  the  story  explained  -  -  -  v.  330 
• —  reflections  on  the  eiiaracter  of  Satan        -        -     v,  3=13 

—  enqnirv  coneeniinq-  the  aiitlior  -  -  -  v.  .s/o 
— -  snj)pv--'ed  to  liave  hceii  written  by  Ezra     -  '      -  ibid. 

—  eiii|u;iy  whether  "  I  kuuw  tJiat  mil  Redeemer  Hveth"  &e. 

n  tiers  to  a  resnrreetion,  or  temporal  deliverance  only,  v.  371 

—  exaniinalion  of  Grey's  objections  to  the  author  of  the 

1).  L.  account  of  the     -----     v.  457 

—  entjuirv  into  the  aiiti^juity  of    -        -        -       -     v.  470 

—  appendix  concernir'  .-  t!ie  -  -  -  -  vi.  145 
Job,  liis  real  existence  asseried      -       -        -       -     v.  305 

—  Ins  exemplary   patience  not  founded   op    his  written 
storv    -       --       --        --        -V.  330 

— ■  reflections  on  the  chai;'crer  of  his  wi/'e      -        -     v.  339 

—  reflections  on  the  eiiara<:ter  of  his  friends   -    v.  346.  362 

—  his  persecution  renewed  bv  modern  critics         -     \.  445 

—  enquiry  whether  he  put  away  his  wife       -        -     v.  475 

—  hi.7  opinion  of  j*rovidence  eii(]uired  into  -  -  v.  _;;7 
Joel,  the  double  senses  m  his  prophecj'  pointed  out,  vi.  5;,^  61 
John  tiie  Baptist,  his  mission  and  character  explained,  vi.  307 
Joicph,  |)rime  inmister  of  Eii .  pi,  n)ariied  to  a  daughter  of 

ihe  priest  of  On    ------  iv..02 

— r  vindicated  ironi  the  charj^e  of  rendering'  the  governaient 
of  i'^u;ypt  des[;Otic         -----    iv.  115 

—  inierent.e  drawn  from  his  entertainment  of  his  brethren, 
.concerning  the  use  of  animal  food  in  Egypt    -    iv.  268 

—  procures  the  property  of  all  the  laud  for  Pharaoh,  iv.  269 

—  did  not  make  the  government  of  Egvpt  despotic,    iv.  373 

—  an  eminent  instance  of  the  strength  of  natural  affec- 

tion" -     V.  302 

Josephm,  his  character  of  the  Jewish  religion,  with  a  refe- 
rence to  the  Pagan  mysteries         -       -       -      ii.  34 

—  defended  from  the  charsje  of  disbelievina:  the  miracles  lie 

relates  -       -       -       -       -       ,        -     v.  j  24 

—  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote  his  history,  v.  125 

—  his  deviations  from  scripture  accounted  for  ,  -  v.  127 
Joshua,  clear  state  of  the  debate  between  him  and  the  Jewish 

people  on  the  article  of  worship     -       -       -       v.  54 
Jotham's  parables,  an  iiistance  of  instruction  by  apologue 
or  fable        -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  137 

—  observations  on  the  story  of  -  -  -  -  iv.  300 
Irony,  ill  consequences  ot  the  indiscriminate  use  of  it,  i.  iop 
Jsuiah,  his  denunciations  against  the  Israelites  for  bringing 

horses  frum  Egypt  in  violation  of  the  Mosaic  prohibi- 
tion     -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  2t)3 

T—  his  representation  of  the  Jewish  idolatry       -    v.  55.  58 

^  E  4  haiuhf 
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Isaiah,  double  sense?,  in  his  prophecies,  explained    -    vi.  79 

—  his  6^iiralive  prediction  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  vi.  87 
Jsiac  Table.    See  Bembine  Table. 

Jsis,  who     -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    ii.  180 

—  ar.d  Osiris,  under  what  simiHludes  worshipped    -      iv.  06 

—  wh\-  adopted  by  the  Athenians  as  the  patroness  ot"  their 

mysteries      -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  !?43 

—  the  several  nttribules  and  characters  ascribed  to  her,  iv.  244 
. —  and  Osiiis,  tiie  patrons  ot"  tb.e  primitive  arts       -    iv.  257 
. —  and  Osiris,  their  inssteries  described  in   Ezekicl's  vi- 
sions   --------    iv.  295 

. —  the  cause  of  her  being  worshipped  under  the  figure  of  a 
galley  -      -      -       -      -      -      -      -    iv.  375 

Israelites,  why  subject  to  few  natural  diseases         -    iv.  100 

—  forbid  by  their  law  to  fetch  horses  fram  Egypt  -    iv.  261 

—  this  law  violated  bv  Solomon,  and  punished      -    iv.  262 

—  treated  bv  God  as  moral  agent«        -       -        -    iv.  33  S 

—  Eleury's  accoimt  of  tb<?  state  of  liie  arts  among,  in  the 

time  of  Aioscs      -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  413 

Judaihn,  its  characleris-tic  distinction  from  all  other  reli- 
gions  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -      iv.  74 

Judea,  not  a  proper  countr}'  for  the  use  of  cavalry  in,  iv.  263 
t —  Voltaire's  account  of,  examined        -       -       -      v.  13 
Judgment^  Chrisl's  account  of  it  expmined    -       -    vi.  313 
Judgi.i^nt  of  Hercules,  an  allegoric  piece  to  excite  the  youth 
of  Greece  to  virtue       -       -       -       -       -     v.  471 

Julian,  Emperor,  his  observations  on  the  double  doctrines 
of  the  Greek  philosophers      -       -       -       ,      iji,  q8 

—  tiie  miracle  of  his  being  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  re- 

build the  Temple  considered  -       -       -       -    vi.  335 
Jupiter,  only  one  deity  thougli  known  by  many  local  tutelar 
appeiiations  -------     ii.  369 

—  a  local  deity  -------      iv.  75- 

—  the  slories  of  his  adulteries  founded  in  truth  -  iv.  206 
Jupiter  jlntmoii,  moral  of  the  Egyptian  fable  concerning,  ii.  3 
Justice,  the  pure  stream  of  in  England  -  -  iv.  10 
Juslijication  by  faith,  explained  -  -  -  -  vi.  305 
• —  St.  Paul's  and  St.  James's  accounts  reconciled    -    vi.  311 

K. 

Kings  of  the  Jercs,  the  viceroys  of  God  -  -  v.  83 
Kircher,  ch.aractcrised  as  a  writer  -       -       -       -    iv.  211 

—  his   opinion  concerning  the   Egyptian  characters, 

iv.  147.  386.  416 

L. 

Jjdctantiiis,  an  examination  of  the  argument  of  liis  treatise 
De  Ira  Dei  -       -       -       -       -       -  '-    iii.  131 

Lamb. 
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Lamb,  Paschal,  a  type  of  the  future  sacrifice  of  Christ,  vi .  4  5. 4S 
Lambert,  his  character  -  _  _  _  -  iij.  263 
Language,  a  deduction  of  the  origin  of        -  iv.  133 

—  upheld  at  <irst  by  a  mixture  of  words  and  signs    -  ibid. 

—  its  improvement  by  apologue  or  fable       -       -    iv.  137 

—  its  advance  to  elegance  by  the  metaphor  -       -    iv.  339 

—  the  revolutions  of  traced  -       -       -       ••       -    iv,  166 

—  Diodorus  Siciiius's  account  of  the  origin  of  -  iv.  390 
■ —  first  taught  by  God  -  -  -  -  -  iv.  391 
Law,  the  two  great  sanctions  of  -  -  -  -  i.  210 
Lawgiver,  heroic,  displayed  in  the  character  of  ^T'.ueas,  ii.  85 

—  from  what  motive  induced  to  have  l  ecoui  se  to  fiction,  iv.456 
Lawgivers,  summary  vie\r  of  their  conduct  ia  the  propa- 
gation of  religion  -       -       -       -       -'-vi.  112 

Law,  Ilosaic,  the  objections  brought  against  the  sufficiency 
of  it,  in  obtaining  its  end,  equally  valid  against  the  law 
of  nature     -       -       -  .-       -       -       -      v.  65 

. —  its  provision  against  idolatry    -       -       -       -      v.  70 

—  eause  of  its  inefficacy      -       -       -       -       -      \.  ji 

—  its  divine  institution  manifest  in  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 

vidence toward  the  Jewish  people  -       -,       -      v.  ;  3 

—  the  primary  intention  of  -       -       -       -       -      v.  79 

—  the  temporal  sanctions  of  not  transferred  into  the  Gos- 

pel     -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -V.  148 

—  illu^trations  from  the  propliets  of  the  temporal  nature  of 

its  sanctions  -       -       .-       -       -       -     v.  15S 

—  the  Christian  doctrine  shadowed  under  the  riles  of,  v.  205 

—  in  what  ser.se  typical  or  spiritual       -       -       -     v,  388 

—  not  sup|)Osed  by  St.  Paul  to  offer  a  fulure  state  to  its 

followers  v,  437 

Lazes  penal,  to  enforce  opinions  only  equitable   under  a 

theocracy     -       -       -       -       -       -       -v.  123 

Lazarus,  passages  in  the  parable  of  explained,  v/ith  reference 

to  arguments  founded  on  them  of  a  future  state  being 

taught  by  iVJoscs  -  ^  -  -  -  -  v.  420 
Legislation  ancient,   a  divine  interposition  the  very  spnit 

of       -       -    .  -       -       -  -       -      ii.  81 

Legislators,  and  their  pretended  missions,  an  enumeration 

of        -------       -      i.  314 

—  an  enquiry  into  their  motives  -  -  -  ~  317 
— -  placed  by  Virgil  in  Elysium     ,       -       -       -     jj,  147 

—  however  different  from  each  other  in  other  points,  unani- 

mous in  propagating  the  belief  of  a  future  stale  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  _       -       _       _     ji.  328 
. —  compared  with  modern  missionaries         -       -     ii.  333 
. —  always  enthusiasts  jii.  258 

—  never  found  a  people  without  religion  -  -  iii.  309 
Letters,  whether  entitled  to  patronage  of  the  great  -  i.  191 
»-*  the  history  of        -      -      -       «•       -       -    iv.  116 

Letters, 
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Letters,  the  fintiquity  of  among  Lhe  Egvptians,  inferred  from 
tlieir  mytliologic  derivation  of  theai       -       -    iv.  162 

—  the  inveulion  of,  l)jr  Atossa,  fauiiious        -       -    iv.  410 
Xpx  San  a,  wl>at         -       -       -       -       -       -     ii.  360 

Liberty,  civil,  too  great- an  attention  to  the  security  of,  sub- 
versive of  religion         -       -       -       -       -       iv.  2 

Jjij'e,  the  promises  of,  under  the  Mosaic  la>v,  how  to  be  un- 
,  derstood  v.  400.  408 

JjVy,  his  character  of  Scipio  Africaniis         -       -    iii.  397 
L'jcke,  Mr.  his  memory  injured  by  his  friend  ColHns  -  i.  162 
- —  his  last  v.ord  to  Collins    -----      i.  163 

• —  his  observations  on  the  Jewish  theocrac}'  -       -      v.  25 
Lord's  Supper,  the  anti-type  of  the  paschal  lamb   -    Ti.  292 
• —  the  iiislitution  of,  examined  from  St.Paul's  sense  of  it,  vi. 296 
• —  Bossuet's  objections  to  the  protestants'  opinion  of  the 
figure  of  This  is  my  body,  by  those  of  /  am  the  vine,  I  am 
the  door,  examined        -       -       -       -       -    vi.  385 

Lot,  iiis  story  supposed  to  be  allegorised  by  Ovid  in  Baucis 
and  Philemon       ------      iii.  66 

Love,  Plato's  account  of  the  origin  of  -  -  -  vi.  237 
LiiciuH,  his  opinion  of  death        _       _       .       -    iii.  105 

—  his   accouiit   of  the   origin   of  brute-worship  contro- 

verted -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  195 

Lucius,  atory  of  his  transformation,  from  the  Golden  Ass 

oi'Apnieius  -  -  _  _  -  _  -  ii.  182 
Luxury,  observations  on  the  vague  meaning  of  iliat  word,  i.  284 

—  true  definition  of    -       -       -       -       -       -      i.  287 

Lycanthropy,  a  Grecian  disorder,  account  of  -  -  iii.  69 
Lycurgus,  Wis  chief  aim  in  the  laws  of  Sparta  -  iv.  358 
Lyte,  anecdote  relating  to  his  conjectural  notes  touching  the 

origin  of  the  University  of  Oxon,  &c.   -       -    iii.  386 


M. 

Macrobius,  his  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers  -------       -      iii.  23 

Magistrates,  civil,  their  inducement  to  an  alliance  with  the 
Church        -------     ii.  272 

—  two  conclusions  drawn  by  believers  and  unbelievers,  from 

his  large  share  in  the  establishment  of  ancient  national 
religions  iii.  221 

Mahontet,  the  absurdity  of  his  imitating  Moses  io  the  dis- 
tinction of  meats,  pointed  out        _       _       -    iv.  ;32i 

—  his  iniitalion  of  Moses  in  the  union  of  civil  and  religious 

policy  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -      v.  26 

■ —  the  plan  on  which  his  rehgion  was  framed  -  v.  46.  81 
• —  to  what  his  successes  \\ere  chiefly  owing  -  -  v.  157 
Mahometan  ziriters,  a  character  of  -  -  -  v.  41 
^jan,  how  determined  to  action  '       -       '       ^     ^-  26S 

Man, 
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Man,  in  society  described     -----     i.  277 

—  an  enquiry  into  the  nioral  constitution  of,  as  an  individual, 

and  in  society      -       -       -       -  -ii.2  2i2 

Mail  find  woman,  examination  of  t!ie  Mosaic  account  of,  vi.  236 

—  ex;.:iiinatiori  of   the    Command    to  increase  and  niiil- 

liply    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    vi.  239 

—  T\Iosaic  a.ccount  of  their  specific  nature  examined,  vi.  241 

—  their  admission  inu)  Paradi.se  -  -  -  -  vi.  243 
■ —  their  first  r;Migion  acquired  naturally  -       -       -    vi.  244 

—  their  early  acquisition  (jf  speech  _  _  _  ibid. 
«—  relii;ion  reveaied  to  them  in  Paradise         -       -    vi.  246 

—  their  cund!fion  under  natural  religion  enquired  into,  vi.  24S 

—  their  condition  underrcvealed  religion  enquired  into,  vi.  254 
Jtfowft'.??^/;,  det  ,i[  of  God's  dealings  wiih  him  -  -  v.  317 
Mandeville,  examination  of  his  principle  of  private  vices 

being  public  benefits    -----      i.  "^Ri 

—  his  argument  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  -  -  i.  287 
Municheans,  Art.  VII.  of  the  Cimrch  of  England  directed 

against  them  -  -  -  /-  -  -  vi.  3 
Mansfield,  Lord,  Dedication  of  Books  IV.  V.  Vf.  to  him,  w.  1 
Mead,  Dr.  his  opinion  of  Demoniacs  examined  -  vi.  392 
Medicine,  the  parts  of,  arid  when  each  obtained  in  use,  iv.  110 

—  indication  of  the  grc  it  anliquity  of  -  -  -  ibid. 
Meic/iizedcc,  observations  on  the  story  of  -  vi.  149 
Meten.psi/c/iosis,  \\\\y  taught  in  the  mysteries  -  -  ii.  151 
■ —  the  doctrine  of,  how  employed  by  the  ancients,  lii.  6j 

—  and  metamorphosis,  diflerence  between  -  -  iii.  6S 
— 'Pythagorean  notion  of    -       -       -       -        -      iii.  78 

—  came  originally  from  Egypt,  and  believed  by  all  man- 

kind   -------       -      iii.  So 

■ —  Plato's  notion  of     -----       -      iii.  02 

—  the  doctrine  of,  not  the  origin  of  brute-worship,  iv.  104 
ikfex/ca/is,  remarks  on  the  religion  of      _       _       _      i.  304 

—  their  use  of  hieroglyphic  writing  illustrated  by  I  heir  man- 

ner of  painting  their  prayers  -  -  ~  iv.  117 
- — ^  account   of   a   Mexican    history  in    the  hiernglvphic 

style   -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  1 1 8 

Mhhokek,  the   proper  signification   of  that  word  pointed 

out     -       -       -       -       -       -       -       r      V.  98 

Middleton,  remarks  on  his  Life  of  Cicero  -  -  iii.  376 
• —  his  arguments  of  the  derivation  of  Popish  from  Pagan 

rites  examined       ------    iv.  460 

—  his  opinion  of  the  gift  of  tongues  exposed  -       -    vi.  389 
Milesian  fables,  what    ------     ii.  i8i 

Milton,  remarks  on  the  species  of  poetry  in  his  Paradise 

Lost  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  ii-  95 

Jlf/rtc?  <7«c?  in/e//cc^,  the  Aristotelian  distinction  -  iii.  163 
vM/«mY/,  exposition  of  a  famous  hieroglyphical  inscription 

on  her  temple  at  Sal's  -       t       -       <•       -    iv.  147 

MiracleSf 
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Miracles,  evidences  of  an  extraordinary  providence  over  the 
Jewish  nation      -----      v.  123.  134 

■ — a  necessary  confiraiaLion  of  the  secondary  senses  of  the 
Jewish  prophecies       -       -       -       -       -      vi.  76 

—  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  in  disputes     -       -    vi.  203 

—  the  teslimoijy  required  for  the  belief  of,      vi.  320.  338 

—  what  to  bn  accounted  miracles  -  -  -  -  vi.  321 
■ —  lite  onl\  ;^roof  of  a  doctrine  proceeding  from  God^vi.  323 

—  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  considered     -       -    vi.  326 

—  of  casting  out  dev;l?  or  evil  spirits,  considered  -    vi.  329 

—  of  healing  natural  distases,  considered      -       -    vi.  331 

—  desi:i;ned  to  defeat  the  designs  of  impious  men,  consi- 

dered vi.335 
Mirtli,  an  ei;eiT!y  to  chastity-  -  -  -  -  ii.  185 
Missionsrm,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  reasons  of  the  ill  success 

of  tlieir  missions  ------     ii.  328 

" — compared  with  ancient  lawgivers  _  _  _  ii.  533 
Missions,  pretended  by  ancient  legislators,  list  of  -  i.  314 
Mo/ech,  tiie  meaning  ui"  giving  seed  to  him  -  -  v.  404 
Montesquieu,  extract  of  a  letter  from,  to  the  author,  iii.  355 
Moon,  Jts  various  symbols  and  attributes  as  represented  in 

the  Pagan  aiythology,  from  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apu- 

leius  ii.  1S8 

Moral seiise,  the  foundation  of       -       -       -       -     i.  233 

—  Plato  the  patron  of  -       -       -       -       -       -      i.  240 

Mo/atiti/  and  faith,  summary  view  of  the  disputes  concern- 

Moses,  a  list  of  Pagan  gods  and  heroes  supposed  by  Huet  to 
have  arisen  from  the  corruption  of  his  history,  iii.  65 

• —  his  account  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  a  confirmation  of 
those  of  the  ancient  Greek  historians  -  -  iv.  91 
corroboiates  their  account  of  tlie  religious  rites  of 
Egypt  -       -    _  iv.  04 

—  of  the  funeral  rites  of  Eg)  pt  -  -  -  -  iv.  114 
~  of  the  division  of  the  lands  of  Egypt  -  -  iv.  115 
' —  the  former  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  by  an  improvement  of 

the  Egyptian  characters       -       -       -       -    iv.  1(53 

—  the  dirtt^renee  between  contradicting  the  astronomy  and 

the  history  wrote  by  him       -       -       -       -    iv.  2i5 

—  churitcters  in  the  Pagan  mythology  supposed  by  some  to 

be  intended  for  liim      ^       -       -       -       -    iv.  225 

—  one  intention  of  his  law,  to  prohibit  alt  intercourse  be- 

tween the  Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians  -       -    iv.  261 

—  bis  niotives  explained      -----  ibid, 
the  reason  of  liis  unwillingness  to  undertake  bis  mis- 
sion    --------    iv.  287 

■ —  his  laws  accommodated  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  in 
favour  of  the  Egyptian  customs     -       -       -    iv.  290 

—  this  no  objection  to  the  divinity  of  his  mission  -   iv.  306 

Moses^ 
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3Ioses,  his  knowledge  in  the  Egyptian  learning,  and  the  law;? 
by  liim  instituted,  a  confirmation  of  (he  divinity  of  his 
mission        -       -       -       -       -       "  .  .  7  354 

—  answers  to  deistical  objections  against  the  divinity  of  his 

mission  iv.  35(5 

—  vindicated  from  the  supposition  of  having  had  recourse  to 

fiction  in  certain  casts  -       -       -       -       -    iv.  45^ 

—  his  injunctions  to  the  Jews  against  the  local  idolatry  of  Uie 

Cutheans     -       -       -       -       -       -       -      v.  50 

—  his  injunctions  to  the  Jews  ag^Tinst  the  local  idolatry  of 

Canaan       -       -       -       -       -       -       -      v.  5S 

• —  the  omission  of  a  future  state  in  his  law,  intended,  v.  101 
- —  two  periods  observable  in  his  history         -       -  ibid", 

—  ttie  sense  of  his  expressions  relating  the  creation  of  maa 

ascertained  -------v.  384 

—  the  veil  over  his  face  explained  -  -  -  vi.  25 
Mosaic  Dispensation,  not  a  complete  religion         -    iii.  327 

—  logically  proved  to  be  suppoited  by  an  extraordinary  pro- 

vidence       -------    iii.  332 

—  on  what  principles  the  proof  of  it  conducted     -    iii.  334 

—  its  limitation  to  a  parlicular  peop.le  no  impeachment  of  the 

impartiality  of  God  towards  mankind  in  general,  iii.  340 

—  summary  estimate  of       -       _       -       -       _    jii.  342 

—  its  divinity  logically  proved  -  -  -  vi.  107.  liz/ 
Mosaic  ritual,  the  cause  of  the  admission  of  sacrifices  into  is 

considered  -----  -    vi.  285 

Mosaic  saciijices,  had  types  and  also  a  moral  import,  vi.  283 
Biases,  Divine  Legation  of  Demonstrated,  the  medium  em- 
ployed to  establish  hi*  Divine  Legation         -      i.  iqj 

—  propositions  on  which  this  demonstration  depends,  i.  200 

—  summary  view  of  the  opposition  this  performance  met 

with    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -     iv.  28 

—  recapitulation  of  the  argument  proving  his  Divine  Le- 

gation       -------    vi.  103 

—  the  length  of  it  accounted  for   -       -       -       -    vi.  loq 

—  argument  designed  for  the  subject  of  Books  VII.  VIII.  iX. 

of  the  Divine  Legation        _       _       _     vi.  142.  233 
l^lusa  Antonius,  not  depicted  by  Virgil  under  the  character 
of  lapis       -------    ii.  iQj 

Muskets,  humorous  slory  of  a  parcel  of,  with  a  logical 
inference     -       -       -       -       -       -       -    vi.  141 

Mysteries,  of  the  Pagan  religion,  for  what  purpose  insti- 
tuted -------       -        ii.  1 

—  what  the  original  ones     ,       -       -       -       -        ij.  ^ 

—  the  Eleusinian         -       -  -       -       -        ii.  5 

—  arguments  in  favour  of   -        -       -       -       -      ii.  14 

—  who  the  first  institutors  of        -       -       -       -      ii.  72 

—  the  abuse  of  them  in  the  Christian  religion      -     ii.  352 

—  explanation  of  that  term        -      -      -      -     ii.  355 

Mysteries, 
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Mysteries,  Pagan,  marks  of  their  Egyptian  original  -  iv.  93 
«—  summary  view  of    -       -       -       -       -       -    vi.  112 

Mythologi/,  ancient,  explanation  of       -       -       -    iii.  272 

—  the  testimony  not  to  be  ti  listed,  in  ascertaining  times  and 

facts    -       -       -       _~      -       -       -       _    iv.  246 
sources  of  the  confusion  in      -       -       -       -    iv.  247 
Mylltras,  priests  of,  explanation  of  their  names    -  ii.  26,  27 
- — ■  probationary  trials  previous  to  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries of       -       -       -       *•       -       -       -     ii.  114 

N. 

Nature,  state  of,  and  civil  society,  difference  between,  i.  20Q 

—  enquiry  into  the  systems  of  -  -  -  -  vi.  227 
Nebuchadnezzar,  enquiry  into  his  disorder  -  -  iii.  69 
Neru,  Eit/pcior,   how  deterred'  from  attempting  to  intrude 

upon  tlie  Eleusinian  iiiysteiiL-s  -  -  -  ii.  0 
NeK'ton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  idolatry,  i.  308 

—  his  syslem  of  idolatry  controverted         -       -    iii.  270 

—  his  character  as  a  natural  philosopher  -  -  iv.  215 
— .  misled  by  Greek  oiythokigists  -       -       -       -  ibid. 

—  the  argument  of  his  Elgyptian  chronology         -    iv.  216 

—  liis  reasons  fm'  the  identity  of"  Osiris  and  Sesostris,  iv.  217 
■ —  his  mistulvc  in  this  illustiattd  by  a  case  staled  in  simiiwi' 

terms   -      ^-       -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.'221 

—  tlie  source  of  his  mistake         _       _       _       _    iv.  227 

—  his  hypothesis  supported  principally  by  two  mythologic 

fables   --------    iv.  249 

—  mistakes  the  times  of  the  Pagan  deities,  compared  with 

the  oiVH  of  the  Trojan  war     _       -       _       _    iv.  251 

—  liis  system  of  chronology  contradictory  to  scripture,  iv.256 

—  his  chronology  refuted  by  deduction        -       -  ibid. 

—  his  a'cifcount  of  Vulcan,  compared  with  thatof  Homer,iv.259 
— •  his  assertion  of  the  conquest  of  Libya  furnishing  Egypt 

wi4,h  liorses,  invalidated         -       -       -       -    iv.  259 

—  his  opinion  of  the  time  when  the  Egyptians  introduced 

aniaud  food,  refuted      -       -       -       -       -    iv.  267 

—  his  period  of  the  division  of  the  lands  of  Egypt,  dis- 

proved       -------    iv.  268 

—  his  account  of  the  first  introduction  of  letters  into  Egypt, 

rejected       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.270 

—  his  observations  relating  to  the  populousness  of  Egypt, 

examined    -------    iv.  271 

- —  makes  Sesostris  to  be  Hercules        -       -       -    iv.  273 

—  quotes  iEsculapius  as  the  first  who  built  with  square 

stones  -------       -    iv.  274 

• —  summary  view  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  identity  of 

Osiris  with  Sesostris  -  -  -  -  -  iv.  275 
Nile,  the  happy  effects  of  its  annual  overflowings  -  iv.  87 
4  '  NisuSf 
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Nisus,  find  Eiirijaltis,  remarks  011  the  episode  of,  in  the 
iEueis         -       -       -       -       -       -       -       ii.  91 

Noah,  his  character  found  to  answer  ti-at  of  the  Indian 
Bacchus  iv.  ^33 

Nocturnal  assemblies,  of  the  ppitnilive  Ciiristi'ans,  fust  oc- 
casion of       ------       -    iv.  40 

— '  thfcir  antiquity  among  Pagans  -       -       -       -      iv.  63 

Norclf/i,  Cdpt.  his  mistaken  conclusion,  from  a  view  of  the 
Pvramids,  concerning  the  anticjuity  of  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  corrected        -       -       r       -    iv.  404 


O. 

Oaths,  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  -  -  -  -  ii.  292 
■ —  of  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus'  -       -       -       -     ii.  (293 

—  solemnly  regarded  by  the  Romans  -  -  -  iii.  4 
— •■  Cicero's  opinion  of  the  obligation  to  fulfil^  under  the 

belief  of  the  immutability  of  the  deity   -       -    iii.  128 

Obelisks,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  public  records  of  the 
times  --------iv.  145 

Obligation,  duties  of  perfect  and  im[)erfcct,  how  distin- 
guished eoS 

Omhiles  and  Tentyrites,  occasion  of  the  intolerant  proceed- 
ings of        -------     ii.  306 

Omens,  their  admission  into  ancient  history,  accounted 
for       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -i.  312 

—  two  kinds  of  -       -       -       -       -       -       -      ii.  82 

On,  some  account  of  the  priests  of  -  -  -  iv,  93 
Oniroiritic  art,  explained     -       -       -       -       -    iv.  j(So 

—  whence  the  art  of  deci|)hering  borrowed  -  -  iv.  183 
Oracles,  the  original  n)otive  of  consulting  them  -  iv.  237 
Origeu  and  Celsus,  comparative  characters  of        -        ii.  4 

—  his  account  of  the  stoical  renovation       -       -    iii.  105 

—  his  misunderstandings  of  the  pron^ises  of  the  Jewish  law 

pointed  out  -------v.  478 

Osiris  and  Sesostris,  their  identity  controverted  against  Sir 
Isaac  Newton       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  218 

—  who  iv.  226 

—  and  Sesostris  distinguished  -  -  -  iv.  226.  230 
— ■  account  of,  and  his  cortege,  from  Diodorus Siculns,  iv.  227 

—  his  symbols     -       -       r       -       -       -       -    iv.  2,'^3 

—  proof  of  his  antiquity  ecpial  to  Moses  -  -  ibid. 
• —  his  superior  antiquity  to  Sesostris  ascertained  -  ibid. 
■ —  his  various  characters  at  diflerent  places,  as  expressed  in 

an  epigram  of  Ausonius       -       -       -       iv.  244-;  245 

—  represented  in  the  Golden  Calf  of  the  Egyptians,  iv.  cqo 
Orpheus,  said  to  have  been  struck  dead  by  lightning   -  ii.  66 

—  where  placed  in  Elysium  by  Virgil  -  -  -  ii.  147 
Ovid,  remarks  on  his  Metamorphosis      .       -       -    iii.  61 

■  Ovid's 
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Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  a  popular  histoty  of  Providence,  iii.  71 

—  key  to  his  poem      ------     jij.  75 

—  Metamorphosis  founded  on  the  Metempsychosis,    iii.  77 

—  his  account  of  Typhon's  war  with  the  gods        -    iv.  iqo 
OxyrynMtes  and  Cynopolitae,  Plutarch's  account  of  the  re- 
ligious contest  between         _       -       -       _     \\,  ^07 

P. 

Paganism,  chiefly  founded  in  the  deification  of  dead  men,  i.  306 

—  ancient,  the  religion  of  the  civil  magistrate        -      i.  309 
— .  favourer  of  mysteries       -       -       -       -       -      ii.  77 
• —  the  genius  of,  considered  as  opposed  to  the  true  reli- 
gion --------     ii.  302 

—  intercommunity  of  worship  general  in  -  -  ii.  303 
Pan,  how  painted  by  the  Egyptians  -  -  -  iv.  jqi 
Pantomime,  historical  anecdote  of  the  great  expression  of 

one     --------      vi.  35 

■ — story  of  a  famous  one  at  Rome         -       -       -  icp 
Parable,  the  origin  and  nature  of  -       -       -       -    iv.  167 

Parmenides,  the  p'.iilosophcr,  his  public  and  private  doc- 
trines -------       -     ill.  21 

Passover,  Jewish,  its  typical  meaning  pointed  out  -      vi.  55 
Patriarchs,  Jewish,  shewn   to  be   no   punishers   for  opi- 
nions -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    vi.  148 

Patriots,  where  placed  in  Elysium  by  Virgil    -       -     ii.  148 
Paul,  St.  why  brought  before  tlie  court  of  Areopagus  at 
Athens        -       -       -       -       -       -       -     ii.  319 

- —  why  supposed  not  to  be  brought  before  that  court  in  a 
criminal  view       -       -       -       -       -       -     ii.  381 

—  the  sense  of  his  words  in  Heb.  xi.  6,  ascertained,  iii.  322 

—  for  what  purpose  called  to  the  Apostlesliip        -    iv.  316 

—  citations  from,  in  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 

was  not  known  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  v.  j86 

—  that  its  sanctions  were  all  temporal  -       -       -     v.  193 

—  his  sentiments  of  persecution   before  and  after  con- 

version      -       -       -       -       -       -.      -     v.  249 

—  his  definition  of  faith       -----     v.  429 

—  a  seeming  contradiclion  in,  between  Acts  xiii.  32,  and 

Heb.  xi.  39,  reconciled        -       -       -       -     v.  433 

—  an   important  passage   in  his  Epistle  to   the  Romans, 

chap.  viii.  ver.  3,  4,  expounded      -       -       -     v.  436 

—  his  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 

examined     -       -       -       -       -       -       -    vi.  296 

—  his  account  of  justification  by  faith  reconciled  to  that  of 

Jam.es         -       -       -       -       -       -       -    vi.  311 

Pelasgians,  account  of  their  adoption  of  the  names  of  the 
Egyptian  gods,  and  application  of  them  to  their  own 
deities,  from  Herodotus       -       -       -       -    iv.  238 

PelasgianSf 
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Pehtsgians,  communicate  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  gods  to 
tlie  Greeks  -------    iv.  240 

Pe/fectlon,  the  doctrine  of,  enquiry  concerning  it    -    vi.  310 
Perifotetics,  their  notions  of  Providence       -       -    iii.  140 
Peripatctirs  and  0/d  Academy,  their  conformity     -    iii.  367 
Persecution,  for  reliyious   opinions,  the  true  origin  of, 
traced         -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  35.  vi.  149 

—  enquiry  into  tiie  nativity  of      -       -       -       -      iv.  51 

—  freqiienlly  an  engine  of  state    -       -       -       -      iv.  56 

—  discuiintcnanc(  d  by  the  Gospel  dispensation  -  v.  249 
Persians,  why  tiiey  had  no  statues  of  their  gods     -      i.  308 

—  their  superstition  described  in  Ezeixiel's  visions    -    iv.  298 
Peruvians,  remarks  on  the  rehgion  of     -       -       -      i.  304 
Peter,   isis  vision   of    the  clean  and    unclean  beasts  ex- 
plained iv.  320 

—  his  double  sense,  pointed  out  .  _  -  -  vi.  70 
Pharmacy,  genera!  division  of  -  -  -  -  iv.  ill 
Pharauh,  king  of  Egypt,  ihe  scripture  account  of   -      iv.  87 

—  promotes  Joseph      -       -       -       -       -       -      iv.  pa 

. —  an  illustration  of  the  onirocritic  art,  drawn  from  Joseph's 

interpretation  of  his  two  dreams     -       -       -    iv.  183 

—  his  chariots  and  cavalry  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Israel- 

ites    --------    iv.  260 

Pherecydes  ^yrvs,  the  first  advancer  of  lue  notion  of  the 

Toh    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iii.  179 

Plieniciaii  superstition,  described  in  Ezekiel's  visions,  iv.  297 
Philosophy,  liie  study  of,  not  the  only  business  for  which  mau 

is  sent  into  the  world  -----  ii.  333 
Philosophers,  Greek,  legislative,  always  professed  belief  in  u 

future  stale;  mere  philosophers  the  contrary  -      iii.  38 

—  tke  causes  which  induced  them  to  disbelieve  a  future  state 

of  rewards  and  punishments        -       _       _    jii.  12^ 
llieir  conceptions  of  the  soul    -       -       -       _    iii.  148 
Physic,  critical  enquiry  into  the  state  of,  in  ancient  Egypt,  iv.  9  5 
Pirithovs,  account  of  the  fable  of  his  design  to  steal  Pro- 
serpine from  hell         -----     ii,  139 
Planet-worship,  x\\Q  earliest  species  of  idolatry-       -    iii.  273 

—  the  first  religion  of  Greece  -  -  -  iv.  234 
Plants,  worshi|)ped  by  the  Egyptians  -  -  -  iv.  184 
Plato,  the  proem  to  his  laws  -       -       -       -       -      i.  34.^ 

—  his  definition  of  sacrilege         -       -       -       -     i.  345 

—  the  first  of  his  laws  i.  347 

—  his  public  writing  shewn  to  differ  from  his  private  sen- 

timents      -------     iii.  21 

—  a  character  of  his  politics  and  philosophy  -       -     iii.  85 

—  Cicero's  remarks  on  his  Pha;do        -       -       -      iii.  go 

—  in  what  sense  an  advocate  for  the  iir.niortality  of  the 

soul    -       --       --       --       -     iii.  02 

—  his  sentiments  concerning  the  sGul        -      -     iii.  161 
Vol.  VI.  F  f  Platonistu 
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P/a^oniVs,  their  notions  of  Providence  -       -       -    iii.  x^j 
Pleasure,  allegorical  view  of"  the  dangers  attending  an  indul- 
gence in     -       -       -       -       -       -       -     ii.  183 

Plinif,  the  reason  of  his  persecuting  the  Chrislians,    iv.  3t> 

—  his  doubts  respecting  the  manner  of  proceeding  against 

Christians    -       -       -       -       -       -       -      iv.  45 

—  the  reason  of  his  persecuting  the  Christians  -  ibid. 
P/i/f«/r/i,  his  opinion  of  two  principles   -       -       -      i.  338 

—  his  derivation  of  superstition     -       -       -       -     ii.  260 

—  his  notion  of  (leatli  ------    iii.  121 

—  observations  on  his  recital  of  the  opinion  of  the  philo- 

sophers, concerning  the  soul         _       _       _  iii. 

—  an  examination  of  his  comparison  between  superstition 

and  atheism  jij.  228 

—  his  famous  exclamation  tt>  hi^  countrymen        -  iii.  239 

—  accuses  the  Jews  ol  wovsliipping  swine  -  -  iv.  422 
Pococke,  his  account  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  iv.  376 

—  objections  to  his  account  -       -       -       -       -  iv.  377 

Poisons,  the  virtue  of   -       -       -       -       -       -  i.  187 

Policy,  human,  Critias  of  Athens,  his  history  of      -  iii.  21Q 

Political  romances,  the  conunon  errors  they  have  all  fell 

into    -       --       --       --       -      i.  215 

Polyhius,  his  testimony  in  favoui:  of  the  piet^*  of  the  Ro- 
mans -       -       -       -       -       -       _;     -       iii.  3 

—  his  opinion  as  to  the  means  by  ^which  states  are  brought 

to  ruin  -       -       -       iii.  5 

—  remarks  on  his  character  -----  iii.  6 
Polytheism,  in  what  it  consi^letl,  explained  -  -  ii.  i88 
Po?/i/JO««^/?/s,  some -account  of  -  -  -  -  i.  221 
- —  his  opinion  of  afuture  state  defended  against  Bayle,  i.  223 
Pope  J  lex.  his  observations  on  Lord  Bolingbroke  -  ii.  263 
Poppy,  w  hy  the  juice  of  used  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  shows 

in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  -       -       -       -     ii.  124 

Porphijry  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  their  accounts  of  the 
Egyptian  characters  and  v^riting    -       -       -    iv.  141 
-r—  his   account   of  the  origin   of  brute-worship,  contro- 
verted ------    iv.  1Q7- 

Posterity,  why  the  punishments  of  the  Mosaic  law  extended 
to  them       -       -       -       -       -       -       -     v.  164 

■ —  the  case  argued       -  -       -       -       -     v.  167 

Posthumiiis,  extract  from  his  speech  on  the  introduction  of 
foreign  worship  to  Rome       -       -       -       -    ii.  293 

—  his  intention  only  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  unlicensed 

religion       -------     ii.  322 

Pre-existence  of  the  soul,  enquiry  into  the  sentiments  of  the 
ancients  concerning    -----    iii.  152 

Press,  liberty  of,  the  propensity  of  the  present  age  to  infide- 
lity, not  to  be  ascribed  to    -       -       -       -     i.  143 

—  the  coraplalutsof  its  being  restricted  disingenuous,  i.  144 

Prideaux, 
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Prideaux,  his  account  of  the  deification  of  heroes,  contro- 
verted --------  iv.  204 

Priests,  pious  and  virtuous,  where  placed  in  Elysium  by 
Virgd   -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  ii.  148 

Principles,  good  and  ei  i/,  the  belief  of.  how  guarded  against 
by  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job    -       -       -   v.  358 

Prisci/ian,  the  first  sufferer  for  opinion    -       -       -    iv.  55 

Prodigies,  inc.  their  admission  into  ancient  history  accounted 
for       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -i.  312 

Prophecies,  scripture,  defended  from  the  insinuations  of 
Dr.  Middlelon       -       -       -       -       -       -    vi.  53 

—  their  primary  and  secondary  senses  distinguished-    vi.  78 

—  misunderstood  by  the  Jews,  and  why  so  ordained  -    vi.  89 

—  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  in  disputes  -  -  vi.  203 
Prophecy,  what  a  necessary  confirmation  of  their  reference 

to  the  Messiah      -       -       -       -       -       -    vi.  77 

—  an  evidence  of  a  doctrine  proceeding  from  God  -  vi.  340 

—  considerations  on      -----       -  ibid. 

Prophets,  reason  of  the  institution  of  a  school  for  -  iv.  308 
Prophets,  Jexcish,  an  enquiry  into  i\\e  nature  of  the  divine 

commission  to       -----       -  iii.  344 

rational  account  of  their  illustrating  their  prophecies  by 

signs    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  iv.  133 

Propitiatory  sacrifice,  origin  and  nature  of  it,  explained,  vi.  276 
Providoice,  the  doctrine  of,  the  great  sanction  of  ancient 

laws      -       -       -       -       -  -       -i.  323 

—  the  s[)irit  of  legislation  depends  on  the  doctrine  of  a,  ii.  81 

—  the  inequalities  of,  how  rectified  by  the  ancients  -  iii.  67 
■ — •  what  kind  of,  believed  by  the  ancient  Theistic  philoso- 

pliers    --------  iii.  J  40 

—  administration  of,  at  various  times,  considered  -  iv.  336 
- —  extraordinary,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Jevvisli 

theocracy        -       -       -       -       -       -        v.  117 

■  illustrated  from  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of 

the  Teliiple       -       -       -       -       -       -  v.  135 

:  from  Ezekiel        -       -       -       -       -       -  v.  137 

 from  Amos  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  v.  138 

 evidences  of  its  ceasing        -       -       -       -  v.  142 

~  —  the  ease  vvitli  which  the  pretension  to  it  might  have 

been  carried  on  -  -  -  -  -  ibid. 
 the  mention  of  the  inequalities  of,  by  the  sacred  writers, 

accounted  for    -       -       -       -       -       -y.  145 

—  remarks  on  the  different  reception  of  its  adverse  dispen- 

sations, in  ancient  and  modern  times      »       -  v.  474 

—  Job's  opinion  of  the  equality  and  inequality  of  -  v.  477 

—  revival  of  an  equal,  to  the  chosen  race       -       -  vi.  266 

—  considerations  on  God's  using  human  instruments  in  the 

dispensations  of  vi.  371 

*■  f  a  ProvidiUQ^f 
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Providence,  considerations  on  God's  using  tempoiKry  plagues 
in  the  dispensations  of  -       -       -       -       -  vi.  381 

Psa/nmitic/ius,  his  scheme  to  establish  an  intercourse  between 
Egypt  and  the  Grecian  states  -       -       -       -  iv.  161 

Pst/cke,  the  ancient  story  of,  exphiined    -       -       _  ij.  200 

Punishments,  how  appHed  in  civil  society        -       -    i.  213 

—  of  the  crimes  of  pi^rents  on  their  children^  on  what  prin- 

ciple only  to  be  vindicated      -       -       -       -    iv.  20 

P«7-o-fl/o;7/,  remarks  on  Virgil's  acconnt  of       -       -  ii.  125 
• — the  inhabitants  of     ------  ii.  125 

Pyramids  of  J\gi/pl,  probable  reasons  why  they  exhibit  no 

hieroglyphic  inscriptions  _  -  _  _  jy-.  404 
the  Egyptian  architecture  formed  on  the  idea  of  -  iv.  405 

—  not  temples,  but  sepulchres        -       -       _       _  ^06 

—  alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Job  -  -  -  -  v.  313. 
Pyrrhoiiians,  and  Academics,  their  principles  compared,  iii.  38 

—  their  origin       -------    iij.  ^1 

Pythagoras,  his  knowledge  in  physics  established  in  Jate 

experience  concerning  earthquakes    -       -  iii.  38.  3618 
an  enquiry  into  the  principles  of  his  philosophy    -    iii.  57 
— ■  his  legislative  fame  iii. 

—  taught  several  doctrines  which  he  did  not  believe  -  iii.  7S 
Pythagoreans,  their  notions  of  Providence      -       -  iii.  141 

—  their  tenets  concerning  the  human  soul      -       -  iii.  161 

Q. 

Quakers,  tlieir  motives  for  rejecting  the  institution  of  bap- 
tism examined  into        -       -       -       -       -  v.  201 
Quaternion,  philosophic,  their  opinion  of  the  soiil      iii.  150 

R. 

Rachel,  the  story  of  her  stealing  her  father's  gods,  exa' 
mined  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  vi,  145 

Rainhon-,  first  crcaiion  and  reason  of  -  -  -  iv.  443 
Reason,  the  only  test  of  truth         -       -       -       -    i.  i^q 

—  the  use  of,  in  the  discovery  of  truth     -     i.  184.  vi.  220 

—  why  discredited  in  religious  coulioversy  -  -  iii.  133 
Redemption  by  Christ,  had  a  retrospect  from  the  Fall,  vi.  268 

arv  act  of  grace,  not  of  debt       -       -       -       -  vi.  269 

■ —  the  means  employed  in  that  great  w  ork  enquired  into,  vi.271 
Reguhis,  Cicero's  enquiry  into  his  obligation  to  return  to 
Carthage      -------  iii.  128 

Religion,  the  protection  of,  necessary  in  all  governments,  1.192 

—  reply  to  Bayle's  opinion,  that  a  man  devoid  of  religion 


may  be  sensible  of  honour  -  -  -  -  i.  263 
—-  always  the  peculiar  care  of  the  magistrate  -  »  i.  300 
—  the  uecessity  of  uniting  it  to  the  stale     -      -  ii.  264 

Religiout 
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Religton,  brief  view  of  the  state  of,  in  tlie  ancient  world,  ii.296 

—  su{)posecl  by  the  Sages  to  be  calculated  only  for  the  ser- 

vice of  the  state    ------    iii.  18 

—  the  double  doctrine  of  the  ancients  considered  -  iii.  23 
• —  its  truth  manifested  by  its  use  to  society     -       -  iii.  216 

—  if  admitted  to  have  been  invented  by  statesmen,  not 

therefore  false       ------  iii.  222 

"—  an  enquiry  into  the  first  origin  of       -       -       -  iii.  269 

—  no  people  ever  found  without  one      _       -       -  iii.  309 

—  Hooker's  sentiments  on  the  political  use  of-       -  iii.  311 

—  too  great  an  attention  to  civil  liberty  subversive  of  -    iv.  2 

—  a  comparison  of  the  many  that  have  existed  in  the  world, 

the  clew  to  the  true  one  -       -       -       -       "    iv.  73 
• —  the  absurdity  of  any  human  legislature  enforcing  it  b}' 
penal  laws     -       -       -       -       -       -       -     v.  29 

—  Christian  and  Mosaic,  necessarily  dependent  on  some 

preceding  religion  -       -       -       -       -       -     v.  44 

—  the  care  of  legislators  in  the  propagation     -       -  vi.  115 

—  acquired  naturally  by  Adam  and  Eve  -       -       -  vi.  244 

—  first  revealed  in  Paradise    -       -       -       -       -  vi.  246 

—  reasonableness  of  a  doctrine  no  proof',  but  a  presumption 

of  its  divine  original      -       -       -       -       -  vi.  322 

—  miracles  the  only  proof  of  a  doctrine  being  from  God,  vi.323 

—  prophecy  an  additional  evidence  -  -  -  vi.  340 
Religion  established,  the  voice  of  nature  -  -  -  ii.  265 
• —  the  nature  of    -  -       -       -       -       -  ii.  266 

—  necessary  to  society  ------  ibid. 

—  danger  from  its  deviating  from  the  truth    -       -  ii.  274 

—  necessity  of  its  alliance  with  the  state         -       -  ii.  275 

—  advantages  to  the  magistrate  from  such  an  alliance  -  ibid. 

—  w  hat  it  receives  from  the  stale    -       -       -       -  ii.  283 

—  wliat  it  communicates  to  the  slate      -       -       -  ii.  285 

—  with  a  test  law,  the  universal  voice  of  nature       -  ii.  2q2 

—  speech  of  Poslhuniiiis  on  the  introduction  of  foreign 

worship  at  Rome  -       -       -       -       -       -  ii.  203 

—  causes  which  facilitated  it  -       -       -       -       -   ii.  2Qt> 

—  good  purposes  of       -       -       -       -       -       -  ii,  297 

—  dislinction  between  established  and  tolerated,  according  to 

Dionysius  llalicarnassus         -       -       -       -  ii.  324 

—  advantages  of  establibhinents  -  -  -  -  iv.  7 
lieligion  Jacish,  of  names,  an  Egyptian  superstition,  iv.  285 
• — •  not  adopted  by  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 

why      -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -     V.  02 

lieligion  natural,  true  definition  of  -       -       -       -  iii.  349 

—  the  iV'Josaic,  a  republication  of    -       -       -       -  iii.  350 

—  teaches  God  to  be  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 

seek  him       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  vi.  250 

—  of  what  those  rewards  consist     -       -       -       -  ibid. 

—  the  distinction  between  natural  and  revealed        -  vi.  264 

f  V  3  Rdigions 
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Religions  Pagan,  not  interfering  with  each  other,  v.  42 
Religion  revealed,  its  interna!  and  external  evidence      i.  iq^ 

—  the  necessary  qualifications  for  treating  of  them,  i.  105 

—  only  able  to  enforce  the  sanction  of  reward       -      i.  216 

—  condition  of  man  under  it,  enquired  into   -       -    vi.  254 

—  the  three  systems  of  -  -  -  -  -  vi.  265 
Religion,  toleration  of,  motives  for  toleration  -  -  ii.  299 
■ —  danger  of  enforcing  conformity        -       -       -  ibid. 

—  the  sense  in  which  it  was    understood    by  the  Pagan 

world  -------       -    ii.  301 

Religious  truth,  enquiry  into  what  it  is  -  -  -  vi.  218 
Religions  uar,  one  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  the  occasion  of 

it       --------     ii.  306 

Repentance,  the  nature  and  efficacy  of,  considered,  vi.  307 
Resurrection,  allegorized  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  iii.  107 
Revelation,  particular  objections  against,  answered  -    iii.  339 

—  some  one  embraced  by  all  mankind   -       -       -      iv.  69 

—  natural  inferences  from  this  general  propensity,  iv.  70 
• —  the  use  and  necessity  of  it  -  -  -  -  iv.  73 
Revelations  Pagan,  one  circumstance  common  to  all,  iv.  75 

—  attributed  by  the  primitive  fathers  to  the  devil  -  ibid. 
Reward,  the  sanction  of,  explained        -       -       -      i.  210 

—  to  be  enforced  only  by  religion  -  -  -  i.  216 
Rhen,  observations  on  the  fable  of  -  -  -  iv.  201 
Rhetoric,  use  of  disallowed  at  the  court  of  Areopagus,  i,  149 
Riddles,  propounded  by  the  Hebrew  Sages,  as  mutual  trials 

of  sagacity  -       -       -       -       -       -       -    iv.  168 

Ridicule,  the    favourite    figure   of  speech    among  Free- 
thinkers      -       -       -       -       -       -       -i.  148 

—  Shaftesbury's  justification  of,  examined     -       -     i-  150 

—  not  the  test  of  truth        -       _       -       _       _     i.  158 

—  how  far  it  may  be  safely  made  use  of        -       -      i.  159 

—  the  defence  of,  by  Dr.  Akenside,  examined        -     i.  181 

—  not  the  test  of  truth        -----     i.  183 

—  the  proper  detector  of  error  -  -  -  _  i.  i86 
Rites,  legal  and  patriarchal,  not  to  be  confounded,  iv.  302 
Ritual  lau',  of  the  Jews,  made  in  reference  to  the  Egyptian 

superstition         ------    iv.  209 

—  this  no  objection  to  the  divinit\' of  it        -       -    iv.  317 

—  characterized  in  Ezekiel  -       -       -       -       -    iv.  334 

—  explained       -------  ibid. 

i2owrt//5,  to  what  their  ruin  was  owing    -       _       _      i.  288 

—  their  law  respecting  tolerated  religions      -       -     ii.  321 

—  excellence  of  their  constitution        _       -       _       jji.  3 

—  their  fear  of  the  gods  -----  ibid^ 
—■  their  regard  for  an  oath   -  -       _       _       iii.  4 

—  their  use  of  sacrifice  at  concluding  treaties  of  peace,  vi.  277 
Rome,  Christian,  whether  its  superstitions  borrowed  from  the 

Pagan  city,  examined  -----    iv.  363 
2      *  jRo«e, 
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Hose,  what  the  emblem  of  among  the  ancients        -     ii.  194 

—  origin  of  tlic  proverb,  "  under  the  rose,"  -  -  ibid. 
Runic  al]>hal)et,  wlien  and  wliy  changed  for  the  Roman,  iv.  163 
Ruthcrforth,  Dr.  his  notion  of  the  efiect  tlie  withdrawing  the 

sanctions  of  the  Jewish  law  had  on  the  obligatory  force 
of  that  law,  examined  -       -       -       -       -     v.  120 

—  his  notions  of  tlie  tensporal  sanctions  of  the  Jewish  law 

being  continued  under  the  Gos|)el,  examined  -     v.  148 

—  his  notions  of  inelhcacy  of  action  without  speech  ex'- 

amiiied       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    vi.  167 

S. 

Sabhath,  a  positive  institution        _       -       _       -    iv.  303 

—  the  Jews  breach  of  by  circumcision  considered,  iv.  441 
• — •  its  origin        -------    iv.  443 

Sacred  hand  of  Theham,  Plutarch's  remarks  on  the  death 

of      -  '     -       -       -       -       -       -       -      ii.  93 

Sacrifice,  origin  and  nature  of,  explained       -       -    vi.  274 

—  made    use  of  by   the   Komans    at   ihe  ratification  of 

peace  -------       -    vi,  277 

—  Mosaic  examined  vi.  283 
- —  the  origin  and  progress  of  liiiman  -       -       -    vi.  285 

—  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  considered      -       -       -    vi.  2S7 

—  the  admission  of  it  into  the  Mosaic  ritual  considered,  vi. 288 

—  feast  upon  the  Sacrifice,  a  type  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  vi.  292 
Sacrifices,  human,  the  command  to  Abraham  to  offer  up  his 

son  Isaac  vindicated  from  the  objection  of  giving  a 
divine  sanction  to        -       -       _       .        vi.  30.  36 

—  their  origin  enquired  into         -       -       -       -    vi.  285 

—  Bryant's  opinion  of  their  origin,  exploded  -  -  vi.  352 
- —  Voltaire's  o|)inion  confuted  -  _  _  _  vi.  357 
< —  the  cummaud  that  "  jiujje  devoted  shall  be  redenned,"  cxn- 

mined         -       -       -       -       -       -       -    vi.  362 

Sages,  ancient,  unanimous  in  thinking   the  doctrine    of  a 
f  uture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  necessary  to  the 
well  being  of  society   -----       iii.  i 

' —  did  not  believe  in  a  future  state        _       -       .      iii.  1^ 

—  held  it  lawful   for   the  public  good,  to  say  one  thing 

when  they  thought  another  -       -       -       -      iii.  16 

Sallust,  his  opinion  of  the  divine  natme  -       -       -    iii.  14;^ 
Samuel,  his  conduct  in  establishing  the  regal  form  of  govei  n- 
ment  in  Judca     -       -       -       -       -       -       v.  87 

Sanclioiiiutlio,  arguments  proving  that  this  is  the  history  nar- 
rated in  the  i:lleusinian  mysteries    -       -       -      ii.  ^4 

—  extract  from  his  history  -----      ii.  45 

Sanhedrim,  why  instituted    -       -       -       -       -    iv.  30S 

• —  when  established      ------    iv.  313 

• —  the  motives  of  Jesus  Christ's  evasive  re])ly  to  their  inter- 

■      rogations    -  .  -       _  iv.313 

F  F  4  Satan, 
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Satan,  reflections  on  liis  cliaracter  as  represented  by  Job,  v.  353 
Salt/,  the  phrase  oi'  his  being  among  the  prophets,  ex- 
plained      -       -       -       -       -       -       -iv.  310 

- — characterized  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  ibid. 

Savages,  American,  why  averse    to  the    arts  of  civil  so- 

t^it-'ty  -  -      .-       -     i'-  33.1 

Scai'ron,  his  artifice  in  ridiculing  the  sentiment  of  Suipi- 
cius    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  i.154 

Scenical  representations,  in  what  respect  v/ithout  moral  im- 
port   -       -       -       -       -       -       -       - .    vi.  34 

Scep/^V/s/?^,  characterized       -       -       -       -       -    vi.  214 

Sceptre  of  Judah,  the  common  notions  of  that  phrase,  exa- 
mined       -       -       -       -       -       -       -V.  99 

—  true  sense  of,  pointed  out  -  -  -  -  v.  113 
Scriptures  sacred,  a  siimmary  view  of  their  contents,  v.  175 

—  general  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  -       -       -     v.  382 

—  three  points  recommended  to  the  attention  of  commenta- 

tors   -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -V.  413 

—  much  abused  in  the  search  after  truth  -  -  vi.  219 
Self-love,  the  operation  of  in  mankind,  traced  -  i.  260 
Sempiternus.  the  ti'ue  import  of  that  word  ascertained,  iii.  180 
Seneca,  his  consolation  against  the  fear  of  death     -    iii.  104 

—  accused  by  St.  Austin  of  duplicity     -       -       -    iii.  361 
Serpent,  in  the  fall  of  man,  the  true  meaning  of  ascer- 
tained -    V.  161 

—  how  the  sentence  passed  on  it,  is  to  be  understood,  v.  386 
Serpent,  crooked,  in  Job  and  Isaiah,  the  meaiiing  of  ex- 
plained V. 359 

Sesostris,  accouiit  of,  from  Diodorus  Siculus   -       -      iv.  89 

—  and  Osiris,  arguments  against  the  identity  of,  in  oppo- 

sition to  Sir  Isaac  Kewton     -       _       -       -     iv.  218 

—  and  Osiris  distinguished  -       -       -       -    iv.  226 — 233 

—  who        --------    iv.  226 

—  divides  Egypt  by  transverse  canals    -       -       -    iv.  227 

—  his  motives  for  iv.  270 
Shafteshurij,  Lord,  remarks  on  his  character  -       -      i.  163 

—  his  unfair  treatment  of  Mr.  Locke  -  -  -  ibid. 
Sherlock,  Bishop,  his  notion  of  the  tribal  sceptre  of  Judah, 

examined    -       -       -       -       -       -       -     \.  102 

Sfiuckford.  Dr.  his  remarks  on  the  ancient  ritual  law,  exa- 
mined    -        -        -        -        -       -    iv.  335.  439 

Sibi/l,  how  that  character  in  the  ^neis  to  be  under- 
stood -------       -     ii.  104 

Signs,  memorable  instance  of  divine  instruction  communicated 
by,  in  the  case  of  Abraham  -       -       -       vi.  3 

Silenns,  whence  Ovid  derived  his  idea  of  -  -  iii.  72 
Steeping  schetne,  the  principles  of,  examined  -  -  v.  198 
Socieii/,  civil,  the  first  invention  of,  and  the  motives  to,  i.  205 

—  no  preservative  against  moral  disorders      -      -     i.  207 

Society, 
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Socieii/,  civil,  unable  to  enforce  the  sanction  of  reward,  i.  210 

—  which  is  only  to  be  supplied  by  religion    -       -      i.  216 

—  mutna!  stipulations   between  magistrate   and  people  on 

entering  into       -       -       -       -       -       -i.  211 

—  the  pnipos'^  of  its  institution     -       -       -       -     ii.  267 

—  the  extent  of  its  care       -----     ii.  268 

—  invented  for  intractable  spirits  -  -  -  -  iii.  2 
-Soc/c^j/.  re/i^/oMS,  the  end  of  its  institution      -       -    ii.  269 

—  sovereign  and  independent  on  the  civil      -       -  ibid. 

—  not  po-^sessed  of  any  civil  coactive  power  -       -     ii,  270 

—  the  object  of  its  care  -----  ii.  271 
Sociniaus,  exaiiiinalion  of  their  opinion  concerning  the  death 

of  Christ     -------    vi.  300 

Socrates,  review  of  the  dispute  betv.een  him  and  Aristo- 
phanes       -       -       -       -       -       -       -i.  156 

—  why  he  declined  initiation  into  the  mysteries      -      ii.  50 

—  remarks  on  the  latter  part  of  his  conduct  -       -      iii.  17 

—  the  first  who  called  off  philosophy  from  the  contemplation 

of  nature  to  morais     -       -       -       "       -      iii.  45 

—  the  only  Greek  philosopher  who  really  believed  a  future 

state  of  rewards  and  punishments  -       -       -      iii.  47 

—  the  method  of  his  philosophy    -       -       -       -      jii,  52 

—  note  on^the  effect  of  the  poison  -  _  -  iii,  3^7 
Socratic  met/iod  of  disputing,  what  so  c-dWed  -  -  iii.  5* 
Solomon,  alludes  to  the  mysteries  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 

chap.iv.  ver.  17, 18      -       -       -       -       -    ii.  153 

—  his  violations  of  the  Mosaic  law  remarked  -       -    iv.  262 

—  his  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  illustrative  of 

the  particular  providence  over  the  .Jewish  nation,  v.  135 

—  in  his  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  requests 

only  a  continuance  of  teuiporal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -V.  159 

—  how  perverted  to  idolatry        -       -  -     v.  343 
Solomon's  Sung,  a  representation  of  Christ's  union  and  mar- 
riage with  the  church  -----     v.  470 

Sophists,  Grvek,  sonu- account  of  -       -       -       -      iii- 53 
Soul,  the  several  senses  in  which  the  ancients  conceived  the 
permanency  of  it        -       -       -       -       -      iii,  14 

—  its  future  existence  in  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 

taught,  but  disbelieved  by  the  philosophers,     iii.  15 

—  Cicero's  idea  of  ijj. 

—  an  enquiry  into  our  conceptions  of  -  -  _  iii.  148 
■ —  three  species  of,  admitted  by  the  ancients  -       -    iii.  150 

—  opinions  of  various  philosojihers        -       -       _    iii.  168 

—  the   opinions  of  the  philoiopliers  on  the  immortality 

,  of      -       -  -    iii,  383 

—  the   sentiments  of  lire  Jews  concerning,  under  the 

•law  -,v.  196 

—  examination  of  the  notion  of  the  sleep  of  -      -    v.  198 

Soul, 
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Soul,  the  mention  of  its  future  existence  by  Moses,  and  by 
following  writers,  to  be  distinguished     -       -     v.  290 
' —  immaterial,  common  to  the  whole  animal  creation,  v.  384 

—  living,  in  what  sense  to  be  understood  as  used  in  the  his- 

tory of  the  creation  of  man  -       -       -       -     v.  385 

—  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  _  -  -  _  vi.  251 
' — different  opinions  on  the  -----  vi.  349 
SpeecA,  the  origin  and  history  of  -  -  -  -  iv.  133 
' —  the  early  acquisition  of,  by  Adam  and  Eve  -  vi.  244 
Spencer,  an  examination  of  the  argument  of  his  treatise, 

De  Theocratia  Judaica         -       -       -       -      v.  03 

—  examination  of  Sykes's  defence  of  his  argument,  v.  252 
5/)2noz;is^s,  their  opinion  of  the  human  soul  -  -  iii.  149 
Spiritual  courts,  the  end  and  use  of  -  -  -  ii.  277 
Slate,   its  inducements  to  seek  an    alliance  with  the 

Church       -------     ii.  272 

: —  what  it  communicates  to  the  Church        -       -    ii.  283 

—  what  it  receives  from  the  Church     -       -       -     ii.  285 

—  its  conduct  where  it  includes  more  than  one  religion,  ii.  287 
Statues,  the  first  rise  of  worshipping,  in  human  form,  iv.  236 
Stebbing,  Dr.  an  examination  of  his  objection  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  -       -    iii.  318 

his  arguments  of  Moses's  Divine  Legation,  equally  apppli- 
cable  to  Mahomet        -       -       -       -       -     v.  155 
•—  his  exposition  of  Levit.  xviii.  5,  examined  -       -    v.  400 
• —  an  examination  of  his  Considerations  on  the  command  to 
Abraham  to  offer  up  Isaac  -  -  vi.  24.  155.  162,  163. 
■  171,  172,  173.  178.  181.  187.  192.  194.  197,  198. 

Stilling  fleet,  his  opinion  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  iv.  147 
Stoics,  their  practice  contrary  to  their  principles  -  i.  267 
• —  their  notions  of  death  -  -  _  -  -  iii.  103 
• — their  opinions  of  the  soul  -----  iii.  i6(5 
Stoical  renovation,  what  -----  iii.  105 
Strabo,  his  opinion  concerning  the  institution  of  the  mys- 
teries -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -      ii.  32 

—  his  opinion  as  to  the  necessary  religious  doctrines  by 

which  to  govern  and  restrain  the  multitude    -     iii.  10 

—  his  account  of  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  the  Deity,  iii.  171 
Stratonicean,  whether    the  principles  of,  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  moral  difference  between  virtue  and* 
vice    -       --       --       --       -     i.  241 

Suicide,  why  consigned  by  Virgil  to  purgatory       -     ii.  126 

—  condemned  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  by  Vir- 

gil     -       -       -       -       -       -       ^       -    ii.  166 

—  authors  who  have  written  against  it  -  -  -  ii.  365 
Sulpicius,  his  reflections  on  the  sight  of  Grecian  ruins,  i.  153 
Suu,  the  various  names  under  which  it  was  worshipped,  iii.  284 
•S?^jDers<zY«oM,  in  ancient  history  accounted  for  -       -     i.  312 

—  whence  derived,  and  the  cure  of  it   -      -      -    ii.  260 

Superstition^ 
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Snpent'uion,  whether  preferable  to  atheism     -       -    iii,  226 

—  exaiuination  of  Plutarch's  parallel  between  -  iii.  220 
- —  of  Lord  Bacon's  parallel  between  it  and  Atheism,  iii.  253 
Srcift,  his  observations  on  Toland  and  Asgill  -  -  ii.  263 
Si/kes,  his  answer  to  a  censure  passed  on  Spencer's  opinion 

of  the  Jewisii  Theocracy  considered,  v.  252.  230.  2(13.  267 

—  his  notion  concerning  the  double  senses  of  the  Scripture 

prophecies,  examined  -       -       -       -       -     vi.  66 
Symbols,  and  allegories  of  ancient  Paganism,  for  what  pur- 
pose introduced   ------    hi.  289 

—  their  revolution  from  being  employed  for  contrary  pur- 

poses to  their  primitive  designation,  pointed  out,  iv.  i65 

—  and  type,  their  difierence  explained  -  -  vi.  289 
Si/Jiesius,  Bishop  of  Ptokmais,  some  account  of      -    iii.  iq(5 

—  allegorises  the  resurrection  -  _  -  _  jji.  igy 
System  and  hypothesis,  the  human  mind  naturally  inclined 

to       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -     iv.  82 

T. 

Tacitus,  hh  character  of  the  Jews  and  Christians    -     ii.  315 

—  his  opinion  of  the  .Tewish  Religion   -       -       -      iv,  37 

—  his  account  of  the  ancient  Theban  monuments,  iv.  146 
Tf/ges,  the  Etruscan  god,  how  found  _  -  -  iv.  213 
Talismans,  greatl}'  venerated  by  the  Mahometans,   iv.  176 

—  what  they  were       ------    iv.  415 

!/V/;-^(7;7M,  observations  on  Virgil's  account  of  -       -     ii.  125 

—  who  consigned  to    -       -       -       -       -       -     ii.  137 

Taylor,  Dr.  examination  of  his  account  of  the  origin  of 

persecution  -       -       -       -       -       -       -     'v-  35 

Telemnchus,  why  he  refused  the  horses  of  Menelaus,  iv.  264 
Tertullian,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  heresies  -  iii.  1Q9 
Test  Laze,  whence  it  took  its  birth  -       -       -       -     ii.  288 

—  copy  of  the  test  oath  of  Athens  -  -  -  ii.  292 
T^e^aMS,  account  of  the  sacred  band  -  -  -  ii.  03 
Theistical  opinion,  concerning  the  human  soul  -  iii.  149 
Theseus,  exposition  of  his  descent  into  hell  -  ii.  09.  139 
Theocratic  goverrDiieut  of  the  Jews,  the  reasons  and  conve- 

niencies  of  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  v.  3. 29 

—  every  subject  a  priest  under     -       -       -       -      v.  21 

—  particular  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of,    v.  22.  74 

—  why  willingly  received  by  them        -       -       -       v.  35 

—  how  long  subsisting  -       -       -       -       -       -      v.  83 

• —  when  abolished       -       -       -       -       -       -      v.  q6 

—  necessarily  including  an  extraordinary  providence,  v.  117 

—  illustrated  from  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the 

Temple  v.  i36 

— -  from  Ezekiel  -  _       -       _    v.  137 

—  from  Amos     -------  ibid. 

Theocratic 
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Theocratic  (foxerinnent  of  the  Jen  s,  Dr.  Sykes's  answer  to  lTi€ 
censure  passed  on  Spencer,  considered     -       -  v.  252 
Theologi/,  natural,  the  obligations  flowing  from,  as  given  bj 
Lord  Bolingbroi<e  -       -       -       -       -       -  ii.  25a 

Theologi/,  Pagan,  three  systems  of  -       -       -       -     ii.  25 

Theopompus,  the  common  source  from  which  both  Ovid  and 
V'irgil  borrowed,  and  wherein  they  erred  in  deviation 
from  him  ------    iii.  73 

TinKeus,  his  exposition  of  the  ancient  Metempsj'cbosis,  iii.jS 
To  £v,  not  an  Egyptian  notion       _       -       -       _  iii.  174 

—  derived  from  Pherecydes  S3'rus  -  -  -  -  iii.  ijg 
Toland,  character  of  his  Pancheisticon  -  -  -  jii.  26$ 
Toleratiori,  juster  notions  of  it  entertained  by  the  ancients 

than  by  the  moderns     -       -       -       -       -  ii.  298 

—  two  principal  causes  inducing  a  large  and  full  allowance 

of  by  the  ancient  lawgivers    -       -       -       -  ii.  299 
■ —  the  Romans  careful  not  to  infringe  it,  in  their  edict 
against  the  Bacchanalian  rites        -       -       -  ii.  323 

—  universal,  among  all  the  ancient  nations,  and  why  -  iv.  59 
Toyman,  at  Bath,  pertinent  story  of       -       -       -  vi.  105 
Traditions,  mistaken  presumption  to  strengthen  the  autho- 
rity of,  by  the  church  of  Rome      -       -       -  v.  183 

—  never  made  use  of  by  Christ  in  support  of  bis  character,  vi.9 
Treason,  high,  observations   on  the  laws-  of  forfeitures  in 

cases  of       -       -       -       -       -      -       -  v.  169 

Trismegistus,  history  of  the  Books  forged  in  the  name  of,  iii. 187 
Truth,  whether  possible  to  be  made  ridiculous         -    i.  152 

—  reason  the  best  lest  of       -       -       -       -       -    i.  159 

—  reason  and  ridicule  considered  in  the  trial  of       -    i.  184 

—  reasons  for  veiling  it  in  mysteries       -       -       -     ii.  15 

—  and  utility,  their  coincidence,  and  the  mutual  proof  they 

afford  of  each  other       -       _       -       _       _  iii.  217 

—  enquiry  into  what  it  is  -  -  -  -  -  vi.  214 
Turnns,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  in  the  iEneis  -  ii.  86 
Types,  the  meaning  of  ascertained  -       -       -       -    vi.  45 

—  derivation  of     ------       -    vi.  48 

—  argument  deduced  from  the  general  passion  for  -  vi.  101 

—  retained  by  Mr.  VV'histon's   opinion,  whilst  he  rejects 

double  senses        -       -       -       -       -       -  vi.  201 

Type  and  symLol,  their  difference  explained     -       -  vi,  289 
Typhon,  the  fable  of,  explained       -       _       _  iv.  189.  225 
Tyrants,  ancient,  great  encouragers  of  religion,  and  from 
what  motives        ------    i.  318 

U.  V. 

Vane,  Sir  Hairy,  his  character  _  _  -  _  iii.  263 
Vedam,  the  antiquity  of  it  -  -  -  -  -  iv.  366 
Vine-tree,  Ezekiel's  prophecy  of  it,  explained  -       -      v.  5 

Vigils, 
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rigih,  supposed   to  have  originated   iVom  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries      -       -       -       -       -       -       -    ii.  60 

—  suppressed  on  the  same  account  -  -  -  -  ibid. 
Virgil,  an  exposition  of  his  allegory  of  the  descent  of  iEneas 

to  the  shades        -  -       -       -       -    ii,  78 

—  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  iEneid     -       -  ibid. 

—  remarks   on  his  destroying  the  myrtle  which  dropped 

blood    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -^ii.  81 

—  remarks  on  his  making  ships  become  deities  of  the  sea^  ii.  84 

—  remarks  on  the  character  of  Turiius  -,      -       -     ii,  8(3 

—  remarks  on  the  character  of  Dido     -       -       -     ii.  87 

—  remarks  on  Voltaire's  criticism  on  this  story        -     ii.  88 

—  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  court  of  Evander  -  ii.  89 
" —  remarks  on  the  E|jisode  of  J^Jisus  and  Euryalus  -     ii.  91 

—  recommends  adoption        -       -       -       -       -    ii.  92 

—  explanation  of  the  Golden  Bough     -       -       -  ii.  106 

—  his  account  of  the  mysteries  of  Mythras  -       -  ii.  114 

—  exposition  of  his  character  of  Charon        -       -  ii.  122 

—  explanation  of  the  dog  Cerberus         -       -       -  ii.  123 
comment  on  his  topography  of  the  infernal  regions,  ii.  125 

—  remarks  on  the  episodes  of  Dido  and  Deiphobus  -  ii.  135 

—  his   description    of  Elysium    compared    with  that  of" 

■Homer        -------  ii.  146 

—  infected  with  Spinozism    -       -       -       -       -  ii.  150 

—  remarks  on  his  description  of  the  shield  of  iEneas  -  ii.  160 
Virtue,  three  different  excitements  to      -       -       -    i.  233 

—  natural  and  moral  obligations  to,  distinguished     -    i.  244 

—  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of,  under  a  dispensation  of 

rewards  and  punishments  -  -  -  -  v,  238 
Unity  of  the  Deity  taughtinthe  Eleusinian  mysteries,  ii.149.151 
Universality,  the  want  of  no  objection  against  the  truth  of 

the  Mosaic  dispensation  _  -  -  _  ijj.  n^<j 
Voltaire,  remarks  on  his  criticism  on  the  Dido  of  Virgil,  ii.  88 

—  examioation  of  his  method  of  accounting  for  the  perse- 

cuting spirit  among  Christians        -       -       -   ii.  374 

—  examination  of  his  objections  to  the  argument  of  the 

Divine  Legation  of  AJoses      _       _       _       _  iji.  31^ 

—  his  account  of  the  Chinese  method  of  printing  -  iv.  38ct 

—  his  account  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  examined  -  v.  6 

—  his  misrepresentation  of  Judea,  refuted       -       -     v.  13 

—  some  mistakes  in  his  treatise  on  toleration,  noted  -  v.  276 
• —  his  opinion  of  the  onginof  humansacrificcs,  confuted,  vi. 357 

—  his  accusation  of  the  Jfws  sacrificing  a  whole  nation, 

examined      *       -       -       -       -       -       -  vi.  370 

Voice  of  the  sign,  origin  of     -       -       -       -       -  iv.  133 

Vussius,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  idolatry,  refuted,  iv.iqS 
Vozis,  the  origin  and  obligation  of,  considered  -       -  vi.  362 

—  the  command  that  "  none  devoted  shall  be  redeemed,'' 

examined   -      »      ^      »      -      -      -   vi.  363 

VOTCS, 
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Votes,  Jeplithah's  rash  vow  considered  -  -  -  vi.  367 
Uti/iti/,  indicative  of  truth  -----  iii.  oj^ 
Vu/cau,  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  account  of  -  -  -  iv.  258 
•— compared  with  that  of  Homer    -       -       -       -  ibid. 

W. 

Wants  of  mankind,  real  and  fantastic,  enquiry  into,  and  the 
eftects  of      -------    i.  277 

War,  the  different  situations  of  countries  for  the  use  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry         -       -       -       -       -  iv.  263 

Warhnrton,  answer  to  the  objections  of  the  chancellor  of 
GoLtingen    -------  iii.  202 

—  motives  for  writing  "  The  Alliance  between  Church  and 

State,"  --  iv.  6 

Will,  the  foundation  of  morality  -  -  -  -  i.  248 
William  the  Coiiqiieror  and  King  Arthur,  the  similarity  of 

the  outlines  of  their  characters  -  -  -  iv.  222 
William  ofNecc  boiirg,  iiis  character  of  Pope  Gregory  VI II. vi.  108 
Witsius,  his  arguments  for  the  Egyptian  ritual  being  borrowed 

from  the  Jews,  examined        -       -       -       -  iv.  301 

—  critique  on  his  -S^gyptiaca  -       -       -       -       -  iv.  323 
Wives,  strange  or  idolatrous,  bad  consequences  of  the  fond- 
ness the  Jews  had  for  them,  sliewn  -       -       -  v.  341 

Wollastou,  his  mistake  in  establishing  the  principles  of  mora- 
lity, explained  i.  253 
Wards,  mischief  attending  tlie  improper  use  of  them  -  i.  254 
Works,  no  justification  by,  under  the  Gospel  -  -  v.  437 
Writing,  history  of  the  art  of  -  -  -  -  iv,  116 
Writings,  ancient,  marks  of  forgery  iu    -       -       -    i.  329 

Y. 

Youth,  adopted:,  the  strength  of  ancient  states  -       -    ii.  02 

Z. 

Zaleucus,  his  real  existence,  and  the  authenticity  of  his  re- 
mains, defended  against  Bentley     -       -       -    i.  324 

—  extract  from  his  preface    -----    i.  339 

—  notes  on  a  passage  in  -  -  -  -  -  i.  353 
Ze7io,  his  philosophic  character  -  -  -  -  iii.  101 
Zoroastes,  the  various  ojiinions  of  the  learned  who  be  was,  iv.3t56 

—  of  Hyde  and  Prideaux,  discredited  -  -  -  v.  41 
Zosimus,  his  relation  how  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  came  to  be 

excepted  in  Valentian's  edict  against  nocturnal  assem- 
blies    -      -      -       -       -      -       -       -  57 
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